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views  advanced  in  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  public,  and  the  rules  of 

ptural  arrangement  proposed,  have  not  been  hastily  adopted,  but  are  the  result 

ng  sustained  investigation  of  a  much  more  extensive  range  of  passages  than  the 

pies  selected  for  the  present  publication.     The  more  tlie  Author  examines  the 

ect,  the  more  deeply  is  be  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  Bishop  Lowth's 

very  of  the  Parallelism  of  Scripture,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  most  valuable 

ever  presented  to  the  interpreter,  and  calculated,  when  its  principles  have  been 

fully  developed,  to  thruw  a  new  and  clearer  light  on  a  great  part  of  the 

ed  Volume.  _  ,.    „      , . 

nder  the  powers  of  tins  new  instrument  of  investigation,  the  Sermon  on  the 
nt  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  compositions  that  can  be  conceived, 
only  from  the  depth  of  wisdom  which  it  displays,  but  for  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  all  its  parts,  which  constitute  one  grand  symmetrical  whole,  while  yet  each 
smaller  portion  is  finished  with  the  most  consummate  skill  and  minuteness  of  detail. 
The  Seven  Beatitudes,  in  particular,  with  which  the  Lord  opens  this  discourse, 
exhibit  a  combination  of  the  most  surprisingly  beautiful  arrangements  and  connec- 
tions, disclosing  a  fulness  and  comprehensiveness  of  meaning,  even  beyond  what 
these  Divine  utterances  were  already  known  to  contain.  The  structure  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is,  in  like  manner,  slionn  to  be  most  remarkable,  revealing  a  deeper 
significance  in  this  perfect  model  of  Christian  devotion ;  while  the  closest  corres- 
pondence is  detected  between  its  seven  petitions,  and  the  seven  Christian  graces 
which  the  Beatitudes  successively  unfold.  The  Ten  Commandments,  when  examined 
by  the  same  analytical  process,  are  discovered  to  embrace  the  mutual  relations  of 
Uod  and  man  with  a  fulness,  spirituality,  and  perfection,  marvellous  in  so  condensed 
a  code,  and  with  a  precision  of  arrangement  so  definite,  that  not  a  single  line  could 
be  displaced  without  impairing  the  connection ;  amounting  to  a  demonstration  that 
we  possess  them  in  the  original  form  in  which  they  proceeded  from  the  mouth  and 
finger  of  the  Lord.  The  Psalms  of  David  furnish  instances  of  admirable  order  in 
the  very  numbers  of  the  verses,  lines,  and  words,  su^^gestive  of  the  internal  coherence 
and  bond  of  connection  between  the  thoughts.  The  very  irregularities  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  letters  in  the  Alphabetical  Psalms,  which  have  occasioned  so  much 
perplexity  to  critics,  instead  of  arguing  any  derangement  in  the  text,  become 
evidences  for  its  integrity,  and  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  exquisite  order,  so 
remarkable  in  the  composiiion  of  these  inspired  songs.  The  examples  adduced, 
however,  are  but  a  slight  earnest  of  the  rich  harvest  to  be  reaped,  should  the  prin- 
cipal  object  which  the  Author  proposes  to  himself  be  attained,  of  inciting  Biblical 
Scholars  to  become  fellow-labourers  in  the  new  field  of  research  thus  opened  up. 

But  the  work  is  not  designed  for  the  Scholar  alone.  It  has  been  the  Author's 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  parade  of  learning,  by  which  the  meaning  is  too  often  over- 
laid in  works  of  criticbm,  and  to  exhibit  aa  far  as  possible  only  results,  in  language 
intelligible  to  ordinary  readers. 

^  The  book  is  worth  study  ;  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  no  ordinary  man, 
and  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  at  once  scientific  and  devout." — Hamilist, 

**  Dr  Forbes  is  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar ;  he  has  brought  much  learning, 
both  Oriental  and  Occidental,  to  bear  in  this  volume." — Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"This  work  has  rendered  considerable  aid  to  biblical  investigation." — Chrwtian 
Observer. 

*<  Worthy  of  decided  recommendation ;  it  is  the  product  of  an  accomplished  mind 
and  varied  attainments." — News  of  the  Churches. 

**  Suggestive  and  original." — Baptist  Magazine. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST  MATTHEW. 


OF  DIYOBCB,  CELIBACY,  AND  THE  COMING  OF  THE 

LITTLE  CHILD. 

(Matth.  xix.  4—14 ;  Mark  x.  3—16 ;  Luke  icviu.  16—17.) 

The  incident  here  recorded  belongs  evidently  to  the  dose  of 
that  last  journey  to  Jerusalemi  of  which  Luke  gives  so  detailed 
an  account,  interweaving,  at  the  same  time,  other  things  with  it ; 
and  the  same  evangelist,  inasmuch  as  he  has  already,  at  chap, 
xvi.  ver.  18,  adduced  an  earlier  repetition  of  Christ's  principal 
saying  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  now  only  mentions  the  children 
who  were  brought  to  him,  but  thereby  evidently  comes  again 
into  connexion  with  the  other  evangelists.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable interval  then  between  Matthew  chap,  xviii.  and  chap, 
xix.,  for  from  chap.  xix.  onwards  to  xx.  17 ;  xxi.  1,  all  is 
closely  connected.  To  this  interval  belongs  the  raising  of  Laza** 
rus,  on  the  remarkable  omission  of  which  we  will  speak  in  our 
interpretation  of  John.  The  departing  from  Galilee  and  coming 
to  Judea  beyond  Jordan,  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark  agree, 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  what  is  said  at  John  xi.  7 ;  x.  40 ; 
comp.  also  here  ver.  2  with  John  x.  41, 42.  Probably  Matthew 
indudes  under  these  sayxngsj  in  the  wider  sense,  the  collective 
eayinge  of  Christ  in  Galilee  now  completed,  as  he  often  thus 
thoughtfully  sums  up  particulars  in  a  general  statement  {e,  g.j  at 
the  very  outset,  chap.  i.  1,  in  the  title  to  the  genealogy,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  whole  book).  Not  until  after  he  had  risen 
did  Christ  come  again  to  Galilee. 

The  question  of  the  Pharisees  was,  first  of  all,  in  an  exegetical 
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point  of  vieWy  difficulty  for  in  the  single  passage  of  the  law  relating 
to  it  the  ^^  JTTMf  might  certainly  be  explained  more  strictly 
or  more  loosely,  according  to  the  different  interest  and  feelibg  on 
the  subject.  Hence  the  very  different  interpretations  that  were 
given  to  it  formed  tlie  two  contending  schools  of  R.  Hillel  and 
Schammai :  the  one  which  had  become  dominant  allowed  ftdl 
scope  to  every  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  man,  as  soon  as  his  wife, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  was  no  longer  to  his  mind,  as  already  Sir. 
XXV.  26,  el  fi)f  TTopeverai  tcark  x^tpa  <rov  ;^  the  other,  urged  by 
moral  feeling,  found  in  the  Mosaic  expression,  a  limitation  to 
gross  fitults,  especially  shameful  and  unchaste  things.  Both 
schools  were  wrong.  Schammai,  although  he  meant  well,  yet 
wrongly  inserted  into  the  words  of  the  law  what  they  do  not 
express  ;    for  although  *7^«;y  t^TW  ^7  itself  (comp.  with  chap. 

T  T  ~    S  V 

xxiii.  15),  indicates  what  is  in  some  way  shameful,  something 
considerable,  not  iraaav  airlav^^  still  it  is  preceded  by  the  quite 
general  expression  i*i3*iy;j  )Pr"M2EJ]l  mV""DM  which  can  only 
mean :  When  she  no  longer  pleases  him,  he  may  no  longer  love 
her  and  keep  her.  That  this  should  only  take  place  in  really 
bad  cases  Moses  evidently  explains  in  the  context,  yet  he  leaves 
to  the  feeling  and  conscience  of  the  man  (although  the  some- 
what obscure  expression  of  the  law  might  bind  and  burden  a 
pious,  narrow  conscience),  the  liberty  of  determining  what  such 
cases  are  in  his  view,  nay,  in  \he  first  clause,  he  allows  the  widest 
scope  to  the  dislike  of  the  man.  Hillel,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was 
exegetically  right,  fell  into  the  serious  fault  of  dismissing  that  pro- 
sper aversion  to  divorce  which  proceeds  from  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
divine  law,  and  abusing  the  letter  of  the  relaxation,  which  was 
outwardly  just  and  ri£;ht,  so  as  to  make  out  that  what  the  law 
penoite,  oiy  on  the  pLupposition  of  a  sinfal  state  of  things,  may 
also  without  more  ado  be  morally  good.  Such  a  controversy  of 
the  schools — in  which,  according  to  the  original  view  of  their 
founders,  there  was  on  the  one  side  a  certain  right  of  unbiassed 

^  It  is  said  expressely  in  the  Tract.  Gittin  fol.  90  :  Even  if  she  had 
only  oversalted  his  soup — ^nay,  with  the  highest  shamelessness  :  £ven 
if  he  should  find  a  fairer  one  in  whom  he  has  more  pleasure  I  The 
repeated  rule  in  the  Talmud  runs :  HiUel  looses  what  Schammai 
binds. 

'  Or  as  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  23.  Kaff&t  Biprorovp  alriat. 
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isxegesiS)  bat|  on  the  other  also,  a  certain  right  of  moral  feeling 
and  in  both  no  proper  understanding  of  what  the  law  meant — 
had  naturally  become  a  party  quarrel :  and  the  design  of  the  Phari* 
sees  is,  that  Christ  should  take  a  side  in  this  strife  of  the  schools ; 
this  is  the  captions  element  in  their  tempting  question.     He  must 
break  with  the  one  party  or  the  other ;  if  he  sides  with  Scham- 
mai|  then  he  makes  himself  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  fiivolous 
multitude,  and  may  be  called  in  question  by  the  governor,  Herod, 
(who  had  sinned  in  this  way),^  but  if  he  takes  part  with  Hillel, 
he  brings  himself  into  collision  with  the  more  seriously  di£h 
posed  of  the  people,  if  not  into  contradiction  with  his  own  well- 
known  usual  strictness  in  interpreting  the  law.      His  words  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matth.  v.  31,  32)  which  were  in 
precise  contradiction  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  then  understood — 
perhaps,  also,  the  repetition  of  these  in  the  reprehensatory  address 
Tiuke   xvi.  17,  18,  had  called  forth  this  new  question.     The 
fools  are  for  entangling  him  in  the  letter  of  Moses,  whose  spirit 
they  had  missed  in  their  disputation.    They  come  slyly  enough 
¥rith  the  general  question,  saying  not  a  word  of  the  passage  in 
Moses,  of  Hillel,  and  Schammai,  but  keeping  all  this  cunningly 
in  reserve.    Only  in  the  form  of  their  question,  "  h  it  lawful  f  * 
does  the  truth,  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  conscience  of  the 
questioners,  betray  itself  in  the  very  first  word  against  their 
will.    That  Mosea  allowed  it  is  indeed  plainly  written,  as  Hillel 
rightly  read  it ;  but  that  it  was  not  therefore  right  and  lawful 
before  God,  was  testified  not  merely  by  the  feeling  which  sought 
another  interpretation,  but  also  by  the  veiy  form  in  which  these 
malicious  interrogators  put  their  question.    "Man  is  inclined  to 
license" — that  is  true,  therefore  he  is  ever  fond  of  asking :  Is  not 
this  or  that  also  lawfiil  1    But  when  he  thus  asks,  and  would 
have  Yes  for  answer,  he  has  thereby,  in  most  cases,  already 
uttered  the  No  in  his  conscience.     The  erring  doctrine  and 
practice  of  human  statute  moves  in  the  sphere  of  the  lawful  or 
not  lawful ;  whoever  enters  upon  this,  will  always  give  offence 
on  this  side  or  on  that.    But  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  rising  above 

^  To  what  a  length  the  laxity  of  morals  bad  gone  at  that  time  we 
may  see  from  this,  that  Josephus  coolly  tells  of  himself,  how  his  first 
wife  left  him,  whilst  the  second,  although  the  mother  of  three  children, 
he  put  away,  in  order  to  take  the  third. 
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this  entire  sphere^  enters  upon  it  only  so  far  as  to  disclose  the 
original  ground  of  Divine  ordinances  in  relation  to  sinful  man, 
and  to  demonstrate  it  with  incontrovertible  simplicity,  and 
with  irresistible  clearness  by  the  accordant  testimony  of  ncUure 
and  Scripture.  Thus  does  he  answer  the  captious  question, 
which  is  of  more  importance  for  all  mankind  than  the  tempters 
were  aware  of,  with  a  supreme  decision,  always  and  everywhere 
valid,  reaching  far  beyond  the  law  of  Moses,  and  yet  only  leading 
back  to  the  original  history  of  the  same  Moses,  a  decision,  in  the 
right  understanding  of  which,  the  entire  doctrine  concerning  mar- 
riage in  all  its  aspects  and  relations  developes  itself. 

There  is  again  a  connexion  in  what  Matthew  narrates  on  to 
ver.  15.  In  close  connexion  with  the  answer  given  to  tlie  question 
of  the  Pharisees  stands,  according  to  Christ's  own  design,  the  {uV" 
itier  esoteric  explanation  respecting  the  celibatic  state,  occasioned 
by  the  doubts  of  the  disciples.  But  even  the  blessing  pronounced 
upon  the  little  children  must  also,  according  to  the  Father's 
wondrous  arrangement  of  events,  follow  precisely  now,  in  order 
that  thus  the  utterances  of  the  Son  upon  earth  may  be  completed, 
and  that  every  possible  mbunderstanding  of  what  had  just  been 
said  about  marriage  might  be  obviated^  by  his  loving,  blessing 
recognition  of  children,  who  are  themselves  indeed  God's  con- 
tinual blessing  upon  marriage. 

Vers.  4 — 6.  Mark  having  here  again  lost  the  proper  order  and 
succession  of  the  discourse  (as  we  have  already  found  to  be  fre- 
quently the  case  with  him,  for  example,  in  the  sayings  against 
human  statute  and  lip-service),  we  adhere  entirely  to  Matthew. 
Christ  goes  back  at  once  to  the  ground  and  origin  of  the  mar- 
riage rdation  according  to  the  first  creation,  and  leaves  the  new, 
supreme  decision  respecting  all  irregularities  that  may  intervene, 
respecting  all  laws  that  condescend  to  such  cases,  to  be  expressed 
by  Grod,  whom  he  here  calls  with  emphasis  6  Troii^o-av — for  which 
in  Mark  there  is  only  6  ^€09.  Thus  does  he  teach  us  in  general, 
in  every  similar  controversy,  to  ascend  to  its  origin,  to  find  the 
true  restoration  of  every  human  relation  that  has  been  disturbed 
by  sin,  there,  where  its  first  roots  and  beginnings  lie.  But  where 
are  we  to  find  these,  where  do  they  lie  disclosed  to  our  view? 
As  if  there  were  no  Scripture  which  testifies  of  the  beginning 
and  end  I     Have  ye  not  read  t    There  where  it  is  right  to  read 
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of  these  things^  wh^e  Moses^  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  written 
an  acoount  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  of  man.  What  an 
undeniable  ^tttestation  have  we  here  against  all  the  oonftision  of 
the  present  criticistn  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Genesis,  irom 
the  mouth  of  Christ,  the  Fuliiller  of  all  revelation,  the  Restorer 
of  all  disturbed  order  and  forgotten  truth,  the  Critic  of  all  human 
doctrine  that  falsely  interprets  the  Word — ^an  attestation  not  only 
of  the  fact  that  Moses  wrote  the  five  books  (which  is  here 
between  question  and  answer  self-evident, — in  Mark  ver.  5, 
Jfosea  vDrote\  but  that  in  the  first  book  he  actually  writes  of  the 
jirst  creation  I  ^Air  apxv^^  which  belongs  as  well  to  6  Tro&i^af 
as  to  iTTohjaev  avrov^  (Mark  airo  Bk  J^'xfj^  /mVeoiv,  ue.y  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  creation  of  man  in  particular, 
from  the  beginning  also  of  the  human  creature),  significantly 
corresponds  to  the  n^^Q^"^^  of  Moses,  and  assures  us  that  in  those 

first  chapters,  which  now  indeed  few  can  or  will  ready  the  be- 
ginning and  roots  of  things  as  they  proceeded  firom  the  Creator 
are  truly  to  be  found.  Oh  I  how  far  is  our  present  groping  and 
presuming  science  firom  going  back,  in  all  and  in  everything  to 
the  first  verse  which  is  to  be  found  concerning  it  in  Moses  1  And 
how  in  the  Uranienburgh  University  in  Solyma — "  with  the 
clock  and  the  great  bell  on  the  beautiful  high  hill*'^ — shall  the 
enquiries  and  controversies  of  men  res|>ecting  geology  and 
anthropology  square  with  the  Genesis  already  written  with  the 
pen  of  God  I  We  are  here  further  taught  in  general,  in  our  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  to  explain  the  particular  parts  from  the 
whole,  the  later  from  the  earlier,  the  law  from  the  history,  the 
law  of  Moses  from  the  primitive  history  of  Moses.  In  order  to 
determine  the  import  of  the  command  respecting  a  bill  of  divorce, 
Christ  here  cites  two  passages  from  the  first  two  chapters, -and 
(taking  for  granted,  of  course,  also  the  unity  of  the  two  chapters) 
brings  these  into  quite  a  close  connexion.  The  first  speaks  of 
the  first  creation  of  the  man,  ere  yet  the  woman  was  taken  from 
the  man,  built  (not  created)  out  of  his  side.  As  we  read  in  Moses 
the  wondronsly  mysterious,  yet  not  less  literally  clear,  connection 
of  unity  and  duality :  Qnwn-nM  fcOl^l— "^nM  M'^a— »^^  t^®" 

T  T    T  Y  tT*  -  TT 

^  Those  who  as  Christians  and  theologians  have  the  true  longing  for 
home  should  have  read  also  Stilling's  Hcimweh. 
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agaiu  Qf^  tr^a  ^^^  "^3t  (compare,  for  the  complete  inter- 
pretation of  this,  chap.  v.  1 — 2) — so  and  not  otherwise  does  Christ 
speak,  making  use  of  the  precise  and  correct  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  in  the  neuter :  apaev  teal  drjfKv  inoirjaep  atrrov^Sy  not  avipa 
KaX  yvpcAca.     God  made  man  in  the  beginning,  certainly   ^^  not 
as  man-woman/'   as  a  theology  and  exegesis  that  rejects  the 
mysteiy  half  truly  protests,  yet  neither  did  he  make  them  as  two 
men,  a  man  and  a  female-man,  but  as  (3*7^,  i.e.^  as  man,  who  as 
yet  had  the  woman  in  himself,  before  the  separation  was  made. 
Upon  this  original  unity  of  the  two,^   Christ  now  grafts  the 
"  therefore"  in  Adam's  saying,  by  an  even  closer  connexion  than 
belongs  to  it  as  it  there  stands.     Kai  ehrev  is  not  precisely  an  in- 
definite ^bw'?  (^  ^f  what  follows  were  further  said  by  Adam 
with  reference  to  this)  but  it  really  belongs  also  to  6  Troii^o-o?  air' 
ap)(TJ^ :     God  spake  by  Adam,  whose  word  already  in  so  far  be- 
came a  ypa(fy^y  as,  for  example,  he  speaks  by  Sara,  Gal.  iv.  30,  and 
the  like;  here  still  more  so,  inasmuch  as  this  first  word  of  the  awak- 
ening man  is  a  prophecy  respecting  the  new  relation  imparted 
by  the  Creator  to  his  new  consciousness,  and  belongs  to  what  has 
just  been  done  as  a  divine  explanation  of  it.^    Thus  does  Adam 
prophesy  for  the  then  future  of  his  race,  he  speaks  less  of  him- 
self than  of  those  who  are  afterwards  to  be  bom  as  man  or 
woman,  for  he  sayB  even  now  father  and  motlier  ere  yet  he  has 
learned  by  experience  the  meaning  of  these  names.  In  every  word 
of  this  saying  there  is  involved  some  principle  that  regulates  and 
determines  this  relation,  which,  however,  is  not  now  particularly 
mentioned  by  Christ,  as  the  occasion  did  not  require  that  it  should; 
for  example,  the  appointment  of  only  one  wife  in  opposition  to  the 
unnatural  caprice  of  Lamech,  as  also  to  the  equally  unnatural 
separation  of  man  and  wife  (for  God  did  not  make  two  women 
by  way  of  providing  for  the  case  of  any  separation).     It  is  here 

^  Which  at  all  events  (just  as  in  Moses),  lies  in  the  expression. 
UnsaUsfactory  and  only  evasive  Is  the  translation :  '*  as  the  man  and  as 
the  woman''— even  if  (with  Lange)  it  were  more  particularly  explained : 
^4he  male  and  the  female  in  their  being  for  each  other/'  Jast  as  little 
are  we  at  liberty  at  once  to  understand  by  the  died  avrovt  only  the 
"  human  race." 

^  DeuB  utique  per  hominem  dixit  quod  homo  prophetando  praedixit. 
Augustine  de  nupt.  ii.  4. 
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implicitly  declared  also  that  to  the  marriage  relation  belongs  a 
sacredness  superior  to  the  sacred  obligation  of  children  to  parents ; 
consequently  that  to  leave  one's  wife^  to  whom  one  should  cleave, 
is  a  greater  crime  than  to  leave  one's  parents.  Again,  that  while 
the  man  might  at  first  take  his  sister  to  wife^  he  was  at  all  events 
not  at  liberty  to  take  his  mother^  and  so  on. 

As  it  is  agreeable  to  the  object  which  Christ  has  here  in  view 
to  stop  at  the  last  words  which  he  emphatically  repeats  as  the 
ground  of  his  inference^  he  cites  for  further  confirmation  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  for  it  only  has  the  ol  hvoj  as  the  Samar.  Pen- 
tateuch the  Q7i*^3\H9  which,  although  not  in  the  genuine  ori- 

ginal  text,  is  yet  so  evidently  to  be  understood  there,  that  Christ 
builds  his  entire  deliverance  upon  this  ^^two"  to  which  pro- 
minence is  given.^  They  are  two,  and  yet  no  longer  two: 
this  is  in  the  shortest  and  profbundest  expression  the  mys- 
tery of  marriage^  the  great  mystery  whose  further  typical  sig- 
nificance the  Apostle  Paul  opens  up  to  us  in  Eph.  v.  31,  32. 
One  flesh:  this  Olshausen  (and  many  others)  wiUi  good  inten- 
tion interprets  vnrongly  thus — ^^not  only  hf  irvevfia  and  fjUa 
'^ftvxny  b^^  aIso  o'^pf  fiia ;  marriage  in  its  ideal  form  appears  as 
the  union  of  the  entire  human  being  in  love,  presupposes  unity 
and  concord  of  spirit  and  soul."  No  !  that  is  marriage  as 
humanly  idealised,  but  by  no  means  the  real  marriage  which 
God  has  instituted,  and  will  maintain  inviolable.  If  this  enthu- 
siasm of  nuptial  love  were  right,  then  that  would  be  no  true 
marriage  where  this  unity  is  wanting,  then  indeed  would  the 
discovery  of  a  want  of  ^^  elective  affinity"  afibrd  a  valid  ground 
of  separation.  The  bodily  fellowship  is  not  merely  the  basis  of 
marriage  but  also  that  which  is  alone  essential  to  it,  which  may 
indeed,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  should  be  sweetened  and  glorified 
by  fiiendship  of  soul  being  superadded  to  it,  but  which  subsists 
as  marriage  apart  fix>m  that.  Observe  the  distinction  in  1  Cor. 
vi.  16,  17.  Onefleshj  ue,,  one  person,  forming  together  one  man, 
within  the  limits  of  this  life  in  the  flesh,  for  this  world ;  beyond 
these  limits  the  death  of  the  flesh  has  separated  the  marriage  tie. 
In  this  alone  lies  the  justification  of  second  marriages,  which  do 

*  We  have  not  here,  however,  an  argument  for  a  Greek  version  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  is  as  good  as  original,  or  for  the  fact 
that  our  Lord  himself  spoke  Greek  ;  for  Christ  might  with  the  same 
right  as  the  LXX.  draw  the  dvo  from  the  context. 
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no  injury  to  the  continuing  spiritual  fellowship  of  love  with  the 
partner  who  is  gone.^ 

And  now  comes  the  great  inference^  which  appears  so  simply 
as  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  word  rightly  read,  and  yet  is  made 
the  sacred  marriage  formula  of  the  new  Church.  God  hsA  joined 
together  man  and  wife,  in  the  first  unity  and  beginning  of  the  Q*^ 

T  T 

who  was  rn&3^  ■^3t>  *^<i  again,  and  therefore^  in  the  taking  back 
expressly  declared  by  the  man,  of  those  who  are  now  two,  mto 
the  original  unity.  Here  consequently  is  applied  in  the  most 
important  case  a  general  proposition,  the  applications  of  which  to 
cases  of  every  kind  are  inexhaustible,  viz. :  That  which  in  general, 
and  in  any  way,  God  hath  united,  let  not  man  in  caprice  against 
God's  primitive  and  natural  law  put  asunder !  God  indeed  also 
separates  again,  as  (for  reasons  regarding  which  we  are  here 
silent  in  order  not  to  provoke  dispute)  he  took  the  woman  out  of 
the  man,  as  he  now  separates  marriages  by  death.  What  man 
joins  together  unjustly,  that,  moreover,  the  judging  and  saving 
(rod  separates  ;  but  what  the  sin  of  man  has  separated,  that 
He  can  and  will  join  again  together. — "Avdp^mo^  fiif  xtopir 
^erw.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  question.  Is  it  lawful  for  man  f 
— ^The  result,  then,  of  this  first  answer  is :  Properly  there  should 
be  no  separation,'  as  there  should  be  no  sin,  and  no  hatred 
firom  which  alone  •^^'^  tW^^  ^^^  tH  M27D  vh  ^^^  proceed ;  no 
separation,  not  by  adultery,  not  even  by  hindering  and  prohibit- 
ing marriage  where  God  will  have  it.  But  indeed,  ere  the 
second  question  of  the  Pharisees  calls  forth  the  second  answer 
of  Christ  respecting  the  permission  of  separation,  the  reason- 
able di£Sculty  suggests  itself.  Whether  all  marriages  that  have 
been  actually  contracted,  and  are  admitted  as  real,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  joined  together  by  God  t  Here  the  strict  word  of 
Christ  yet  leaves  scope  for  many  thoughts,  which  may  be  justi- 
fied elsewhere  irom  the  word  of  truth.  Even  the  strict  Evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung  (June  1843)  itself  says  :  ^^  Marriages  are 
concluded  in  heaven — now,  however,  mostly  on  the  low  earth, 
and  often  still  deeper."     How  then,  if  any  one  were  precisely  to 

^  Compare  the  doctrine  of  Rotbe,  which  agrees  with  the  above,  Ethik 
iii.  638.  ^ 

^  For  it  is  contrary  to  nature  as  ChryBostom  has  said :  napii  ^wrw  to 

yt¥6/upoPf  oTi  /iia  dtarf /irrrai  frAp(» 
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invert  the  word  of  Christ,  and  to  maintain  that  because  God  has 
not  joined  together  all  that  passes  under  the  name  of  marriage, 
therefore  are  divorces  to  be  allowed  t  Already,  long  since,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  new  Prussian  law  of  marriage,  the  way  was 
rightly  found  to  the  important  truth,  that  a  law  of  marriage 
should  first  purify  and  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  marriage 
contract,  before  it  carelessly  confirms  every  marriage  that  is  con- 
tracted. Certainly  man  should  also  not  join  together  vnthout 
God,  and  this  the  marriage  ceremony  expresses,  only  shadows  it 
forth,  however,  withottt  its  being  on  every  occcLsion  a  truth.  To 
speak  again  with  the  Kirchenzeitung:  '^  Is  it  less  culpable  when  a 
a  minister  at  once  pronounces  the  marriage  ceremony  upon  those, 
of  whom  he  is  convinced  that  in  heart  they  break  the  marriage- 
vow  at  the  moment  they  are  taking  it  upon  them,  than  it  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  blessing  of  the  Church  in  the  marriage 
of  persons  who  are  separated  contrary  to  the  Church!"  But 
we  ask  farther :  Is  it  possible  so  to  try  the  heart,  in  all  cases, 
as  that,  even  in  the  best  condition  of  Christian  states  and  national 
churches,  no  marriages  should  receive  the  form  of  divine  con- 
firmation, which  were  already  null  and  void  from  the  first  t  One 
sees  how  Christ  could  not  possibly  have  expressed  his  sublime 
law,  so  as  to  be  rigidly  maintained  in  its  application  to  the  out- 
ward sinful  reality. 

The  first  question  which,  with  the  design  to  ^^  tempt,'*  already 
points  to  the  passage  in  the  law  of  Moses,  without  precisely 
naming  it :  ^^  How  understandest  thou  this,  what  is  thy  inter- 
pretation t'*  Christ  so  answers  as  to  reach  their  conscience,  that 
conscience  which,  notwithstanding  of  the  plainly  prescribed  per- 
mission, could  yet  not  forbear  asking — "  Is  it  lawful  I"  What 
kindness !  Instead  of  laying  open  and  condemning  the  hostile  aim 
of  the  tempters,  in  the  question  which  was  now  in  the  first  place 
addressed  to  him^  He  rather  grafts  His  answer  on  the  secret  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth  which  the  important  question,  viewed 
as  the  question  of  man  in  general,  implies,  namely,  ^^  It  is  not  law- 
ful." This,  however,  he  confirms  by  appealing  to  the  original  ap- 
pointment of  God,  according  to  the  Scripture,  as  already  expressed 
in  the  creation  from  the  beginning,  before  the  taking  of  the  woman 
out  of  the  man,  and  then  in  the  first  prophecy  of  the  man,  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  flesh,  which  continues  to  subsist  in  the  duality.  He 
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has  thereby  very  unexpectedly  risen  &r  above  the  disputed  passage 
of  the  law  taken  by  itself;  this  is  inconvenient  for  the  inquirers  and 
perplexes  them.  They  must  then,  if  they  would  not  be  at  once 
driven  back}  resolve  to  speak  out  more  pointedly  and  pressingly. 
Since  Christ,  SP^S  further  even  than  Schammai,  will  allow  no 
reasons  of  divorce  to  be  valid,  they,  after  the  manner  of  malicious 
disputants,  naturally  jump  at  once  over  to  the  other  side :  Where- 
fore,  then  (if  it  be  as  thou  sayest),  did  Moses  command  to  give  a 
bill  of  divorce,  and  to  put  her  away  t  That  is,  wherefore  did  he 
command  and  require  nothing  more  than  this  form,  in  order  to 
put  her  away  f  Or :  how  then  can  Moses  prescribe  illegal  forms 
for  things  which  are  against  God's  ordinance  t 

Vers.  8,  9.  The  second  answer,  still  more  unexpected  than 
the  first,  although  to  the  upright  conscience  long  since  present 
and  near  at  hand,  now  also  shames  and  rebukes  them  as  was  fit: 
What  you  call  command  is  only  permission,  and  that  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  against  the  appointment  oF  God 
from  the  beginning — which  I  am  come  through  grace  to  restore, 
therefore  I  now  maintain  and  ordain,  without  contradiction  to 
Moses,  what  you  already  know  (fix)m  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount) 
as  my  marriage-law.  Christ  then,  in  the  first  place,  interprets 
those  disputed  expressions  of  Moses,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  background  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  which  specify 
the  air  la  really  in  the  same  way  as  HUlely  for  he  admits  that  Moses 
has  permitted  divorce  in  general,  almost  apparently  /carit  iraaav 
alrlav.  But  he  contradicts  at  the  same  time  the  understanding  of 
this  entire  ein-oXv;  of  Moses  (Mark  ver.  5)  as  a  commandmenty  and 
maintains  another  reading  and  construction  of  the  whole  clause,  as 
it  also  stands  in  our  German  Bibles.  If  we  read  the  original  text 
(Deut.  xxiv.)  correctly,  we  will  find  that  the  whole  of  vers.  1 — 3 
forms  a  protasis,  consisting  of  presupposed  and  at  that  time 
acknowledged  circumstances  and  events,  only  ver.  4  contains  the 
apodosis  of  the  law  properly  so  called.^     Moses  admits  the  long 

'  To  which  Micbaelis  rightly  directs  attention  Mos.  Recht  ii.  § 
1 19.     For  if  the  apodosis  begins  already  at  jr^  HTOV  ^^^^  would  it 

further  be  commanded :  She  shall  marry  another  man,  who  shall  hate 
her,  and  also  send  her  away,  &c.    Rather  does  the  pisgfyi  ^^  ^^ 

T 

show  plainly  that  the  protasis  of  the  supposed  case  extends  as  far  as  to 
this  point. 
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existing  practice  of  divorce,  and  the  bill  of  divorce,  to  be  valid  in 
the  same  way  as  blood-revenge,  and  many  other  customs  which 
then  obtained;  he  does  not  even  properly  ordain  the  bill  of 
divorce,  but  only  confirms  it  by  expressly  mentioning  that  this, 
at  least,  as  heretofore,  is  not  to  be  wanting ;  but  he  adds  the 
highly  necessary  limitation  of  the  custom,  that  at  least  the  abomi- 
nation of  running  back  from  a  second  husband  again  to  the  first, 
is  not  to  be  permitted.    For  the  rest,  he  permits  Uto  be  done^ 
and  takes  meanwhile  under  his  legislative  care  what  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  to  be  changed  without  causing  greater  evil.^ 
SfcXrjpoKapBlaf  the  adjective  of  which  occurs  Ezek.  iii.  5  (LXX. 
7ra9  o  ohco^  ^IcparfK  <f>iX6if€ucoi  etai  ical  ckKffpoKdpSioij  ^^^  ^tSCp) 
is  found  in  Deut.  x.  16,  LXX.  for  025^7  rhysfy  where  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart  is  spoken  of — we  know  indeed  how 
Moses  speaks  of  this,  and  prophesies  for  the  future  of  a  new 
covenant.      (Comp.  also  Deut.  ix.  27»  a-KKfjpoTfjra  rov  Xaov 
TouTovj  pupi  QJfil  "W^h  *"^d  ^®  P]"^  nttjp  elsewhere  so  often 
said  of  Is^l).'  AU  tiiese  passages  Christ  brmgs  to  mind,  in 
order  that  the  law^ver  may  be  explained  from  his  own  words  ; 
when  he  three  times  repeats  with  emphasis  vfi&Vj  vfuvj  vfi&Vy  he 
thereby  intimates  in  a  manner  not  be  overlooked,  the  particular 
and  temporaiy  character  of  the  permissive  ordinance,  precisely 
for  this  hardhearted  people,  in  opposition  to  the  avOpayno^y  vers. 
4 — 6.     Moses,  indeed,  although  Christ  purposely  mentions  only 
him,  rightly  permitted  this,  not  arbitrarily  as  man,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  commission  from  God.^    ^^  A  law  which  Moses  has  given  can- 
not be  sinfrd" — what  Moses  has  allowed,  the  governor  of  a 
country  may  now  permit  without  sin — "  the  subjects  sin  when 

1  On  a  right  consideration  of  this  whole  subject  there  would  result,  in 
the  case  of  a  still  lower  degree  of  corruption  (such  indeed  as  presently 
exists  to  the  shame  of  Christendom],  an  answer,  not  corresponding  to 
the  most  rigorous  view,  respecting  the  present  brothel-question,  some- 
thing the  same  as  Wichem  supposes  it.  Here,  of  course,  only  for  the 
magistrate  or  police,  not  for  the  Church,  the  Church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Compare  besides  such  laws  as  Deut.  xxi.  10,  ss. ;  Ex.  xxi.  9, 
10  (therewith  Michaelis  §  87).  How  far  did  Chd^s  police  at  that  time 
let  itself  down  for  the  Jews  1 

^  Origen  very  wrongly  found  here  what  he  regarded  as  a  significant 
distinction  between  Ood^s  command,  and  Moses*  permission  yielding  to 
the  hardness  of  heart. 
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thej  avail  themselves  of  the  permission^  but  he  is  as  it  were  pro* 
tected  by  the  example  of  God  and  of  Moses,  and  sins  not  when 
he  grants  permission  to  them  for  the  prevention  of  a  greater  evil." 
(Michaelis  Mos.  Recht  i.  §  2.)  Much  is  permitted  by  the  State, 
and  must  even  be  permitted  by  the  Churchy  although  in  the  eye  of 
conscience  it  be  wrong,  although  the  word  of  Christ  preached  in  the 
Church  may  testify  against  it.^  When  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
10, 11,  adduces  the  saying  of  Christ,  he  represents  him  in  the  words 
iiiv  Bk  teal  ^^eopicrd^  (quite  similarly  to  the  Mosaic  phrase)  as  at  the 
same  time  taking  for  granted  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  cases 
unhappily  even  among  Christians  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
here  (ver.  9).  A  forcible  hindrance  at  least,  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  by  commission  firom  him  for  his  Church,  cannot  be 
what  is  here  spoken  of.  It  is  enough  that  he  designates  all 
divorce  in  general,  as  proceeding  from  sin,  against  God's  ordi- 
nance (which  sooner  or  later  conscience  makes  known  to  all  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  permission) ;  enough  that  he  acknow- 
ledges only  the  iropi/eui,  t.«.,  however,  every  unfaithfulness  per- 
formed and  consummated  by  the  entire  person,  and  essentially 
annulling  marriage,  be  it  in  a  work,  or  lust  of  the  flesh,^  as  justi- 
fying the  divorce  of  those  who  are  already  in  reality  divorced ; 
enough  that  in  all  other  cases  he  forbids,  for  all  who  will  hear 
him  in  the  spirit  of  free  obedience,  marriage  with  another  wo- 
man as  adultery,  on  account  of  that  which  is  still  valid.  On  all 
this,  how  far  it  reaches,  and  how  far  it  is  not  for  outward 
legislation,  we  have  already  expressed  our  views  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  remains  only  to 
be  observed,  that  while  here  the  Xeya  Bk  vfiiv  certainly  stands 
parallel  to  the  foregoing  v/uv  in  connection  with  the  permis- 

^  This  is  still  more  than  the  permission  of  "  mag^steriar'  acknow- 
ledgment, as  V.  Gerlach  thus  softens  it — nay,  much  more  is  permitted 
than  he  allows,  when,  ingeniously  explaining  the  words  of  Luther  to  this 
effect',  he  is  for  ''  rejecting  all  divorced  persons  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  Christian  Church." 

^  How  then  if  the  one  partner  had  for  years  secretly  maintained  a 
sort  of  refined  onanistic  intercourse  with  a  third  person,  although  with- 
out concubitus?  Would  this  in  the  judgment  of  Jesus  be  yet  no  mp- 
v€ia^  no  adultery  ?  There  is  much  awanting  in  the  assertion  (on  which 
V.  Gerlach  lays  so  much  stress),  that  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  vopvtia  can 
throughout  only  unequivocally  mean  the  "  bodily  act ;''  comp.  what  we 
said  already  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Part  i.  p.  136. 
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sion  granted  by  Moses,  and  addresses  the  Phariaeea  (differently 
from  the  u/ui;  addressed  to  the  (laOrfrd^  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  it  yet  does  not  imply  that  the  commandment  of  Christ 
is  actually  to  take  the  place  of  the  permissive  legislation  of  Moses. 
For  we  are  evidently  to  understand  and  supply:  I  say  unto  you, 
if  ye  ask  me^  as  at  ven  3,  as  those  who  want  to  hear  my  deliver- 
ance on  the  subject,  and  to  follow  my  word  in  regard  to  it.  He 
thus  answers  the  insincere  question  with  all  theeamestness  of  truth. 
According  to  Mark,  who  does  not  accurately  know  and  repre- 
sent the  details  of  the  discourse  with  the  Pharisees,  and  yet  by  no 
means  thereby  misstates  the  impart^  the  disciples  again  privately 
questioned  Christ  on  the  matter.  This  corresponds  to  what 
Matthew  relates  of  a  subsequent  objection  and  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Mark  has 
put  wrongly  the  repetition  of  the  prohibition  of  divorce  in  place  of 
the  other  esoteric  saying  about  castrating,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  both  may  consist  with  each  other.^  Before  that  happened 
whiehMatthew  relates,  it  was  very  natural  thatthe  question  should 
be  farther  asked :  Does  the  maUer  stand  really  thus  f  Art  thou 
in  perfect  earnest  in  what  thou  hast  just  said  to  the  Pharisees  1 
Which  Marky  moreover,  indicates  in  the  words,  iraKiv  irepl  tov 
avTov.  Mark,  finally,  has  still  another  sentence  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  can  hardly  have  been  merely  invented  or  trans- 
posed in  its  sources :  And  if  a  vn/e  shall  put  away  her  husband. 
This  happened  sometimes,  although  (as  Joseph,  expressly  ex- 
plains. Ant.  15.  7.  10)  not  according  to  Jewish  law,  which, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  permitted  an  action  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  with  a  view  to  divorce,  but  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  divorce 
or  leaving  of  her  husband,  as  Salome  wrote  a  bill  of  divorce 
against  Costobarus,  or  as  Herodias  left  Herod  Philip.  When 
Christ  then  mentions  such  cases  as  occurred  in  his  time  of  a  still 
worse  caprice  than  was  allowed  by  Moses  (as  they  occurred 
according  to  Greek  and  Boman  law),  he  will  thereby  indicate 
such  things  as  unhappily  take  place  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  the  heart,  and  thus  set  all  the  more  sharply  in  opposition  to 

^  It  is  even  possible  that  Mark  here,  as  for  the  most  part,  narrates 
historically  more  exactly — although,  apon  other  grounds  pertaining  to 
the  internal  connection,  we  do  not  believe  this. 
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all  such  conduct  his  holy  ordinance;  for  the  keeping  of  which  he 
also  furnishes  the  necessary  grace. 

Vers,  lly  12.  Hereupon  the  disciples  are  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  an  indissoluble  union  among  sinful  men,  not  so  much  on 
their  own  account  as  on  account  of  other  people,  seeing  that 
Christ  has  said  ft?  iiv  quite  generally.  They  are  right  in  this 
fear,  which  would  rather  not  venture  on  incurring  an  obligation, 
for  the  full  discharge  of  which,  grace  is  necessary,  but  they  for- 
get, on  the  other  hand,  that  to  remain  unmarried  without  sin 
requires  a  still  larger  measure  of  grace.  Their  frank  declaration 
proceeding  from  the  first  strong  impression  is :  If  tA«  case  of  the 
man  with  his  wife^  be  so,  it  is  not  good  to  marry,  as  it  appears  to 
us.  (Are  not  the  Essenes  with  their  celibacy  after  all  in  the  right?) 
Christ,  however,  in  his  answer,  points  to  the  still  worse  evil  of 
lustful  desire,  or  fornication,  (I  Cor.  vii.  1,  2,  9,)  since  only  a 
chaste  celibacy  can  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  profitable  or  better 
for  man.  He  at  the  same  time  neglects  not  the  occasion  thus 
presented,  in  order  to  the  completion  of  his  doctrine  for  all  future 
disciples,  of  giving  its  due  merit  and  honour  to  celibacy ^  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  point  out  the  true  and  direct  path  of  decision 
that  lies  between  the  first  utterance  of  God :  ^^  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone" — and  that  special  grace  of  the  New  Testament 
already  bestowed  on  the  angelic  state,  which  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  1, 
acknowledges  as  the  truth  corresponding  to  the  ascetical  error. 
He,  first  of  all,  explains  that  chaste  celibacjr  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  institution,  and  can  therefore  only  be  given  through 
the  will  and  power  of  God.'  He  then  declares  that  such  an  ex- 
ception can  only  be  conceived  of  as  threefold :  by  nature  and 
birth,  which,  in  the  special  case  corresponds,  for  the  most  part,  to 

^  Alria  not  With  Meyer  to  be  explained  according  to  ver.  3  :  If  there 
is  only  this  single  reason  for  divorce — to  which  the  fAtrd  is  not  suitable. 
Bat  quite  correctly  with  Lather  :  The  mailer  of  the  marriage  covenant, 
namely  in  its  ground,  its  first  institation.  Elsewhere  also  da-ia  has 
the  signification  equivalent  to  ratio^  conditio— heee^  therefore,  the 
original  law  of  the  marriage-state.     Hesych.  rh  kot  apx^v  npayfuera, 

Buthym.  iav  rmavn;  tariv  if  atria  ttJ9  avCvyias, 

^  This  idea  seems  to  us  to  afiord  sufficient  connection  between  the 
question  and  the  answer,  without  our  being  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  difficulties  with  Neander,  (582)  who  says :  either  the  discourse  is 
not  thus  connected,  or  at  least  intermediate  words  have  been  left  out. 
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the  iip^  Kxlaeoyi  in  the  general;  but  only  as  the  rarest  prodigy ; 
so  to  speak,  a  permission  of  the  Creator — secondly,  by  the  un- 
natural act  of  men  (therefore  forbidden  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxiii. 
1 ;  Lev.  xxii.  24,  to  be  done  to  men  or  beasts),  which,  however, 
exists  also  by  the  permission  of  God,  as  a  Divine  provision  for  those 
who  are  perplexed — finally  (which  he  properly  means  as  the 
principal  answer,  and  only  to  be  explained  by  the  two  forego- 
ing parallels),  by  a  self-castration  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's 
sake.  He  concludes,  after  having  at  the  beginning  repelled  those 
who  are  not  called  to  this,  with  a  confirmation  of  this  last  case, 
a  confirmation  in  which  he  again  strongly  limits  it,  and  yet 
truly  acknowledges  it,  nay,  almost  requires  it. 

This  word:  Christ  certainly  does  not  mean  here  (as  Wizen^ 
mann  quite  naively  supposes),  his  prohibition  of  all  divorce  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  fornication,  which  he  had  just  expressed,  and 
which  seemed  so  alarming  to  the  disciples.  This  would  yield, 
indeed,  a  very  perverted  sense,  as  if  the  universal  grace  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  restoration  of  all  that  has  been  disturbed 
by  sin  to  the  pure  ap^  Kriaew^y  were  not  given  to  ally  and  as  if 
on  that  account  this  new  appointment  of  Christ  could  be  required 
only  of  those  who  were  specially  chosen  thereto.  No,  Christ 
does  not  here  go  back  to  his  foregoing  words,  but  closely  con- 
nects something  new  with  that  word,  which  caused  so  much  per- 
plexity to  the  (Ksciples ;  this^  and  nothing  else,  he  means  by  the 
TOP  yJrfov  TcvTQv.  It  is  not  his  intention  absolutely  to  contradict 
the  disciples,  who  have  spoken  more  truly  than  they  themselves 
know,  but  rather  to  acknowledge  that,  in  a  certain  case,  a  par- 
tial truth  belongs  to  their  rashly  general  proposition.  The  word 
then  is,  ^^  it  is  not  good  to  marnf^ — which,  upon  other  grounds, 
is  in  fact  true  as  regards  somey  those,  namely,  who  have  the  gift 
and  the  calling  to  abstain.  (1  Cor.  vii.  7 — 17.)  That  only  thus 
do  we  rightly  understand  it,  is  clearly  proven  by  the  repetition 
at  the  conclusion  :  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it  let  him  receive 
it  I  The  carnal  mind  also  shrinks  from  the  restraints  of  mar- 
riage, but  only  that  it  may  yield  itself  unrestrained  to  its  lusts, 
and  this  is  very  bad.  Only  chaste  celibacy  can  in  certain  circum- 
stances be  better  than  marriage,  or  as  Christ  here  expresses  it : 
for  the  ov  yafirjacu  are  required  €vvov)(pt»  Of  these  now  there 
are  three  kinds :  as  some  are  so  vnihoutj  and  against  their  own 
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willy  80  there  are  others  certainly  who  are  so  with  their  own  will, 
yet  only  according  to  the  will  of  God.     It  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that,  in  the  two  first  cases,  the  expression  is  indeed  in  the 
first  place  to  be  taken  literally,  but  even  already  it  passes  into  a 
further  meaning,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  non-literal 
continuation  and  application  of  it  in  the  third  case.     A  eunucA 
from  his  mothef^s  womb^  is  not  merely  one  who  is  bom  and  consti- 
tuted with  a  real  natural  defect  in  this  respect,  but  also  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  sexual  desire  that 
impels  to  marriage,  so  that  chastity  costs  him  no  struggle,  and 
is  to  him  no  victory.     The  being  made  eunuchs  by  other  men^ 
includes  also  the  being  restrained  or  kept  back  from  marriage  in 
the  various  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  in  those  cases  in 
which  such  restraint  finds  easy  obedience  in  accordance  with 
God's  providential  arrangements.     (Certainly  not  the  unnatu- 
rally forced,  and  therefore  all  the  more  unchaste,  celibacy  of 
monks,  soldiers,  and  subalterns.)     In  so  far  as  this  intermediate 
case  actually  stands  in  the  middle  between  the  foregoing  and  the 
following,  it  is  either  similar  to  the  first  or  the  third.    Yet  Christ 
essentially  distinguishes  the  first  and  second  as  being  irregular  and 
wrong,  from  the  third,  which  he  himself  ordains  and  confirms, 
only  however  as  a  rare  exception.     For  he  has  already  acknow- 
ledged marriage  as  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator;  he  himself 
called  to  be  his  first  apostle  a  married  person,  and  his  last  chosen 
apostle  although  unmarried,  yet  not  merely  confirms  in  very 
earnest  terms  the  general  ordinance,  but  in  particular  he  knows 
of  cases  (and  these  not  of  rare  occurrence)  in  which,  as  the  re- 
verse of  what  Christ  here  says,  it  is  rather  required  of  a  man  that 
he  marry  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.     Something  to  this 
efiect  lies  certainly  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  this  may  find  its  applica- 
tion as  well  in  reference  to  missionaries  who  seek,  by  means  of  a 
female  missionary,  to  open  a  door  for  the  Gospel  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  heathen,  as  to  country  and  town-pastors  in 

^  Snch  an  one  was  Raid  by  the  Jews  to  be  castrated  by  the  sun  (one 
who  has  never  otherwise  seen  the  snn),  or  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 

'  In  Israel,  as  already  said,  unconditionally  forbidden  by  Moses ; 
therefore  all  the  more  common  in  the  entire  East.  Hamann  observes 
rightly  for  once  :  Self-castration,  moreover,  for  the  sake  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (as  afterwards  follows)  must  have  been  a  word  which 
no  Jewish  head  nor  Jewish  taste  was  in  a  condition  to  understand. 
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Christendom.  Nay,  one  might  say  further,  that  for  example  a 
widower,  who  again  gives  a  mother  to  his  children  against  tlie 
felt  want  and  inclination  of  his  own  heart,  and,  finally,  that  every 
one  who  cannot  live  chastely  unmarried,  and  who  enters  into  the 
married  state  in  order  to  his  sanctification,  marries  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  Church.  As  for  those,  however,  who  have  ea^ 
trated  themselves,  {.«.,  who,  by  victorious  conflict  with  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  have  reached  a  state  in  which  they  feel  it  no  longer 
(Christ  here  denotes  the  end  of  a  conflict  which  is  indeed  not  so 
speedily  accomplished,  and  kindly  reckons  it  finished  when  it  is 
begun) — they  have  certainly  done  it  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven* e 
sake.  He  who  undertakes  it  from  other  motives,  in  self-will, 
without  the  gift  and  calling  of  God,  will  not  accomplish  it,  will 
never  accomplish  it.  TTiis  experience  testifies,  as  also  Christ 
here  takes  it  for  granted,  and  knows  no  fourth  class  consisting  of 
those  who  from  pride,  avarice,  or  any  other  motive  might  accom- 
plish  it.  Even  be  who  would  do  to  himself  as  Origen  did,  would 
not  thereby  destroy  the  desire,  which  it  is  well  known  may  still 
exist  in  those  who  have  been  bodily  castrated.  (Sir.  xx.  3,  xxx. 
21.) 

But  what  is  here  meant  by :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaveris  sake  f 
We  think  Christ  comprehends  in  this  expression  two  sorts  of 
cases :  the  one,  if  any  one  renounces  the  state  of  marriage  on 
account  of  an  office,  and  for  the  sake  of  active  labour  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  Paul ;  the 
other,  in  the  most  proper  and  immediate  sense  of  the  word,  if  any 
one  feels  in  his  experience  before  God  that  he  himself  can,  and 
is  to  be,  holy  and  happy,  only  in  an  unmarried  state,  that  this  is 
for  him  the  appointed  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In 
which  case,  therefore,  it  must  always  be  acknowledged  that 
Christ  knows  nothing  and  says  nothing  of  a  relatively  greater 
value  belonging  to  celibacy,  or  of  a  higher  degree  of  holiness  in 
it  ;^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  we  are  all  in 
various  ways  to  press,  and  the  most  of  us  in  the  state  of  marriage, 

^  On  which  Neander,  who  himself,  as  is  well  known,  remained^unmar- 
ried,  notwithstanding  takes  laudable  pains  to  speak  verv  truly,  and  not 
inaptly  calls  to  mind  how  Christ  elsewhere  has  found  fault  with  the 
burying  of  the  talent,  in  order  thereby  to  preserve  it  more  safely. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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is  alone  the  object  and  end,  while  the  refraining  on  the  part  of 
some  is  only  the  means  to  that  end.  Let  every  one  see  to  it  in- 
deed that  he  be  not  disobedient^  if  this  means  and  this  way  has 
been  appointed  for  him  ;  let  him  not  think  that  the  hSoTcu  must 
be  there  all  at  once,  whenever  he  thinks  so,  but  let  him  do  his 
part  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  the  gift  held  out  to  him,  in  the 
painful,  gradual,  perhaps  in  the  life  of  the  flesh  never  to  be  en- 
tirely accomplished,  euvovxl^€ip  iavrov.  And  in  so  far  Christ 
sa3r8,  last  of  all :  Whoso  finds  that  he  can  receive  it,  let  him  go 
on  with  earnestness  and  zeal !  Which  is  certainly  at  the  same 
time  an  evangelical  counsel,  a  challenge  addressed  to  all  whom 
it  concerns. 


Nothing  could  more  appropriately  follow  these  sayings  about 
marriage  and  celibacy  than  the  call  to  acknowledge  children  also 
(with  the  blessing  of  grace  J  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — children 
as  the  fruit  of  wedlock,  which,  notwithstanding  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  is  yet  always  of  course  blessed  of  God.  If,  in  parti- 
cular, what  has  just  been  said,  might  easily  be  misunderstood  by 
men  who  are  inclined  to  ideXjodfytjaKelny  we  see  in  opposition  to 
this  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  prepares  for  the  Son  upon 
earth  the  ways  of  testimony  as  well  as  of  sacrifice,  in  that  at  this 
moment,  and  no  other,  the  children  were  brought  to  Jesus  that 
he  might  bless  them.  Luke,  who  has  not  preserved  this  import 
tant  conneidon,  points  at  least  by  the  article  rh  ^piffrr)  to  the 
typical,  general  significance  of  the  incident :  There  were  once 
brought  to  him  also  the  children,  and  thus  did  he  receive  them, 
this  did  he  say  of  the  children  Ii  It^  moreover,  certainly  appears 
from  the  expression  fip€<f>i]j  if  it  were  not  already  implied  in  the 
irpoa^pewy  that  they  were  not  even  iraiBia  as  was  the  child 
(Matth.  xviii.)  who  was  called  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples,  but  mere  infants.     (1  Pet.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  19 ;  Luke 


1  One  may  even  say  here :  Thus  at  all  times  do  the  children  ever 
again  come  protestingly  in  our  way,  when  we  would  be  too  severe 
against  matrimony.  Mnch  more  superficially  Alford  is  for  nnderstand- 
ing  it  only  thus :  They  (the  people)  brought  to  him  also  their  chil- 
dren along  with  them, — which,  however,  scarcely  corresponds  to  the 
context. 
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ii.  12 — 16y  and  even  i.  41.  On  the  other  hand  airo  fipi^Htv^y  2 
Tim.  iii.  15,  is  used  only  as  a  proverbially  strong  expression.) 
Christ  also  is  not  desired  to  say  any  thing  to  them,  but  merely  to 
lay  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray  over  them,  or,  as  Mark  and  Luke 
denote  the  shy  modesty  of  the  request,  to  touch  them.  It  was  a 
praiseworthy  faith  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  who  brought  them 
(and  whoever  else  the  oi  irpotr^povre^^  indefinitely  named  in 
Mark,  may  be),  thus  to  expect  from  the  layuig  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  holy  man  (according  to  ancient  custom)  a  real  blessing  for 
those  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  receiving  the  word ;  the  dis* 
ciples,  however,  being  thus  interrupted  in  a  very  interesting 
conversation  which  they  would  fain  have  continued  by  farther 
questioning,  find  in  their  chagrin  the  expectation  to  be  improper, 
and  harshly  repel  them.  ^^  Do  not  heap  work  upon  him  already 
again,  he  can  scarcely  overtake  those  who  are  grown  up.^  What 
good  can  such  children  get  from  his  laying  his  hands  upon  them  ?'* 
Thus  ^^  do  they  chide,  with  the  gravity  of  young  Rabbis,  this 
interruption  to  a  difficult  inquiiy  of  their  high  school."  (Lange.) 
Upon  this  Christ  speaks  the  great  word,  which  completes  what 
he  had  previously  taught  regarding  marriage,  which  rebukes  all 
that  proud  contempt  with  which  many  a  one  might  in  after 
times  look  upon  the  lovely  firnit  of  blessed  marriages,  and  which 
gives  a  new  and  more  deeply-reaching  commentary  on  all  that 
was  said  in  Matth.  xviii.,  and  was  here  so  soon  forgotten  by  the 
disciples. 

That  the  ^^  children^*  and  the  ^^  «ucA"  here,  as  at  chap,  xviii.,  are 
to  be  distinguished,  and  yet  that  the  first  certainly  includes  the 
second,  we  do  not  here  prove  anew ;  it  is  evidently  implied  be- 
sides in  the  connecting  word  for.  In  like  manner  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  consists  of  such  children,  as  also  of  childlike 
men,  not  on  account  of  their  own  original  innocence,  but  through 
the  saving  grace  in  which  they  receive  it,  as  a  gift  and  blessing, 
is  equally  evident :  ^^  if  they  come^  and  come  to  me^  then  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Children  and  childlike  men,  then, 
do  not  need  a  previous  castration  in  order  to  this.   If  the  disciples, 

^  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  Schleiermacher  '*  that 
the  children  were  all  at  ODce  presented  in  a  crowd  and  throng." 

b2 
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in  a  Pelagian  spirit,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  man,  through  his 
own  knowing  and  willing,  believing  and  obeying,  must  bring  some- 
thing along  with  him ;  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  indeed 
deny  those  commands  to  be  found  elsewhere,  according  to  which  a 
man  must  himself  take  and  lay  hold  on,  must  himself  enter  by  force, 
must  struggle,  strive,  and  persevere,  yet  he  sharply  and  clearly 
strips  this  of  everything  Pelagian.  ^^  Not,  the  children  must  first 
become  as  you,  but  vice  versoj  you  must  become  as  the  children." 
(Kichter.)  The  saying,  which  is  added  in  Mark  and  Luke,  deter- 
mines this  in  a  simple  measured  expression  :  it  remains  grace  and 
gift,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  receivingy  t.«.,  consequently 
the  accepting  it  is  sufficient,  nay  all  that  goes  beyond  such  accep- 
tance is  already  too  much,  and  a  hindrance  in  the  way.  In  all 
the  so-called  co-operation  of  man,  there  remains  always  the  first 
and  ever  present  initkuive  of  God's  working  and  giving;  the 
more  passively y  in  the  true  sense,  the  man  comes  and  takes,  so 
much  the  better,  and  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning,  he  actually 
enters  only  by  this  pure  passivity  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Is 
not  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  a  living  call  for  help  ? 
Beceive  me,  I  have  nothing,  I  need  everything,  I  too  would 
fain  find  my  little  place  upon  earth !  Is  it  not  a  living  expres- 
sion of  faith  : — I  reckon  and  trust  that  I  will  not  be  left  to  lie 
and  perish !  As  it  were  an  embodied  appeal  to  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Creator,  who  does  not  forsake  his  work  even  though 
marred  and  corrupted  (Is.  xlv.  10»  11).  As  truly  as  God  has  let 
that  child  be  bom,  so  surely  has  he  also  prepared  a  salvation  for 
it,  and  it  lives  and  smiles  in  a  fides  impKcila  on  this  salvation. 
As  a  child — ^this,  in  reference  to  adults,  is  not  equivalent  to,  as  a 
stock  or  machine ;  for  as  the  child  at  least  lets  itself  be  carried 
and  brought,  and  keeps  itself  quiet  when  caressed  and  blessed, 
so  we,  on  our  part,  when  brought  to  Christ  or  drawn  to  him, 
must  ourselves  come  and  receioey  and  in  so  far  as  a  counteractive 
tendency  has  been  awakened  in  us,  we  have  enough  to  do  to  over- 
come this,  in  order  not  to  keep  us  away  from  ourselves  and  firom 
Christ.  But  all  this  again  must  be  done  in  childlike  simplicity, 
humility,  sense  of  need,  and  childlike  trust.  K  we  have  to  do  with 
men,  then  the  true  rule  is :  Be  no  child,  trust,  look  to — ^whom  T 
But  if  we  have  to  do  with  God,  then  it  cannot  often  enough  be 
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repeated :  Be  only  a  child — follow  the  call,  trust  to  the  promise, 
take  the  gift,  obey  the  word,  all  as  if  thou  didst  let  thyself  be 
lifted,  carried,  comforted,  blessed  I 

Fully  warranted,  then,  against  all  unchildlike  objection,  which 
does  not  understand  the  receiving  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
the  use  which  the  Church  makes  of  this  declaration  and  act  of 
Christ  as  the  institution  of  infant  baptistn.  He  who  here  blesses 
chOdren,  oertably  ^th  no  empty  and  unmeaning  ceremony,  or 
merely  to  please  the  superstition  of  those  who  brought  them 
(does  he  ever  at  any  other  time  act  thus  T),  gives  also  the  greater 
blessing  of  baptism,  which  includes  the  whole  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  those  who  are  now  brought  to  him,  and  just  as  here, 
reckons  their  being  brought  as  a  coming.  For  it  is  truly  a 
comings  quite  as  sufficient  as  that  of  adults,  who  have  also  no- 
thing to  bring  but  themselves  and  their  own  sinful  nature.  If 
conscious  sins  have  already  proceeded  from  the  sininl  nature, 
then  does  repentance  and  faiih  belong  to  a  true  coming,  then  with- 
out both  of  these  can  no  one  be  baptized ;  but  a  little  child  does 
not  need  repentance,  and  the  grace  in  which  we  believe  antici- 
pates his  faith,  just  as  it  does  ours  before  it  is  there.  Do  we  not 
all  receive  the  grace,  which  we  afterwards  consciously  experi- 
ence, first  unconsciously,  as  fipi^^  as  embryos,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
new  birth.'  He  who  afterwards  believesyjust  as  he  has  already  been 
baptized,  is  saved ;  for  he  also  who  is  baptized  because  he  has 
believed,  received  in  his  faith  already  the  first  fruits  of  the  grace 
of  baptism  sealed  by  the  outward  sacrament.  We  may,  there- 
fore boldly  say,  that  infant  baptism  alone  corresponds  to  the 
idea  of  the  first  sacrament,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  giving  and  receiv- 
ing on  the  part  of  God  which  goes  before,  lays  the  foundation, 
and  is  alone  efficacious.'  And  if  baptized  children  die^  they  are 
saved  and  blessed,  before  they  could  resist.  If  unbaptized?  In 
that  case  also  is  fully  warranted  the  use,  only  less  general  on 
account  of  unbelief,  which  the  Church  makes  of  the  same  say- 
ing, "  Suffisr  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  in  the  hymns 
and  funeral  orations  for  consolation  at  the  burial  of  children. 

1  For  "  all  gifts  of  God  do  not  enter  by  the  door  of  the  understanding 
into  the  souL"     (Roob).    The  first  fundamental  gift  never  I 

^  Upon  which  we  have  further  expressed  ourselves  in  the  last  part 
of  this  work,  in  the  excursus  on  infant  baptism. 
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He  who  lets  them  die  tells  them  precisely  thereby  to  come  to 
Him,  and  will  assuredly  have  the  same  blessing  for  them  in  the 
other  world,  which  in  this  he  does  not  withhold  from  them.  At 
most,  it  might  still  be  said,  that  there  remains  a  difference  between 
recei\'ing  the  grace  of  baptism  (which  gives  all,  and  which  washes 
away  the  sinful  nature,)  in  this  world,  and  receiving  it  in  the 
other  world,  a  difference,  it  may  be  supposed  (for  who  will  say 
more  on  these  secret  things),  which  always  leaves  a  preference 
to  baptism  in  the  flesh,  at  least  in  its  first  stage  parallel  to  that 
important  difference  between  grown  up  persons  who  have  attained 
to  regeneration  upon  earth,  or  not  till  they  are  in  Hades.  But 
this  again,  in  reference  to  little  children^  seems  not  very  con- 
ceivable. 


ON  FOLLOWING  JESUS,  AND  THE  RENUNCIATION  BELONGING 
THERETO,  (the  RICH  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  LABOURERS 
IN  THE  VINEYARD.) 

(Matth.  xix.  17— xx.  16;  Markx.  18—31 ;  Luke  xviii.  18—30.) 

So  fer  all  is  again  connected :  the  discourse  of  Christ  progres- 
sively developes  itself  in  connection  with  the  occasions  afforded 
him,  completes  itself,  and  again,  as  frequently,  advances  from 
the  exoteric  to  the  esoteric  in  the  parable  intended  for  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  beginning  of  chap,  xx.,  which  Matthewy  alone  of 
the  apostles  and  ear-witnesses,  has  preserved.  Would  that  the 
critics  of  the  first  Gospel  might  seek  in  the  first  place,  by  patient 
inquiry  and  interpretation,  to  apprehend  its  relation  to  *he  two 
others,  particularly  as  regards  the  sayings  of  Christ,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  our  aim  to  present  it  in  this  book !  Then  would 
the  supposition,  in  other  respects  so  natural,  ever  more  commend 
itself,  that  the  Church  has  put,  and  could  only  put,  at  the  head 
of  the  New  Testament  canon,  a  recension  precisely  corresponding 
to  the  Aramaic  original  of  the  Apostle.^ 

^  We  for  our  part  do  not  adhere  to  the  *'  Fabula  de  Matthaeo  syro- 
chaldaice  conscripto"  (Harless) — but  with  Guerike  abide  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  translation  of  which,  althongh  not 
always  literal^  yet  always  an  exact  rendering,  was  executed  at  all 
events  under  the  authority  of  the  Apostle,  either  by  himself  or  by 
others. 
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Following  Jesus,  and  the  renunciation  necessary  thereto^  is 
ivhat  is  now  spoken  of.  The  young  man,  rich  in  possessions  and 
good  works,  who  offers  himself  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  yet 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  the  necessary  conditions,  affords 
occasion  for  showing  how,  even  in  order  to  take  the  Jirst  step  in 
following  Christ,  all  riches  and  possession  (what  is  outward  to  be 
understood  as  the  expression  and  figure  for  what  is  inward)  must 
be  renounced.  In  order  again  to  complete  this  testimony,  the 
question  of  Peter  makes  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  show  how,  in 
continuing  to  follow  him,  there  is  required  a  iurther  renuncia- 
tion of  all  eager  seeking  after  reward^  of  all  self-willed  striving 
after  future  possession,  and  compensation  for  what  has  been  for- 
saken. The  foregoing  conversation  with  the  rich  youth  consists 
of  three  questions  and  their  corresponding  answers.  The  first 
question  and  answer  contains  only  the  preparatory,  the  second 
the  already  more  definitely  commencing,  trialj  the  third,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  now  decisive  disclosure  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  To  the  first,  partly  improper,  question  (in  so  far  as  it  makes 
the  attainment  of  life  to  depend  upon  doing  in  the  false  sense  of 
merit)  Christ  replies  by  way  o{ proving  him :  Yes  I  only  seriously 
attempt  it  in  this  way,  and  keep  the  commandments  of  the  good 
God  by  doing  good  I  To  the  second  question  in  which  he  fool- 
ishly betrays  himself,  the  more  definitely  testing  answer  presses 
more  closely  home :  The  old  commandments  with  which  you 
are  familiar — art  thou  then  really  done  with  these  T  And  now, 
when  the  error  of  the  young  man  comes  to  full  expression  (all 
these  have  I  kept  I),  Christ  also  decisively  discloses  (although  still 
figuratively  proving  him)  what  is  implied  in  emptying  himself  of 
all  his  possessions^  of  all  outward  and  inward  riches,  as  a  poor 
man  who  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  in  foUowing 
Atm,  receiving  grace  from  him,  to  keep  and  confirm  it  under 
the  cross.  Upon  the  rich  youth  going  away,  iurther  occasion  is 
given  to  Christ  to  open  up  more  fully  to  the  disciples,  who  were 
then  present,  the  true  significance  of  this  incident  and  of  what 
he  had  already  said.  He  affirms  by  way  of  warning  that  a  rich 
man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  disciples  must  have  understood  the  general  and 
deep-reaching  meaning  of  the  words  ;  t\erefore  by  the  general 
question  at   ver.   25,  they  elicit  the   concluding   declaration  : 
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The  being  savedj  with  all  that  belongs  thereto,  is  for  men  generally 
(rich  and  poor),  only  possible  through  the  omnipotent  grace  of 
God.  But  upon  this  Peter  leaps  again  from  the  first  and  more 
intelligent  question  to  the  other  side  of  the  error ;  he  thinks  that 
tfiey  had  done  what  was  required  of  the  young  man,  and  thus 
appropriates  to  himself  again  as  a  possession  the  (not  yet  in- 
wardly true)  renunciation  which  they  had  made,  inasmuch  as  he 
claims  the  reward  for  this  as  a  thing  due  to  him  and  meritoriously 
earned.  Upon  this  Christ  declares  finally,  that  indeed  an  incon- 
ceivable reward  of  grace  is  (in  fiiture  and  even  now)  assuredly 
prepared,  as  for  the  Apostles,  so  for  every  disciple  who  forsakes 
and  renounces  all  in  order  to  follow  Christ ;  but  yet  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  losingwhat  is  the  main  element  and  consummation 
of  the  reward,  eternal  Ufej  if  an  eager  desire  of  reward  has  marred 
and  inwardly  cancelled  the  act  of  renunciation.  This,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  the  import  of  the  saying  which,  in  chap.  xix.  30  and 
XX.  16,  stands  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  parable  that 
illustrates  it. 

Matthew,  the  eye-witness,  introduces  the  incident,  which  had 
made  a  deep  impression  also  upon  him,  with  a  Behold  !  to  awaken 
attention.  Luke  at  least  gives  it  in  the  same  connexion,  while 
Mark  still  more  definitely  connects  it  with  the  foregoing  in  the 
words  ^^  when  he  was  gone  outj^  after  blessing  the  children.  The 
at  first  indefinite  eU  or  rk  of  Matthew  and  Mark  is  afterwards 
designated  by  veavlaKO^,  according  to  Luke  he  was  an  apxwv^ 
president,  or  ruler  of  any  kind.  However  much  this  incident 
resembles  in  the  beginning  that  other  recorded  by  Luke^  chap. 
X.  25,  there  is  yet  a  great  difierence  not  only  in  the  further 
course  of  the  reply  to  the  same  question,  but  the  same  question 
is  in  the  one  case  put  in  a  malicious,  tempting  spirit,  while  in 
that  before  us,  with  all  the  error  that  accompanies  it,  it  is  asked 
in  the  sincere  earnestness  of  good  intention.  The  zealous  young 
man  has  already  waited  for  Christ's  coming  out,  runs  to  meet 
him  in  the  way,  kneels  down  before  him  with  reverence,  and 
addresses  him  with  the  best  meant  title,  good  Master^  in  the  sense 
in  which  ayaOiy  tcpdriare  and  the  like  were  generally  used,  as 
the  seven  elders  of  a  synagogue  were  (at  least  at  a  later  period) 
called  Qi^'^to.  There  is  less  perhaps  of  flattery'  under  this  ex- 
pression,  than  of  an  inconsiderateness  which  leads  him  to  use 
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this  great  word,  d^Oi^;,  in  connexion  with  rl  &yaehv  noi^ta^; 
only  in  this  view  does  Christ  take  him  up.      He  was  not  pre- 
cisely a  youth,  according  to  the  present  use  of  the  term,  for  he 
says,  ver.  20,  ix  veorryro^  fiov  (which  indicates  one  who  had 
passed  considerably  beyond  the  stage  of  i/e^?),  yet  he  was  a 
young  man  to  be  a  ruler,  and  this  also  speaks  for  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  of  his  legal  piety .^    He  has  aimed  at  doing  goody  would 
tain  be  able  to  produce  much  of  this  goodness,  knows  also  (what 
not  many  so  clearly  knew  and  frankly  confessed)  that  the  way 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  even  for  Israelites  and  rulers,  is 
this  doing  good.     He  even  speaks  earnestly  of  eternal  liftf  which 
occurs  literally  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  which 
afterwards  had  a  settled  place  in   the  deeper  doctnne  among 
the  Jews  (Wis.  ii.  23 ;  zv.  3),  and,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  a 
current  idea  and  expression,  which  (as  in  many  other  instances) 
the  phraseology  of  that  time,  anticipating  the  full  revelation, 
had  adopted.    He  who  thus  spake  in  earnest  had  already  passed 
beyond  that  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  promises  which 
cleaves  to  what  is  earthly,  for  which  reason  Mareion  would 
here  cancel  the  aiivwy.      It  might  almost  be  said  in  praise  of 
this  ruler,  that  he  deserves  a  better  life,  even  an  heavenly  (Heb. 
xi.  16.)  But  apart  from  what  we  shall  soon  find,  namely,  that  at 
bottom  his  heart  yet  cleaves  to  the  possessions  of  this  world,  his 
grand  error  lies  certainly  in  the  &a,  in  which  he  connects  the 
e;^*!'  Ijanriv  (according  to  Mark  and  Luke  it  is  even  icKrifHfvofAewy 
to  say  nothing  of  the  contradiction  in  this  Scripture  expression  to 
his  meaning)  with  the  deserving  and  earning  7ro£€4i'.     Nay  since, 
in  his  question,  he  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  commandments, 
we  see  that  in  his  blindness  he  aims  at  truly  meritorious,  extra- 

^  How,  aooording  to  Stein  (on  Luke,  p.  205),  Matthew  could  be 
induced  by  the  ex  vtAniTot  fwv  to  add  his  ptayiaKos  as  a  conjecture,  seems 
incomprehensible  to  us,  seeing  that  the  opposite  might  rather  be  inferred 
from  that  expression,  as  Neander  even  infers  this  from  the  entire  style 
of  address. 

2  Here  this  expression  occurs  for  the  first  time,  and  again  only  at 
Matthew  xxv.  46  in  the  first  three  Gospels ;  it  first  comes  prominently 
forward  in  John.  Still  it  denotes  only  what  is  pre-supposed  in,  and 
forms,  the  ground  idea  of  the  entire  Bible  revelation,  even  from  the  Old 
Testament  onwards — which  Lutz  in  his  Bibl.  Dogmatik,  p.  19,  affirms 
better  than  he  afterwards  brings  out  in  detail. 

2 
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ordinary,  works  by  which  he  might  come  to  be  like  the  good 
master  I 

Ver.  17.  The  other  reading  in  Matthew,  "  What  askest  thou  me 
about  the  good?  One  is  good!"  although  many  receive  it  as 
beyond  all  doubt  the  right  one,^  we  yet  can  by  no  means  accept 
notwithstanding  of  the  authorities  in  its  favour.  It  appears 
indeed  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  the  sense  that  in  irepX  rod  ayar- 
Oovj  the  idea,  the  essence  of  the  good  should  be  brought  into  pro- 
minence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  far  too  abstract  for 
the  concrete  saying  of  Christ,  which  directly  takes  up  the  word 
of  the  questioner,  since  Christ  seldom,  and  only  upon  special 
occasion,  speaks  in  abstract  ideas.  It  is  rather  an  early  cor- 
rection and  gloss,  because  the  rl  /le  Xeyeif^  ar/a06v  (confirmed 
by  two  other  evangelists)  was  found  to  be  dogmatically  offensive 
and  unintelligible.  If  Christ,  however,  had  not  really  said  this, 
how  would  any  one  have  been  so  bold  as  to  put  in  this  expression  T 
And  how  should  Matthew  in  this  place,  quite  against  his  usual 
manner,  give  the  paraphrase  instead  of  the  more  exact  word  ? 
He  alone  rather  has  the  question  and  answer  quite  exact.  Twice 
does  the  young  man  make  use  of  the  weighty  word  ar/aOo^ 
(Mark  and  Luke  have  merely  rl  iroiriaoDy  ti  Trotijo-a?),  and, 
strictly  corresponding  to  this,  the  same  word  occurs  twice  also  in 
the  answer :  ^^  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  word  which  thou 
hast  twice  used  t  Be  not  so  hasty  with  this  great  word  I  I  am 
(for  thee)  not  so  suddenly  a  good  master,  and  there  are  great 
doubts  about  the  doing  good  of  those  who  are  not  good."  The 
youth  of  course,  with  all  his  kneeling  reverence,  held  Christ  to 
be  a  mere  mati ;  this  presupposition  Christ  meanwhile  humbly 
accepts  for  the  sake  of  the  instructive  words  in  connection  with 
it  in  which  the  youth,  with  substantially  the  same  error,  calls  him 
arfodo^j  and  naively  without  more  ado  gives  himself  credit  for 
the  capacity  ar^aOov  ri  irotrjaai.     The  same  error  consists  in  not 

^  Amongst  whom  is  also  Jul.  MUller,  because  this  reading  suits  him 
in  his  philosophizing : — Christ  leads  first  of  all  from  the  particular  to 
the  abstract^  general  idea  of  the  good,  then  from  this  to  the  personal 
God  I  (Y.  d.  SUnde  i.  1 10).  Schleiermacher  nearly  to  the  same  effect. 

^  Origen  already  knows  of  both  texts  beside  each  other ;  the  Syrian^ 
however,  which  has  always  great  value  for  us,  has  only  the  common 
reading. 
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knowing  of  the  kokop  of  fallen  man,  and  still  more  deeply  in  this, 
that  even  the  creature  who  is  not  fallen  has  yet  not  in  him- 
self the  ground  and  source  of  the  arfoBo^  ehai,  Christ  takes 
care  not  to  say : — I  am  not  good — or,  One  only  is  good,  My 
Father}  When  he  calls  himself  the  good  Shepherd  John 
X.  12,  this  is  more  than  a  good  Maaier;  when  at  John  viii. 
46,  he  maintains  his  sinlessness,  he  precisely  thereby  attests  the 
divinity  dwelling  in  his  present  humanity,  for  without  this, 
Q^X~D  ^^^  sinner  are  one  and  the  same.'  He  deals  more  exactly 

T  T       I  y 

with  the  word  than  the  rationalists,  who  "  overheat  themselves 
with  phrases,  call  him  the  best,  noblest,  most  excellent,  most  per- 
fect, &c.,"  and  yet  deny  his  divine  dignity.  He  says  here  to 
the  youth  what  he  must  say  still  more  strongly  to  these  people, 
not  in  kindness,  but  in  anger : — "  Why  calleat  tliou  me  good  ?" 
He  however,  at  the  same  time  attests  his  divinity  (although  he 
does  not  speak  plainly  of  what  is  concealed)  when  he  who  knew 
no  sin  affirms : — "  None  is  good  save  one  that  is  God,^  Luther 
well  compares  with  this  that  other  word,  *^  My  doctrine  is  not 
mine," — ^where  Christ  in  like  manner  speaks  of  his  humanity  as 
such  .  Still  more  profoundly  Augustine  says  here :  "  Christ  knew 
himself  not  after  the  flesh."  Detinger,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  go  too  deep  when  he  thinks  that  God  alone  is  aryaOo^  as  being 
aTreipaoTO^  kom&v  (Jam.  i.  3),  that  the  good  angels  as  being  still 
liable  to  fall  are  not  pure  before  him,  and  that  even  the  humanity 

^  It  is  so  read  only  in  the  Clementines,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
Marcionitic  separation  of  the  good  God  of  Christ,  from  the  merely 
righteous  Lawgiver  of  the  Old  Testament.  (S.  Hilgenfeld  klement. 
Rekogn.  p.  210.)  Again  recently  Vigilantius  Rationalis  read  quite 
naively  without  more  ado  :  "  only  the  Father  in  heaven" — so  as  to 
bring  out  the  antithesis  to  the  Son  as  at  chap.  xxiv.  36. 

^  Never  has  Jesus  anywhere  said  (if  he  says^so  here  it  is  the  only 
time)  that  any  one  honoured  hiin  too  highly,  never  did  he  protest  against 
any  degree  of  love,  honour,  thanksgiving,  adoration.  Boos,  die  Lehre 
J.  Christo  p.  79. 

3  See  horn.  lit.  Correspondenzblatt  1829,  p.  176.  '*  Choose  then 
ye  friends  of  reason,  between  these  two  conclusions  dictated  hy  reason 
itself.  None  is  good  but  the  one  God  ;  Christ  is  good ;  therefore  Christ 
is  the  one  God.  Or ;  none  is  good  but  the  one  God.  Christ  is  not  the 
one  God ;  therefore  Christ  is  not  good"  The  same  dilemma  is  presented 
quite  as  sharply  and  correctly  in  the  fine  sermon  by  Nitzsch  (vi. 
Auswahl  p.  6) — with  which  we  in  general  entirely  agree  in  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  text. 
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of  Christ  as  liable  to  temptation,  was  not  good  in  the  absolate 
sense.  For  these  ideas,  though  true  in  a  certain  measure,  do 
not  belong  to  the  connexion  here,  and  would  be  too  far  above 
the  capacity  of  the  enquirer  to  be  an  answer  to  his  question. 
Nay,  we  would  not  even  suppose  with  Ullmann  that  Jesus 
here  calls  only  God  ^^  good  "  in  the  most  pregnant  sense,  because 
the  human  goodness  and  morality  of  Jesus  can  only  be  a  becomr 
ing  goodness,  such  as  developes  itself  and  must  complete  itself 
through  conflict — for  this  properly  runs  into  the  foregoing.^  We 
abide  by  the  simple  sense  that  Christ — ^without  denying  his  own 
goodness  or  his  own  divinity,  in  virtue  of  which  (difierently  from 
what  it  does  in  other  men)  that  goodness  dwells  in  his  humanity 
— seriously  corrects  the  youth,  and  thus  in  the  first  place  shames 
his  pride  by  His  own  humility.  Thou  speakest  so  smartly  of 
doing  good  ;  Itell  thee  it  is  necessary  first  to  &«  good  (I  too  would 
not  be  good,  as  thou  thinkest,  if  I  were  a  man  as  thou  supposest), 
it  is  necessary  in  particular  for  you  to  become  good  ere,  in  the 
way  of  doing^  yon  can  bring  out  this  or  that  good  thing  from  the 
inward  treasure.  (Chap.  xiL  35).  It  is  necessary  to  stand  in 
unbroken  fellowship  with  the  alone  independent  original  source 
of  all  goodness,  for  out  of,  and  without,  God  no  one  is  good.^  But 
if,  with  real  and  upright  earnestness,  thou  wilt  enter  into  the  life 
of  which  thou  speakest — the  giKxi  God  has  long  since  told  thee 
(so  that  thou  needest  not  to  ask  of  me)  in  what  way  man  is  again 
to  become  holy  as  Grod  is  holy !  As  we  read  in  the  Talmud 
(Bosch  haschanah,  Fol.  59,  1;  Zeror  hammer,  Fol.  151,  2), 
^^  Nothing  is  good  but  the  law^^ — so  Christ  points  to  this  mirror 
of  the  Divine  goodness  and  holiness  for  sinful  man,  to  its  parti- 
cular commandments^  which  contain  answer  enough  for  every  r{ 
argaJBov.    Wilt  thou  do  good  I — then  be  and  become  good — God 

^  Gomp.  what  Wimmer  has  brought  forward  against  this,  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1845,  1.  What  he,  however,  seeks  to  bring  out  by  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  ^l  fJi : — No  one  is  good  except  under  the  condition 
that  God,  as  the  original  source  of  all  goodness,  is  the  ground  also  of 
his  goodness— appears  to  us  again  too  far-fetched,  and  beyond  the  con- 
nexion, when  put  forward  on  grammatical  grounds  in  this  way,  although 
it  certainly  remains  the  deeper  fundamental  idea. 

^  ''The  master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  2),  and  the  ruler  of  our  text,  are 
to  be  pronounced  alike  foolish,  because  they  presume  to  give  judgment 
upon  a  thing  which  they  properly  do  not  yet  at  all  understand.''  Stein 
on  Luke,  p.  206. 
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is  good — ^'  let  His  word  (and  commandment)  be  thy  teaeherJ* 
While  Christ  now,  as  at  ver.  23^  makes  the  eternal  Ufey  after 
which  the  young  man  inqoires,  to  be  the  same  with  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  inasmuch  as  he  says,  elaekffeuff  which  is  the  formula 
generally  used  in  connection  with  the  latter,  he  cites  for  the  rest 
only  the  word  of  Moses.  (Lev.  xviii.  5.)  He  does  not  say 
again  eternal  life,  because  it  does  not  so  stand  in  that  passage,  but 
he  thereby  teaches  us  to  interpret  and  understand  the  Mosaic 
promise  of  eternal  life,  just  as  at  Luke  z.  25,  28.  Those  who 
will  not  do  so,  and  who  understand  by  the  word  ^^  life"  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  only  tempcnrad  good,  are  here  refuted  and  dis- 
missed by  Christ.  Further,  our  Lord  here  maintains  against  the 
Antinomians,  that  the  law  must  by  all  means  be  kept  and  ful- 
filled in  order  to  salvation,  only  that  this  is  to  be  done  in  no  other 
way  than  that  which  is  by  grace.^  In  the  error  of  those  who  seek 
righteousness  by  works,  and  apply  themselves  to  this  in  their  own 
strength,  the  truth  lies  partially ;  Christ  builds  upon  this,  and 
teaches  in  the  first  place  to  make  real  earnest  work  of  it,  so  as 
to  penetrate  through  it  to  the  truth.  He  who  has  not  first 
made  the  attempt  by  works,  how  can  he  come  to  repentance,  which 
yet  alone  leads  to  fiuth  in  grace,  and  thus  to  the  true  establishing 
of  the  law  1 

Yer.  18,  19.  The  commandments — says  Christ  plainly,  and 
thereby  denoting  the  ^'  ten  commandments"  almost  as  definitely 
for  an  Israelite,  as  the  same  expression  would  do  now  to  a  Chris- 
tian child.  Or,  if  the  usage  according  to  which  these  command- 
ments were  thus  denoted,  had  by  this  time  actually  begun  to  be 
uncertain — ^Christ  here  confirms  it,  and  teaches  us  to  recognise  in 
the  commandments  given  from  Sinai  the  permanent  kernel  of  legis- 
lation universally  binding,  in  order  to  eternal  life,  as  he  here,  and 
again  chap.  xxii.  37 — 40,  makes  use  of  two  summary  expressions 
fix>m  Moses  for  the  two  tables.  The  apx^a^v  must  also  have  pretty 
well  perceived  what  the  good  Master  would  say;  this  he  betrayed, 
at  the  same  time,  when,  with  an  inconsiderately  hasty  expression 
of  surprise  at  being  thus  referred  back  to  old  things,  he  asks : 

^  Wilt  thou,  a  favoared  follower  of  the  Sariour,  lose  again  the  life 
received  from  him,  and  from  being  one  of  the  first  become  one  of  the 
last  who  remain  without?  Only  despise  the  commandments  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  kept  precisely  by  thee. 
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Tlola^ ;  Which  f  Surely  not  the  old  ordinary  ones  ?  Mark  and 
Luke  (in  which  we  have  again  a  specimen  of  their  more  inexact 
contraction)  pass  over,  along  with  the  foregoing  citation  from 
Lev,  xviii.  5,  also  this  characteristic  intermediate  question,  and 
represent  Christ  as  at  once  sa}ring  only,  ^^  Thou  knowest  the  com- 
mandments." Matthew  informs  us  most  exactly  how  and  what 
Christ  spake,  inasmuch  as  He  prescribed  not  merely  to  this  young 
man,  but  at  the  same  time  to  us  all,  the  true  beginning  of  the 
catechism  in  order  to  a  knowledge  of  sin.  Let  those  Christian 
catechists  who  deem  the  Decalogue  imperfect  and  insufficient  to 
embrace  all  that  men  are  required  to  do  in  order  to  eternal  life,  and, 
those  in  like  manner,  who  would  remove  it  from  the  true  place, 
which  God  Himself  has  given  to  it  as  the  irdiharftayo^  ek  Xpurrov 
— see  to  it  that  they  are  not  contradicting  Christ,  who  here  unde- 
niably fixes  its  true  use  and  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cate- 
chism. But  why  does  he  begin  with  the  second  table  ?  Because 
this  is  most  fitted  to  carry  conviction  from  without  to  the  heart  of 
man,  and  because  it  is  more  natural  to  test  at  once  his  conduct 
towards  men.^  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  first  table  :  Hon- 
our God  alone  I  he  has  already  indicated  at  ver.  17  ;  nor  does 
he  fail  here,  looking  back,  to  repeat  the  commandment  respect- 
ing father  and  mother  (already  chap.  xv.  4,  brought  forward  as 
an  important  fundamental  commandment),  as  the  transition  from 
the  first  table  to  the  second.  He  then  concludes  with  what  is 
also  explained  at  chap.  xxii.  39,  as  the  sum  of  the  second  table, 
in  which  it  gives  itself  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense  as 
taking  cognisance  of  and  judging  the  disposition  of  the  hearty  so 
that  these  very  words,  Thou  shalt  love  !  at  the  same  time  include 
and  represent  the  last  commandment  against  coveting.  Mark 
and  Luke  do  not  so  carefiilly  preserve  the  original  words ;  both 
follow  (as  also  the  Apostle  at  Rom.  xiii.  9),  a  transposition  to 
be  found  in  Philo  (and  which  had  come  to  be  in  use  in  the 
Jewish  schools),  of  adultery  before  murder,  and  leave  out  the 
love  of  our  neighbour.      Mark  gives  instead  of  this  a  peculiar, 

^  As  a  true  catechist  must  still  always  hold  up  prominently  before 
children  the  second  table  (with  the  '^  Father  and  Mother"  that  leads  to 
it,  and,  in  its  sura,  the  love  of  our  neighbour),  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deeper  understanding  of  the  first  table  can  only  begin  with  the 
second  and  third  principal  part. 
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and  by  no  means  a  quite  corresponding,  expression  of  the  last 
commandment,  which  denotes  the  Om  iTriOvfii^aei^  by  its  most 
natural  expression  in  the  outward  act,  Mff  airoarepriajy;.  Only 
as  given  by  Matthew  does  the  question^  and  the  trial  which  lies 
beneath  the  words  of  Christ,  rise  with  psychological  fineness  and 
correctness  to  an  ever  sharper  climax :  Hast  thou  kept  this  f 
And  actually  this  also  ?  First  the  negative  hno^Ml^  the  expres- 
sion of  which  has  most  to  do  with  the  outward  work  and  word, 
from  which  a  man  most  easily  justifies  himself;  then  more  posi- 
tively, the  commandment  that  speaks  of  the  disposition  of  heart 
which  is  ihe  first  commandment  for  men,  when  the  honour  which 
as  a  child  he  gives  to  God  coincides  with  that  which  he  gives 
to  those  who  stand  to  him  in  the  stead  of  God ;  finally,  alto- 
together  positively  and  belonging  to  the  heart — hve.  AD  this, 
however,  implies  in  it  the  rebuking  question : — Is  the  man  to 
whom  such  prohibitions  and  commands  must  be  given — good  by 
nature?  Is  he  not  fi*om  his  birth  a  murderer,  adulterer,  thief 
and  liar  in  heart,  a  child  without  reverence,  a  man  without  love? 
Ver.  20.  The  young  man  is  too  much  blinded  to  understand 
Christ's  meaning,  and  now  first  brings  to  light  his  entire  blind- 
ness.^ He  lets  himself  imagine,  as,  alas  I  many  do  still,  that  he 
is  done  with  the  ten  commandments  I  Probably  when  Christ 
had  got  the  length  of  Thou  shah  not  kill  I  he  had  his  answer 
already  on  bis  tongue.  When  the  Honour  thy  father  and  mother 
comes,  he  hastens  to  add  from  my  youth  up — which,  besides,  was 
a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  for  the  iiilfilment  of  the 
law  and  piety,  see  Tob.  i.  8 — 10  ;  ii.  13  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15.*  The 
last,  however,  which  should  have  struck  most  strongly,  he  does 
not  hear  at  all^  and  so  he  comes  briskly  out  with  the  terribly 
naive  lie : — ^AU  these  have  I  kept,  and  carefully  had  respect  to  I 
Thou  hast  then  been  a  reverently  obedient  child  from  the  womb  ? 
Thou  hast  then  loved  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  thy  whole  life 

^  Mark  puts  into  his  mouth  io  this  answer  again  a  Aiddo-jcaXc,  now 
without  the  rejected  epiiheton  omans, 

^  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  expression,  without  our  being 
under  the  necessity,  with  Neander  (as  already  mentioned),  of  supposing 
it  more  probable,  that  this  was  an  aged  man  looking  back  complacently 
on  his  past  life,  and  of  correcting  the  statement  of  Matthew  accord- 
ingly. 
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long? — ^And  yet  the  young  man  does  not  consciously  lie,  but 
seriously  thinks  that  it  is  so  as  he  says  ;  hence^  according  to 
Mark,  Christ  looked  upon  him  with  pitying  love  and  kindness. 
Christian  teacher  and  evangelist  be  not  thou  all  at  once  polemi- 
cally offended  with  all  who  are  legally  righteous  I  Do  not  un- 
wisely and  unjustly  speak  against  such  mistaken  ones  with  angry 
dogmatical  rebuke  I  There  is  a  difference  to  be  observed  among 
those  who  are  work-righteous :  this  young  man  here  is  of  a  nobler 
nature,  and  stands  unconsciously  already  in  the  transition  class 
between  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  the  contrast  between  whom 
is  pourtrayed  in  the  parable  which,  in  Luke,  immediately  goes 
before.  The  juatUia  dvilisy  the  outward  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments so  far  as  one  knows  and  can  keep  them,  is  already 
something  worth  in  its  kind ;  who  would  not  regard  such  a  youth 
with  more  pleasure  than  he  would  a  wild,  dissolute  person,  and 
transgressor?  But,  indeed,  this  very  honesty  and  rectitude 
makes  the  heart  that  at  bottom  honestly  striven — ^to  be  not  at 
peace,  not  certain  and  sure ;  the  more  that  one  has  kept  the 
commandments,  with  all  the  more  betraying  urgency  does  the 
question  press  itself  forward.  What  lack  I  yet?  Such  a  man 
understands  not  his  own  question,  and  thinks  that  he  only  says. 
Are  there  not  somewhere  still  more  commandments  to  which  I 
must  apply  myself? — ^is  there  not  a  special  extra-work  for  my 
zeal  in  doing  good  f  But  his  heart  confesses,  against  his  know- 
ledge and  will,  that  there  is  still  one  thing,  still  the  principal 
thing  really  lacking  to  him.  Now,  he  who  goes  on  self-willed 
and  uninstructed  in  this  way,  wiU  doubtless,  from  a  good  begin- 
ning, land  at  last  in  bad  Pharisaism  and  monkery ;  but  he  who 
only  proceeds  with  questioning^  and  comes  to  the  true  Mastery 
shall  obtain  the  true  answer  which  will  lay  open  the  bottom  of 
the  heart. 

Yer.  21.  Thus  does  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Christ  receive  and 
treat  the  case.  He  does  not  deal  unjustly  with  the  young  man, 
as  if  he  understood  him  arrogantly  to  say,  Am  I  not  then  per- 
fect when  I  have  kept  all  the  commandments  ?  for  then  would 
he  not  have  come  to  the  good  Master,  and  would  not  have  stayed 
to  ask  anything  more  after  the  first  question.  One  thing  thou 
lackest  still!  Thus  do  Mark  and  Luke  also  well  enough  express 
Christ's  meaning,  if  with  Luther^s  marginal  gloss  we  understand  : 
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Thou  art  still  entirely  lacking, — with  the  one  thing  thou  lackest 
all,— the  principal  thing  1  Literally  Christ  said,  If  thou  toUt  he 
perfect — O,  how  kindly  yielding,  and  withal  most  deeply  sham- 
ing, and  most  sharply  convictive  1  Apparently  Christ  gives  him 
what  he  has  desired,  and  points  out  to  him  a  special  work,  but 
observe  that  what  He  requires  of  him  is  only  the  simple  test, 
whether  he  is  able  really  to  keep  the  first  commandment  of  the 
first  table  from  which  all  others  flow,  whether  he  has  also  even 
understood  its  spiritual  requirement  Well,  now,  just  keep  the 
first  commandment  truly,  and  show  that  thy  possessions  are  no 
Mammon  and  idol  to  thee  I  A  foolish  teacher  would  have  di- 
rectly contradicted  the  young  man  by  merely  laying  down  the 
doctrine  that  the  matter  so  stands,  and  following  that  up  with  the 
direct  charge,  Thou  ai't  in  thy  riches  still  an  idolater !  but  the 
wise  teacher  lays  hold  on  him,  by  proposing  to  him  something  to 
be  done,  just  as  he  himself  had  requested  : — Go,  sell  thy  goods  and 
give  them  to  the  poor,  so  that  thou  mayest  love  these  poor  as  thy- 
self I  Not,  throw  them  out  on  the  street  or  into  the  sea  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  but  distribute  (Luke  ii^o^  comp.  Luke  chap.  xi.  22, 
and  Acts  iv.  35),  with  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  love  thy  super- 
fluity among  the  needy.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  outward  obey- 
ing of  this  command  is  to  be  no  general  rule  for  all  possessors  who 
would  be  saved,  but  while  Christ  here  seriously  means  what  he  says, 
it  is  yet  only  required  in  special  cases  from  many  an  individual, 
just  as  from  the  young  man.  It  is  equally  clear,  farther,  that  this 
buying,  in  itself,  without  price  and  merit,  is  required  also  of  this 
individual  only  as  a  trial,  preparation,  and  acquitment,  in  order  to 
what  comes  immediately  after,  viz..  Follow  me  !  Still,  however, 
we  will  altogether  mistake  the  meaning  of  Christ,  who  always  in 
what  is  external,  properly,  and  at  the  same  time,  means  what  is 
internal,  if  we  do  not  recognise  in  his  words  the  figuratively  em- 
bodied fundamental  commandment,  which  he  utters,  for  example, 
also  at  Luke  xiv.  33,  comp.  farther  Luke  xii.  33 : — "  Become 
poor  I  That  is  the  thing.  All  that  thou  hast  (Mark  and  Luke 
already  spiritualising  and  explaining :  oaa  ex€i^) — that  is,  also 
the  imagined  riches  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and 
virtuous  deeds,  ver.  20.  Hast  thou,  as  a  monk,  parted  with  thy 
goods  only  to  be  more  proud  of  them  in  heart,  what  will  that  help 

VOL.  III.  c 
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thee  V  The  oommand  comes  ever  anew,  penetrates  ever  farther 
until  it  touches  the  heart : — Sell  also  thy  imagined  possession, 
expressed  in  the  words,  ^^  I  have  sold  all."  Follow  me^  that  thou 
mayest  learn  in  my  school  what  grace  is,  how  thou  raayest  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  and  look  only  to 
the  treasure  in  heaven.  Jlfe— there  now  stands,  supplement- 
ing the  humble  saying  at  ver.  17,  the  one  Master,  as  person- 
ally and  essentially  good,  to  cleave  to  whom  is  and  becomes 
alone  true  doing  good.  Mark  adds  (from  Matth.  x.  38  and 
similar  sayings).  Take  up  the  ctobs  ;  we  might  certainly  doubt 
whether  Christ  uttered  the  word  in  so  discouraging  and  re- 
pelling a  manner  precisely  to  this  young  man ;  still,  as  regards 
the  profound  and  general  import  of  the  sajang,  this  is  its  tnie 
meaning. 


'^  Many  a  one  pledges  and  stakes  his  head  a  hundred  times ; 
but  if  any  one  were  to  proceed  to  take  it  irom  him,  he  would 
feel  for  the  first  time  how  firmly  it  sits, — ^how  it  sticks  to  him." 
(Gossner.)  So  is  it  with  the  young  man  here,  who  now,  all  at 
once,  must  perceive  with  deep  shame  how  much  his  idolatrous 
heart  cleaves  still  to  the  possessions  of  this  world.  Caught  by 
his  own  inquiry  after  works  of  perfection,  sharply  smitten  in  his 
own  conscience,  he  cannot  turn  aside  the  command  of  the  Master 
by  asking.  Where,  then,  is  such  a  commandment  enjoined  upon 
met  With  what  right  dost  thou  require  in  the  name  of  God 
so  much  as  this  of  me  ?  He  feels  what  Christ  wanted  him  to  feel. 
/^To  disobey  is  hard  for  him,  and  to  obey  still  more  hard"  (as 
Boos  excellently  expresses  it).  The  command  addressed  to  him 
with  friendly  look  makes  his  countenance  and  heart  sad,  he  goes 
away  silent,  and  thereby  says :  ^^  No,  that  I  cannot  possibly  do  I 
We  are  not  told  whether  this  sadness  resulted  in  the  godly  sor- 
row and  humility  proper  to  a  sinner  ;  but  Christ  takes  him,  going 
away  just  as  he  is,  as  a  warning  example  for  his  disciples,  in 
order  now  fully  to  open  up  to  them  the  import  of  what  he  has 
said  and  done. 

Vers.  28,  24.  Proverbially  figurative  discourse  has  always  this 

^  See  the  words  of  Fulgentius  in  Neander's  Denkwurd.  iii.  1 — 28. 
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character,  that  the  outward  letter  is  not  to  be  pressed  in  the  par- 
ticulars as  it  is  in  a  doctrinal  proposition,  but  that  a  background 
of  spiritual  meaning  all  the  more  deep  opens  itself  up  for  applica- 
tion. As  Christ  here  in  ver.  24  does  not  merely  repeat  with  greater 
emphasis  what  he  has  said  in  ver.  23,  but  intends  rather  to  lay  the 
real  emphasis  on  the  figurative  proverb,  and  to  conduct  to  this  by 
the  transition  from  the  case  that  had  just  occurred,  what  is  said  in 
ver.  23  acquires  also  for  all  subsequent  hearers  and  readers,  nay, 
even  for  the  apprehension  of  the  disciples  at  the  time,  a  parabolic 
character.  Christ  indeed  speaks  first  of  all  in  perfect  earnest- 
ness of  the  outwardly  rich,  to  whom  the  possession  of  their  goods 
becomes  a  dangerous  hindrance,  and  that  because  they  do  not 
possess  as  if  they  possessed  not,  because  their  hearts  cleave  to  their 
possessions.  (Ps.  Ixii.  11.)  For,  ^^not  so  much  he  is  rich  who 
possesses  a  great  deal,  as  he  who  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal." 
(v.  Gerlach.)  Thus  do  Mark  and  Luke  rightly  interpret :  olr& 
')(priiiara  expinre^ — Mark  who,  also  at  chap,  vii.,  where  human 
statutes  are  spoken  of,  and  elsewhere,  oflenest  appends  an  expla- 
nation to  the  word,  here  very  considerately,  in  order  to  obviate 
all  misunderstanding  of  Christ's  words,  says,  those  ufho  trust  in 
riches  (Prov.  xi.  28  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  17),  and  he  does  so  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  they  in  the  Church 
who  are  slow  to  hear,  might  have  the  saying  of  Christ  also  in 
this  form.  It  is  therefore  not  with  Schleiermacher,  to  be  called 
^^  a  limitation  by  a  later  hand ;"  so  much,  however,  is  true,  that 
Christ  did  not  here  originally  speak  thus,  otherwise  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  disciples  would  not  have  been  so  startling 
— it  remains,  notwithstanding,  undeniably  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words.  Again  it  is  true  that  such 
danger  of  putting  false  confidence  in  their  possessions,  lies  very 
near  to  all  possessors.  Does  not  Christ  speak  also  at  Matth.  xiii. 
22  of  the  deceitiulness  of  riches,  and  does  not  experience  still 
prove  in  spite  of  the  exceptions,  from  Abraham  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  downwards,  that  riches  properly  speaking,  or  the 
possession  of  many  goods,  brings  with  it  peculiar  and  serious 
dangers,  hindrances  and  temptations  T  As  a  rich  man,  then — t.e., 
without  putting  away  his  riches  inwardly  and  in  some  cases  also 
outwardly  (the  latter  is  nothing  without  the  former) — no  one 

shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    And  one  might  certainly, 

c2 
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speaking  strongly,  apply  the  saying  with  Wesleystill  further  thus  : 
**  It  is  also  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle^ 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  give  up  trusting  in  his  riches" — although 
this  seems  only  partly  true,  and  in  comparison  with  the  saying 
of  Christ  too  severe.  It  is  further  true,  that  the  poor  cleave  to 
the  mammon  which  they  do  not  possess,  when,  with  idolatrous 
covetousness,  they  strive  afler  it,  and  will  be  rich.  (1  Tim.  vi. 
9).  But  the  whole  of  what  was  exemplified  in  this  incident  be- 
comes for  Christ  a  parable  embodied  in  fact,  representing  a  truth 
which  entirely  applies  only  to  what  is  inward.  K, — as  according 
to  Matthew,  we  suppose  to  be  certain,  and  for  a  proverbial 
expression  find  to  be  natural, — Christ  said  merely  TrXowto?,  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  what  is  said  in  Luke  vi.  24, 25,  in  order 
to  understand,  that  he  speaks  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  nrXovaloi^ 
T^  nrvevfioTi^  of  such  as  are  rich  in  genius,  in  virtues,  in  know- 
ledge, in  honours,  &c.  This  was  the  real  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  the  young  man  :  had  he  been  poor  in  spirit^  he  would  also  have 
been  ready  to  sell  his  goods.  Through  the  strait  gate  one  must 
come  only  poor  and  naked,  not  laden  with  goods  and  virtues ; 
this  lies  as  much  in  the  nature  of  the  case  as  that  a  camel  cannot 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  This  Christ  declares  to  his  dis- 
ciples, addi*essing  them  with  a  friendly  re/ci/a,  as  Mark  has  it,' 
and  we  see  immediately  from  their  exclamation  of  amazement  and 
fear  that  they  have  understood  him. 

Vers.  25, 2G.  Wlio  then  can  be  saved !  Tk  apa— this  is  more 
comprehensive  than  merely  rk  irXowrityi.  Do  not  the  poor  also 
cleave  to  their  bit  of  possession  and  strive  after  more ;  has  not 
every  man  at  bottom  some  such  thing  which  as  his  possession  he 

*  The  conjecture  made  already  by  many  Greek  commentators,  fol- 
lowing Theophylact  (a  cable),  is  now  no  longer  thought  of  by  any  one ; 
going  presupposes  feet.  The  similar  proverb  of  the  elephant^  is  familiar 
in  the  Koran  (Sur.  vii.  38),  and  in  the  Talmud  (Buxtorf  Lex.  p.  1722), 
also  the  camel,  more  familiar  among  the  Jews,  according  to  Lightfoot 
hor.  hebr.,  in  a  proverb  respecting  the  stupid  Galilean.  Comp.  also 
Matth.  xxiii.  24.  Sepp  also  very  well  observes  that  in  the  natural 
form  of  expression  respecting  the  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
eye  of  a  needle,  and  door  (doors,  gates),  appear  as  opposed  to  each 
other. 

^  Another  reading  is  even  rcKvm.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Christ 
thus  addresses  the  disciples,  yet  hardly,  as  Sepp  imagines,  with  reference 
back  to  the  little  ones  shortly  before  commended. 
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will  not  let  go  1  If  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  so 
narrow,  who  then  is  small  and  bare  enough  for  it !  What  thou 
sajest  is  really  the  case  of  all — we  understand  thee ;  then  the 
being  saved  must  be  in  general  a  thing  of  impossibility  f  Thus 
do  the  amazed  disciples  think,  not  of  other  people  merely,  of  the 
always  innumerable  class  of  the  rich  to  whom  they  certainly  did 
not  belong,  but  regard  themselves  as  included,  inasmuch  as  they 
perceive  that  one  must  renounce  and  part  with  all  in  every 
sense  that  one  has.  Christ,  however,  confirming  this  understand- 
ing of  his  words,  looked  upon  them  (which  e/i/3Xi'^a9,  Mark  also 
does  not  let  slip),  and  spake,  quite  openly  now,  of  the  salvation 
of  men  in  general  as  a  thing  impossible  with  man,  and  only  possible 
through  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He  strengthens  the  hxxrKoKto^ 
into  aSvparopy  and  thus  it  is  : — Wlio  would  be  saved  if  it  were  not 
for  the  power  of  redeeming  grace  I  With  man  in  himself  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  break  through  the  blindness  of  the  heart,  so  that 
as  a  sinner  he  shall  know  and  truly  see  whcU  is  lacking  to  him ; 
then  it  is  impossible  to  confess  this  in  true  penitence  before 
God,  and  to  receive  grace  in  faith ;  then  again  always  impossible 
to  persevere  in  grace  unto  the  end.  But  all  is  accomplished  by 
the  efficacious  working  of  God,  by  his  anticipating,  strengthen, 
ing,  and  confirming  power ;  certainly  not  without /at^  (to  which, 
therefore,  all  things  are  possible,  Mark  ix.  23^,  but  a  faith  which  is 
(although  without  predestinating,  electing,  compulsion)  iv  Bvvdfiei 
Oeovy  1  Pet.  i.  5,  as  a  irum^  t^9  ivepyeia^  rod  deovy  Col.  ii.  12. 
To  this  faith  that  lays  hold  on  the  power  of  God  on  the  other 
hand,  all  is-jpossible  that  pertains  to  salvation,  from  the  first  be- 
coming poor  and  following  Christ  even  to  the  keeping  of  the  com-* 
mandmetits,  which  also  is  indispensable.  Possible — although  a 
dijfficuUy  attends  it  to  the  last.  Christ,  indeed,  is  come  to  save  the 
lost  (Matth.  xviii.  11),  for  otherwise  this  was  not  possible  even  for 
God ;  sin  must  be  blotted  out  in  order  that  God  may  remain  just 
in  bestowing  grace,  and  man  free  in  receiving  it ;  an  atonement  was 
necessary,  and  an  atonement  such  as  sanctifies.  This  great  aZvva- 
TOP  trapa  ap0pw7roi^  God  has  brought  to  pass  in  the  miracle  of  all 
miracles,  in  the  incarnate  Son.^ 

*  With  which  interpretation  must  be  contrasted,  indeed,  that  extreme 
of  flattening  paraphrase  applied  to  such  proverbs  by  my  predecessor  in 
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How  ought  the  <HscipIes  now  to  have  farther  reflected  npon 
this  important  sajing,  with  another  and  joyful  astonishment,  how 
ought  thej  to  have  been  at  once  satisfied  and  silent  and  moved 
in  heart  T  But  this  was  beyond  their  power  of  mind  and  capar 
city  of  apprehension,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  the  most  of 
them,  although  perhaps  a  John  and  aNathanael  might  have  thus 
reflected.  Peter  falls  soon  again  from  the  first  salutary  astonish- 
ment with  which  he  was  struck,  to  the  other  side,  he  has  too 
hastily  appropriated  to  himself  the  friendly  look  with  which 
Christ  regarded  them,  as  if  it  said,  ^^  Are  not  ye  yourselves  an  ex^ 
ample  how  God  can  save" —and  with  great  folly  he  brings  for- 
ward yrhst  he  himself  has  done  in  addition  to  the  omnipotence  of 
God.  He  hides  as  usual  beliind  the  general  tee  his  favourite  /, 
and  says,  certainly  not  without  self-complacency : — Behold  we 
have  \eh  all  and  followed  thee  I  If  these  words  stood  alone 
without  the  question  (again  only  preserved  by  Mattliew),  which 
is  annexed  to  them,  they  might  then  have  been  taken  in  a  good 
sense  to  mean : — Behold  the  Almighty  God  has  made  this  possible 
for  us,  we  rejoice  in  this  and  are  thankful  for  it  I  But  it  sounds 
more  questionable,  it  actually  reverses  the  thing,  when  he  asks 
riapa  earai  r}tuv;  now  we  perceive  that  he  means  to  say: — 
We  have  made  a  better  thing  of  it  than  the  young  man — and 
that  thereby  again  the  idea  of  merit  creeps  forth  from  his  heart. 
That  mild  interpretation  of  the  question  which  departs  bom  the 
translation  of  Luther,  viz.,  ^^  Is  our  renunciation  of  all  indeed  that 
which  thou  requirest  ?  What  will  fall  to  our  lot,  happen  to  us, 
meet  usT  Wilt  thou  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  us  diflerent 
from  that  upon  the  young  man,  and  let  us  pass  V — this  interpre- 
tation is  fully  confuted  by  the  answer  of  Christ.  Because  Peter 
has  inquired  after  reward  and  compensation,  Christ  says,  first  of 
all,  what  is  contained  in  vers.  28, 29 — but  because  he  has  asked 
with  a  culpable  eagerness  for  reward,  the  parable  concerning  the 
first  and  the  last  follows  with  its  serious  warning  and  rebuke. 
The  matter  then  stands  thus :  Peter,  who  has  not  yet  understood 
Luke  xvii.  10,  asks  here,  as  once  Job  did  (chap.  xxxi.  2),  and 

the  writing;  of  a  book  on  the  collective  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  Dotorious 
Bahrdt.  According  to  him,  the  meaning  here  is  :  *^  That  which,  in 
the  present  intractable  state  of  mankind  is  infinitely  difficolt,  God  can 
make  gradually  to  become  easier." 
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betrays  what,  alas  I  may  still  be  found  in  us  all,  the  faUe^  self- 
righteous  regard,  even  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
who  have  left  all,  to  the  reward  of  grace,  as  if  it  were  not  pure 
grace.  In  such  cases  the  injunction  is  ever  again  to  be  repeated : 
Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  renounce  also  all  that  thou  hast  received 
from  me,  appropriate  it  not  to  thyself y  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received 
it  I  Look  not  self-complacently  to  what  thou  hast  done,  but 
zealously  to  what  thou  hast  still  to  do,  that  thou  mayest  fulfil  thy 
course  I  Imagine  not  that  thou  are  finished  and  perfect  I  Ask 
rather  without  ceasing,  What  lack  I  yet  f  This  is  better  than, 
What  shall  I  JtavCy  therefore  f 

Yer.  28.  The  little  bit  of  poverty  of  which  Peter  seems  some- 
what presumptuously  to  speak  when  he  says,  We  have  given  up 
all  (i,e.y  even  not  entirely,  as  they  still  retained  the  possession  of 
it),  was  certainly  not  worth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  purchase- 
price,  and  Christ  might  indeed  have  sharply  ridiculed  it.  This 
is  not  what  he  does,  however,  for  he  knows  well  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  fisher  to  leave  his  boat,  the  publican  his  little  house,  every 
one  his  own,  and  that  in  the  end  the  poorest  does  enough  when 
he  renounces  his  ally  and  that  the  heart  of  the  beggar  may  cleave 
more  t6  a  few  spare  pence  than  that  of  the  rich  man  to  great 
sums.  Nor  was  it  so  altogether  inconsiderable,  what,  for  example, 
Peter  possessed  in  Capernaum,  what  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
had  from  their  day's  wages  (Mark  i.  20),  what  Matthew  possessed, 
who  could  give  a  great  feast  in  his  house.  Therefore,  with  great 
kindness  and  grace,  he,  first  of  all,  fully  acknowledges  that  they 
have  actually  "  followed  him "  by  renouncing  all,  holds  in  all 
honour  their  obedience  to  the  Apostlic  calling,  and,  without  find- 
ing fault,  holds  up  before  them  Apostle-thrones  as  its  result; 
then,  however,  follows  the  earnest  rebuke  of  the  self-interested- 
ness  that  was  mixed  up  with  thebr  renunciation.  Not,  as  many 
harshly  imderstand  the  sincere  meaning  of  Christ,  that  he  had 
first,  half  ironically,^  set  before  them  the  glory  to  which  their 
faithfulness  would  not  fail  to  attain  (which  was  the  self-evident 
reward  of  those  who  were  the  supreme  ministers  of  the  highest 
king),  in  order  then  all  the  more  severely  to  say  :— But  take  care 

1  That  it  is  entirely  ironical  has   been  asserted  only  by  perverse 
people,  as,  for  ex.,  Liebe  in  Winer's  exeget.  Studion. 
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that  you  do  not  lose  it !  No,  he  is  exalted  above  such  feelings 
and  moods ;  he  himself  looks  first,  joyfully  prophesying,  at  the 
future  glory  to  which  he  knows  that  his  twelve  Apostles  toill 
attain,  and  to  which  he  would  have  them  to  look  up*  For  we 
are  to  rejoice  over  the  reward  in  heaven  (Luke  vi.  23)  ;  the  com- 
mand addressed  to  the  rich  yomig  man  contained  in  it  also  the 
promise,  So  shalt  thou  have  treasure  in  heaven!  Mark  and 
Luke  leave  out  the  first  special  promise  for  the  Apostles,  Mat- 
thew gives  it  all  the  more  exactly.  You  who  have  followed  m«, — 
this  not  merely  acknowledges  the  past,  but  lays  down  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  entire  emphasis  of  this  great  word,  the  con- 
dition which  must  remain  ;  therefore,  in  a  concealed  prophecy,  it 
already  excludes  Judas,  just  as  later  Luke  xxii.  28 — 30.  Still, 
there  are  twelve  seats,  for  another  shall  receive  the  ofiice  of  the 
traitor,  and  God's  plan  can  retain  no  gaps  on  account  of  indivi- 
dual sinners.^  The  regeneration^  as  appears  from  the  explana- 
tory clause  which  is  added  respecting  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  is  the  renewal  of  the  world,  of  the  earth,  (hence  the  Per- 
nan  trans,  has  it  directly  :— in  the  new  world) — a  restoration  of 
the  primitive  state  of  things  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  regene* 
ration  of  man,  from  which  the  expression,  by  extension  and  com- 
parison, is  derived.^  Not  merely  the  final  vioOeaia  of  the  children 
of  God  (Rom.  viii.  23 ;  Luke  xx.  36)  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  but  the  glorification  of  all  creatures  connected  with  it, 
in  order  to  the  glory  which  corresponds  to  the  freedom  of 
the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  23).  This  So^a  of  the  new 
world,  is  itself  the  So^a  of  the  vlb^  tov  avdpdmovj  in  which,  how- 
ever, his  special  Opovo^  will  in  some  way  be  set  up.  All  the 
members  in  common  of  the  new  born  race  of  this  second  Adam 
participate  in  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  for  such  as  bear 
honours,  however,  there  are  special  thrones^  from  which  are  to  be 

^  The  spiritualising  interpretation  of  Rud.  Matthai  (the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  prince),  which  finds  here  a  dominion  also  in  the 
perfected  kingdom  at  the  end,  for  those  who  are  called,  prepared  for  the 
principality,  goes  beyond  these  literally  named  twelve  apostolic  thrones. 

^  To  follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration  (as  once  more  Goschel  v.  d. 
lezten  Dingen  p.  23  connects  the  words)  is  in  no  case  a  correct  expres- 
sion ;  but  the  hope  of  the  near  regeneration  of  the  world  on  account  of 
their  own  regeneration— this  combination  in  the  passage  in  Goschel 
is  a  true  idea. 
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governed  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Le,y  here  certainly  the  new, 
true  Israel,  therefore  the  entire  people  of  God  in  their  multiplicity, 
formed  after  the  type  of  those  twelve  tribes.  Accordingly  iv  t§ 
va\vyyev€(ri^  is,  in  the  last  sense  equivalent  to,  in  my  kingdorriy 
St  Luke  xxii.  30  (comp.  Matth.  xxvi.  29),  and  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  (Matth.  xx. 
21)  is  quite  correct.  Although  finally  xplveiv  in  this  place  signi- 
fies not  judge  but  govern^  as  ^t^  in  the  Heb.,  yet  Bengel's  fine 
observation  is  not  without  ground  : — Of  Christ,  it  is  KaOiari  in  the 
A  dive  J  of  the  Apostles  xadiaeaOe  in  the  Middle,^  for  they  only 
take  their  seats  after  having  first  stood,  along  with  all,  before 
the  judgment  throne  of  Him  who  sits  (Luke  xxi.  36 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10.) 

Ver.  29.  Should  not  an  honest  heart  have  been  humbled  by 
the  very  greatness  and  loftiness  of  the  promise  ?     Should  not 
Peter  and  all  the  Apostles  have  been  constrained  to  say  with 
shame  : — ^Lord,  this  comes  to  us  not  as  a  recompense  for  leav- 
ing our  ships  and  nets,  this  is  gracey  and  not  reward  at  all  I 
Christ  even  now,  in  passing  to  the  intended  rebuke,  helps  them 
to  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  check 
their  special  ti76,  he' widens  the  promise.      They  must  learn  to 
speak  as  the  last  Apostle  did,  who,  according  to  Christ's  choice, 
came  in  the  room  of  the  one  who  fell  fixim  the  number  of  the 
twelve, — the  greatest  and  least  Apostle  : — Not  to  me  only  shall  the 
crown  be  given  by  the  righteous  Judge,  but  to  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearing  (2  Tim.  iv.  8).    Every  one  without  distinction 
who  Juis  forsaken  this  or  that,  anything  that  a  man  loves  and 
holds  dear,  so  that  his  heart  cleaves  to  it  (here  it  is  not  at  first 
fjLiaeiv  Luke  xiv.  26  which  is  yet  always  indispensable,  but,  to 
bear  patiently  its  actual  outward  loss,  to  surrender  it) — for  tfte 
Bake  of  Christ,  Matth.  for  my  name's  sake ;  Mark :  for  my  sake 
and  the  Gospel's ;  Luke :  tor  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake — shall 
suffer  no  loss  thereby,  but  shall  obtain  most  abundant  compen- 
sation.    The  so-called  sacrifices  which  are  made  in  the  cause  of 
God  only  get  this  name  at  first  from  our  unbelief,  afterwards 
every  such  loss  brings  rich  gain.     The  only  goods  that  are  named 

'  Hence  also  the  difference  of  the  case  in  3p6iwv  and  $p6vovs. 
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by  way  of  example^  are  those  of  house,  of  family  love,  of  the 
earthly  possession  that  most  binds  the  heart,  because  of  such 
things  the  disciples  had  been  speaking.  Matthew  and  Mark 
have,  with  slight  differences,  the  same  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticulars, which  begins  at  first  generally  with  the  house,  then  in 
the  members  of  the  family  it  rises  gradually  to  an  ever  more 
difficult  renunciation  (for  one  separates  himself  from  brothers 
and  sisters  sooner  than  from  parents,  while  one  cleaves  to  his 
wife  more  than  to  these,  and  finally,  with  most  intensity  to  chil- 
dren), and  then  returns  again  to  the  more  valuable  species  of 
property  in  lands.  This  we  take  to  be  the  original  form,  while 
Luke  gives  the  main  substance  by  an  abridgement,  in  which  the 
arrangement  is  not  so  exact.  There  are  many  significant  things 
to  be  noticed  in  these  words,  in  which  also  we  plainly  perceive 
the  superintending  care  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against  every  essentially 
improper  expression,  such  as  might  contradict  the  cautious  and 
well-weighed  saying  of  Christ.  That  no  divorce  can  be  meant 
here  by  the  forsaking  of  wife  is  self-evident  from  the  declaration 
so  earnestly  made  by  Christ  not  long  before ;  that  he  mentions 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  children  in  the  plural,  but  only  one 
wife,  as  also  one  father  and  one  mother,  is  in  like  manner  con- 
formable to  that  declaration  in  favour  of  monogamy ;  finally,  that 
in  the  particular  repetition  of  the  persons  again  received  back  by 
way  of  recompence  (which  Mark  alone  gives,  and,  we  can  hardly 
suppose,  as  a  mere  amplification^)  even  mother  is  specified,  while 
there  is  no  mention  again  of  wife  or  wives — this  is  wisely  and 
becomingly  directed  against  all  abuse  of  the  words  and  all 
enthusiasm,  although  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  (only 
not  in  the  conjugal)  compensation  will  be  given  also  for  the 
wife  who  has  been  left.  How  and  when  does  Christ  promise 
this  hundred-fold  (Luke,  manifold)  t.«.  intensively  (somewhat 
according  to  1  Sam.  i.  8)  much  better  compensation  T  Now 
already  in  this  Hmey  or  world,  which  Mark  and  Luke  precisely 

^  For  nature  gives  us  only  one,  but  love  many  I  So  Alford  exoel- 
lently,  although  he  forgets  himself,  meanwhile  when  be  says  of  "  fathers 
and  mothers  i"  This  also  Christ  has  wisely  not  repeated,  the  var.  lect.  xat 
waTtpa  appears  to  as  introduced  as  a  correction  just  as  the  singular 
/irfTtpa  adopted  by  Laehroann. 
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disdnguisli  from  the  eternal  life  in  the  iriture  world,  as  also  Matth. 
at  least  in  his  kclL  fy^riv  amviov.  Therefore,  in  virtae  of  the 
spiritual  fellowship  of  goods  and  of  love  in  the  church  of  believers, 
where  Paul  found  a  mother  (Rom.  xvi.  13)  and  many  children, 
Timothy  only  brothers  and  sisters  (1  Tim.  v.  1,  2) — where  the 
great  principle  holds  good,  All  things  are  yours  !  (1  Cor.  iii.  22.) 
Even  houses  and  lands  in  this  present  time  are  compensated  in 
this  manner.  Often  indeed  quite  literally,  as  when  those  who 
forsake  them  are  received  by  others  for  the  sake  of  Christ  into 
the  joint  possession  and  use  of  what  belongs  to  them ;  at  all  events, 
in  the  sense  of  2  Cor.  vi.  10,  that  Christ  takes  better  care  of  his 
followers  than  if  they  had  retained  house  and  hall  with  unfaith* 
fulness  toward  him.  All  this,  however,  is  fxeriL  Simyfiwvj  ue.y  at 
present  amid  persecutions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  cross  before  the  period  of  glory,  not  without  continued 
patience  for  righteousness  sake. 

Yer.  30.  And  now,  after  such  great  promises,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  every  one  who  ventures  to  put  them  to  the  test  has  in 
all  times  experienced,  there  follows  tlie  other  word  as  a  warning 
antithesis  which  Luke  has  not  at  all  subjoined,  Mark  only  in  the 
simplest  expression,  and  Matthew  alone  along  with  the  parable 
which  illustrates  it.  Christ  indeed  had  already  uttered  the  prover- 
bial saying  on  another  occasion  (Luke  xiii.  30),  here,  however,  he 
devotes  to  it  an  entire  parable,  as  he  does  in  like  manner  to  that 
other  in  Matth.  xiii.  12,  spoken  at  a  later  period,  chap.  xxv.  14 
— 30,  and  again  to  that  which  is  added  at  chap.  xxii.  16  (many 
are  called  but  few  chosen)  the  entire  parable  in  chap.  xxii.  2 — 
14.  We  will  leave,  then,  this  profound  saying  to  explain  itself  in 
the  parable,  and  in  the  outset  content  ourselves  with  Meyer's 
excellent  note  which  indeed  contains  everything  : — ^The  first 
^^  in  time,  gifts,  estimation,  and  appearance"  shall  be  last,  and 
vice  versa.  We  observe  now  only  so  much — as  indicating  the 
proper  direction  for  the  understanding  of  the  parable,  which 
beyond  all  question  culminates  in  the  saying  placed  before  and 
after  it — that  Christ  according  to  all  evident  connexion  with 
what  goes  before  means  to  say: — The  penny  of  this  country 
(which,  at  ver.  29, 1  promise  to  all  my  followers,  as  a  reward  of 
grace  to  be  obtained  even  here  upon  earth)  I  will  assuredly  pay 
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to  every  one  ;  but  at  last  (as  respects  the  eternal  &/«)— then  it 
will  go  otherwise,  then  shall  many  a  one  who  has  been  preferred 
remain  behind  and  without,  as  being  sufficiently  paid  by  what  he 
has,  while  many  a  late  one  shall  be  advanced. 

Already,  according  to  what  is  here  indicated,  we  must  declare 
ourselves  against  that  arbitrary  assertion  of  Neander  (with 
Strauss  and  De  Wette)  that  both  sayings  (chap.  xix.  30,  and 
XX.  16),  are  entirely  out  of  their  place  here,  and  mar  the  import 
of  the  parable  1  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  rather  that 
Neander  shews  he  has  entirely  misunderstood  the  parable,  a  neces- 
sary result,  indeed,  of  such  rejection  of  the  authentic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  text. 


Chap.  xx.  1 — 16.  In  order  to  understand  this  parable,*  much 
spoken  against  in  all  times,  and  in  the  most  recent  time  drawn 
hither  and  thither,  and,  one  might  say,  ill-treated  by  a  whole 
multitude  of  special  treatises  regarding  it,  it  is  certainly  of  decisive 
importance  to  settle  the  principal  question.  What  does  Christ  mean 
by  the  penny,  or  day's  wage.  We  maintain  that  all  who  take  it  to 
represent  eternal  life  or  blessedness  grossly  err,  and  entirely  mis- 
take the  proper  meaning  of  the  whole.  There  are  three  reasons 
in  support  of  this  so  dear  that  one  must  wonder  they  have  not 
always  appeared  evident  to  all.  First,  eternal  life  is  surely  not 
promised  as  a  reward  of  labour,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  legal 
contract,  which  is  yet  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  ovfi^fnoveiv  ver. 
2,  oomp.  with  ver.  13.  The  Lord  has  agreed  with  the  labourers 
and  the  labourers  with  him,  this  contract  is  at  all  events  kept, 
even  without  respect  to  the  disposition  and  worthiness  which 
afterwards  shows  itself;  but  it  is  not  thus,  assuredly  in  the  be- 
stowing of  eternal  life.      Then,  secondly :    The  munnurers  also 

^  To  which  again,  strangely  enoagh,  there  is  to  be  found  an  analo- 
gous sayings  in*:  the  JeruRal.  Talmud  (s.  in  Ligbtfoot  or  Vitringa),  al- 
though, according  to  Jewish  work-righteous  feeling,  with  a  different 
turn  at  the  conclusion:  ''This  one  has  mrought  more  in  two  hours 
than  vou  the  whole  day  1"  Comp.  the  statements  in  Dopke  (herme- 
neutik  d.  neutest.  Schriftsteller)  p.  36,  but  still  more  exactly  in  Sepp 
ii.  244.  The  Mahomedan  parallel  adduced  by  Trench  after  Hammer 
(Theol.  Litt.  Anz.  1847,  p.  252),  has  certainly  taken  its  origin  from 
the  parable  of  Christ. 
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receive  the  penny,  and  on  receiving  it  complain  that  what 
they  have  received  is  not  so  much  as  is  due  to  them.  These 
however,  are,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  plainly  declares, 
in  reality  none  of  the  chosen  ones  who  earn  eternal  life  ;  other- 
wise the  entire  parable  would  contradict  tliis  its  conclusion,  and 
all  who  had  been  called  would  come  at  last  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  yet  we  must  in  any  case  interpret  the  parable 
from  this  concluding  sentence,  and  by  no  means  explain  this 
sentence  as  incorrectly  added  here,  or  (with  Calvin)  cancel  it 
altogether,  when  it  is  found  not  to  fit  in  to  the  interpretation 
given  beforehand  to  the  parable.  Stefienson  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1848,  3),  has  with  perfect  right  maintained  that  Christ  by  these 
concluding  words,  obliges  us  to  seek  precisel}'  in  them  the  prin- 
cipal idea  of  the  parable.  That  Christ,  as  has  been  said  in 
opposition  to  this,  here  intends  to  show  by  the  striking  contra- 
diction implied  in  the  thing  ^^  that  such  a  murmuring  in  heavenly 
things  is  in  itself  inconceivable^ — is  an  idea  which  itself  is  incon- 
ceivable, because  then,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  rule  to  be 
observed  in  every  parable,  no  reality  would  correspond  to  the 
principal  point  of  the  figurative  story.  As  little  can  it  be  under- 
stood of  a  mere  offer  of  the  same  eternal  reward  to  all  objectively, 
although  afterwards  the  enviers  exclude  themselves  as  being  sub- 
jectively unworthy  to  receive  it ;  this  explanation  (for  which 
Trench  decides)  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  text  of  the  parable 
nor  to  the  thing  in  itself.  We  are  not  even  at  liberty  with  many 
to  explain  it  of  the  as  yet  tolerating  reception  of  the  murmurers 
into  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  before  the  last  day,  for  even 
there,  as  we  are  elsewhere  manifoldly  taught,  the  unworthy 
remain  without.  This  lies  finally  in  the  third  place,  plainly  in  the 
uwaycy^  (ver.  14)  which  expressesrejection  and  anger,  together  with 
which  the  adjudication  ^^  Take  that  is  thine  /"  can  mean  no- 
thing else,  than  what,  at  another  stage,  Abraham  says  to  the 
rich  man.  (Luke  xvi.  25.)  What  thou  hast  contracted  for, 
with  that  thou  art  discharged,  but  now,  Away  from  my  ser- 

1  Rupprecht  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1847, 2),  explains  this  most  groundlessly 
of  a  mere  going  away,  removing  himself  (as  at  ver.  4  to  labour  I), 
and  even  in  such  a  departure,  always  indeed  from  God's  coantenance, 
pleasure,  and  fellowship,  the  reward  can  never  be  the  inheriting  of  eter- 
nal life,  named  at  chap.  xix.  20. 
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vice  and  farther  fellowship!  ^^ There  can  be  no  blessedness 
without  acceptance  with  God*' — this  is  and  remains  the  sure 
point  of  this  parable,  as  already  Gregory  the  Great  (whom 
Besser  should  not  contradict)  has  said  :  ^^  No  murmurer  can  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  no  one  who  receives  it  can 
murmur."  Luther  also  (to  whom  the  present  Lutherans  with 
their  artificial  exegesis  ought  in  this  instance  to  yield)  sees 
quite  clearly  that  the  murmuring  labourers  ^^trot  away  with 
their  penny  and  are  damned^  What,  then,  is  the  day's  wage  ? 
The  same  Luther,  who  will  rather  leave  this  quite  unsettled  as 
a  subordinate  point,  which  is  certainly  not  admissible,^  yet  goes 
on  to  say,  "  Therefore  if  we  would  strictly  interpret,  we  must 
understand  the  penny  of  the  temporal  good,  and  the  favour  of  the 
householder  of  the  eternal  good."  Melancthon  holds  still  more 
definitely  that  the  denarius  is  not  to  be  explained  of  the  vita 
aeterna*  Valerius  Herberger  again  adheres  to  Luther,  when  he 
sajs :  ^^  The  object  and  aim  of  the  gospel  is  not  represented  in 
the  question,  Who  obtains  the  penny,  as  several  have  racked 
their  brains  to  make  out,  and  have  only  made  bad  worse,  but  in 
this.  Who  retains  the  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father,  who  is  so 
gracious  t"  Very  good,  but  that  we  may  rightly  investigate  this 
latter  point,  it  is  necessary  that  we  thus  strictly  interpret  in 
order  to  interpret  at  all,  and  it  needs  no  racking  of  one's  brains  to 
read  that  people  are  here  spoken  of  who  obtain  the  penny,  but  at 
the  same  time  lose  the  grace  of  the  Lord.  It  needs  only  a  simple 
glance  at  what  goes  before  to  perceive  that  the  penny  is  certainly 
a  temporal  good,  different  from  eternal  life,  only  not  of  a  merely 
outward  and  earthly  nature.^   It  is  manifestly  that  reward,  profit, 

1  "  The  poiDt  of  the  parable,  therefore,  in  this  Goapel  does  not  lie  in  the 
penny,  whatever  that  may  be,  nor  in  the  distinction  of  the  hours,  but  on 
the  earning  and  obtaining^ — how  one  can  earn  the  penny  ?''  To  Uits  also 
in  substance  comes  what  the  treatise  in  Tholuck's  Litt.  Anz.  (1847, 
p.  275)  strangely  detennines  at  last :  The  denarius  has  properly  no 
independent  interpretation  (is  therefore  nothing  at  €Ul?\  it  only  ex- 
presses what  faithful  diligence  is  worth  tin  itself  I  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  nothing  at  all  is  thereby  said,  for  surely  this  main 
feature  in  the  parable  must  be  something. 

3  In  this  assertion  we  are  not  perplexed  by  the  fact,  that  those 
who  have  most  recently  treated  the  parable  are  for  explaining  the 
penny  of  eternal  life,  for  their  interpretations  are  truly  deficient  in 
that  simplicity  and  clearness  which  would  not  lead  to  any  such  result. 
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or  campensatian  of  whatsoever  kind,  having  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  eternal  life,  which  such  a  daj  labonrei^s  question  as 
that  of  Peter,  (chap.  xix.  27)  seeks,  and  it  means  precisely  the 
^^  what"  after  which  that  question  asked.     Such  a  reward  the 
grace  and  righteousness  of  God  will  actually  connect  quite  gene- 
rally with  service  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  no  one  labours 
there  in  vain.    That  portion  which  is  more  of  a  merely  outward 
kind,  as  the  most  direct  compensation  for  anything  that  may 
have  been  renounced,  was  spoken  of  in  Mark  x.  30.     Yet  the 
**  promise  of  this  life"  which  belongs  to  godliness  (1  Tim.  iv.  8), 
includes  in  it,  what  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  internal  spiritual 
enjoyment  and  reward  which  all  doing  of  what  is  good  and  right 
carries  directly  in  itself;  for  also  in  this  sense  is  Ps.  xix.  12 
already  true,  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  18.      Who  is  there  that  gets 
harm  from  following  after  that  which  is  good  (1  Pet.  iii.  13), 
and  does  not  rather  derive  good  therefrom?     So  that  those  wlio 
serve  Christ,  even  toith  persecutions^  and  with  all  manner  of 
afflictions  in  the  worldy  in  the  fleshj  have  yet  a  better  portion 
than  sinners  even  here.     We  are  by  no  means  to  understand 
here  a  worthless  hypocritical  work-righteousness  in  those  first 
ones  who  become  last,  but  an  actual  entering  into  the  calling 
of  God  by  service  and  labour,  a  first  laying  hold  of  the  pro- 
mise  apprehended  only  superficially — Do  this  and  live  I  which 
for  the  humble,  on  ftirther   learning  in   God's    school,   leads 
the  way  to  blessedness,  but  which,  for  the  insincere,  and  those 
who  are  eager  iaft;er  rewards,  remains  a  receiving  of  the  penny 
that  was  bargained  for.     This  penny  is  very  various,  but  in 
every  case  it  is  exactly  Hwt  and  nothing  else  at  which  the 
striving  of  the  individual  aimed.    For  (as  should  well  be  ob- 
served) to  serve  for  blessedness  as  a  due  reward,  to  bargain  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  return  for  his  labour — this  no  one 
can  in  truth  do,  this  properly  never  occurs,  and  where  it  seems 
to  occur  it  will  be  found  that  the  heart  has  really  meant  a  Jewish 
Messiah-kingdom  or  a  Mohammedan  paradise,  always  something 

When  also  Alford  contradicts  me,  and  describes  my  criticism  here  as 
''  much  inferior  to  bis  usual  remarks/'  I  must  wait  to  see  whether, 
perhaps,  the  second  edition,  with  its  more  exact  references,  may  more 
effectuallv  convince  him. 
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of  the  nature  of  a  penny,  which^  too,  he  will  obtain  in  so  far  as 
it  is  right  and  possible,  when  God  at  last  calls  to  account.  In  so 
far,  also,  every  one  receives  his  penny,  the  reward  in  relation  to 
the  person  and  his  claim  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  same  for  all ; 
only,  we  might  rightly  say,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Driiseke — 
The  same  penny  is  to  every  one  different,  according  to  the  hand 
that  receives  it,  according  to  the  mind  that  estimates  it.  The  one 
class  already  taste  in  it  from  the  first  a  reward  of  God^  a  grace 
and  gift  of  eternal  life,  the  other  have  it  as  Oieir  reward,  as  a 
booty  which  they  have  seized,  and  thus  in  their  penny,  the  penny 
properly  so  called  is  lost,  it  has  become  by  their  own  fault  a  mere 
coin  of  discharge.  "  They  turn  the  penny  round  about  in  their 
hand,  and  know  not  what  they  are  to  make  of  it."  Such  persons 
are  represented  in  the  parable,  to  whom  it  will  thus  happen  in 
the  end,  and  for  such  the  penny  is  certainly  not  eternal  life.^ 

We  inquire,  further,  with  reference  to  the  principal  feature  of 
the  parable  upon  which  the  understandingpf  the  whole  depends : 
What  is  the  day  with  its  twelve  hours  ?  How  is  the  earlier  and 
later  J  the  first  and  last  to  be  interpreted  I  If,  now,  we  were  at 
once  to  say  beforehand,  in  order  to  obviate  the  other  principal 
error  of  such  interpretation,  that  the  day  is  not  at  all  analogous 
to  the  period  of  the  world's  course  on  to  the  last  day — we  would 
speak  too  hastily  by  far.*  For  the  parable  certainly  connects, 
in  the  first  place,  with  the  time  in  which  the  apostles  and  first 
disciples  of  Christ  appear  as  the  first  called  at  the  commencement 
of  the  work  of  the  vineyard ;  nay,  not  only  so,  %ere  is  reflected 
backwards  in  it  at  the  sametime  the  general  fundamental  relation 
which  is  the  theme  of  so  many  parables,  viz.,  the  earlier  calling 
of  the  Jews  with  whom  God  made  the  covenant  of  works  in  the 
form  of  legal  promise,  and  then  the  compassion  for  the  Gentiles 

1  For  how  Alford  can  similarly  say  of  this  eterDal  life :  "  To  the 
enviera  and  grumblers  it  will  be  as  the  fruit  which  turns  to  ashes  in 
the  mouth'^ — we  confess  not  to  comprehend. 

^  Rupprecht  says  a  great  deal  too  much  with  his  protest  against 
every  supposition  of  Old  Testament  periods  of  time,  on  the  ground  that 
all  parableH  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God  make  that  kingdom  to  begin 
only  with  Christ.  Really  ?  Has  he  then  quite  forgot  how  the  servants 
were  sent  to  seek  fruit  from  the  vineyards  before  the  Son  ? 
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who  were  made  equal  to  them.     (Acts  xv.  9.)     To  deny  entirely 
this  reference  and  application  would  be  quite  as  wrong  here  as 
in  the  parable  of  the  two  sons,  which  is  in  general  cognate  with 
that  before  us.    This  is  certainly  the  fundamental  type  on  the 
background  of  which^  so  to  speak^  the  picture  rests — but  nothing 
more^  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  observe,  that  while  Christ  goes 
out  from  this  reference  to  the  periods  in  the  world's  history  with 
their  earlier  and  later  calls,  he  immediately  again  leaves  it,  so  that 
the  parable,  as  a  whole,  in  its  developed  form,  can  by  no  means 
be  interpreted  according  to  that  reference.   If,  again,  the  apostles 
are  the  first,  then,  in  order  to  maintain  the  chronological  line 
from  Christ  to  the  judgment,  we  must  take  them  along  with  the 
entire  first  apostolic  church.  To  refer,  however,  thus  directly  the 
labourers  to  entire  nations  and  churches  instead  of  to  individual 
personsy  is  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  moral  harmony  and  ten- 
dency of  the  parable.      Nations  and  contemporaries,  in  respect 
of  calling,  are  not  always  of  the  same  character  or  disposition, 
least  of  all  does  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole, 
bring  out  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  here  denoted.     Father 
Lambert,  indeed,  is  for  understanding  it  of  the  first  Churches 
that  were  called  out  from  the  heathen,  because  they  afterwards 
became  proud  and  envious ;  that  is  true,  but  can  it  be  said  of 
them  as  a  whole  that  at  the  first  they  agreed  with  Christ  about 
a  reward  ?      Further,  can  it  be  said  that  they  actually  did  the 
more  difficult  work,  for  example  the  first  clearing  out  of  the  field 
of  the  world  in  order  to  the  planting  of  the  vineyard  (which  yet 
yas  already  there),  so  that  in  later  times  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
became  less  t     In  this  chronological  view  we  shall  nowhere  find 
what  completely  corresponds  to  the  features  of  the  parable.  Such 
an  interpretation  lays  aside  too  much  the  connection  with  the 
question  of  Peter,  as  ako  with  the  saying  quite  manifestly  refer- 
ring to  individual  persons : — Many^  that  are  first — which,  indeed, 
only  corresponded  to  the  ttS?  o<m^  before,  ver.  29.   It  is  further 
opposed  to  the  reference  of  labourers  to  such  as,  like  the  Apostles, 
serve  Christ  in  the  Church  by  a  special  office,  a  reference  which, 
just  on  this  account,  is  predominating  though  not  exclusive.  The 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  are,  of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  vines,  and  there  is  evidently  meant 
here, /r«^o/aK  (without  excluding  further  application)  a  special 

VOL.  III.  D 
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call  to  labour  and  service,  not  the  general  call  to  salvation  : 
'^  This  special  calling  is  a  means  to  that  general  one."  (Richter's 
HausbibeL)  Further,  a  systematic  chronological  understanding 
of  the  day  stands  too  much  in  the  way  of  the  instructive  and 
principally  intended  application  to  the  individual  Christians  of  all 
times,  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  all  who  live  at  one  period  would 
belong  to  one  hour,  and  thtis  the  mortl  point  of  the  whole, 
so  to  speak,  would  be  broken.  But  what  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
Christ  builds  only  upon  the  grand  typical  back-ground  of  the 
relation  of  time  between  earlier  and  later  calling  (as  it  at  first 
represents  itself  in  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles),  apatxible  which 
is  afterwards  differently  applied  t^  We  say,  first  of  all,  in  general, 
that  the  whole  time  of  the  world  reflects  itself  in  every  period,  and 
repeats  itself  in  every  individual  life;  in  order  tothis  meaning  which 
here  comes  into  prominence  in  the  evident  reference  to  individual 
persons,  we  must  withdraw  our  eye  fix>m  the  historical  survey  of 
the  whole,  as  Christ  himself  does,  in  the  particular  development 
of  the  parable.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  show 
how  there  can  be  a  continuing  to  labour  on  the  part  of  the  first 
till  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment ;'  secondly,  in  this  case 
again,  aU  the  first  would  appear  as  murmuring  at  last,  which  is 
yet  truly  far  from  the  meaning  of  Christ ;  thirdly,  taken  in  a 
literally  historical  view,  the  penny  which  was  not  paid  till  the 
evening,  must  certainly  be  the  participation  in  the  earthly  king- 
dom of  Christ,  into  which,  however,  as  already  said,  no  enviers 
shall  enter. — ^Is  then,  Airther,  the  day  to  be  understood,  perhaps, 
as  the  life^time  of  each  individual  man  t  We  answer  again,  as 
above,  that  there  is  indeed  something  in  this  (for  parables  in 
general  throw  out  their  light  in  manifold  rays,  and  are  not 
exhausted  by  a  single  fixed  and  rivetted  sense),  but  if,  as  many 
do,  we  maintain  this  in  a  literally  historical  sense,  we  will  again 
miss  the  true  meaning  and  find  contradictions.  Not  merely,  not 
properly  as  the  principal  sense,  can  Christ  mean  the  life-time  of 
the  individual.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  here  again 

^  Otherwise  expressed :  ^'  The  difference  of  honrs  serves  only  as  a 
figure  for  the  difference  of  rank."     (TheoL  Litt.  Anz.) 

s  Only  Origen,  for  example,  prates  here  abont  the  wandering  of 
souls,  according  to  which  the  first  work  on  to  the  end,  and  even  the 
last  have  stood  idle  the  whole  day  (in  former  bodies)  t 
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that  not  all  who  are  called  in  youth  are  eager  for  reward^  nor  all 
who  are  called  later  in  life  on  that  account  chosen  ;  further^  the 
different  life-times  have  not  all  the  same  beginning  and  end,  they 
have  not  a  common  date  of  payment,  which  strongly  enough  re- 
pels us  also  from  this  chronology ;  finally,  ihA  preference  and  pre- 
cedency of  the  first,  certainly,  by  no  means,  refers  merely  to  time. 
Many  a  one  labours  much  in  a  more  difficult  office  tUan  others, 
bears  the  heat  of  the  conflict  without,  while  others  tarry  by  the 
stufi^  in  peace ;  nay,  what  is  equally  to  the  purpose,  many  a  one 
is  merely  first  in  honour,  or,  moreover,  only  in  his  own  fancy  : 
— I  am  more,  and  labour  more.  What,  then,  is  the  day-time 
with  its  hours?  Not  more  and  not  less  than — a  parabolical 
^igunxtive  representation  of  the  relation  between  first  and  last 
existing  in  all  possible  forms ;  certainly,  with  most  immediate 
reference  to  time,  fi:^m  which,  indeed,  the  expression  '^  first  and 
last "  is  derived,  but  including  farther  all  other  interpretations 
by  any  sort  of  precedency  whatever,  whether  founded  on  truth, 
appearance,  or  fimcy. 

To  conclude — this  parable,  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  lapse  of  time^  is  not  a  chronologicaUy  prophetic  repre- 
sentation, to  J>e  explained  in  a  literally  historical  manner,^  of 
something  that  takes  place  precisely  thus  once  fi>r  all  (as  is 
the  case  in  other  parables,  for  example,  the  tares  and  the  wheat, 
the  drawing  of  the  net  and  selecting  of  the  fishes,  the  casting 
out  of  the  husbandmen  who  killed  the  son,  the  marriage  of/ 
the  king^s  son,  the  ten  virgins,  the  servants  with  the  talents, 
the  great  supper) — ^but  a  comprehensive  figurative  represen- 
tation, taking  its  rise  firom  the  relation  of  time  but  afterwards 
spiritualised,  of  something  that  thus  takes  place  oftentimes  and 
in  many  ways.      The  figure  brings  together  and  arranges  into 

^  Bengel  also  cannot  quite  disengage  himself  from  this  misapprehen- 
sion, and  when  he  understands  the  space  of  time  comprehended  by  the 
parable  to  be  from  the  first  calling  of  the  apostles  on  to  the  Pente- 
cost, he  forgets  that,  previous  to  the  Pentecost,  those  who  were  called 
had  not  wrought  at  ail  I  Chronological  fancies  respecting  the  great 
world'hours  are  to  be  found  in  the  Berlenburgher  Bible,  as  also  in 
the  Church  Fathers,  according  to  which  the  apostles  come  again  at 
the  eleventh  hour  I  Of  these  Luther  said :  '*  Such  talk  is  good  for 
passing  the  time  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  preach."  And  here, 
where  the  parable  affords  quite  different  materiu  for  preaching^  he  is 
quite  right. 

d2 
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a  totality  of  impression  what  manifoldly  repeats  itself ;  as  we 
find  in  siich  parables,  for  example,  in  the  bnilding  of  the  house 
on  the  rocky  the  various  kinds  of  ground,  the  treasure  and  pearls, 
the  wicked  servant,  the  true  and  wise  servant,  the  fig-tree  in  the 
vineyard,  the  lost  son,  the  unrighteous  householder,  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom.^ 

The  point  of  connection  for  the  parable  is  and  remains  the 
question  of  Peter ;  and  for  this  reason  only  those  '*  first"  are 
selected  in  ver.  2,  who  have  regard  to  the  reward,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  as  it  were  an  irony  coming  after  the  discourse  in  chap. 
xix.  27 — 29.  Observe  now  the  difi^erent  expression  of  the  pro- 
verbial saying  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  which  thus  precisely 
justifies  and  explains  itself.  Oi  la-xaroij  oi  irp&roL  at  the  end 
(with  the  article)  are  only  to  be  understood  as  meaning, —^Aa^^ 
last  and  first  of  whom  I  said  at  the  beginning,  ttoXXoI  TrpcSrot, 
ecrxaToi,  For  they  are  certainly  first  who  remain  first,  and  last 
who  remain  last  I  The  proposition  :  All  last  become  first,  and 
all  first  become  last — as  if  Christ  had  said  thb  in  the  olj  is  in  no 
possible  way  to  be  justified.^  The  difference  of  disposition  be- 
tween those  here  represented  as  first  and  last,  is  the  principal 
thing  to  which  the  out 09  icrovrat  remains  applicable. 

The  properly  limited  sphere^  then,  of  the  parable  is  the  warning 
representation  of  such  as  are  called  with  a  real  or  seeming  pre- 
ference, and  who  thereupon  do  not  renounce  the  eager  anitiety 
for  reward.  All  that  would  be  found  in  its  details  beyond  this 
limit  is  erroneous ;  only,  the  application  to  a  merely  imagined 
preference  is  certainly  included,  in  so  far  as  Christ  is  wont,  also 
on  other  occasions,  to  put  such  conceit  to  shame  by  giving  in  to 
it,  and  allowing  its  validity.    The  olject  of  the  parable  is  finally  : 

In  the  first  place  to  expose  to  shame  the  evil  mind,  to  demon- 

^  In  that  which  is  here  said  lies  what  of  tmth  belongs  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Radel,*  that  the  parables  only  figuratively  represent  the  last 
judgment  by  way  of  warning,  that  here,  therefore,  as  a  sharp  warning, 
the  murmuring  disposition  which  had  just  been  exhibited  by  Peter,  is 
represented  as  still  the  same  in  fiitare,  even  at  the  last  judgment. 
(Rudelb.  und  Guer.  Zeitscbrift  1851,  3.)  Althongb  we  must  still  re- 
ject the  consequences  which  Rudel  draws  from  this  view  carried  to  an 
extreme,  as  tending  to  make  the  historico-dogmatical  ground  of  the 
parable  evaporate  into  what  is  merely  practical  and  didactic 

Although,  as  is  well  known,  many  (to  whom  Lisco  joins  himself) 
have  strangely  attempted  it. 
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fltrate  that  such  a  hateful  envy  lies  in  the  eager  anxiety  about 
reward.  (Ver.  15.)  There  is  a  very  cleverly  concealed  envy  of 
the  favour  shown  to  others,  and  the  saying  of  the  eldest  son 
finds  its  repetition  alas  I  even  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ : — '^  What  shall  we  have  therefore  f "  Beneath  this  we^ 
there  lies  hid  as  its  evil  motive  a  secret,  us  in  preference  to  others 
— which  Christ  here  brings  to  light.  '^  This  parable  hits  even  ex- 
cellent people,  nay,  it  terrifies  the  greatest  saints,  therefore  also 
Chrisf  holds  it  up  before  the  apostles  themselves.'*  (Luther.) 
^'  How  many  shining  stars  have  already  been  struck  by  the 
tail  of  the  dragon,  and  cast  down  by  pride  to  the  earth." 
(Rambach).  Herberger,  rich  in  anecdote,  brings  a  strikingly 
illustrative  story  into  his  sermon,  on  this  text,^  which  indeed 
strongly  pourtrays  in  an  extreme  light  what  Christ  here  mildly  re- 
presents in  a  softer  light,  but  still  truly  corresponds  to  the  thing. 
Secondly^  there  is  then  the  ever  sharp  and  true  warning :  In 
such  a  spirit,  thou,  first  one  (even  thou.  Apostle  Peter,  if  it  re- 
main  in  thee,  and  go  on  developing  itself  in  thee),  mayest  at 
some  future  time  take  away  the  reward^  and  yet  lose  eternal  life, 
worse  than  one  who  is  Itisty  rather  thou  mayest  remain  behind, 
and  without,  as  a  last  one^  in  the  worst  sense.  (2  John  8).  For 
this  is  plainly  declared  by  a  final  climax  in  the  second  saying,  re- 
specting  the  called  and  chosen,  which  is  annexed  to  the  first« 
Meanwhile  let  us  reflect  on  this  I  We  will  not  at  once  conclude, 
but  afler  this  general  survey  consider  the  details,  and  thus  arrive 
again  at  this  decisive  concluding  verse. 


Vera.  1,  2.  God  always  goes  out  cifjba  irpwt,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, diligently  and  to  meet  those  whom  he  seeks ;'  already  at  the 
commencement  of  the  world-era  did  he  begin  to  call  to  many  an 
Enoch  and  Abraham ;  long  before  there  was  any  mention  of 

^  A  monk  died  leaving  a  great  name  for  sanctity ;  a  robber,  who 
had  heard  bim  preach,  repented,  ran  to  confess,  but  fell  on  the  way  and 
broke  his  neck.  A  devout  man  saw  both,  wept  at  the  death  of  the 
saint,  but  rejoiced  at  that  of  the  robber.  Why  so  ?  ''  When  the  monk 
died,  the  devil  took  him  because  of  his  pride;  when  the  robber  broke 
his  neck,  angets  received  his  penitent  soul.'' 

*  In  Jeremiah  these  words  frequently  occur ; — "  I  have  sent  unto 
you  rising  up  early  and  sending. 
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cultivating  a  vineyard  in  the  proper  sense,  had  He  uttered  the 
word : — ^I  am  thy  reward,  walk  before  me  I  This  is  not  indeed 
properly  meant  here,  but,  pointing  backwards,  it  is  indicated. 
At  all  events  we  learn  immediately  from  the  first  word,  that  it  is 
not  caprice  on  the  part  of  God  which  calls  the  late  ones  so  late. 
Many  in  preaching  fix>m  this  passage  very  wrongly  shew  here, 
how  the  compassion  of  the  Lord  (for  it  depends  indeed  upon  this 
alone,  not  upon  the  willing  or  running  of  any  one)  takes  efiect, 
in  some  sooner,  in  others  later,  and  that  of  this  difierencein  the 
'^  hours  of  grace"  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  than.  So  it  seems 
good  in  His  sight.  He  has  power  to  do  what  He  will  with  his  own. 
What  is  true  in  this  is,  however,  not  taught  here,  where  the  other 
side  rather  comes  into  prominence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  the  first,  third,  sixth  hours,  &c., 
which  are  selected  (with  the  omission  of  the  intervening  ones) 
to  certain  terms  or  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  a 
life-time,  when  the  call  of  grace  goes  forth  more  loudly  and 
directly,  it  is  yet  to  be  remembered  that  the  same  call  also  con- 
tinues to  sound  through  all  the  intervening  times.  Those  who  sub- 
sequently went  into  the  vineyard  had  already  been  invited  in  the 
morning,  they  knew  of  the  vineyard  where  work  was  to  be  had, 
and  every  one  that  stands  at  a  disadvantage  has  himself  to  blame, 
because  he  was  not  there  when  God  called,  or  disregarded  his 
calling  from  one  hour  to  another.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
parable*  which  will  also  be  confirmed  by  the  apparent  contiadiction 
at  ver.  7.  Vineyard  is,  since  Is.  v.  (and  still  earlier  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  and  Ps.  Ixxx.),  the  similitude  kept  up  by  Christ  to 
denote  God's  institution  upon  earth,  his  people,  his  kingdom ;  the 
fruitof  it  is  the  most  excellent, the  labour  in  it  is  severe  and  difficult. 
The  labourers  here  correspond  indeed  in  the  first  place  as  we  have 
already  seen  to  the  husbandmen  (Matth.  xxi.  33),  consequently 
further,  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  office  in  Christendom, 
of  course  not  precisely  according  to  the  outward  official  title,  but 
according  to  divine  calling ;  yet  the  ipydrai  warrants  ftuther  the 
general  application,  in  so  far  as,  in  the  vineyard,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  remain  idle  or  merely  passive.  The  God  who  himself  alone 
prepares  his  people  for  himself  will  yet  have  fellow-workers  (1 
Cor.  iii.  9),  as  well  out  of  grace  as  according  to  that  right  which 
requires  a  worthiness  for  his  kingdom,  difierent,  indeed,  from  a 
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meritorious  daim  to  reward.  Labourers  at  all  events — ^for  al- 
though thou  art  not  a  gardener,  but  a  branchy  thou  art  yet  a  living 
branch,  which  does  not  merely  let  itself  be  cultivated,  but  in  its 
turn  is  to  bring  forth  firuit;  hast  thou  no  special  commission 
out  of  thy  house,  yet  at  least  in  thy  house  (Mark  v.  19 ;  Acts 
xvi.  31),  wherever  thou  shouldst  let  thy  light  shine  so  as  to 
save  others  along  with  thyself.  He  who  entirely  neglects  the 
latter  will  not  attain  to  the  first.  These  are  ideas  which  lie  in 
the  back-ground,  and  do  not  contradict  the  main  reference  to 
labourers  in  the  more  limited  sense.  Let  no  one  boast  of  his 
labour,  but  praise  the  rich  householder  who  so  kindly  cares  for 
us  poor  ones,  and  let  us  know  nothing  else  than  what  we  are 
wont  to  say : — ^The  gracious  Lord  hath  given  me  labour.  He 
promises  the  due  reward,  the  denarius  (which,  also  in  Tacitus, 
still  appears  as  the  usual  ample  day's  wage  for  working  soldiers), 
and  gives  infinitely  more  than  this  to  the  faithful  ones  who  will- 
ingly labour  for  him,  and  are  diligent ;  but  if  those  who  are  called 
at  the  very  first  be^  distrustfully  to  ask,  How  much  am  I  cer- 
Udn  to  get  ? — then  indeed  it  is  not  good,  and  they  are  to  be 
warned  of  the  unhappy  end  of  such  a  course. 

Vers.  3 — 7.  The  next  going  out  at  the  third  hour  irKtidovoii^i 
ayopa^  (as  also  arfopa^  TrXriddpa  occurs)  denotes  precisely  the 
time  when  the  ayopauoiy  or  gaping  idlers,  are  to  be  found.  So 
far  as  the  human  can  correspond  to  anything  here,  it  finely 
maintains  bv  this  interval  of  three  hours  the  medium  between 
an  undue  zeal  on  the  Lord's  part,  leading  him  to  be  ever  running 
after  labourers  as  if  he  needed  them,  and  a  neglect  that  cares  not 
for  the  people  who  need  him.  We  see  evidently  firom  the  whole 
what  is  the  aim  of  the  possessor  of  the  vineyard ;  every  expres- 
sion that  might  speak  of  his  need  is  carefully  avoided,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idleness  of  the  fools  is  in  a  kindly  manner  chid- 
den. Gro  ye  also  into  £A«. vineyard; — these  words  presuppose 
that  these  others  had  already  heml  the  first  calling,  or  had  heard 
of  it ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  known,  and  in  the  ^'  also,"  which 
sets  before  them  the  example  of  those  who  had  gone  previously, 
it  is  ah'eady  mildly  hinted  as  a  fatdt,  that  they  are  standing  idle. 
The  market  place  of  the  world  is  opposed  to  the  vineyard  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  greatest  man  of  business  in  worldly  things 
is  yet  only  an  idle  starer,  so  long  as  he  will  not  enter  upon  the  true 
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labour,  which  alone  is  of  any  value^  which  alone  rewards.^  Tlid 
promise,  Whatsoever  is  right  lunll  give  you,  contains  in  the  back- 
ground likewise  a  hint  at  the  penny,  as  if  it  were  said,  Go  ye  also 
(now  at  least),  I  will  not  count  the  time  lost,  but  give  to  you  aUo  a 
full  day's  wage,  as  is  due  (only  to  the  others.)  Or  might  we  say, 
The  Lord  himself  means  by  the  word,  only  what  the  reckoners 
could  in  any  case  understand  by  it,  namely,  the  part  of  the  penny 
corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  hours.^  Hardly;  if  we  interpret 
this  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  development  I  The  indefinite 
form  of  the  promise  implies,  at  the  same  time  with  a  higher  de- 
gree of  kindness,  even  more  than  the  first  contract,  and  contains  the 
true  answer  to  the  question  of  Peter,  with  which  every  one  ought 
to  be  satisfied :  — Only  serve  the  good  Lord,  it  will  assuredly  do 
thee  no  hurt  I  The  later  labourers  really  trust  more,  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  idleness,  and  besides,  are  contented  yet  to  enter 
upon  work.  From  the  ninth  hour  till  the  evening,  when 
work  ceases,  would  be  again  the  same  interval  of  time,  but  the 
faithful  and  good  Lord  cannot  refrain  from  even  yet  ofiering  a 
last  term  for  one  last  hour.  Those  whom  he  now  finds  are  of 
course  somewhat  more  pointedly  rebuked:  Why  stand  ye, 
why  have  ye  stood  all  the  day  idle  I  Why  have  ye  despised 
all  the  former  calls,  and,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  will  actu- 
ally lose  the  whole  day  and  the  last  hour,  and  thus  bring 
heavy  blame  upon  yourselves — if  ye  do  not  now  take  what  I 
offer  to  you  ?  Now  there  comes  an  excuse : — No  one  hath  hired 
us  I  A  wonderfully  bold  speech  I  seeing  that  the  Lord  has  been 
calling  from  early  morning,  and  has  now,  truly  not  without  jus- 
tice, charged  them  with  idleness.  Christ  will  certainly  represent 
this  excuse  as  groundless  and  hypocritical ;  for  before  God  it  will 
not  be  held  vdid.  Li  the  eye  of  man  it  indeed  appears  other- 
wise;  we  say  rightly   of  many.  Ah,  if  they  had   only  been 

^  This  is  precisely  what  Rupprecht  means  when  he  finds  here  a 
designation  of  those  *'  who,  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have 
yet  done  nothing/'  Why  then  should  the  market,  as  *'  the  place  where 
the  idle  people  stand,*'  not  signify  the  world?  Let  us  not,  after 
modem  fashion,  be  too  nice  in  determining  biblical,  parabolical  repre- 
sentations I 

^  As  the  Jews  (see  Lightfoot  horse  Talmud.)  pay  differently  the 

n^^^  ■^'^ato  snd  JT^ytP  -)'<3^— those  who  are  hired  by  the  day,  and  by 
the  hourn 
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called  earlier  I  No  one  has  invited  them,  edncation  has  been 
wanting  to  them,  they  have  been  surrounded  with  bad  company, 
perhaps  even  those  who  should  have  worked  favourably  upon  their 
souls  have  been  false  teachers  and  destroyers.  When  such  a  one 
is  called,  i.e,y  when  first  he  distinctly  hears  the  divine  call,  it  is 
even  natural  for  himself  to  think : — No  one  has  hitherto  hired 
me ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  light  rises  upon  me.  But  when  the 
light  shines  more  clearly,  and  the  call  sinks  deeper  into  his  heart, 
he  will  no  longer  thus  justify  himself,  but  rather  take  blame  to 
himself.  He  will  see  and  acknowledge  that  God  has  called 
him  even  from  the  first,  that  he  has  gone  out  of  the  way  of  Him 
who  called  when  he  saw  Him  come,  &c.,  in  short  that  the  blame 
lies  on  him  alone.  Only  the  poor  heathen  (in  that  first  refer- 
ence from  which  the  parable  started)  may,  with  most  right,  still 
excuse  themselves ;  no  baptized  and  confirmed  Christian,  no  man 
amongst  us  who  has  learned  even  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer,  or  has  ever  heard  a  church  bell,  will  be  able 
to  say : — No  one  has  hired  or  invited  me  I  Still,  in  order  to 
teach  us  that  God's  goodness  will  certainly  do  injustice  to  no 
one  who  might  in  any  measure  be  able  to  excuse  himself,  Christ 
so  frames  the  parable,  as  that  the  householder  kindly  overlooks 
the  pretext  almost  as  if  he  admits  its  force,  and  in  the  promise, 
which  to  the  last  is  the  same,  only  slightly  lays  hold  on  the 
conscience  : — **  Ye  also  into  the  vineyard,"  i.«.,  like  those  who 
have  already  gone,  as  ye  know  that  1  have,  often  already,  thus 
called  at  the  market  place.  Why,  then,  have  ye  disregarded 
the  call?  Thus  does  God,  in  mere  goodness,  call  kindly  to 
the  last ;  He  calls  the  people  only  not  to  remain  idle ;  and  those 
here  represented  as  last  are,  such  as  enter  upon  the  work 
merely  from  shame,  which  at  length  seizes  them,  and  without 
much  asking  about  the  hire.  They  feel,  indeed,  what  their 
idleness  even  to  the  last  hour  has  deserved,  and  that  if  they 
are  even  yet  allowed  to  work  it  is  only  of  grace ;  they  trust  the 
good  Lord,  and  are  far  frt>m  thinking : — ^The  day  of  labour  is  now 
almost  as  good  as  past,  there  will  be  no  wages  for  the  last  hour. 
We  learn  here,  also,  that  even  for  the  last  hour  there  may  be  a 
superabundant  recompense.  The  eleventh  hour  is  still  a  precious 
hour  of  grace,  to  many  evidently  as  the  last  solemn  hour  of  deci- 
sion, while,  to  us  all,  it  is  at  least  uncertain  at  every  call  whether 
our  last  hour  may  not  have  come. 
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Vers.  8 — 11.  Every  one  who  will  receive  wages  must  work^ 
were  it  but  for  one  hoar ;  but  the  labour  does  not  continue 
always,  at  the  longest  it  lasts  only  one  day,  which  is  followed 
by  the  evening  when  the  labour  is  left  off.  That  in  paying 
the  labourers  the  Lord  gives  orders  to  begin  at  the  last, 
signifies  in  the  first  place: — ^Give  ample  payment  in  gene- 
ral without  respect  and  distinction!  Then,  however,  fi:«m 
consideration  of  the  labourers,  and  knowledge  of  their  state  of 
mind,  he  already,  in  his  wisdom,  makes  only  two  classes,  last 
and  Jirstf  although  there  are  five  different  gradations,  so  to 
speak ;  it  is  supposed  that  all  represent  themselves  either  pre- 
sumingly  as  first,  or  humbly  as  last.  But  since  what  pleases  the 
Lord  is  only  the  humility  which  he  would  test  and  prove,  in 
order  afterwards  to  reward  with  something  much  better  than  the 
penny,  he  inverts  the  false  order  of  precedency  set  up  by  his 
people ;  he  already  prophetically  intimates  what  is  to  happen,  by 
calling  the  last  first,  and  the  first  last,  enjoins  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  first  place,  that  as  regards  the  penny  no  one,  fix>m  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  is  to  be  omitted.  The  diligence  and  zeal 
of  these  last  here,  who  receive  the  whole  day's  wage,  is,  moreover, 
self-evident,  and,  in  so  far,  what  they  get  is  really  due  to  themy 
according  to'  the  alone  valid  claim  of  grace.  '^  Also  in  more 
recent  times  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  rationalistic  theology 
(in  a  thoroughly  Jewish  spirit),  that  the  sinner  can  never  over- 
take the  neglects  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  the  period  before 
his  conversion ;  the  loss  of  time  follows  the  converted  person, 
even  into  eternity,  in  an  irreparable  abridgement  of  his  happi- 
ness. But  this  parable  seems  framed  with  a  special  view  of  over- 
throwing such  a  delusion.  It  belongs  precisely  to  the  majesty 
of  grace,  that  it  can  restore  to  the  sinner  from  the  bosom  of  its 
eternity  even  the  time  that,  without  it,  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost."  (Lange.)  Yes ;  even  on.  our  side,  a  certain  truth  sub- 
jectively corresponds  to  this,  because  it  might  also  be  said,  '^  A 
single  true  fid&iul  moment  and  an  entire  life-time,  the  right 
true  earnest  will  and  the  act,  are,  according  to  the  scale  of  eternal 
grace,  the  same."  (Schubert.)  The  faithful  first  ones  of  the 
right  stamp  will  know  that  well,  and  not  vex  themselves.  But 
others  are  here  represented  who  murmur.  They  are  called  abso- 
lutely the  first  and  not,  in  express  antithesis  to  the  last,  those  thai 
were  hired  early  in  the  morning^  for  perhaps  the  intermediate 
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ones,  also,  who  came  at  the  third  and  sixth  hour,  reckon  them- 
selves oomparativelj  among  the  first.  (Comp.  chap.  zzv.  10, 
<' those  who  were  ready"— leaving  it  quite  as  midetermined 
whether  it  applied  to  any  of  the  foolish  virgins.)  SufBce  to 
say,  that  what  exactly  fulfils  the  contract  now  all  at  once  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  not  just,  and  that  merely  on  account  of  the 
comparison  with  others ;  if  these  others  get  a  penny,  even  for 
their  hour,  they  foolishly  think  that  they  must  receive  more>  at 
least  a  penny  for  every  hour  they  had  worked.  The  circum- 
stance is  characteristic,  that  instead  of  expressing  thanks  they 
murmur  at  the  very  time  they  are  receiving  their  wages,  still 
worse,  that  they  murmur  against  the  houaeholderj  whose  bountiful 
good$ie$a  they  have  just  witnessed,  but  without  feeling  and  joy, 
because  the  same  goodness  is  shown  towards  olhers  I  Here  we 
have  bad  selfishness  and  pale  envy  in  all  its  hateful  nakedness  I 
If  the  others  were  only  to  get  a  farthing,  then  they  would  be  con- 
tent I    Fy,  how  hateful  I 

Vers.  12 — 15.  And  yet  the  spirit  which  Christ  here  brings  to 
light  in  the  insolent  words  of  the  pretendedly  first,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  all  who  are  intent  on  reward,  and  work- 
righteous.  They  look  proudly  down  on  ^^  these  last,"  without 
knowing  the  heart  of  these  or  their  own  heart,  place  themselves 
in  pretentious  comparison  with  and  preference  to  them,  and  im- 
pudently accuse  the  gracious  householder  of  being  unjust.  Ob- 
serve here  the  hroiffaav  and  eTroitfaa^j  which  sound  the  same, 
but  cannot  be  translated ;  the  first  inolriaav  so  thoroughly  in  the 
calculating  sense :  they  have  earned,  deserved  an  hour^s  wages. 
They  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  the  heat  (rov 
/rav(ra>va,  the  scorching  wind),  the  labour  properly  so  called^  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  &tigue  from  without  (Gen.  xxxi.  40), 
but  with  all  this  they  have  done  no  more  than  was  due  firom 
them,  and  than  they  knew  before  they  would  have  to  do. 
Viewed  more  deeply,  which  the  parable  can  only  indicate,  the 
Lord  might  well  have  replied  to  them.  Are  ye  then  become  so 
sour  T  How  unwillingly^  then,  you  have  laboured  I^    But  the 

^  Lather  ^ves  the  following  tam  to  this  part  of  the  parable :  "  The 
day  and  the  heat  must  be  understood  not  of  the  time,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conscience ;  therefore  as  signifying,  that  the  legally  right- 
eons  go  through  great  and  heavy  labour,  i.e.,  they  go  through  it  with 
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householder,  who  was  good  to  the  idle  ones  that  sought  to  excuse 
themselves,  continues  to  be  kind  now  to  these  also  even  to  the 
last,  he  addresses  them  in  a  way  that  might  shame  them,  as  if 
he  actually  needed  to  justify  himself.  To  one  among  them — 
"  who  was  particularly  uncivil"  (as  Bahrdt  once  expressed  it) — 
we  conceive,  moreover,  that  this  must  be  Peter,  the  spokesman, 
with  the  spirit,  which  he  showed  a  little  while  ago,  carried  to  its 
natural  consequence — he  addresses  words  which  first  fill  up  the 
measure  of  goodness,  only  then  indeed,  all  the  more  shaiply, 
to  throw  to  him,  thus  convicted,  his  payment,  together  with  the 
fhraye.  The  Lord  condescendingly  places  himself,  as  it  were, 
on  a  level  with  the  servant ;  yet  this  friendly  eralf}e  (good 
fiiend),  becomes  of  itself  sharp  irony.^  I  do  thee  no  wrong, 
I  give  thee  what  is  thine^  consider  only,  thou  Jiaat  already 
received  it^  If  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parable  (tohir- 
ther  it  is  designed  to  draw  us^  even  in  its  very  limitation^  as 
every  parable  properly  does),  the  lord  might  say : — Even  were  I 
now  to  withhold  from  thee  that  is  "  t/iine^'  on  account  of  thy 

a  burdened  conscience  and  an  unwilling  heart."  Lange :  *'  The  labour 
has  become  hard  to  them,  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  is  what  they 
chiefly  remember  in  looking  back  npon  it"  Very  good,  but  we  do  not 
understand  how  tbe  same  Lange  can  yet  make  out  that  these  people  are 
saved,  only  that  they  are  ''  more  kgcU,  more  calculating  natures,  whose 
capacity  for  blessedness  is  not  of  wide  compass."  We  confess  not  to 
be  able  to  find  a  place  for  these  comparatives  under  our  £ither-Or,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  Rom.  xi.  6. 

^  Boos  understands  it  as  entirely  '*  serious  and  somewhat  strange," — 
but  how  so  then  ?  It  must  in  that  case  (which  cannot  be  proved)  have 
been  a  common  form  of  address,  like  our  '*  good  friend  I"  Non  voca- 
bulum  benevolent!®  et  amicitise,  sed  notiticp"  as  Herberger  cites ;  but 
how  do  we  know  that  ?     See  again  Matt.  xxvi.  50. 

^  That  (according  to  Steffenson),  these  grumblers  who  were  first,  had 
contemptuously  let  the  penny  lie  untouched,  is  certainly  not  true. 
Therefore  neither  will  it  do  to  explain  the  meaning  thus :  '*  If  they 
took  it  (even  now  when  advised  to  do  so)  repentingly,  then  at  that  very 
moment  from  being  irpcoroi  they  became  taxoroi^  but  if  they  refused  to 
take  it,  then  it  was  just  their  pretended  merit  that  was  to  blame  for 
their  losing  the  reward  intended  for  them."  Against  this  we  qnoto 
the  words  of  Munchmeyer  in  opposition  to  Besser :  ''  It  is  said  here  in 
words  too  plain  and  unambiguous  to  be  misunderstood :  The  first  received 
also  each  his  penny  ;  and  when  they  received  it  (therefore  took  it,  had 
taken  it),  they  murmured  agunst  the  householder.  (Luther.  Zeitschrift 
1851,  4). 
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murmuring,  and  to  give  it  to  that  one  (as  chap,  xxv,  28 — 29),  I 
would  still  do  thee  no  wrong  I  He  says,  however,  only : — I  will 
be  graciou8--l  will  give  to  this  one  who  is  last  of  all,  rovr^  r^ 
itrxarijOy  the  same  as  to  thee.  He  who  has  not  laboured  at  all, 
who  has  rejected  my  last  call,  gets  indeed  nothing  at  all  but  the 
punishment  of  the  self-willed  idlers  at  another  term  of  payment ; 
but  this  one  deserves  his  wages,  in  my  view,  even  more  than 
thou,  therefore  am  I  good  to  him  but  must  be  angry  with  thee. 
(David's  booty  is  to  be  divided  even  among  those  who  remained 
by  the  stuff, — is  not  this  the  custom  and  law  in  Israel  since  1  Sam. 
30 1)  Art  thou,  then,  a  true  servant  if  thou  wilt  prescribe  to  thy 
lord?  Is  my  good  will  to  peld  to  thy  evil  will,  so  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  me  to  be  gracious?  Wilt  thou  forbid  me?  Be 
ashamed  I  Even  what  I  have  just  called  to  crov  remains  still  ^j; 
ToU  ifioUy  and  that  I  gave  thee  work  was  only  a  gift  and  grace 
from  me  I  I  do  wrong  to  no  one,  not  to  thee,  who  art  to  Team 
the  true  auum  cuique  in  the  apparent  inequality.  For  hirelings 
such  as  thou,  enviers  such  as  thou,  I  can  have  no  fui*ther  use  in 
my  house  and  vineyard,  for  I  will  have  real  eralpov^y  who  under- 
stand and  learn  my  mind,  who  are  happy  in  my  goodness ;  only 
for  this  have  I  called  you  all,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  work. 
Is  thine  eye  eviP  when,  and  because  I  axngood  f  With  this  sharp 
question,  in  which  eveiything  is  said,  he  is  dismiaaed  and — now 
stands  without,  eternally  envious  at  the  happiness  of  the  last, 
which  he,  as  first,  has  forfeited,  if  indeed  this  final  judgment 
does  not  throw  him  down  on  his  knees  in  deepest  shame,  and 
make  him  pray :  O  Lord  forgive  me,  and  receive  me  yet  as  the 
unworthiest  and  the  last. 

Ver.  16. — The  entire  parable  and  the  saying  from  which  it 
sets  out,  and  which  it  is  meant  to  interpret,  leaves  still  undecided 
whether  the  result  in  the  case  of  all  such  first  ones  is  that  they 
remain  entirely  without ;'  but  that  the  parable  with  its  warning 
is  intended  to  reach  thus  far,  is  immediately  proved  by  the  second 
saying  which  is  subjoined  to  it,  in  which  a  step  is  taken  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  parable,  or  rather  in  which  by  keeping  fast  hold 

I  tn  W  ^^  ®°^  Prov.xxiii.  6,  comp*  xxii.  9. 

^   2  And  in  this  sense  might  be  said,  what  Herberger  is  for  bringing  in 
wrongly  between  vers.  14  and  15 :  "  here  the  parable  ceases." 
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of  the  virevye  it  first  receives  the  deepest  interpretation  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  direct  inference  is : — Therefore  t.e,y  by  the  fault  of  their 
own  evil  disposition, — and  hence  justly, — those  first  whom  I  meanr 
and  have  here  denoted  shall  become  last.^  This  however,  does  not 
stand  first,  but  again,  in  order  kindly  to  allure  to  humility,  it 
is : — ^The  last  shall  be  first  I  In  this  has  Christ  joy,  thU  is  what 
we  are  rather  to  keep  before  us.  Scarcely,  however,  is  this  said, 
when,  there  follows,  by  a  closely  connecting /or,  the  very  difficult 
saying  about  the  ccUUd  and  chosen^  which  chap.  xxii.  1 — 14 
explains  clearly  enough  by  a  new  parable.  As  in  that  parable 
those  who  are  called  in  vain  consist  partly  of  such  as  do  not  come 
at  aU, — such  as  despise  the  call, — ^partly  of  those  who  come  falsely, 
who  venture  to  the  wedding-table  in  their  own  dress,  with  still 
greater  contempt  of  the  royal  robe  of  honour, — so  here  the  «\i/- 
roi  (which  imports  more  than  merely  KeKkrifiivoi^  chap.  xxii.  8 — 
8)  are  just  such  as  really  enter  into  covenant  and  labour,  make 
a  beginning  in  the  service  of  God  (not  pure  indeed),  but  who  are 
afterwards  found  to  be  not  worthy^  not  able  to  stand  the  test. 
Certainly  also  in  this  parable  they  are  the  rejected,  the  not- 
blessed  ;  by  no  means  (as  Lange,  with  many  words,  seeks  very 
obscurely  to  prove)  the  less  blessed,  having  less  capacity  of  blessed- 
ness. So  much,  however,  is  clear  and  certain,  as  from  the  two 
parables  here  and  at  chap  xxii.,  so  farther,  firom  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  is  not  God's  arbitrary  decree  that  makes  the  iicKeiC' 
rov^j  but  every  one  who  is  called  can,  and  ought,  himself  to  make 
sure  his  election  thereby  offered  to  him.     (Rom.  xi.  28,  29 ;  2 

^  "  As  regards  the  parable,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  the  first  in  it 
become  last,  as  only  an  example  was  intended  to  be  given  of  how  the 
first  may  become  last,  and  the  last  first,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  any  exception  in  the  story  of  the  parable.  Hence, 
also,  the  saying  at  ver.  16  is  different  only  in  words,  by  no  means  in 
sense,  from  chap.  xix.  30,  and  is  thus  pnt,  precisely  because  it  connects 
■o  closely  with  the  parable,  in  which  only  weh  first  as  actoally  became 
last  are  spoken  of,  and  vice  versa."  In  this  Rnpprecht  is  in  the  end 
quite  at  one  with  Steffanson,  who,  in  like  manner,  says  rightly  :  '*  Thus, 
as  is  represented  in  the  parable^  shall  the  last,  t.«.,  all  who  esteem  them- 
selves last,  be  reckoned,  before  God,  or  with  respect  to  the  inheritance 
of  eternal  Itfe^  as  first,  while  the  first,  t.0.,  all  who  think  themselves  first, 
shall  be  last  before  Grod ;  for  election,  or  the  being  saved,  is  by  no 
means  ffiven  with  the  calling,  rather  may  even  he  who  has  been  acta* 
ally  called  to  salvation  lose  &e  election  by  proud  self^exaltation. 
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Pet.  i.  10.)  Chosen — this  is  the  last  admonishing  word  of  the 
parable,  in  which  it  sounds  forth  its  fhll  meaning  and  aim,  this 
is  the  thorn  which  it  would  leave  in  our  hearts.  Few  shall  in 
the  end  come  off  as  chosen — ^this  is  what  Christ  says  here,  as 
everywhere  since  Matth.  vii.  13,  14.  (The  iroXKol  of  the  last 
who  shall  be  first  is  quite  consistent  with  this,  as  that  is  said  in  a 
different  relation  and  proportion.)  In  comparison,  namely,  with 
the  multitude  of  the  rejected,  of  the  last,  or  those  who  remain 
behind  in  the  worst  sense ;  and  that,  even  among  these  rejected 
ones,  there  will  be  such  as  served  long  sourly  and  discontentedly 
enough  for  the  penny,  and  receive  this  too,  but  do  not  receive,  in 
and  with  this  penny,  eternal  life — ^this  is  and  remains  undeniably 
thepowerftdly  warning  truth  which  was  here  to  be  testified.  This 
truth,  and  with  it  the  wohle  parable,  is  completely  mistaken  by 
those  who  so  interpret  as  to  find  in  ver.  16  only  this,  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  there  will,  in  the  end,  be  no  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  last  1 1  Which  entirely  mistaken  idea  Kudel  at 
last,  with  well-meant  ingenuity,  carries  to  a  head  when  he  says : 
'^  The  first  in  heaven  will  aUo  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  accords 
ing  as  one  views  it !  r  This  is  to  corrupt  and  pervert  the  clear 
text  by  over-acuteness  1  The  truth  rather  is  this : — Grod  will 
regard  all  who,  up  till  the  period  of  decision,  have  not  renounced 
their  envious  eagerness  for  reward,  as  not  belonging  to  His 
heaven,  and  having  paid  them  with  their  (in  that  case  perish- 
able) reward,  will  reject  them. 

THIRD  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUFFEBINO.      ANSWEB  TO  THE 

TWO  SONS  OF  ZEBEDEE. 

(Matth.  XX.  18—28  ;  Mark  x.  33 — 45 ;  Luke  xviii.  31—33.) 

The  indiscreet  request  of  the  two  disciples  for  places  of  honour, 
preferred  at  so  unseasonable  a  time  (rore,  ver.  20),  just  when  Christ 
is  again  prophesying  of  his  sufferings,  gives  him  occasion  to  address 
a  proper  reply  to  the  two  disciples,  and,  in  like  manner,  again 
more  decidedly  to  say  to  the  other  ten  what  properly  the  fiu;t  of 
his  going  before  through  suffering  to  glory  had  already  intimated. 
Thus  arises  again  a  connected  testimony  concerning  the  way  to 
honour  through  lowliness,  to  greatness  through  humility  (as  at 
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chap,  xviii.),  or  concerning  the  true  relation  between  lowliness 
and  greatness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
great  truth  which,  for  the  disciples,  as  for  us  all,  is  so  hard  to  be 
admitted,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  kingdom,  universally 
valid  alike  for  the  head  and  the  members,  viz.,  through  suffering 
to  glory  !  (Luke  xxiv.  26).  Christ  himself  voluntarily  goes  be- 
fore on  this  way  (vers.  18, 19),  and  his  disciples  are  at  liberty  to 
go  by  no  other.  Their  over-curious  inquiry  after  another  way, 
here  specially  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  ambitious,  grasp- 
ing desire  of  special  glory  above  others,  ver.  21.  Christ  rebukes 
the  want  of  understanding,  which  does  not  take  into  consideration, 
along  with  that  glory,  the  sufferings  of  the  Forerunner,  because 
these  are  as  yet  not  at  all  understood,  and  then  points  out  the 
only  true  way,  ver.  22,  23.  The  general  fellowship  in  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  Christ  belongs  to  all,  and  leads  also  to  the  general  fellow- 
ship in  his  glory ;  special  preference,  however,  is  no  matter  of 
arbitrary  distribution  before  the  time,  but  of  the  eternal  decree 
in  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  individuals  who  are  to  receive  it. 
What,  therefore,  is  the  principle  that  for  the  present  obtains  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  It  is  only  this  : — ^In  serving  consists 
true  ruling^  in  humility  true  greatness  I  In  opposition  to  the 
twofold  principle  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  namely,  to  rule 
by  the  use  of  power,  and  by  greater  power  to  exalt  oneself  above 
others  (ver.  25) — comes  here  the  similar,  twofold  Aindamental 
principle  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  for  his  followers  (vers.  26, 
27),  whom  he  indeed  goes  be/ore  as  the  highest  example  in 
the  renunciation  of  his  power  and  honour,  in  the  giving  up  of 
himself  for  many.  Thus,  at  ver.  28,  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
course again  returns  to  the  beginning  of  the  intimation  concern- 
ing his  sufferings. 

Vers.  18, 19.  This  is  now  the  third  open  announcement  which 
Christ  makes  of  his  sufferings  since  that  which  occurred  at  Cae- 
sarea  Philippi,  and  which  is  followed  only  by  a  fourth,  which 
took  place  two  days  before  the  Passover  (chap.  xxvi.  2).  Already 
(previous  to  what  is  here  recorded)  had  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  taken  place,  the  enmity  of  Jerusalem — of  the  "Jews" 
who  were  represented  in  that  word — had  risen  even  to  an  official 
decree  of  murder,  the  great  conflict  of  the  Holy  one  with  sin- 
ners, from  which,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  high  priest. 
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which  is  to  issue  in  the  saving,  atoning  death  of  the  One  for  all, 
neared  its  crisis.  Now  the  Captain  and  Forerunner  of  our  salvation 
goes  before,  freely  resolved  upon  the  way  of  suflfering,  which  Mark, 
yer.  32,  prophetically  indicates  by  selecting  the  expression  ^  irpo^ 
dymv  airrovi! — or  rather,  records  his  literal  walking  before  them 
at  that  time,  as  the  most  special  expression  of  this  going  before 
them  in  the  way  of  sufiering.  To  this  he  adds,  quite  as  signifi« 
cantly,  that  the  disciples  were  amazedj  they  were  filled  with 
astonishment  and  anxiety  at  the  Master^s  courage  in  going  to  death 
(comp.  John  xi.  16),  and  were  afraid  for  themselves  who  were  to 
follow  him, — who  now  actually  followed  him  with  such  fear.^ 
Upon  this  he  stands  still,  calls  the  hesitating  ones  encouragingly 
to  him  (Mark  nroKiv  as  at  chap.  xix.  31),  and  begins  again, 
expressly  and  without  concealment,  to  tell  them  the  things  that 
were  about  to  happen  with  all  particularity  of  detail.  This  he 
must  do  as  a  testimony  that  he  knew  it  beforehand  as  the  Father^s 
counsel  according  to  the  Scripture,  and  freely  undertook  it ;  as 
a  gracious  provision  that  the  weak  ones,  when  now  it  is  about 
to  take  place,  may  not  entirely  lose  heart  and  confidence  in  him ; 
and  to  point  to  l^e  fact  of  his  leading  the  way  upon  which  his 
disciples  are  to  follow  him.  He  names  Jeruealemy  in  which,  and 
nowhere  else,  it  is  ordained  and  prepared  to  take  place  (Luke 
xiii.  33) ;  and  in  the  we  he  again  indicates  what  he  had  often 
declared  before,  and  is  shortly  afterwards  again  to  declare,  that 
they  too  are  to  follow  him,  and  have  fellowship  with  him  in  this. 
For  the  rest,  his  words  here  are  only  a  more  exact  and  detailed 
repetition  of  what  is  said  at  chap.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  22,  23,  in  which 
latter  passage  we  have  already  noticed  the  twofold  delivering  up 
which  is  here  mentioned.  Here  it  is  not  merely  to  be  killed,  but 
to  he  judicially  condemned  to  death — not  merely  to  be  delivered 
up  to  ^^  men,"  but  to  the  Gentiles^  the  Romans,  who,  as  opposed 
to  the  Jews,  represented  the  whole  Gentile  world.  Now  the 
TToXXA  iraJBelv  is  carried  out  into  its  most  significant  details ;  the 
being  rnockedy  in  which  his  kingly  honour  is  made  a  ground  of 
ignominy  (in  Luke  there  is  besides  v/3pta0i]o-€Taif  as  explaining 
what  severity  of  wanton  ill-treatment  already  lies  in  this  act  of 

^  'AKokwBovrrts  i^Mfiovvro  can  hardly  mean  merely :  on  the  way  they 
became  ever  more  afraid  1  'AxoXov^rlv  has  like  npoaytip  more  signifi- 
cance here. 

VOL.  in.  B 
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mockeryi  in  Mark  and  Lnke  there  is  also  the  consummated 
ignominy  of  being  spit  upon) — ^then  the  being  ^ccmr^ed,  following 
in  all  legal  form,  and  the  being  crudjied^  in  which  lie  most  pro- 
perly his  sufferings  also  of  the  flesh,  in  pain  and  anguish^  even  to 
the  decUih}  All  in  succession,  just  as  it  happened  during  the  last 
three  days ;  and  for  the  third  time  also  is  announced  the  rising 
again  on  the  third  day !  Luke  preserves  also  the  important  addi- 
tional clause  which  points  in  all  this  to  the  fiiliilment  of  the 
Scripture :  All  things  that  are  written  of  the  Son  of  Man  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  prophets'  shall  and  must  be  accomplished, 
consequently,  first  of  all,  before  his  glory  his  sufferings  also 
(which  the  fools  cannot  find  or  read  in  the  Scripture), — ^the 
one  certainly  as  the  other.  Of  his  being  mocked,  spit  upon, 
and  scoiurged,  it  is  plainly  written  in  Is.  1.  6.  Of  the  crossj  at 
least  in  types  such  as  the  brazen  serpent,  and  elsewhere  (of  which 
we  are  not  now  called  to  speak  particularly) — of  his  being  de- 
livered up  to  the  Gentiles  we  may  read  in  the  Qnjnip  tV^  ^^- 

•  ••  •       ^  ^» 

xxii.  16,^  and  in  other  places,  perhaps,  if  our  eyes  were  opened 
rightly  to  read  it. 

Luke  says,  without  tautology,  very  emphatically : — ^^  But  they 
understood  none  of  these  things,"  ue.  fiK>m  want  of  understand- 
ing and  unwillingness  of  heart,  they  could  and  would  understand 

^  How  Lange  (ii.  3, 1148)  can  find  here  *'  three  fundamental  forms  of 
temporal  cfeaM,  every  preceding  one  of  which  ought  rightly  to  exclude 
that  which  follows,"  I  do  not  understand.  Was  not  the  scourging  the 
beginning  of  the  crucifixion  entirely  ''according  to  human  law?^' 
What  re4ison  was  there  why  ope  who  had  been  mocked,  roust  not 
also  be  judged  or  condemned  ?  Braune  observes  more  correctly  the 
gradalion  in  this  triology: — First,  the  being  mocked,  as  the  com- 
paratively gentle  beginning  (although,  along  with  the  being  spit  upon, 
it  was  already  severe  enough)  then  the  bodily  ill-usage  (already 
according  to  law),  then  the  shameful  death. 

'  The  Dat  ry  v2^  not  to  be  construed  with  TtkwBiifrmu,  (fulfilled  in 
him  J,  but  written,  prescribed,  ordauied  ybr  Ai*»,  properly  and  precisely 
pointing  to  him^  so  as  that  he  should  look  upon  himself  in  the  light  of 
what  is  thus  written,  and  accommodate  himself  to  it. 

^  In  which  case  what  was  said  by  me  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  is  retracted,  since  ppfV  may  be  used  by  catachresis,  and  the 

Q*)y*^n  may  indicate  the  dpdfuws  in  the  proper  sense,  with  whom  the 
wpomnfyinivaiy  Acts  li.  23,  is  connected  quite  as  directly  as  at  Ps.  xxii. 
the  v^^3  which  refers  to  this  (against  all  the  present  commentators.) 
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nothing  of  these  things,  of  this  matter ;  therefore  was  the  whole 
jutifjLOj  the  entire  open  eayingj  hid  from  them,  i.e.,  its  particular 
vfordsy  plain  as  they  were.^  A  proof  of  this  is  immediately  ftur- 
nbhed  in  the  reqaest  of  the  two  sons  of  2jebedee,  who  now  too 
hastily  catch  at  the  rising  again  which  was  before  missed,  and 
whose  inqoiiy  seems  to  emanate  from  the  spirit  and  views  of  the 
disciples  denoted  in  Luke  xix.  11.  What  wavering  hither  and 
thither  between  affrighted  horror  at  the  sufferings  and  inquisitive 
grasping  at  the  glory,  because  they  could  not  understand  both 
in  their  connection  I — ^The  question  here  presents  itself  whether 
it  was  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (of  the  father  we  know 
nothing  frirther,  but  the  mother's  name,  according  to  Matth. 
xxvii.  56,  Mark  xv.  40,  was  Salome)  who  preferred  the  request^ 
or  the  sons  themselves.  Here,  of  course,  the  more  exact  account  of 
Matthew  is  to  be  preferred,  and  Mark,  who  generally  abridges, 
only  conceives  of  them  as  having  spoken  through  the  medium  of 
their  mother,  just  as  in  Matthew  also  Christ  addresses  the  sons  in 
his  reply.  It  was  then,  at  all  events,  their  request ;  but  it  may 
still  be  asked  whether  the  thought  originated  with  her.  This  is 
certainly  probable,  because  she  takes  speech  in  hand,  as  the  sons 
had  become  only  less  bold,  not  wiser,  by  the  instructions  they  had 
received  from  the  Master  (chap.  xviiL  1 ;  xix.  80).  The  thing 
came  from  the  mother,  from  flesh  and  blood,  but  it  found  echo 
also  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  children,  for,  as  Luther's  mar- 
ginal gloss,  which  almost  every  one  cites,  here  runs : — ^  the  flesh 
is  always  for  becoming  glorious  ere  it  is  crucified,  exalted  ere  it  is 
humbled."  John,  at  least,  lets  himself  be  pleased  now,  as  al- 
ways, with  the  thought  of  retaining  the  nearest  place  beside  his 

1  Onlva  little  differently  from  Lange  (Stud.  n.  Krit.  1689.  i.  44)  who 
would  also  understand  by  pvuM  the  ^^  whole  matter  which  remained  an 
enigma  to  them.''  He  afierwaids  (in  Leben  Jesn  i.  257)  repeats  this, 
bat  at  last  (ii.  3,  1148)  comes  to  my  interpretation,  viz.,  '*  the  meaning 
of  the  saying.'^  Again,  differently,  Hamann  (i.  484)  distinguishes  be- 
tween rh  pfjfjM  and  t6.  Xry6fu9a — *'  what  he  said  and  what  he  would  give 
them  to  undenUmd."  As  also  Sepp  similarly  :  '^  And  they  could  not 
oomprehend  what  he  wonld  (hereby  sa^' — which  then,  at  all  events 
would  be  no  mere  tautological  amplification."  Less  sacoessfal,  and 
almost  wrong,  appears  to  ns,  on  the  other  hand,  Alford's  exegesis  of  the 
M€¥  Tourap :  neither  the  suffering  nor  the  resurrection — ^for  in  the 
rtnn  there  lies  no  separation. 

x2 
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Lord  also  in  glory^  and  in  that  case  it  is  no  matter  to  him  whe- 
ther it  be  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  Did  the  mother,  who 
here  aiFords  so  true  a  specimen  of  those  kindly  vain  maternal 
wishes  and  maternal  demands,  in  which  self  is  transferred  to  the 
children,  think  here  perhaps  of  the  preference  already  given  to' 
the  two  disciples  along  with  Peter  (who  is  now  to  fall  behind 
them,  and  be  separated  from  them !) — or  did  she  think  of  the 
somame,  sons  of  thunder,  which  had  been  given  to  them  (Mark 
iii.  17) — or  of  her  special  claim  as  one  who  had  constantly  fol- 
lowed Christ  (Mark  xv.  41) — or  of  her  relationship  to  him  (cer- 
tainly unanthenticated)  as  the  sister  of  Joseph,  his  foster-father  ?^ 
All  this  we  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  of  little  consequence 
though  we  did  know  it ;  wc  are  to  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light 
fal  which  Christ  did,  as  in  any  case  an  expression  and  example 
of  a  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of  his  disciples.  Not  con- 
tent with  one  of  the  twelve  thrones,  chap.  xix.  28  (something 
Kke  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David,  Ps.  cxxii.  5),  these  two 
disciples  will  even  have  seats  on  tlie  right  hand  and  on  the  left  I 
There  is  something  praiseworthy,  notwithstanding,  in  the/raniE>- 
nes»y  as  also  in  the  humility,  which,  with  all  the  pride  of  the 
wish,  marks  the  pratfer  (Mark  B09  fiiMv),  and  in  the  strong  faith 
which  would  even  now  have  exchanged  any  place  of  honour 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  or  Caesar  for  fellowship  with  Christ, 
which  so  confidently  reckons  on  the  approaching  glory  of  Him 
who  was  now  humbled,  and  which  recognises  the  allotment  of 
hi^est  dignity  and  power  as  dependent  on  one  word  of  his  plea^ 
sure :  eiirk  ha  KaOiaatnv*  Thoie  yet  remains  enough  of  what  is 
evil  in  the  motive  that  dictated  the  wish,  so  that  there  was  want- 
ing to  it  only  the  bold  temerity  of  assigning  to  themselves  these 
places  of  honour  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  Christ 
might  have  more  sharply  rebuked  it  than  in  his  kindness  he 
at  first  does.  True,  he  afterwards,  in  terms  of  rebuke,  rejects 
those  who  seek  to  be  firsts  but  his  answer  begins  in  milder  terms : — 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  At  the  very  outset  he  addresses  to 
them  the  question  which  is  amplified  in  the  somewhat  different 

^  According  to  an  ancient  supposition.  The  newest  hypothesis  of 
Wieseler,  which  makes  Salome  to  be  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mother,  we 
will  afterwards  dismiss  (on  John  xix.  26 — 27,  the  third  word  from 
the  cross.) 
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representation  of  Mark,  (ver.  36),  What  wiU  thou  f  Whai  will 
ye  f  Very  improperly,  and  not  even  so  modestly  as  Bathsheba 
in  1  Kings  ii.  20,  with  her  ^'  one  small  petition,"^  is  Christ  here 
required  to  promise  beforehand  the  indefinite  whaUoever;  this 
he  never  does  in  such  cases ;  first  we  most  distinctly  ask,  and 
then  he  addresses  the  truth  to  our  want  of  understanding. 

Vers*  22,  23.  We  always,  properly  speaking,  know  not  what 
we  ask,  so  long  and  so  often  as  it  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
teaches  us  to  ask*  Bom.  viii.  26.  We  understand  not  the  Lord'« 
prayer  which  is  on  our  lips,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  of  our  own  spirit  ever  secretly  prays :  '^  Give  thy  king- 
dom to  tM,  let  U8  become  something  special  in  thy  kingdom  ^ 
when  we  ought  simply  to  say,  ^  Let  Ay  kingdom  come  to  us 
all  upon  earth  P  In  this  general  sense  of  the  first  sadly  and 
mildly  rebuking  word,  lies  what  then  more  definitely  applies  to 
the  two  disciples :  Ye  know,  understand,  and  consider  not  whai 
belongs  to  the  becoming  great  and  glorious  in  my  kingdom,  and 
that  when  ye  are  thinking  only  of  special  pre-eminence  in  honour^ 
ye  have,  in  asking  fi)r  this,  along  with  this,  ignorandy  asked 
tor  special  pre-eminence  in  ignominy  uid  pain  (such  places  as 
those  of  the  thieves  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ,  as 
Lange  supposes  that  Christ  has  these  in  his  mind  here) — for  this 
is  the  real  relation  in  which  these  things  stand  to  each  other.  In 
general,  all  glozy  to  be  attained  in  my  kingdom  is  preceded  by 
the  condition  of  suffering,  and  as  regards  this  there  arises  the 
serious  question,  Can  and  will  ye  also  have  this  ?  Is  it  not 
true,  also,  that  in  merely  human  relations  every  honour  has  its 
burden — ^  might  not  the  possessors  of  those  honours  that  are 
most  coveted  and  striven  after  upon  earth,  say  to  those  who  envy 
or  desire  them.  Can  ye  bear  the  duties  and  cares,  the  appendage 
that  inseparably  connects  itself  with  this  enjoyment."^  There  are 
either  royal  cups  of  all  sorts,  difficult  baptisms,  or  consecrations 
and  preparations  for  high  rank*    Prov.  xv.  33.    Here,  however, 

1  Although  (as  Braune  correctly  observes)  the  request  of  Bathsheba 
may  be  compared  with  that  here  preferred  by  the  disciples  in  this,  that 
when  one  is  not  sure  of  his  case  he  desires  the  promise  beforehand. 

^  Nitzsch,iii  a  sermon  on  this  text  (third  selection), in  which,  with  great 
acuteness,  he  interprets  its  universally  valid  import,  and  shows  that  the 
Saviour  knew  how  to  cure  his  disciples  of  ambitious  wishes: 
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Christ  speaks  of  a  eup  and  a  baptism  which  are  indispensable  in 
order  to  gloiy,  as  for  Christ  himself,  so  also  for  all  his  followers 
and  friends.  Even  although,  in  Matthew,  the  second  clanse  about 
the  baptism  (which,  however,  Mark  indisputably  has),  were  a  later 
interpretation,  it  would  still  be  merely  the  proper  restoration  of 
an  omission  :  Christ  certainly  said  both,  for  cup  and  baptism 
together  form  a  double  idea  that  supplements  itself  in  which 
*^  baptism^  is  the  decisive  thing,  and  that  which  is  so  significantly 
referred  to  in  the  whole  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and 
the  order  of  the  Church.  To  drink  the  cup — ^is  said  chiefly  of 
the  beginning  made  by  the  Forerunner ;  baptism  applies  chiefly 
to  us  who  follow  in  his  fellowship. 

It  is  not  then  as  if  the  baptism  were  intended  to  indicate  only 
a  greater  measure  of  suffsrings  to  be  poured  out  on  him,  for 
in  opposition  to  this,  it  might  rather  be  affirmed  with  a  certain 
truth,  that  the  cup  in  Gethsemane,  as  the  crisis  of  resolution 
was  heavier  for  Christ  than  the  consummation  of  the  bap- 
tism on  Calvary.  But  both  are  essentially  the  same  sufierings 
viewed  in  a  difierent  aspect.  First  of  all,  the  cup  points  to  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  inwardly  tasted,  experienced,  while  the  baptism 
denotes  the  same  thing  as  also  overpowering  vAfrom  without. 
Consequently  the  first  expresses  more  the  undertaking  in  one's 
own  voluntary  obedience^  i  €.,  precisely  the  drinking^  hence  the 
expression  is  afterwards  retained  especially  to  denote  the  alone 
perfect  obedience  of  the  forerunner;  the  other  speaks  more  of  the 
imposed  necessity  of  patient  endurance,  of  the  being  baptized  (as 
in  no  possible  sense  can  any  one  baptize  himself),  hence  again, 
this  expression  passes  over  to  us,  although,  in  Luke  xii.  50,  Christ 
also  thus  designates  the  holy  Aei  imposed  upon  him  as  the  decree 
of  the  Father.^  Finally,  as  the  cup  points  back  more  to  the  as- 
signing will  of  the  Father,  so  there  lies  in  ihe  baptism  a  hint 
pointing  beforehand  to  the  not  remaining  under  the  water,  the 
coming  forth  and  rising  again,  so  that  this  expression,  therefore 
first  completes  the  sense  of  the  whole :  viz.,  renewing  consecra- 
tion, a  previous  putting  off  of  what  is  old,  in  order  to  a  power  and 

^  Which  parallel  passage  refutes  Braune's  otherwise  unfouoded  dis- 
tinction, as  if  the  cup  were  handed  to  Christ  specially  by  the  Father, 
the  baptism  brought  upon  him  by  men. 
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authority  only  granted  io  this  way.  Luke  xii.  49, 50.  ^th 
expressions  are  drawn  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture 
symbols,  the  first  especially  is  already  manifoldly  prepared  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Nowhere  does  Scripture  allude  to  a  cup  of  poison 
or  medicine  to  be  drunk ;  the  origin  of  the  figure  lies  in  passages 
such  86  Ps.  xi.  6,  00^3  D^IJ^  ^^  xvi.  5,  •^ptoT  •^pVlT-nai^ 

according  to  which  a  share  of  the  repast  is  allotted  and  handed  to 
any  one.  We  then  find  in  the  Old  Testament  mention  made  of 
various  cups,  of  a  salutary  cup  of  suffering,  a  cup  of  fury  and — 
of  a  cup  in  which  both  of  these  ingredients  are  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure united.  When  it  is  said  in  Is.  li.  17,  that  Jerusalem  has 
drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  the  cup  of  his  fury,  the  cup  of 
trembling,  and  forthwith  rises  from  this  as  a  holy  and  glorious 
Zion,  (chap.  lii.  1),  this,  according  to  the  profound  import  and 
connection  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is  precisely  that  cup  of 
suffering  and  of  the  cross  which  all  the  people  of  God,  whose  head 
Christ  is,  must  drink,  and  to  which  all  the  typical  and  pre* 
paratory  sufferings  of  Israel  belong.  Ps.  Ix.  5 — 7.  This  is 
always  a  n'^y^ftiyi  Dto>  which  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  benefit,  a  dis- 

pensation  and  chastisement  from  the  Lord  Ps.  cxvi.  12,  13,  a 
D"^f?tt)  "ID^Q  ^^'  ^""  ^»  which  issues  finally  only  in  salvation. 

In  opposition  to  this  stands  the  cup  of  anger  and  rejection, 
which  neither  Christ  drinks  nor  his  followers,  but  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  the  condemned.  Ps.  Ixxv.  9 ;  Ez.  xxiii.  31 ;  Bev. 
xiv.  10.  Yet  there  is  also  in  the  cup  of  grace  a  taste  of  the 
savingly  judging  anger,  of  the  fury  that  bums  hot  against  sin 
as  it  shows  itself  in  Christ,  as  his  followers  experience,  as  the 
now  rejected  Israel  (and  this  is  a  biblical  idea  of  fundamental 
importance  in  order  to  the  understanding  of  Isaiah  and  all  the 
prophets,)  continues  to  appear  against  its  knowledge  and  will, 
as  the  last  world-historical  type  of  its  Messiah.  It  is  for  this 
that  they  live  as  a  people,  that  they  may  repeat  in  themselves 
on  a  large  scale  the  sufferings  of  Christ  under  wrath  and  deser- 
tion, until,  at  the  appointed  time,  they  turn  again,  as  it  is  written 
in  Bom.  xi.  15,  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Hence  we  so  often 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  bitter  drink,  and  a  grievous  cup 
on  account  of  sin  (Jer.  viii.  14,  ix.  15),  in  which  there  is  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  gracious  visitation ;  hence  we  read  so  often  of  a 
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similarity  between  the  judgment  of  Israel  and  the  judgment  of 
the  heathen  (Jer.  xxv.  15—29 ;  comp.  Ez.  ix.  6 — 1 ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
17 ;  Sam.  iv.  21,  22),  which  yet  is  no  similarity,  for  Jerusalem 
awakes  again,  and  its  sufferings  through  fellowship  with  Christ's 
atoning  sufferings  have  become  sufferings  of  restoration.  We  may 
perceive  and  guess  at  least  irom  these  hints,  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent this  usage  pervades  the  prophetical  writings  to  which  Christ's 
words  here  point  back,  when  He  speaks  of  His  sufferings  as  a 
cup  to  be  drunk ;  when  he  thereby  opens  up  to  us  how  he  is  to 
take  upon  himself  all  that  sinful  man,  all  that  Israel,  has  to 
suffer  in  order  to  salvation  (not :  in  the  final  condemnation  I),  how 
in  him  is  the  truth  which  is  to  be  confirmed  and  the  essential 
fiilfilment  of  the  turning  of  a  cup  of  wrath  into  a  cup  of  salvar 
tion,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of.  And  then  we  may  observe, 
how  the  cup  also  already  points  to  the  good  issue  in  the  new 
blessing  and  life,  of  which  the  baptism  more  distinctly  speaks. 

For  this  word  (which  is  not  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
a  ^^fire-baptism"  of  suffering,  for  in  Matth.  iii.  11,  it  is  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  Luke  xii.  49,  50,  the  water  evidently 
stands  opposed  to  it)  the  point  of  departure  lies  in  the  figure 
and  example  of  floods  that  drown,  Ps.  xlii.  7,  Ixix.  2,  cxxiv.  4. 
As  the  drinking  of  the  cup  is  a  pidnftd  suffering^  a  tasting  of  the 
zeal  of  God's  holiness  against  the  sin  of  the  world,  so  this  suffer- 
ing consummates  itself  as  a  suffering  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  9)  in 
the  baptism,  for  to  be  baptized  is  to  go  down  and  die.  Upon 
this  fundamental  signification  the  command  of  God  to  John 
made  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  rest,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal thing  is  by  no  means  the  cleansing  wliich  only  comes  in  ad- 
dition, but  the  typified  dying  of  the  old  man.  This  first  type 
more  nearly  approximates  to  its  truth  when  Christ  himself,  who 
is  to  baptize  with  spirit  and  ^fe^  t.€.,  life  and  power,  first  goes 
down  into  Jordan,  into  the  water  of  death,  in  order  to  sliow  how 
it  becomes  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  for  us,  and  us  in  him. 
What,  however,  is  here  as  yet  only  a  prophesying  symbol,  be- 
comes a  reality  in  his  death  on  the  cross.  The  cross  of  Christ, 
in  the  ftdl  sense  of  the  word,  is  his  baptism,  which  now  becomes 
ours,  and  in  such  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  and  dying,  we  too 
drink  all  of  his  cup.  What  Christ  now  says  to  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  contains  the  kernel  and  germ  of  all  the  apostolic  doc- 
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trine^  as  expressed,  for  example,  in  Rom.  vi.,  and  gives  the  inner- 
most signification  of  the  two  aacraments  of  bis  church,  by  which 
it  is  incorporated  and  united  with  him.  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  In  our 
case,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  inverted  order :  Chiist  alone  first  began 
by  hi.  entirely  voluntary  drinking  of  the  cup,  before  this  became 
baptism  to  him;  we,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  receive  the  right 
and  power  from  the  previous  communication  of  his  baptism,  to 
drink  of  his  cup  in  £ree  fiiith.  *^  Ye  shall  drink  of  my  cup,"  Ac, 
— ^in  these  words  we  are  not  at  all  to  seek  any  special  prophecy  of 
special  martyrdom  in  the  case  of  John  ^xAJames^  but  to  under- 
stand them  thus : — ^Ye,  certainly^  even  as  all  according  to  the 
general  order,  buty  as  to  special  honours  and  preferences,  the 
matter  is  difierent  finom  what  ye  imagine.  Let  all  false  dogmatic 
teaching  which  satisfies  itself  with  the  formal  imputation  of  the 
sufierings  of  Christ,  without  a  real  entering  into  fellowship  with 
him,  see  how  it  will  dispose  of  Christ's  former  saying  about  his  cross 
being  intended  for  all,  from  which  what  he  here  says  of  Aia  cup 
and  h%8  baptism  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  explained  as  intended 
for  all — not  to  speak  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Aposties  on  this 
point.  Only  this  remains  as  a  settled  and  highly  important 
truth: — ^I  drink  first,  I  am  first  baptised,  then  you,  from  the 
strength  that  has  been  gained,  the  right  that  has  been  won  by 
Him  who  has  gone  before,  and  has  opened  up  the  way. 

Can  yet  This  question  requires,  therefore,  a  twofold  answer. 
As  thou.  Lord,  in  our  own  strength — ^never!  But  feith  in 
him  who  has  said.  Ye  shall  and  will  do  it-— answers  with  a  joyful 
and  trembling.  Yes.  The  Yes  of  the  disciples  here  is  not  yet 
this  latter,  for  it  anticipates  ere  Christ  has  decided,  and  is  also 
for  the  most  part  to  be  understood  only  from  Luke  xviii.  34.  It 
may  be  very  much  doubted  whether,  indeed,  as  Y.  Meyer  thinks, 
they  understood  the  figure  literally,  in  its  good  sense,  of  the  cup 
and  basin  of  the  King  used  at  meals  (Luke  xxii.  30 ;  Mark  vii. 
4) ;  for,  as  Olshausen  rightly  observes,  the  testing  question.  Can 

1  To  which  view  Lange  still  adheres,  and,  now  remarks  on  the 
not  less  but  rather  greater  participation  of  John  in  the  inwsrd  sym- 
pathetic experience  of  the  suffering  and  dying  of  Christ.  We  under- 
stand, throughout,  only  the  general  participation  of  all  Christians. 
As  Koitsch,  in  his  classical  hvmn,  sings,  '*  0  source  of  life,"  and  in  the 
6th  verse, — For  all  who  drink  with  thee  of  the  cup  which  thou  hast 
drunk  in  suffering  here,  nhall  there  eternally  rejoice  with  thee. 
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ye,  indicated  not  again — an  honoar,  but  something  hard  and  dif* 
ficnlt  connected  with  the  honour.     Their  answer  is,  therefore, 
taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  it,  to  be  compared  with  the 
well-meant  ignorant  promise  of  Peter  (John  xiii.  37),  if,  indeed, 
the  intensity  of  their  regard  for  the  places  of  honour  did  not 
prompt  them  to  answer,  We  can,  almost  without  thought,  at  all 
hazards.    Further,  there  still  lies  in  the  back-ground,  as  a  tacit 
presupposition,  the  intermediate  sentence :  then  shall  ye  aU  also 
sitj  restj  and  reign  with  me,  participate  with  me  in  the  glory  after 
the  su£fering.  Not  merely,  ye  twelve  on  your  twelve  thrones ;  but, 
as  afterwards,  the  apostolic  doctrine  runs  (Bom.  viii.  17 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  11,  12 ;  1  Pet.  i.  11,  v.  1 ;  1  John  iii.  2),  as  Christ  in  the 
last  revelation  actually  promises  to  every  one  who  has  opened 
the  door  to  him,  and  has  overcome  : — To  him  will  I  give  to  sit 
with  me  on  my  throne  I    (Rev.  iii.  21).     This  latter  is  the 
strongest  expression,  denoting  a  degree  of  honour,  beyond  which 
no  other  expression  goes — and  yet  firom  the  relative  character  of 
all  human  symbolic^  phraseology,  even  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
this  expression  does  not  exclude  the  fact,  that  in  the  general  par- 
ticipation in  the  glory  of  Christ  there  are  special  degrees  and 
honours.     This  Christ  acknowledges  here,  and  speaks  as  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  have  spoken,  of  eitdng  on  his  right  hand  and  an  his 
left ;  whether  he  will  thereby  confirm  the  supposition  that  tu)o  of 
the  disciples  would  actually  be  thus  distinguished,  we  would 
doubt,  and  rather  understand  that  he  takes  from  their  prayer  the 
expression  which  he  uses  in  his  answer :  What  ye  imagine  and 
represent  by  these  places  of  honour,  {.«.,  special  honour,  and  dig- 
nity above  others  in  general.      Of  this  he  now  testifies  with  a 
twofold  antithesis  I   This  belongs  not  to  me,  but  to  the  Father^ 
this  comes  not  firom  my  giving^  but  of  the  Father's  preparing. 
Not  mine  to  give,--o{  course,  again,  in  the  sense  of  the  peti- 
tion :  mine  now  as  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  I  myself  am  yet 
in  lowliness,  and  yet  upon  the  way  of  sufifering ;   neither  ac- 
cording to  the  way  and  manner  of  men  in  earthly  kingdoms, 
so  that  there  might  be  in  it  nothing  of  partiality  and  caprice. 
The  tovvoA  of  the  answer  corresponds  to  the  Sos  r;/ui/  of  the 
question — therefore  if  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  give,  it  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  you  to  require  or  to  ask  it !     The  ffroifjLacraij 
on  the  other  hand,  points  to  the  grounds  of  the  special  destina- 
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tion,  endowment,  calling,  equipment,  keeping  of  certain  indivi- 
duals for  special  grace  above  the  general  grace,  laid  in  the 
beginning,  nay,  in  the  eternity,  of  the  supreme  decree  of  the 
Father,  and  it  is  intended,  at  the  same  time^  to  intimate  that 
those  who  are  thus  ordained  to  special  honours  must  also  them- 
selves be  specially  prepared  for  these.  There  is  again  no  abso- 
lute antithesis  in  the  saying  as  a  whole ;  for  it  is  prepared  of  the 
Father  for  all  in  common,  who  inh^t  the  kingdom  (chap.  xxv. 
84),  and  also  it  is  the  Son,  exalted  by  the  Father,  who  is  at  one 
time  to  confer  these  special  distinctions,  as  is  plain  from  the  ever- 
recurring  SflMTO),  ^roiiTo-o,  &c.,  of  the  seven  apocalyptical  epistles, 
along  with  the  Biarlffefiai  Luke  xxii.  29.  Ovte  iartv  iyubv  Sovvai 
oXX'  0^9  ffroliAacrai  is  not  to  be  rendered  with  Erasmus :  non 
est  menm  dare  sed  iis  eontinget — but  if  the  ^Toifuifrrcu  stands 
opposed  to  the  ifiov  falsely  presupposed  by  the  disciples,  there 
yet  belongs  another,  a  true  Sovpcu  in  like  manner  to  the  oU^ 
and  oKKd  has  the  sense  of  e^  ^417,  comp.  Mark  iv.  22,  ix.  8 ; 
Matth.  xvii.  8. 

With  such  an  entire  refusal  of  the  anticipating  request  the 
ten  might  have  been  satisfied,  but  the  same  pride  that  prompt- 
ed the  two  to  prefer  such  a  request  dwells  in  them,  and 
feek  itself  so  offended  by  their  presumption,  as  not  to  be  able 
all  at  once  to  forget  it :  These  two  disciples  would  be  greater 
than  we  1  Only  it  expresses  itself  in  another  form,  while  they 
exalt  themselves  in  jealous  displeasure  against  it,  and  probably 
betray  the  same  also  in  words.  The  wisdom  of  the  faithfid  Master 
which  looks  on  eveiy  side  at  once  perceives  this,  and,  in  order 
that  equal  justice  may  be  dealt,  he  &ils  not  to  rebuke  the  self- 
exaltation  in  them  also,  which  will  admit  of  no  precedence  beside 
itself.  The  continuation  of  the  answer  many  have  understood  as 
if  it  only  meant  to  say: — ^Be  not  angry  at  the  two,  envy  them 
not,  even  although  it  were  prepared  for  them  of  the  Father  to  sit 
on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  (which  his  answer  at  least  left 
undetermined);  for  there  would  thereby  be  first  ordained  for 
them  also  a  greater  measure  of  humiliation — ^the  higher  any  one 
will  rise,  he  must  first  go  all  the  deeper  down.  But  this  side- 
glance  at  the  two,  by  way  of  comparing  them  with  the  rest,  is 
here  very  remote  from  the  simple  sayings  which  is  rather  meant 
merely  to  return  and  to  point  back  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
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universally  valid,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  humility  alone 
is  true  greatness,  and  that  serving  is,  and  leads  to  true  reigning. 
Vers.  25 — 27.  To  point  back  to  thisy — for  already,  at  chap,  xviii. 
89  4  (comp.  Luke  ix.  48),  has  Christ  said  what  he  must  here  hold 
up  more  strongly  before  the  forgetful  disciples,  and  further  de- 
velop what  he  afterwards  (Math,  xxiii.  11,  12  ;  Lukexxii.  25 — 
27),  again  and  again  repeats.^  Christ  shows  with  great  and 
strongly  contrasting  earnestness  the  diffsrence  and  contrariety 
which  exists  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  The  latter,  as 
being  built  on  the  natural  condition,  feelings,  and  opinions  of 
men  generally,  presuppose,  in  their  dominions  and  dignities,  the 
ambitious  and  selfish  use  of  power,  as  all  experience  shows.  Ye 
know :  this  does  not  apply  to  the  saying  and  doctrine  as  a  whole, 
as  if  it  meant :  '^  I  have  already  often  said  to  you  that  your  being 
great  consists  in  being  little.''  But,  as  may  be  plainly  seen,  only 
to  the  first  clause :  Ye  know  well  enough  how  it  goes  in  the  king'^ 
doms  of  the  world,  particularly  now  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans — and  in  addition  to  this,  at  all  events  in  the  back-ground : 
— ^Ye  know  it  from  yourselves,  inasmuch  as  your  conscience  testi'^ 
fies  that,  by  nature,  you  would  not  make  it  otherwise.  The  apxpv* 
Te9  T&y  i6vwv  are  called  in  Mark  more  precisely  oi  Bokovptc^ 
apx^iVf  and  this  remarkable  expression — be  it  originally  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  or  an  amplication  by  the  evangelist  that  truly 
corresponds  to  the  meaning  of  Christ— calls  for  explanation.  We 
admit  the  truth  of  Winei^s  remark  when  we,  in  the  Jirst  places 
grammatically  interpret  it  of  those  who  pass  for  the  rulera  of  the 
nations,  who  are  thus  acknowledged,  who  have  the  respect  due  to 
such  (comp.  Oal.  ii.  2,  6,  9 ;  Luke  xxii.  24).  The  history 
of  Susanna  (ver.  5)y  at  iSoxow  icufiepvoif  tw  Xaov.  But  in  this 
first,  so  to  speak  innocent,  sense,  which  acknowledges  the  thing 
as  it  is,  there  yet  lies  a  slight  antithesis  to  the  real  and  actual 
truth,  in  so  &r  as  the  respect  of  outward  acknowledgment  before 
men  is  a  irpoaonrov  not  respected  of  (rod  (Gal.  v.  6),  the  appear- 
ing as  ruler  is  in  fact  only  a  seeming.  Hence  the  Vulg.  is  right 
with  its  qui  videntur  principarij  even  were  we  farther  to  under- 

^  Luke,  as  he  gives  the  saying  which  Christ  uttered  at  the  Supper, 

nearly  the  same  as  this,  has  here  omitted  the  first  statement  of  it, 
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stand  qui  sibi  vHentur}  For  there  corresponds  to  the  outward 
seeming  and  acknowledgment  an  inward  thinking  and  imagining 
themselves  to  be  what  they  pass  for,  according  to  which  whoever 
has  the  power  in  his  hands  now  also  fancies  that  he  may  arbi- 
trarily use  it,  so  that  {here  at  least,  where  Christ  q)eaks  of  the  self« 
willed  dnposition  and  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the  world),  the 
hoKew  passes  ironically  into  the  same  signification  which  it  has, 
for  example,  at  Luke  xviii.  18;  1  Cor.  x.  12.'  Christ  will  have  in 
his  kingdom  no  mere  hoKovvre*;  apx^tv  in  any  sense  whatever, 
but  true  rulers  in  full  right,  in  the  one  sole  might  of  ministering 
love,  which  is  then  at  bottom  only  his  own,  the  alone  legitimate 
power  of  tlie  one  ruler.'  Not  a  mere  exercising  dominion  over 
outwardly  without  subjection  of  the  heart,  a  mere  seeming  and 
being  called  '^  great **  without  the  inward  dignity  of  real  worth 
and  pre-eminence*  Therefore,  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  it  is 
KaroKvpteuetp  and  Kore^ovaui^eiv,  as  Kara  often  denotes  the  bad 
side  of  the  accompanying  idea,  for  example  in  the  word  of  Peter 
(1  Pet.  V.  3),  where  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  this  saying  of 
Christ.  The  second  avT&v  seems  indeed,  like  the  first,  again  to 
belong  to  iOvSvy  and  in  the  repetition  at  Luke  xxii.  25,  it  is 
certainly  not  otherwise  to  be  taken ;  still  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it  quite  appropriate  here  when  Grotius  refers  the  second 
airmv  to  the  apxo]rra9  just  named,  there  then  arises  without  vio- 
lence a  still  deeper  sense,  which  certainly  quite  corresponds  to 
the  meaning  of  Christ.  As  the  rulers  or  apxovre;  in  general 
exercise  their  power  over  the  nations,  so,  by  way  of  recompense, 
the  same  thing  happens  to  them  irom  those  who  are  great  and 
greater  among  themselves,  who,  in  turn,  subdue  and  enslave  the 
weaker ;  thus  there  is  in  the  world  a  gradual  scale  according  to 
which  dominion  is  exercised  at  an  ever  higher  point,  just  as  any 

^  With  V.  Gerlach  :  Those  who  think  to  rule,  who  imagine  that  they 
have  right  of  dominion — we  would  not  hold  this  however  to  be  pre^ 
cisely  the  first  and  sole  meaning.  Lange,  on  the  other  hand,  qoite  hits 
our  mterpretation  in  the  expression  :  *'  the  acknowledged  powers  of  ap- 
pearance, the  princes  in  the  world  of  appearance." 

'  Comp.  again  1  Cor.  xi.  16,  where  it  is  somewhat  difierently  applied, 
viz.,  when  any  one  fancies  that  he  must  now  indeed  quarrel. 

'  So,  for  example,  Crusius :  Christ  Jesus  will  not  suffer  such  a 
state  of  things,  as  He  rules  indeedj  while  mortal  rulers  only  seem  to 
rule.    . 
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one  is  able  to  make  himself  great^  and  aims  at  making  himself 
greater  than  others.  Not  so  with  you  I  Christ  does  not  (for  this 
would  only  be  in  turn  to  exercise  dominion  on  his  part)  do  away 
with  all  this  striving  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  and  great  ones  upon 
earthy  which  proceeds  from  the  natural  disposition  of  men,  but 
he  builds  his  kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  ministering  love 
is  that  which  holds  good,  and  is  efficacious  in,  and  under,  these 
forms  of  the  history  of  nations.  He  does  not  disturb  from  with- 
out the  state-regulations  with  all  their  degrees  of  rank  and 
power,  although  unfortunately  they  carry  in  them  ambition  and 
self-will,  but  he  heals  and  renews  firom  within  outwardly,  inas- 
much as  he  puts  his  humble  disciples  here  and  there  in  the  place 
of  rulers,  and  at  all  events  prepares  for  them,  even  in  this  world, 
a  dominion  of  spiritual  power — until  the  fashion  of  this  world 
shall  pass  away,  when  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be 
represented  also  outwardly.  In  this  kingdom  there  are  certainly 
also  degrees  of  rank  and  power,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  as, 
here  again,  Christ  does  not  say : — With  you  let  there  be  no  fiSya^ 
or  irp&TOfij  let  no  one  aim  at  becoming  such  I  But  as  regards  the 
warrant  to  aim  at  this,  and  the  way  of  attaining  to  it,  the  matter 
stands  inversely  as  compared  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world : 
He  who  will  become  truly  great  (not  merely  be  accounted,  or 
imagine  himself,  great)  let  him  earn  this  distinction  as  a  aerwmt; 
whoso  will  be  truly  the  first  let  him  seek  dignity  and  honour  in 
deeper  humiliation,  so  that  he  may,  with  willing  love,  yield 
himself  as  a  servant  or  slave  to  the  last  and  the  least — 
without  detriment  to  his  freedom  which  is  rather  thus  made 
manifest  (1  Cor.  ix.  19).  And  this  ^  eav  OiXtj  Christ  lays 
before  them  ally  in  order  to  heal  and  give  a  right  direction  to 
their  strivings  after  greatness ;  in  such  a  way  to  strive  after  the 
highest  honours  and  crowns  of  ministering  love,  with  a  holy 
sanctified  ambition,  Christ  here  most  earnestly  summons  all 
his  disciples,  and  proposes  to  them  the  prize :  ^^  Go  and  serve, 
he  who  does  this  best  shall  be,  and  be  called,  the  chief  I**'    How, 

^  Bat  how  and  wherein  serve  f  As  if  this  were  not  self-evident  t 
"  Does  any  one  ask : — How  mast  the  living  man  express  his  life,  the 
strong  his  strength,  the  compassionate  his  oompassiou  ?  If  tboa  art 
but  troly  humble  and  willing  to  serve— thou  shalt  never  be  perplexed 
about  the  expression  of  thy  humility  and  readiness  to  serve,  any  more 
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then,  does  the  matter  stand  as  regards  priority  of  rank  in  the 
kingdom  of  God?  In  the  first  place,  apart  from  outward 
honours  and  offices,  which  must  exist  in  state  and  church  for  the 
sake  of  the  order  of  this  present  state  of  things,  all  are  now 
already  equal  as  brethren  (Matt,  xxiii.  8)  equal  in  the  humility 
which  teaches  every  one  to  esteem  every  other  better  than  them- 
selves (Phil.  ii.  3).  Thus,  but  only  thus,  does  every  one  who 
is  less,  participate  notvrithstanding  in  the  general  greatness  and 
dignity  which  the  full  grace  of  the  New  Testament  confers  (Matth* 
xi.  11)  ;  he  who  will  be  this  greater  one,  let  him  just  willingly  be 
in  his  own  eyes  the  smaller  one  I  And  then  there  is  held  out  to 
all  of  us  in  the  future  the  one  same  hope  of  our  calling  (Eph.  iv. 
4),  and  the  Scripture  speaks  much  oftener  only  of  equal  blessed- 
ness and  glory.  Peter,  also,  is  partaker  with  Christ,  even  as 
all  are  whom  He  calls  his  disciples  (John  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  10,  20, 
24) — all  children  are  also  heirs  (Bom.  viii.  17) — and  all  saints 
judge  the  world  (1  Cor.  vi,  2  ;  Ps.  cxlix.  9),  there  is  only  one 
general  kingly  and  priestly  nobility  belonging  to  all  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  ("Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Bev.  i.  5,  6).  Such  passages  point  to 
a  future  of  final  consummation,  when  God  will  be  all  in  aU  (1 
Cor.  XV.  28),  and,  in  view  of  this,  even  now  a  Paul,  or  Cephas, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  of,  for  all  are  yours  I  (1  Cor.  iii.  22).  On 
the  other  hand,  differences,  degrees,  thrones,  are  elsewhere  spoken 
of.  The  twelve  shall  sit  upon  their  twelve  thrones,  and  judge 
or  govern-— of  course  so  long  as  there  is  anything  to  judge  or 
govern,  and  in  this  lies  the  solution  of  the  question,  how  that 
equality  is  to  be  reconciled  with  these  distinctions.  In  a  pre- 
vious period  of  the  kingdom  of  glory  upon  earth,  iv  rfj  irakvf^ 
yeveaia — in  that  period  are  the  thrones,  and  the  cities  (Luke 
xix.  17,  19),  then  there  are  as  yet  first  i»nd  last.  To  be  first 
rather  than  last, — ^to  attain  to  the  first  resurrection  (Phil.  iii. 
11),  &c. — after  this  we  ought  all  to  strive  with  the  holy  zeal  of 
serving,  and  we  shall  get  what  is  due,  that  for  which  the  Father 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  gifts  would  prepare  us.  No 
preference  of  any  kind  whatever,  comes  from  the  arbitrary  gift 
and  favour  of  the  king  in  this  kingdom,  but  the  Father^s  decree 

than  thine  eye  about  the  objects  of  seeing,  or  thine  heart  about  room  for 
beaUng."     H&feli. 
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and  our  faithfulness  in  one  special  calling  prepares^  for  each  one, 
his  fature  place.  There  will^  indeed,  remain  in  eternity  also  the 
members  of  the  one  body  appointed  by  God  (1  Cor.  xii.  18), 
heads  and  eyes,  as  also  hands  and  feet ;  9i  difference  in  the  end  to 
be  reached  corresponds  to  the  different  ways  that  lead  to  that 
end,  and  in  so  far  a  precedence  in  some  above  others ;  still  in  the 
final  fulfilment  this  is  no  longer  any  precedency,  but  the  entire 
body,  the  fulness  of  him  who  fiUeth  all  in  all  (Eph*  i.  23).  What 
remains  for  us  to  strive  and  pray  for  ?  Seek  not  to  become  an 
eye  if  thou  art  called  and  prepared  to  be  a  hand,  but  do  not 
remain  a  fi)ot  if  something  higher  is  ordained  for  thee.  Be  faith- 
Sol  in  thy  grace  and  gtft,'  so  shalt  thou  become  what  thou  canst 
and; art  to  become^  at  the  last-  certainly. blessed  in  thy  portion, 
and  glorious  with  all.  As  some  one  has  said :  ^^  To  be  willing  to 
know  nothing  but  Christ  crucified  makes  us  capable  of  attaining 
to  all  knowledge^' — so  say  we  also:  To  be  willing  to  become 
nothing  but  the  least  servant  of  all,  makes  us  capable  and  worthy 
to  become  great  and  exalted.  And  this  is  what  Christ  has  here 
said^  and  what  he  forthwith  seals  with  His  own  example  as  the 
H!ead  and  King. 

Ver.  28«  The  ^^  come  "  points  always  to  the  first  advent  and 
appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  flesh.  The  ov  Suucovrfff^vai 
does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  an  outward  renouncing  of  every  act 
of  service  offered  to  him  in  love,  nay  even  demanded  by  his  un- 
deniable dignity  (chap,  xxvii.  55 ;  Luke  x.  40 ;  John  xiii.  13), 
80  that  neither  is  it  forbidden  to  us  to  have  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  as  helpers  to  serve  in  the  earthly  work.  But  it 
is  all  the  more  deeply  to  be  understood  in  its  innermost  truth, 
according  to  which  the  Son  of  Gt>d,  who  is  come  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  sought  not  His  own  honour,  used  not  His  power  as  King 
in  the  manner  of  men,  (ver.  25),  so  as  to  cast  all  things  in 
adoration  at  His  feet,  which  alone  had  been  the  true  service  due 
to  Him,  but, — as  it  is  written  in  Is.  xliii.  24,  25,  of  God  the 
Lord.  He  has  served  us  sinners  in  order  to  wash  us  from  our  sin, 
has  become  the  servant  and  burden-bearer  of  us  all ;  and  this 
He  sometimes  represented  outwardly  in  EUniself  for  a  testimony 
(see  Luke  xxii.  27).  He  has  given  His  life  for  tie,  or  laid  it  down 
in  self-sacrificing  love  (John  x.  12,  18),  and  in  so  far  this  is  also 
set  up  before  us  as  a  pattern  which  we  are  to  follow  ( 1  John  iii. 
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1^.  But  while  lie  at  first  speaks  thus  humbly  of  it,  he  must  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  truth's  sake,  add  a  word  concerning  the 
great  and  sole  virtue  and  significance  of  His  sacrificial  death, 
which  goes  far  beyond  a  mere  example,  by  which  rather  the 
power  and  liberty  to  follow  him  have  been  procured  for  us  all.^ 
This  high  and  comprehensive  testimony  is  yet  extorted  fi:t)m  him 
here  in  the  deepest  humility,  so  that  he  may  not  deny  him- 
self. Avrpov  ami  iroXK&v — this  is  as  well  the  germ  of  all  the  Apos- 
tolic doctrine  concerning  the  vicarious  sacrificial  death,  as  also  a 
mere  declaration  with  retrospective  reference  to  the  prophecies 
and  types  of  the  Old  Testament :  ^^  I  anx  he  who  is  come,  who 
also  should  and  must  come  I"  It  would  .be  necessary  here  to 
enter  into  the  entire  sphere  of  doctrine  and  into  the  Old  Testar' 
ment  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of 
this  simply  expressive  term  \uTpov  (which  is  afterwards  carried 
out  in  the  New  Testament  in  many  compounds).;  but  what 
belongs  to  the  commentator  is  only  to  point  out  the. sense  a.nd 
idea  of  the  saying  in  order  to  deeper  inquiiy.  Already  at 
Ex.  XXI.  30  is  -^Qj  and  ^gjj  rt'HD  (LXX.  ^Sxnpa)  a  ransom  and- 

equivalent  for  the  forfeited  lift?  in  the  proper  sense,  as  at  Lev. 
XXV.  24,  51  the  purchase-price  to  be  paid  for  a  possession  in 
land  according  to  just  valuation,  n^M^,  is  again  rendered  by  ra 

Xvrpa  in  the  LXX.  If  now  here,  with  evident  allusion  for  the 
rest  to  Is.  liii.  10,  12,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  recording  the  saying 
of  Christ  uses  the  word  TJnpov^  for  Qij^t^  (and  -^gj,  ■^E)^^  Lev. 

xvii.  11),  where  Christ  himself  did  not  use  it,  this  points  at  all 
events  to  a  substitutionary,  therefore  redeeming,  and  thus  re- 
leasing, saving,  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  although  much  may 
still  remain  to  be  said  from  the  entire  Scripture,  and  much  to  be 

^  Also  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  thus  ransomed  by  him,  oot  to  let 
itself  be  enslaved  by  any  hierarchy  always  allied  to  despotism,  the  liberty 
merely  to  acknowledge  that  anthority  which,  as  the  diaoonate  of 
love,  ever  goes  on  renewing  itself  oat  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  See  in 
Lange  ii.  1154,  this  profouid  connexion  of  the  words  with  all  that 
precedes  (formerly  overlooked  by  me),  at  the  same  time  the  most 
striking  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  ofBoe  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
in  its  proper  truth  as  confuting  many  Lntherans. 

^  Not  merely  *'  the  ransoming  from  the  condition  of  slaves,"  as 
Lange  here  mistakes  it. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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inferred  from  the  internal  natare  of  the  thing,  respecting  the 
true  sense  in  which  this  substitution  is  to  be  understood.  The 
expression  here,  however  definite  on  one  side,  yet  determines 
nothing  more  special,  and  admits  of  every  doctrine  which  is 
reconcilable  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  and  with  the  simple  letter 
of  the  TyvTpov  avri  (as  also  the  avrtKvrpov^  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  which 
occurs  only  there).  Even  should  we  attach  the  strict  sense  to 
this  solitary  avri  (for  which  in  every  other  place  we  find  inrkpj 
ireplj  8ia),  as  is  right,  it  would  still  be  going  beyond  what  is 
proper  to  found  upon  it  the  difficult  cx>ntroverted  question,  which 
can  only  give  rise  to  endless  disputation,  namely,  to  whom  pro* 
perly  the  ransom  and  the  purchase  price  of  the  one  life  for  all 
lives  is  paid.  The  meaning  of  the  expression,  which  remains 
always,  at  the  same  time,  figurative,  does  not,  as  appears  to  us^ 
reach  so  far,  and  the  hovvai  rifv  ^^vxo^y  which  is  always  put  as 
it  is  here,  vxithotU  a  dative,  is  by  no  means  in  this  sense  to  be 
pressed.  It  signifies  to  yield  up,  to  give  up  to  death,  to  offer,  to 
stake  for  something  else  in  general,  as  the  Heb.  ^p^,  and  parti- 

cularly  Is.  liii.  10, 12,  ^^^^  U^FrTTilsh  myn-      Christ  has 

thereby  rendered  satisfaction  in  every  sense, and  on  all  sides,he  has 
given  what  corresponds  to,  and  is  necessary  for,  our  redemption, 
chiefly,  and  in  the  last  and  most  proper  intention  however,  he  has 
only  given  his  life  in  order  to  take  it  again  as  a  life  far  im,  conse- 
quentlythereby  topay  totM,soas  to  coverour  deficit  and  bankruptcy. 
Finally,  as  regards  the  voXXtSv  here  and  Matth.  xxvi.  28  (comp. 
besides  Heb.  ix.  28),  it  is  clear,  from  numerous  parallel  passages 
of  Scripture  (at  the  head  of  which  is  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  dmiKvrpov 
inrip  vavTODv),  that  the  universal  application  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (which,  as  Kichter  remarks,  already  lies  also  in  the  6  vio^ 
Tov  avOptiyirov^  the  universal  man,  the  one  for  all)  is  certainly  not 
to  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  this  expression,  consequently  that 
the  iroTCKol  here  might  well  enough  denote  the  irdvra^y  who  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  one,  as  at  Bom.  v.  15,  18,  19.  If,  however, 
the  want  of  the  article  here  is  specially  noticed,  then  it  only 
remains  to  understand  it  of  the  many  among  the  all,  in  whom, 
as  actually  redeemed,  the  power  of  redemption  becomes  a  reality, 
and  this  will  at  least  appear  as  the  most  probable  sense  at  chap. 
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xxvi.  28,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  supper  (as  also  Heb.  ix.  28), 
which  sense  also  seems  most  exactly  to  correspond  to  the  0*13^*1, 
Is.  liii.  11,  12  (comp.  lii.  14,  15)  together  with  the  ^V)3,  ver.  6. 


THE  TWO  BLIND  MEN  AT  JERICHO. 

(Matth.  XX.  32 ;  Mark  x.  51,  52 ;  Lnke  xviii.  41,  42.) 

Although  the  question  whether  Christ  here  spake  to  two 
blind  men  or  only  to  one,  whether  on  departing  from,  or  enter- 
ing into  Jericho,  is  beside  our  object,  which  is  to  hear  him 
speakj  it  would  yet  be  affectation  not  to  express  our  opinion, 
briefly,  at  least  in  a  note  respecting  this  difficulty  as  to  the 
harmony,  so  welcome  to  the  disputations,  and  even  to  the  peace- 
able and  simple   certainly  remarkable.^      In  other  respects, 

^  We  have  already  frequently  foond  that  Matthew  does  not  register 
with  strict  precision  the  outward  events,  but  that  he  knows  how  to 
grasp  the  kernel  of  the  sayings,  and  to  seize  what  is  essential  and 
significant  in  the  history ;  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that,  here 
also,  he  should  deviate  from  the  common  reality.  For  Mark  mentions 
the  one  blind  man,  who  was  healed  as  Christ  was  depariiug  from 
Jericho^  so  decidedly  by  name,  and  describes  the  entire  scene  so  parti* 
cularly  even  to  the  throwing  away  of  the  garments,  as  to  make  us  un- 
willing to  admit  that  there  was  another  blind  man  cured  along  with  this 
Bartimeus ;  Luke  again  seems  to  narrate,  quite  as  distinctly,  a  similar 
(although  not  quite  the  same)  incident  as  having  taken  place  when 
they  were  entering  into  Jericho  (chap.  six.  1),  so  that  one  is  tempted 
to  suppose  that  Matthew,  in  this  case,  hlend»  together  the  narratives 
of  the  two  evangelists  who  were  not  apostles,  on  account  of  the  simi* 
larity  of  the  occurrences.  (Rather  this,  at  least,  than  the  solution  of 
ancient  date,  agun  presented  with  more  acuteness  than  solid  proof  in 
Richter's  Housebible,  and  founded  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
an  intervening  space  between  old  and  new  Jericho,  according  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  might  speak  of  departing  from,  and  the 
Greek  of  entering  into,  Jericho.)  But,  against  this,  is  to  be  considered, 
what  Matthew  and  Mark  repiesent  as  very  probable,  that  the  great 
multitude  had  collected  first  of  all  in  the  town,  with  which  Luke  xix. 
also  agrees ;  again  that  the  people  should  twice,  and  chiefly  the  second  time, 
rebuke  the  blind  man,  when  one  had  been  healed  immediately  before,  is 
almost  inconceivable,  and  not  at  all  so  simple  as  Ebrard  thinks ;  finally, 
as  regards  only  one  blind  man  being  noticed,  namely,  Bartimeus,  who  was 
the  better  known  of  the  two,  we  have  a  periect  parallel  to  this  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Gadarene  miracle.     Luke  does  not  intend  to  be  so  strictly 

f2 
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there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  words  of  Christ  which  occar  in 
this  nan*atiye.  The  firsts  in  which  he  called  to  him  the  blind 
men  who  so  importunately  cried  to  him  (Matth.  ver.  32),  or  bade 
them  be  called  (Mark  ver.  49 ;  Luke  ver.  40),  is  not  expressed, 
but  (kindly  checking  the  people)  may  have  run  thus :  **  Hinder 
them  not,  let  them  come  I''  The  second  is  given  by  the  three 
evangelists  in  harmony  with  each  other,  differing  only  in  the 
Sing,  and  Plur. :  What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  f  It 
seems  indeed  a  strange  question,  but  it  is  partly  a  challenge  to 
them  to  testify  their  faith  (as  at  Matth.  ix.  28),  partly  a  protest 
against  the  self-constituted  masters  of  ceremonies  with  their  courtly 
ideas,  who  will  not  suffer  the  procession  of  the  king  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  prayer  of  the  beggars,^  an  expression  of  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  (beautiiuUy  corresponding  to  what  precedes,  Matth. 
ver.  28,  comp.  ver.  21),  in  which  he,  in  a  truly  royal  manner, 
condescends  to  the  will  of  beggars,  so  that  all  miseiy  may  disappear 
before  him,  partly, — in  fine,  a  significant  intimation  for  us  (accord- 
ing to  the  unconsciously  symbolical  character  of  all  the  particular 
sayings  and  doings  of  Christ),  that  he  will  do  to  us  only  accord- 
ing to  what  our  faith  and  our  prayer  desires  of  him.  The  third 
wonl  (only  in  Mark  and  Luke)  which  accompanies  the  cure : 
Go  I  as  one  who  is  whole,  who  can  see,  be  seeing^  thy  faith  hath 


observant  of  chronological  order ;  in  order  that  he  may  significantly  con- 
nect vers.  34  and  35  (as  preachers  from  the  earliest  times  have  taken  it, 
and  have  discoursed  of  our  blindness  with  respect  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord),  he  puts  this  incident  first,  and  then 
lets  that  concerning  Zaccheus  follow.  We  are  not,  therefore,  war- 
ranted in  having  recourse  to  the  artificial  expedient  of  Orotius,  that 
€yyl(iEiv  fUy  Luke  xviii.  35,  as  also  xix.  25,  indicates  only  the  being 
near  in  general,  but  must  leave  its  proper  force  to  «eal  cio-cX^oi',  chap, 
xix.  1.  Luke  starts  from  the  truth,  that  the  one  blind  man  actually 
8lit  already  on  the  way,  on  the  entrance  into  Jericho,  but  then  he 
himself  explains  by  dion-opcvo^vov,  ver.  35,  (to  which  chap.  xix.  1 
bifipx^To  in  the  Pluperf.  recurs)  that^  in  his  account,  he  anticipates  and 
combines  what  was  farther  done  afterwards  on  leaving  Jericho  (after  a 
second  blind  man  had  come  to  be  there).  Thus  we  agree  in  the  mam 
with  that  which  BengeVs  correct  tact  already  discovered,  and  V. 
Meyer's  note  on  Luke  holds  to  be  probable.  Lange's  supposition  of  an 
entrance  and  departure  by  the  same  gate,  we  think  is  stranee,  as  the 
road  to  Jerusalem  by  Jericho  could  hardly  lead  only  by  a  lane  from 
the  main  road  to  and  from  that  town. 
^  Compare  on  this  Lange  iii.  194,  347. 
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helped  thee — ^the  usual  expression^  with  which  we  are  familiar,  of 
the  friendly,  humble  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Saviour,  pointing, 
in  what  is  outward,  to  the  inward  thing  which  is  of  principal  im* 
portance*  ^AvupKkirew  means  here  simply  to  look  up — ^bj  no 
means  to  see  again^  to  become  seeing.  The  blind  man  prayed : 
Lord,  that  I  may  see  I  Christ  gives  immediately  hearing  and 
answer :  See  I     Thou  canst  I 


CHRIST  SENDS  FOR  THE  ASSES. 

(Matth.  xxi.  2,  3 ;  Mark  xi.  2,  3 ;  Luke  xix.  30,  31.) 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  here 
sends  were,  also  on  this  occasion,  Peter  and  John,  as  at  Mark 
xiv.  13,  comp.  Luke  xxii.  8;  but  there  must  needs  be  two,  not 
merely  in  order  rightly  to  manage  the  two  asses,  but  in  order 
formally  to  represent  the  entire  body  of  his  disciples,  and  to  re- 
move from  their  mission  the  appearance  of  individual  caprice. 
The  village  lying  in  sight  of  them  was  certainly  Bethphage  it- 
self, which  Matthew  therefore  alone  has  named ;  it  can  hardly 
at  least  have  been  Bethany,  as  fix>m  the  exact  knowledge 
which  Christ  had  of  this  village,  the  indefinite  nature  of  the 
message,  nay,  even  the  indefinite  designation  of  the  place,  would 
have  had  somewhat  of  afibctation  in  it.^  For  in  no  case  are  we 
to  understand  a  previous  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  asses, 
otherwise  the  quite  indefinite  words  given  by  the  three  evange* 
lists :  ^^  If  any  man  hath  aught  to  say  against  it,"  would  contain 
a  slight  degree  of  dissimulation  unbecoming  in  Christ.  All 
that  he  says  rather  produces  the  impression  of  a  miraculous 
foreseeing  and  foretelling  of  the  particular  circumstances :  the 
evptiaere  (to  which  therefore  John,  in  a  statement  that  con- 
cisely presupposes  this  transaction,  chap.  xii.  14,  gives  promi- 
nence in  a  €vp<i>v  which  excludes  all  previous  concert)  is  nearly 
the  same  as  evpijaei^j  Matth.  xvii.  27.  The  evdioo^y  occurring 
twice,  (the  first,  according  to  Mark,  equivalent  to  eunropevofievoi 

^  AccordiDg  to  Mark  and  Lake,  in  travelling  to  Jerusalem,  Bethphage 
came  before  Bethany,  perhaps  was  immediately  contigtiouB  to  it. 
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cU  rifv  K<ofii]v)y  together  with  the  circumstance  that  the  aas  wonld 
be  found  tied,  t.€.,  as  it  were  akeadj  prepared,  and  waiting  on  the 
public  way,  confirms  this  understanding  of  the  words,  which 
appears  still  more  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  sending  for 
the  preparation  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Plere  it  is  said :  ^^  A  man 
will  meet  you  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  he  will  show  jou  the 
way  to  the  right  house'^-^uite  like  what  Samuel  the  seer  says  to 
Saul)  1  Sam.  x.  2,  7,  which  manner  of  prophecy  in  its  most 
ancient  form,  as  pointing  immediately  and  specially  to  the  nearest 
future,  (before  that  typical  kind  which  points  to  more  remote 
periods  begins  with  2  Sam.  vii.),  must  represent  itself  also  in 
Christ.  If  now  the  disciples  should  at  first  be  almost  suspected 
of  the  intention  to  steal  the  animals^  a  single  word  is  to  satisfy 
the  owner  (and  whoever  else  might  belong  to  him,  Mark,  ver.  5 ; 
Luke,  ver.  33),  viz.,  TTie  Lord  hath  need  of  them  I  Here  at  all 
events  more  is  meant  than  merely  our  master  (o  StSoo-zeaXo^,  chap, 
xxvi.  18);  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  here  uses  this  name,  it 
borders  on  the  designation  the  King  Messiah}  It  is  therefore  by 
all  means  implied  in  this,  that  these  people  belonged  to  the  number 
of  those  who  believed  on  him,  that  they  at  once  understood  who 
^  the  Lord"  was,  and  without  hesitation  willingly  served  him.' 
Christ  could  not  cidl  himself  the  *^  Son  of  Man"  here  where 
in  his  humiliation  he  will  yet  represent  his  Jdngly  dignity ;  but, 
precisely  on  this  account,  the  need  of  the  Lord  who  has  not  even 
an  ass  of  his  own  for  his  festal  procession,  presents  a  significant 
contrast  which  the  preachers  on  the  Advent  from  the  earliest 
times  do  not  fail  to  notice. 

Whether  Jesus  during  the  whole  period  of  his  public  life  ever 
rode  before,  is  nowhere  written,  and,  fix>m  his  walking  being 

^  For  it  is  impoBsible  (with  Al/ord)  to  understand  here  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  for  whose  senrioe  the  animals  were  needed.  If  it  were 
so,  this  would  be  the  third  example  of  such  an  expression  in  the  month 
of  Christ ;  see  Mark  v.  19,  and  xiii.  20,  (comp.  my  remark  Part  1, 
803) ;  here,  however,  it  would  surely  be  against  all  decorum  to  say  : 
Chd  the  Lord  needs  two  asseo  1 

'  Indeed  the  communist  Weitlingj  in  his  hook  on  Freedom,  finds  here 
maintained  the  right  of  thobC  who  are  in  want,  to  receive  out  of  the 
possessions  of  their  rich  neighbours,  and  laments  that,  now-a-days,  when 
we  have  become  so  much  more  refined,  the  Lord  and  his  messengers 
who  should  act  so^  would  be  seized  by  the  neck  and  accused  of  theft. 
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mentioned  so  often  and  without  an  exception,  it  is  very  im- 
probable. Wherefore  then  now?  He  who  can  believe  that 
Clirist  was  too  tired  at  this  particular  time  to  ascend  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  may  do  so ;  the  words  of  Christ|  and  the  narrative  in 
its  harmony  with  the  prediction,  show  something  else.  If 
Christ  wanted  as  usual  to  enter  the  town  unobserved,  he  would 
not  have  acted  thus ;  but  he  will  consciously  and  on  purpose 
enter  in  a  thoroughly  public  manner,  raised  above  the  accom- 
panying crowd,  (so  that  it  might  not  happen  as  at  Luke  xix. 
8),  he  will  go  to  meet  the  multitudes  that  are  eagerly  waiting  for 
him,  and  who  afterwards  fetch  him,  and  thus  make  the  accepted 
honour  on  his  part  more  expressive  of  humility  and  more  sig- 
nificant than  it  would  have  been  without  this  provision.  Mare 
dgnifieant^  for  what  Matthew  adds,  ver.  4,  5,  includes  in  the 
Tovro  hk  Skovf  (which  pohits  beforehand  to  the  result^,  at  the 
same  time  certainly,  and  first  of  all,  the  remarkable  sending  ju&t 
narrated,  and  is  meant  therefore  precisely  to  discover  the  thoughts 
and  design  of  Christ  in  all  thisy  as  if  it  were  sidd :  Thus  did 
Christ  speak  and  act,  that  the  word  of  the  prophet  might  be  ful- 
filled. Christ  knew  that  his  hour  was  nearly  come;  again, 
befi)re  his  crucifixion,  he  will  enter  Jerusalem  with  a  first  and 
last  outward  demonstration  of  honour,  such  as  is  proper  to  him 
as  king,  with  a  last  public  ofier  of  himself  for  a  testimony.  {Tell 
the  daughter  of  Zion  I)  We  do  not  agree  with  Lange  who 
regards  this  Hosanna^ — which  firom  the  earliest  times  in  Advent 
sermons  has  been  taken  as  a  figure  of  empty  honour  without 
understanding  and  earnestness — ^in  the  better  sense,  as  an  ex* 
pression  of  ^^  obscure  beginnings  of  the  higher  Christological 
knowledge,"  of  the  ^^  better  hopes  of  the  people,"  and  supposes 
that  Christ  could  not  any  longer  refuse  the  ^^  enthusiasm,  the 
homage  of  his  people."  No  I  it  appears  very  evident  from  Luke 
xix.  41  ss.,  that  Christ  regarded  the  whole  thing  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light ;  his  entry  was  rather  a  sacrificial  procession,  in  which 
he  yielded  himself  up  to  this  people,  who  cried  now  Hosanna,  and 
now  Crucify  I  Only  so  however  as  that,  at  least  in  the  figure  before- 
hand, such  a  homage  was  for  once  admitted  by  him,  at  the  last  offer 
of  himself  as  King.  Therefore,  although  even  his  disciples  mis- 
understand it,  he  regards  the  thing  in  its  true  light.  A  rising  on 
the  part  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  enmity  has  ripened, 
18  now  no  longer  to  be  regarded ;  the  license  attending  the  festi- 
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val  which  brought  with  it  many  a  processional  entry  into  Jernsar 
lem,  permits  what  is  unusual,  so  that  even  Pilate  finds  nothing 
offensive  in  this  mere  spectacle,^  only  the  enemies  (who  indeed 
could  not  possibly  put  these  thousands  under  ban)  murmur  at  it; 
the  whole  scene,  as  already  said,  becomes  for  him  a  sacrificial 
procession^  in  which  he  yields  himself  up  for  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  last  official  declaration  of  who  he  is,  while  for  the  entire 
future  Church  of  his  true  people  (the  daughter  of  Zion  in  the 
prophetical  sense)  it  is  a  permanent  advent  word  and  advent 
figure,  ever  reproduced  in  preaching,  in  which  there  is  a  wour 
drous  union  of  majesty  and  lowliness :  Behold^  thy  King  cometh^ 
meek  I — a  preparatory  type  of  the  as  yet  future  acknowledgment 
and  glory  of  Christ  (Matth.  xxiii.  39).^  All  this  is  no  strange 
product  of  a  mjrth-firaming  church,  of  the  self-consciousness 
dreaming  the  ancient  idea  into  history ;  it  tookplacCy  yeyovevj  as 
recorded  there  in  its  consistent  totality:  the  empty  Hosanna 
before  the  Crucify  I  the  tears  over  Jerusalem,  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  the  blind  and  lame,  the  children  crying  in  the 
temple,  the  curse  on  the  fig-tree.  What  an  entire  picture,  only 
intelligible  when  viewed  as  actual  history  in  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  God  I  And  how  does  the  pencil  of  the  Evangelist  pourtray 
by  a  few  strokes, — how  simply  and  artlessly,  without  a  trace  of 
imagination,  —what,  if  not  history,  would  be  the  sublimest  fiction  I 
It  is  evident  that  the  fulfilled  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  consciousness  of  the  Prophet,  was  intended  to 
denote,  in  the  general  sense,  the  Messiah^  as  the  humble  Prince 
of  Peace,  procuring  deliverance  for  himself  and  us,  only  through 
sufferings ;  but  that,  as  often,  so  here,  the  fulfilling  providence  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  abundant  clearness,  literally  embodies 
the  general  idea,  is  still  more  certain,  in  like  manner  that  this  was 

'  Conseqaently  nothing  really  punishable.  Bahrdt  very  perversely 
found  in  this  entry  the  design  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  stir  up  his 
enemies  to  furnish  them  even  with  the  right  to  accuse  him — ^because 
he  had  now  resolved  to  die  (a  false  death !) 

^  Of  this,  the  only  true  view  of  the  matter,  Hase  gives  a  caricature 
when  he  says  that,  among  Christ's  reasons  for  this  demonstration, 
there  was  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  showing  to  his  enemies  their  weak- 
ness, and  letting  that  which  a/  one  time  he  had  positively  meant 
according  to  Old  Testament  prophecy,  pass  by  in  him  as  a  dream 
of  its  fulfilment ! !  It  is  rather  a  new  typical  prophecy,  that  he  yet 
remains  the  King. 
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already  provided  for  by  the  Spirit  in  the  word  of  the  Pro- 
phet* The  siun  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  is  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  its  entire  preparation 
and  connexion,  with  which  such  historically  special  notices  ar^ 
interspersed  as  were  never  before  given,  in  order  that  the  whole 
prophecy,  as  it  draws  near  to  its  fulfilment,  may  concentrate  itself. 
In  the  first  principal  part  (chap.  i. — viii.)  we  have  the  whole 
history  of  the  retam  from  Babylon,  with  its  principal  persons,  as 
the  type  of  the  fntore  return  of  Israel  from  its  dispersion ;  and 
the  view  becomes  ever  clearer  until  it  ends  in  a  complete  picture 
of  the  truly  new  Jerusalem  (chap.  viii.).  The  second  principal 
part  (chap.  ix. — xiv.)  now  entirely  separates  this  result  from  the 
type,  and  speaks  quite  plainly  of  the  new  Jerusalem  seen  in  the 
remote  future ;  in  place  of  this,  however,  the  Spirit  gives  general 
surveys,  and  retrospective  glances  towards  the  time  of  its  prepara- 
tion. If  at  last  (chap.  xii. — ^xiv.)  the  retrospective  views  from  the 
mark  that  was  set  up  predominate,  there  lies  on  the  other  hand  in 
chap.  ix. — xi.  the  intimation  of  the  entire  history  of  Israel,  until 
chap.  xii.  10  fulfils  itself.^  Chap.  ix.  gives  beforehand  the  most 
general  view.  The  Lord  governs  all  men  and  nations,  in  the  plan 
of  his  counsel  with  respect  to  Israel  (ver.  1).  Purifying  judg- 
ments upon  the  nations  of  the  world  run  parallel,  and  in  har- 
mony, with  the  special  protection  which  he  affords  to  HU  house 
and  people  chosen  before,  and  out  of,  the  nations  (ver.  8.)  In 
a  first  coming,  marked  by  lowliness  and  peacefulness  (which  is 
plainly  and  significantly  looked  back  to  here),  the  King  appears — 
first  (because  Israel  rejects  him  I)  builds  up  his  promised  king- 
dom among  all  the  heathen  (ver.  10) — then  returns  again  alsp 
to  Israel  (ver.  11 — 17).  That  ver.  9  speaks  of  the  Messiah  is 
so  evident  from  ver.  10,  that  even  Maurer  could  only  render  it : 
veniet  rex  optimus  maximus,  Messias,  pacem  daturus  orbi  terra- 
rum,  dominaturus  longe  lateqne.  But  that  this  King  appears 
here  in  lowKness  is  the  principal  idea  (to  which  the  learned  com- 
mentators have  scarcely  given  its  due  weight)  of  this  prophetical 
passage,  which  stands  alone  of  its  kind,  the  expressions  of  which 


^  We  have  in  readiness  an  interpretation  of  chap,  xi.,  thus  confirm- 
ing itself  against  Hofmann's  confusion,  and  will  give  something  of  it 
on  Matth.  xxvi.  31. 
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musty  for  this  leason,  embody  themselves  before  the  eyes  of 
Israel.^     The  JW^^  which,  by  the  LXX  and  ChalcL,  was 

not  understood,  and  therefore  ungrammatically  changed  into 
the  Active,  is  also  not  equivalent  to  victoriou8y  at  least  with 
reference  to  earthly  weapons  of  victory,  for  the  ass  is  intended 
exactly  to  contradict  this,  but  it  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
decisive  ^i^j^.    Let  it  be  allowed,  which  we  do  not  with  many 

deny,  that  *iw  and  ^^  to  a  certain  extent  run  into  each  other, 

•  T  TT 

imd  that  the  irpwlk  of  the  LXX,  retained  by  Matthew,  is  at  least 
half  warranted,  there  still  remains  for  the  Old  Testament  usage 
(especially  that  of  the  Psalms)  the  basis  of  ^^  humility  and  meek- 
ness,'' if  *iw  is  made  to  include  this,  a  condition  of  distress 

and  suffering^  a  being  humbled  and  brought  low.'  The  right- 
eous King  is  therefore  first  a  meek  sufferer,  to  whom  deliverance 
comes  first  of  all  fi:t)m  his  own  sufferings,  that  he  may  thereby 
procure  salvation  and  deliverance,  in  order  to  righteousness  and 
peace,  for  all  his  people — ^thus,  and  no  otherwise,  does  he  come 
the  first  time!  In  order  to  fumbh  a  complete  and  graphic 
picture  of  this,  the  Prophet  pourtrays  him  riding — not  upon  the 
war-horse  (Rev.  xix.  11),  but  upon  an  ass's  colt,  as  in  olden 
time  the  judges  (Judges  x.  4 ;  xii.  14 ;  v.  10),  and  again  because 
this  ass  to  which,  by  a  redundancy  of  words,  such  strong  promi- 
nence is  given,  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  point  of  the  prophecy, 
therefore  does  Christ  determine,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
Spirit,  to  realise  this  prophetic  figure.  Thus  must  we  under- 
stand Zechariah,  in  order  to  interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  here 
(vers*  2,  3).  John  (chap.  xii.  14 — 16)  even  mentions  only 
the  riding  upon  the  ass,  as  the  most  concentrated  fulfilment. 
Matthew  in  the  saying  of  Christ,  as  aflerwards  in  the  narrative 
(ver.  7),  specifies  exactly  the  two  animals  which  the  prophetic 

1  Of  which  the  Jewish  interpretation  ooold  make  no  use,  so  that  it 
explains  thus :  When  Israel  believingly  receives  the  Messiah,  then 
he  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  but  when  tbey  are  not  worthy  of 
this,  OQ  an  ass.     See  the  citations  in  detail  in  Sepp  iii.  183. 

^  Also  Luther  wrongly :  a  helper — ^for  which  now  in  the  newly  cor- 
rected Bible  there  is  finally  put :  one  who  is  helped.  The  citation  of 
Matthew  goes  beyond  the  iUaiot  naX  frit^mv, 

•  Passive  of  n3y  i  ^he  form  is  'yi^p  =  ^^p- 
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word  mentions.  Mark  and  Luke  have  only  the  colt.  That  the 
Prophet  adds  the  "^w  ^y^  epexegetically  is  indeed  true,  as  also 

that  n^2ii^-ia*  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  y^jfy  which  in  other 
places  is  often  equivalent  to  ^^f^Tl  ^^  general ;  in  the  most  proper 
sense  a  foalj  which  is  still  dependent  on  its  mother^  7r(SXo9 
i/io9.  Wherefore  this,  and  what  is  the  prophetical  idea  im- 
plied in  it,  what  the  significance  of  this  particular  which  was 
foreseen  only  as  a  symbol  ?  We  find  the  plain  answer  in  Mark 
and  Luke,  where  Christ  says  still  iurther:  A  foal  on  which 
never  yet  man  sat  This,  as  Maurer  again  observes,  is  actually 
indicated  in  the  prophecy,  and  even  in  the  citation  in  Matth. 
(which  half  changes^  half  accepts  the  text  of  the  LXX)  it 
is  remarkably  caught  up  in  the  slight  antithesis  viop  viro  ^v- 
ylov*  Only  an  animal  hitherto  unridden  is  proper  to  the  sacred 
dignity  of  the  rider,  comp.  Numb.  xix.  2 — 5,  Deut.  xxi.  3, 
1  Sam.  vi.  7,  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  and  many  passages  fi-om  profane 
authors,  rightly  adduced  here  by  the  learned.  Observe  now 
how  the  Holy  Spirit^ — ^without  regarding  the  objections  of  those 
sneering  persons  who  will  not  allow  that  such  things  are  pn>- 
per  to  him,  yet  above  and  behind  the  consciousness  of  the 
Prophet,  points,  in  the  expressions  which  he  suggests,  to  a  lite- 
rally proper  iulfilment,  inasmuch  as  he  brings  in  this  subor- 
dinate idea,  which  otherwise  avails  nothing  for  the  principal 
idea.  Observe  also  why  Christ,  penetrating  into  the  meaning 
of  this  Scripture  better  than  the  critics,  gives  directions  for  bodi 
animahj  which  the  Father  has  made  ready  for  him,  to  be  brought : 
why  the  disciples,  without  thinking  of  Zechariah  (John  xii.  16), 
were  unwittingly  led  to  spread  the  garments  over  both  (Matth. 
inravfo  atrrcSi/),  and  thus  to  take  with  them  also  the  she  ass  as 
belonging  to  the  other,  and  to  be  iised  along  with  it.'    AU  this 

^  The  Plur.  for  the  Sing,  by  way  of  genenJising  it.  Only  such  in- 
terpreters as  Jahn  and  Michaelis  could  suppose  blood  a8se«  with  pedi- 
grees to  be  meant  1 

3  We  prefer  to  let  alone  the  typological  significance  which  commen- 
tators, from  the  earliest  times,  have  foand  in  the  two  asses  (v.  Meyer 
still :  The  she-ass  is  the  Old  Testament,  the  law ;  the  foal  is  the  new 
church,  the  gospel.)  That  the  she-ass  was  led  along  with  the  other 
not  merely  causa  pompae,  but  was  intended  to  embody  the  prophetic 
figure,  is  remarked  also  by  Hengstenberg  (Ghri8t<rf«  ii.  135),  as  also 
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w<is  doney  not  merely  in  order  that  the  not  yet  broken  foal,  when 
its  mother  was  beside  it,  might  behave  more  quietly,  but  that 
the  whole  prophetic  passage  might  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  in  a  realised  picture.  He  who  will  call  this 
triflings  let  him  indulge  his  sneer  against  Christ;  we  rather 
perceive  and  humbly  honour  the  holy  earnestness  of  the  Eang 
who  humbly  offers  himself,  in  this  most  literal  fulfilment  of 
a  prophecy  which  testifies  of  him  ;  in  that  he  pourtrays  visibly 
before  them  (Gal.  iii.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  42),  how  He  comes  to 
them. 


THE  DEN  OF  ROBBERS  ANP  THE  PRAISE  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

(Matth.  xxi.  13 — 16;  Mark  xi.  17;  Luke  xix.  46.) 
Another  ^^«i  stood  at  the  close  of  prophecy  in  Malachi : 

T 

The  Lord  shall  come  to  his  temple  to  purify  and  to  cleanse  the 
sons  of  Levi.  Once  already,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
had  Christ  held  this  up  before  them  in  act  and  symbol ;  they, 
however,  had  persisted  more  determinedly  in  not  abiding  the 
day  of  his  coming,  they  had  not  put  away  the  offence,  perhaps 
even  had  precisely  at  this  time  restored  it  by  way  of  defiance. 
Here  he  says  and  shows  to  them  also,  that  he  is  for  them  at  the 
end,  no  other  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  He  works  still  so 
long  as  it  is  day,  he  is  not  weary  of  testifying  by  word  and  deed 
in  the  still  standing  sanctuary — ^'  once  more  he  goes  the  way 

that  in  the  Prophet  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  expreBsion  to  be  sup- 
posed :  only  we  do  not  agree  in  this,  that  this  gradation  (an  animal 
upon  which  no  man  had  ever  yet  rode  I)  is  intended  to  indicate  merely 
greater  lowliness,  poverty.  For  the  rest  it  is  well-known  what  needless 
trouble  many  commentators  have  given  themselves  to  account  for  there 
being  two  animals,  as  this  has  afforded  a  subject  for  mockery  to  Strauss. 
Schleiermacher  also  gives  rein  to  his  fancy  here :  '*  The  she-ass  no 
longer  runs  beside  a  w&\os  that  is  fit  for  riding, — althongh  it  has  not 
yet  been  UHed  for  that  purpose, — but  has  long  since  left  it  to  itself." 
Neander  again  is  so  bold  as  to  make  John  xii.  14  (only  one  opdpioy) 
valid  against  the  truth  of  Matthew's  account,  who,  he  says,  has  in- 
vented the  two  animals  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  passsage  in 
Zechariah  (also  the  avrwv  and  avrovs  ver.  3  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  I) 
These  theologians  have  not  understood  the  un  nXripaBj. 
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winch  he  had  loved  as  a  child,  up  to  the  temple.***  Nay,  once 
more,  his  zeal  breaks  forth  against  the  desecration  of  the  as  yet 
standing  temple,  although  it  is  now  soon  to  be  destroyed.' 
Matthew  so  represents  the  order  of  the  events  as  if  this  cleans- 
ing of  the  temple  followed  on  the  day  of  the  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. According  to  Mark  Christ  only  began  to  look  round  about 
upon  all  things  with  rebuking  glance  at  the  eventide,  but  ^^  on 
the  gladsome  day  of  grace  and  joy  delayed  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  his  righteous  anger  till  the  next  day."  This  notice  of 
Bengel  as  to  the  harmony  is  quite  sufficient.  More  sharply  than 
on  that  first  occasion  (as  we  remarked  there  already)he  now  speaks 
out  plainly  and  without  softening  the  prophetical  word  about 
the  den  of  robbers^  and  with  increased  emotion  he  combines  with 
it  another  in  most  rebuking  contrast*  This  word  respecting  the 
house  of  prayer^  pointing  back,  properly  speaking,  to  the  conse- 
cration, 1  Kings  viii.  29,  is  written  in  Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Christ  dtes  it 
as  it  is  written,  so  that  it  is  wrong  to  refer  ^^  My  house"  here  to 
himself.  Be  called  in  truth— 4.  e.  really  be,  hence,  in  Luke,  iarlv 
is  put  for  this.  Mark,  in  order  to  complete  the  saying,  forgets 
not  to  add,  among  all  nationsy  and  this  also  was  very  appropriate, 
as  it  was  justin  the  fore-court  of  the  Gentiles  that  the  money- 
changers and  traders  were.*  In  Jer.  vii.  11,  qi^-^q  nrWtJ  ^^^" 
responds  also  by  ironical  antithesis  to  the  houee  of  the  Lord,  for 
the  den  of  robbers  is  their  dwelling.  If  we  adhere  to  the  most 
direct  meaning  of  \Qaraij  then  the  profane  trafficking  in  the 
temple  would  be  compared  to  the  divifton  of  the  spoil  of  robbers 
in  their  den.    But  the  corresponding  Q^i^pg  in  the  original  text 

means  already  in  itself  more  than  this, — viz.,  violent  ones  (as 

^  In  August  Thienie's  Ilmenaur  Sermons,  p.  85. 

^  That  l^pp,  who  is  so  often  confused  and  arbitrary  in  his  proeedare, 
(and  who  has  really  no  right  to  make  out  "  a  register  of  the  sins  of 
Protestant  theologians")  should  suppose  only  one  purifying  of  the 
temple,  because  ^*  the  second  is  in  itself  out  of  place,  and  takes  away  the 
significance  of  the  first" — does  not  astonish  us.  But  that  Lange,  fol- 
lowing the  modern  criticism,  should  in  like  manner  hold  that  the  oc- 
currence, which  might  *'  easily  be  by  degrees  shifted  from  its  place  in 
the  tradition,"  took  place  only  once  according  to  John — did  surprise 
us,  and  he  has  afterwards  retracted  it. 

'  Lange  even  thinks  here,  that  now  in  the  second  purifying  Christ 
openly  maintains  the  right  of  the  OeniiUs  to  the  temple. 
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ravenous  beasts.  Is.  xxxv.  9),  and  passes  over  to  the  accom- 
panying idea  of  murdererB  (as  also  the  expression  Rauber  in 
the  German)  s.  Ez.  xviii.  18  ;  Hos.  yi.  2 ;  Ps.  xvii.  4.  More- 
over,  in  the  context  in  Jeremiah,  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
in  this  place  is  expressly  spoken  of  ver.  6,  and  |-|^  at  ver.  9 

(comp.  again  Hos.  iv.  2),  consequently  Luther^s  '^  den  of  mtir- 
derers^  is  quite  right,  and  Christ  by  applying  this  word  here 
not  merely  chastises  the  murderous  disposition  and  conduct  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  temple  in  general,  but  now  hints  in  the 
deepest  sense  and  that  more  plainly  than  the  first  time  (Destroy 
this  temple  I),  at  the  now  almost  matured  counsel  of  murder 
against  his  own  most  sacred  person,  which  he  well  knew  of. 
Which  therefore  Mark  ver.  18  and  Luke  ver.  47  make  imme- 
diately to  follow. 

The  angry  and  rebuking  zeal  for  his  Father^s  house  is  yet  at 
the  same  time  accompanied  by  so  much  kindness,  that  the  blind 
and  lame,  the  wretched  who  need  help,  now  as  usual  come  to 
him,  and  he  heals  them.^  It  is  the  one  same  love,  the  one  same 
testimony  :  ^^  I  am  he  who  is  to  come  I"  The  unfortunate  and  the 
little  children  are  not  afiraid  of  his  anger,  but  the  malignant 
enemies  are  again  angry  even  at  his  kindness.  The  miracles  of 
healing, — and  the  thanksgivings  which  probably  followed  them,--* 
the  praises  of  those  that  were  healed  and  others  with  them,  waken 
in  the  children  the  echo  of  yesterday's  homage,  whose  Hosanna, 
with  the  palm  branches  and  all  the  accompanying  pomp,  so 
pleased  them  that  doubtless  they  heartily  joined  in  the  cry  yester- 
day, and  are  quite  ready  to  begin  it  anew  to-day.'  Christ,  with 
a  sad  kindness,  lets  it  be  done  again,  but  the  innocent  cry  of  the 
children  excites  a  blind  fury  in  the  high  priests  and  scribes,  be- 
cause their  conscience  hears  in  it  the  truth  which  they  would 

1  Neander,  indeed,  does  not  altogether  believe  this  account  on 
Matthew's  word  alone  as  it  narrates  '*  in  an  indefinite  manner"  and 
evidently  "  unhistorically ;"  what  is  tnie  in  it  to  him  is  only  that  the 
like  did  once  take  place  in  Jemsalem.  Ah,  if  the  sainted  Neander 
could  only  now  speak,  and,  for  our  sakes,  retract  these  his  follies  I 

'  This  alone  and  nothing  farther  is  contained  in  the  simple  account. 
Sepp  in  his  usual  manner  (in  which  one  must  always  pradently  dis- 
tinguish respectable  learning  from  confused  mythology)  brings  forward 
Jewish  fables  of  holy  temple-boys  who,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  had 
received  Jesus. 
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stifle.  As  several  of  the  Pharisees  yesterday  expected  that 
Christ  would  rebake  his  disciples,  and  received  for  answer  a  pro- 
verb fix)m  the  Scripture  indirectly  applied  (Luke  xix.  39, 40) — so 
the  rulers  of  the  temple  venture  to-day  to  put  the  bold  question : — 
Heareat  thou  not  what  these  aav  f  As  if  it  were  evident  of  itself 
that  he  must  check  this  impropriety  I  Christ,  however,  is  not 
weary  of  answering.  With  another  question,  Have  ye  never  read  f 
he  puts  to  shame  the  adversaries,  and  recompenses  their  malice 
with  a  piece  of  instruction,  profoundly  pointing  to  Scripture, 
to  their  hearts,  and  the  counsel  of  God  respectinghis  kingdom, — a 
lesson  by  which  they  might  yet  have  become  wise.  He  has,  espe- 
cially since  Luke  xviii.  13,  continually  the  Scripture  in  his  mind, 
at  every  step  he  directs  his  course  by  the  light  of  its  prophecy. 

As  he  afterwards,  at  Matthew  xxi.  42,  refers  to  an  undoubtedly 
Messianic  psalm,  so  now,  with  the  same  formula  of  interrogation, 
he  refers  not  merely  to  a  general  truth  respecting  the  praise  of 
God  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  children,  but  to  a  psalm  which, 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  prophesies  of  him  and  his  kingdom. 
In  order  not  to  repeat  myself,  I  beg  the  reader  to  look  into  my 
interpretation  of  the  eighth  psalm,^  where  it  is  shown  fix)m  the 
entire  connection  of  the  psalm  that  the  ordained  praise^  accxurding 
to  the  LXX.,  or  rather  the  settled  j^ow^r,  according  to  the  original 
text,  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  restoring  grace  in  the  humbled 
and  exalted  Son  of  Man,  to  the  destroying  and  putting  to  shame 
of  the  enemies,  nay,  of  the  enemy  of  God,  in  the  most  proper 
sense ;  and  that  the  babes  and  sucklings,  while  not  to  be  dissociated 
from  the  natural  figure,  are  already  in  the  psalm  to  be  certainly 
understood  spiritually  of  the  same  iwcpol  and  vqiriol  who  are 
meant  in  Matthew  xi.  25.  '^  The  outward  ftilfilment  of  the 
prophecy  is,  as  oftentimes"  (for  example  in  the  riding  upon  the 
ass  just  before),  ^^  only  itself  again  a  figurative  representation  of 
its  inner  sense."  Neither  Umbreit  nor  Hengstenberg  nor  De 
Wette  can  make  me  waver  in  this  view  of  the  whole  psalm,  and 
of  this  citation  ftt>m  it  in  particular,  which  is  too  firmly  settled 
in  the  childlike  understanding  of  the  entire  Church  of  the  faithful 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  too  closely  agrees  with  the  prevailing 
application  of  it  in  preaching,  not  to  be  found  true  when  a  true 

1  Seventy  selected  Psalms,  second  half,  at  the  be^nning. 
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exegesis  is  applied  to  it.  De  Wette,  who  is  the  master  of 
shallow  criticism,  first  of  all  in  complete  contradiction  to  the 
light  in  which  Scripture  was  understood  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,^  invents  a  "  hebraism'*  which  exists  nowhere  but  in  the 
thoughts  of  false  theologians,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  Messi- 
anic sense  of  the  eighth  psalm  appears  quite  disjoined  from  it 
and  floating  in  the  air.  It  is  not  however  an  isolated  v.  Meyer, 
or  B.  Stier,  who  understands  this  psalm  in  the  sense  we  have 
assigned  to  it,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  faithful,  which  no  learning 
can  overthrow,  has  with  one  voice  always  so  taken  it,  as  Paul, 
1  Cor.  XV.  27  ;  Heb.  ii.  6 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  and  as  here  the  Lord  Christ 
first  of  all  with  highest  authority.  What  otherwise  would  be  the 
intermediate  link  between  the  citation  and  the  words  with  which 
it  is  introduced  Htxce  ye  never  known  I  which  he  ordinarily  uses 
only  when  they  are  very  definitely  appropriate  %  And  is  it  not 
theological  in  the  genuine  sense  to  receive  such  an  interpretation 
as  agi*ees  with  the  apostolical  testimony,  seeing  that  Christ  him- 
self again  refers  us  to  the  Scripture-interpretation  of  his  apostles, 
which  they  had  learned  in  his  school  % 

We  cannot  help,  therefore,  plainly  seeing  (as  is  declared  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  that  the  Son  of  Man  in  Psalm 
viii.  is  Jesusj  and  therefore  also  in  the  fact  of  Christ's  citing 
from  this  psalm  and  from  no  other,  a  Messianic  meaning  in 
the  cited  words.  Nay  more,  we  are  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that 
the  HoaUnna  to  the  Lord  out  of  the  mouth  of  children^  which, 
in  the  outward  special  fulfilment,  is  again  figuratively  prophetic, 
is  not  indeed  precisely  meant  by  the  words  of  the  psalm,  but  that 
the  truth  which  it  figures  forth  is  meant,  and  besides  that  this 
special  ftUfUment  also  was  seen  beforehand  by  the  Spirit,  not 
otherwise  than  the  riding  upon  the  ass  in  Zechariah.  If  that 
interpretation  of  the  prophesying  word  which  evaporates  in  the 
general  mist  of  ideal  presentiment  maintains,  that  nowhere  with 
consciousness  (on  the  part  of  the  prophets  and  not  even  of 
the  Spirit),  is  Christ  seen  and  characterised  as  an  historical 

^  This  coramentator  goes  so  far  even  as  not  at  all  to  find  the  suffer- 
ing Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  thereby  to  contradict  to  his  face 
the  word  of  Christ  as  he  enters  upon  his  sufferings,  nay,  of  the  risen 
Lord  1  See  his  most  unedifying  **  Beilage — ueber  die  erbauliche  Erk- 
l&rang  der  Psalmen  I" 
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person^  in  his  historical  reality — ^it  remdns  true,  in  opposition  to 
this,  that  it  is  precisely  the  figure  of  the  person  of  Him  who  is  to 
come,  in  which  all  prophetic  lines  meet  in  ever-growing  accom- 
plishment. Because  every  thing  is  really  included  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  the  God-Man,  the  Spirit  must  prophesy  of  this  person* 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  11) 
everything  of  course  is  definite,  concrete,  special,  the  indefinite 
lies  only  in  the  human  understanding.  For  what  could  be  purely 
accidental,  and  not  significant,  not  fraught  with  eternal  truth,  in 
the  life  of  a  God-Man,  and  its  relations  to  the  world  T  Where 
then  the  prophetic  word  surprisingly  coincides  with  apparently 
accidental  details  and  outward  particulars  of  the  fiilfilment,  in 
such  places  there  is  rather  disclosed  to  our  dull  sight  the  pro- 
found sphere  of  a  congruence  between  prophecj  and  fulfilment 
absolutely  inherent  in  the  eternal  decree  of  God.  Thus  does 
Christ  look  into  the  entire  Scripture,  which  testifies  of  Him,  thus 
has  he  at  hand,  at  every  turn  and  step  of  his  history,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  some  prophecy.  He  knows,  and  testifies,  that  those 
things  were  written  of  John  the  Baptist  which  they  did  to  this 
Elias  (Mark  ix.  13) — ^how  much  more  the  things  that  were  writ- 
ten of  His  own  person  I  In  the  holy  parting  hour  of  the  last 
supper  he  cites  the  41st  Psalm  with  reference  to  Judas ;  in  the  in- 
tercessory prayer  (John  xvii.  12),  he  recurs  again  to  the  same 
prophecy ;  the  being  reckoned  among  transgressors  in  Isaiah  he 
refers  (Luke  xxii.  37)  most  concretely  to  his  then  impending 
seizure  and  execution  as  a  criminal,  just  as  he  refers  a  saying  of 
Zechariah  (Matth.  xxvi.  31),  if  possible  still  more  specially  isolated, 
to  his  being  fi>rsaken  by  his  disciples  on  this  night.  All  these 
details  carry  indeed  their  dgnificance  in  themselves,  just  as  here 
Christ  sees,  in  the  Hosanna  of  the  children,  the  power  and  honour 
which  all  his  enemies  can  yet  not  overcome,  and  which  the  Father 
will  prepare  for  him  out  of  the  mouth  of  His  babes,  but  for 
this  veiy  reason  does  he  apply  to  this  the  corresponding  word  of 
prophecy,  and  to  the  end  that  this  should  happen  to  him  woe 
the  word  toritten. 


TOL.  III. 
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THE  FIG-TREE  :   THE  POWER  OF  FAITH  AND  PRATER. 

MattL  xxi.  19—22 ;  Mark  xi.  14,  22,  26. 

The  weeping  over  the  city  at  His  entry,  the  anger  at  the 
desecration  of  the  House  of  God,  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree — these  three  things  are  connected  together  in  the  relation  of 
a  climax.  The  eye  of  Christ  already  indeed  sees  beforehand  the 
judgment  of  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  when,  first  of  all,  be  sheds 
tender  tears  of  divinely  human  emotions  over  the  blinded  ones. 
Then,  to  speak  humanly  of  the  God-Man,  he  forthwith  braces 
himself  in  order  to  renew  by  word  and  deed  the  testimony  which 
is  not  yet  to  be  abandoned,  and  which  is  yet  to  awaken  and 
terrify  some.  In  this,  however,  his  holy  judicial  anger  at  last 
breaks  out,  in  which  he  must  even  send  forth  his  armies  to 
destroy  these  murderers  (chap.  xxii.  7),  must  even  curse  those 
who  would  not  receive  the  blessing.  This  so  entirely  fills  his 
soul,  that  everywhere  he  has  before  his  eyes  only  Israel,  the 
barren  ground  that  is  nigh  to  the  curse  (Heb.  vi.  8).  He  sees 
it  and  curses  it  prophetically  in  the  fig-tree^  which  presented  to 
him  on  the  way  leaves,  indeed,  but  no  fruit.  The  cleansing  of  the 
temple  and  cursing  of  the  fig-tree, — the  former  still  an  act  for  the 
last  day  of  visitation,  the  latter  a  warning  figure  for  the  coming 
that  was  to  follow  it, — are  parallel  with  and  supplementary  to 
each  other,  as  also  the  accepting  of  the  Hosanna  and  the  tears 
over  Jerusalem,  the  tears  and  the  anger  in  the  temple,  the  anger 
and  the  healing  of  the  diseased,  the  saving  love  and  the  avenging 
wrath  in  the  same  Divine-human  heart. 

Mark  has  so  exactly  determined  the  chronology  of  this  event 
from  the  most  certain  sources  (ver.  xi.  12, 19,  20),  that  we  may 
now  adopt  it  in  our  interpretation  of  the  account  of  Matthew,  who 
here  magnificently  groups  together,  and  is  careless  of  chronology 
in  details.  As  he  has  already  by  anticipation  made  the  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  which  belongs  to  the  second  day,  to  follow  imme- 
diately upon  the  entry  into  the  city  (for  the  two  days  were  as 
one  day),  so  he  records  further  (vers.  17,  18),  only  with  general 
indefiniteness,  that  Jesus  at  that  time  passed  the  night  (once 
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and  again)  in  Bethany,  and  that  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  took 
place  9r/M»&t9,  t.e.,  ^'  on  the  morning,"  or  a  morning,  upon  his 
return  to  the  city.  In  like  manner,  at  yers.  19,  20,  forgetting 
the  time  in  the  thing,  he  connects  together  without  interval  the 
immediate  withering  of  the  tree  and  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the 
disciples  who  observed  it,  although  we  Icam  from  Mark,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  third  day  (Tuesday)  that  the  withering  which 
followed  upon  the  curse  was  observedj  and  that  thereupon  the 
words  of  Christ  were  spoken.  The  comparison  of  the  two, 
however,  ought  to  teach  us  what  is  most  essential  for  our  reading 
and  hearing  aright  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Christ,  and  that 
already  the  first  evangelist  has  written  his  histoiy  in  the  freedom 
of  the  Spirit. 

Jesus  saw  a  fig-tree'  on  the  way  (at  a  distance),  a  single  tree, 
probably  belonging  to  no  one  in  particular  (jilav  again  not  merely^ 
^='  To^a),  which,  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  still  moie  by 
its  adornment  of  leaves,  attracted  attention,  and  promised  fruit. 
Christ,  who,  on  his  royal  day  of  honour,  had  fasted  in  the  sadness 
of  his  soul,  and  who  also,  on  this  morning,  went  with  eagerness 
immediately  again  to  the  city,^  felt  hunger,  and  went  up  to  the 
tree  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon^  as  the  leaves  at  a 
distance  promised.  For,  in  fig-trees,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
firuit  ripens  ere  the  leaves  appear :  and  although  Christ  might 
not  look  fi)r  fruit  of  the  previous  year,  which  had  survived  the 
winter,  or  late  fruit  (which  could  hardly  have  been  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  way),  he  might  yet  expect  to  find  early,  unusually 
early,'  figs :  At  all  events  the  tree  as  having  leaves^  which  Mark 
specially  notices,  gave  promise  of  having  fruit  also.  Christ, 
however,  found  nothing  but  leaves  only.  The  tree  therefore 
was  a  barren  one,  that  went  all  to  foliage,  it  promised  something 
extraordinary,  and  yet — had  nothing,  just  as  the  rest  of  fig-trees 
at  that  tinted     Upon  this  Christ  said :  I^et  no  fruit  grow  on  thee 

^  Bethphage,  indeed,  derived  its  name  from  there  being  many  figs 
there. 

^  This  is  more  probable  than  as  Lange  thinks,  '*  a  tnxly  childlike 
longing"  afler  his  people,  which  led  him  to  forget  his  morning  meal. 

•  In  the  Heb.  frt"^^31  or  |^^"YI3S  Hos.  ix.  10 ;  Is.  xxviii.  4 ;  Jer. 

xxiv.  2,  such  as  are  particularly  well- tasted  and  songht  after. 

*  This  last  might  quite  simply  be  the  meaning  of  the  mnch  dia* 
puted  oh  yap  ffv  Kaiph%  avK»v — even  were  we  to  translate :  it  was  not  yet 

g2 
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henceforward — or,  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter^  eh  rbv 
al&pa  I  He  spake  it  in  the  consciousness,  and  with  the  will  that 
the  tree  he  addressed  shall  and  must  obey  his  word ;  the  stem 
word  of  might  and  miracle  broke  forth  like  a  lightning  flash  of 
judgment  from  the  depth  of  his  thoughts,  which,  in  every  object, 
found  only  the  one  things  the  inevitably  impending  judgment 
upon  the  people  of  God.  Thus  does  He  work  the  only  miracle 
of  punishment  that  we  know  of  him  (for  in  that  of  the  devils  in 
the  swine  there  was  no  punishment,  but  only  a  permitting  of  the 
thing) ;  it  is  done  only  symbolically,  however,  to  the  tree,  as  a 
testimony  for  men.^  All  sorts  of  reasons  to  account  for  this  action 
of  Christ  have  well-meaningly,  though  very  mistakingly,  been 
forced  into  it,  as,  for  example,  that  it  was  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  weak  faith  of  the  disciples  for  the  Passion-week,  as  indeed 
he  immediately  afterwards  speaks  of  faith ;  or  to  remove  directly 
again,  by  a  manifestation  of  his  Divine  power,  the  offence  occa-f 
sioned  by  the  exhibition  of  his  human  weakness  in  the  hunger 
which  unconsciously  sought  food,  &c.  What  is  true  in  these  con- 

the  season  of  figs.  '^  The  vintage  was  not  yet,  the  figs,  therefore,  were 
not  yet  gathered" — is  not  so  suitable,  for  early  ripe  figs  might  cer- 
tainly be  plucked.  But  it  may  also  signify,  as  Hammond  first  under- 
stood it,  and  many  after  him  (so  that  in  the  Stud,  and  Krit.  1843,  i. 
131,  it  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  new  interpretation)  :  it  was  then 
no  good  season  or  favourable  weather  for  figs,  no  fig  year.  At  all 
events  the  statement  of  Mark  is  not  *'  somewhat  inappropriate," 
but  explains  with  an  entirely  correct  yap  why  there  were  then  in 
general  no  figs ;  this  however  is  meant  to  aay :  therefore  the  tree 
covered  with  leaves  was  a  hypocrite,  which  promised  something  un- 
common, and  yet — was  like  the  rest.  This  and  nothing  else  is  the 
tymboUeal  fault  of  this  tree,  respecting  which  even  Spener  must 
needs  express  a  theological  difficulty  (see  the  complete  third  edition, 
Part  i.  p.  13),  and  acknowledge  that  Christ  had  on  this  occasion 
di  vested  himself  of  his  omniscence  when  he  expected  fruit.  A  curio- 
sity of  more  recent  time  is  the  observation  of  Fritzsche:  ^XO^v  iir 
avnivj  conscendit  arborem,  non  enim  nisi  conscensa  ficu  eam  fructibus 
destitutam  esse  cognoscere  potuit.  To  which  again  Hase  says : — 
"  Then  might  the  explainers  of  the  miracle  show  beautifully  how  the 
tender  tree  had  gone  to  ruin." 

^  Therefore  neither  did  he  "sin  against  nature''  (for  which  reason  Hase 
will  not  believe  the  thing),  nor  did  he  show  a  *'  want  of  culture''  (ac- 
cording to  Strauss),  or  an  unbecomingly  rude  revenge  (according  to 
Woolston),  nor  even  do  any  injustice  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  but  per- 
formed a  work  of  sublime  power,  prophesying  in  highest  dignity. 
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jectures  is  true  only  because  of  the  manifold  significance  of  ail 
the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  which  must,  from  their  very- 
nature,  belong  to  them ;  but  of  any  conscious  aim  at  such  sub- 
ordinate effects  it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  in  connection  with 
this  word,  which  was  spoken  only  with  one  view,  and  sprang 
only  from  one  thought,  viz.,  Tliis  tree  is  Israel  I  Already,  at 
Luke  xiii.  6 — 9,  had  Christ  uttered  the  parable  prepared  in  the 
Prophets  (Hos.  ix.  10 ;  Joel  i.  7),  and  his  present  action  recalls 
this  to  mind.^  There  were  leaives  enough — words  and  hypocritical 
works,  as  if  it  were  really  the  Israel  which  it  was  called  to  be, 
the  people  of  God  wonderiuUy  ripened  earlier  than  all  other 
nations, — but  no  fruit!  We  feel  the  depth  of  this  symbol. 
It  corresponds  to  the  fact  in  this  also  (as  Neander  has  well 
observed),  that,  notwithstanding  the  show  of  leaves,  the  internal 
unsoundness  which  already  belonged  to  the  tree,  was  only  has- 
tened to  a  crisis  that  must  have  come  in  the  coiurse  of  nature. 
If  in  the  parable  just  mentioned  Cluist  speaks,  with  the  Baptist's 
word,  concerning  the  last  judgment  of  cutting  down^  there  meets 
us  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curse  of  permanent  unfrxdtftdness 
as  a  ^r«^  judgment.  Might  it  not  be  said  that  Christ  can  at  first 
punish  obstinate  sinners  only  by  giving  them  up  and  leaving 
them  over  to  their  sin,  by  rejecting  and  forsaking  them?  A 
striking  prophetic  word  speaks  also  of  this : — '^  I  the  Lord  have 
dried  up  the  green  tree,  and  made  the  dry  tree  to  flourish.'*  Ez. 
xvii.  24.  Perhaps  this  passage  also  was  particularly  present  to 
the  mind  of  Christ,  for  one  might  almost  suppose  that  he  on  every 
occasion  remembered  every  scripture  that  was  exactly  appropriate 
to  what  he  did.  Enough  that  he  himself  tells  us  once  more  in 
Matth.  xxiv.  32,  what  the  figures  is,  nay  shows  to  us  (as  will 
there  appear)  in  the  remote  background,  the  removal  of  the 
curse,  whose  ek  top  al&va  is  therefore  to  be  taken  only  with  the 
Old  Testament  limitation.' 
And  the  fig-tree  vjitfiered  away  irapaxprifiay  on  the  spot,  di- 

^  Without  oar  being  under  the  necessity  (with  Hcngstcnberg)  of  sap- 
posing  the  somewhat  far-fetched  reference,  namely,  that  the  figure 
Micah  vii.  1  was  to  be  embodied. 

^  Luke  xxiii.  31  has  also  acertun  connexion  with  IsraeFs  withering, 
althoagh  as  being  generally  proverbial,  it  reaches  farther  and  deeper, 
and  finds  its  nearer  parallels  in  Ez.  xx.  47  ;  xzi.  3. 
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rectlj  upon  the  word — bo  says  Matthew,  and  hastens  away  oyer 
day  and  night  to  the  astonished  exclamation  of  the  disciples  wJien 
they  saw  Uy  (yer.  20),  for  the  7rcS9  denotes  only  such  an  exdamar 
tion,  not  expressly  a  question.  We  know  that  it  cannot  be  the 
design  of  an  Eyangelist  thus  artftdly  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
a  greater  miracle  (as  we  in  our  folly  speak),  while  certainly  the 
irapaxpvjfJLa  here  repeated  to  the  disciples  sounds  as  if  the  thing 
had  taken  place  suddenly,  in  a  moment.  So  would  we  under- 
stand it  without  Mark,  whose  account  leayes  us  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tree  withered  away  ix  pc^ow  gradually,  till  the 
following  day.^  But  yet  we  are  only  permitted  to  suppose  this, 
tor  the  disciples  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  tree  on  the  day 
before,  they  did  not  look  for  its  withering  away^  which,  indeed, 
did  not  expressly  lie  in  the  curse.  How,  then,  if  the  irapaxfnjfJM 
of  Matthew  were  literally  true?  If  the  tree  not  merely  forth- 
with or  momentarily /(uf^eJ  or  began  to  wither — ^but  was  withered 
at  the  yery  moment  T  We  ought  to  learn,  that  it  is  all  one 
here  whether  we  suppose  it  to  haye  followed  in  one  minute,  or 
in  four  and  twenty  hours,  we  should  lay  aside  the  foolish  concep- 
tion of  greater  or  lesser  miracles,  nay,  an  idea  of  miracles  in  gene- 
ral, which  is  foreign  to  the  entire  Scripture,  and  to  the  gospels  in 
particular,  and  should  forget  the  registering  of  outward  eyents 
in  the  perceiying  and  understanding  of  the  spiritual  import. 
This  Matthew  brings  prominently  out,  he  specifies  the  withering 
away  of  which  the  word  of  Christ  had  not  spoken,  but  which  was 
added  for  the  more  abundant  fulfilment  of  that  word,  and  as  an 
outwardly  corresponding  proof  of  the  certain  curse  that  had  been 
pronounced  :  ^*  No  fruit  henceforward  1"  See  how  efiectual 
thy  curse  has  been  I  the  disciples  say  within  themselyes,  and  con- 
tinue in  this  astonishment.  They  do  not  ask,  why  hast  thou 
done  this,  and  what  is  it  to  signify  ?  Christ  therefore  giyes 
them  no  information  on  these  points.  In  their  exclamation  lies 
concealed  only  the  question,  How  can  such  a  thing  happen  to  a 
tree  at  a  word  of  Christ  ?  and  to  this  his  answer  corresponds. 

He  repeats  to  them  (as  we  now  know  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  do)  that  word,  spoken  at  chap.  xyii.  20,  concerning  the  power 

^  From  the  roots  outward — this  is  more  than  if  it  were  said :  even  to 
the  root — as  it  is  yery  inaccurately  rendered. 
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of  £Eiith  over  natare  and  the  ci*eatare,  the  omnipotence  of  perfect 
undoubting  faith,  which  can  command  so  as  that  every  thing 
must  yield  that  lies  in  the  way  of  its  will.^  Every  opinion  which 
here  begins  dogmatically  to  protest  against  the  clearly  confirmed 
analogy  between  the  miracle-working  of  Jesus  and  that  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  which  affirms  that  Christ  did  not  perform  his  miracles 
by  faith,  is  to  be  rejected.  How  could  he  perform  them  otherwise, 
if  he  performed  them  as  man  1  The  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
alone  perfect  faith,  is  rather  set  before  us,  in  the  Forerunner  and 
Beginner,  as  a  pattern  of  perfection.  Eph.  iv.  13.  The  connection 
here  in  the  words.  Not  only  this  tohichia  done  to  thejig^tree^  is  quite 
the  same  as  at  John  xiv.  12,  where  the  grand  idea  in  its  complete 
generality  and  depth  will  demand  our  interpretation.  The  ikv 
exjire  in  Matth.  is  again,  as  at  chap.  xvii.  20,  to  be  taken 
emphatically : — ^If  ye  have  always  your  usual  faith  at  hand, 
and  ready  for  exercise,  without  disturbing  and  weakening  doubt 
— this  we  learn  from  the  imperative  ^xerc  in  Mark,  which  is  to 
be  understood  only  in  this  sense : — Have^  hold  fast,  keep,  exercise 
and  use  only  (your  ordinary)  faith  in  God !  IlUmv  Oeovy  of 
course  Genit.  objecti,  as  Acts  iii.  16 ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Faith  in  God 
stands,  with  strong  emphasis,  in  opposition  to  tntat  in  the  crea* 
turey  a  doubtful  looking  to  the  power  of  nature  and  the  creature, 
such  as  denies  the  free  power  of  God,  as  if  that  power  of  the 
creature  were  anything  in  itself,  as  if  it  were  not  self-evident, 
that  it  obeys  eveiy  believing  human  will  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  obeys  its  Creator  in 
generaL  Such  faith  in  God  is  the  innermost  root  and  the  living 
subsistence  of  all  faith ;  faith  in  Christ  also  developes  itself  only 
from  it,  and  rests  upon  it  as  its  foundation.  This  Christ  declares 
also  to  his  disciples  (John  xiv.  1)  for  their  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, presupposing  the  faith  which  they  already  have  in  God, 
just  as  here  Mark  xi.  22,  the  iriari^  deovis  first  the  faith  in  God's 
power,  which  was  certainly  not  wanting  to  the  disciples,  but  then 
the  ex^ip  is  to  make  it  thoroughly  living  and  perfect.  We  say, 
indeed,  many  or  all  of  us,  not  without  truth,  ^' I  believe  in  God  I" 

^  Whether,  therefore,  "  this  mountain"  here  spoken  of  was  that  on 
which  the  Temple  stood,  seems  a  very  useless  queHtion  in  the  case  of  a 
designedly  literal  repetition. 
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but  Christ  says  to  ns  here :  If  that  is  really  and  entirely  true,  then 
are  ye  lords  over  the  creature. 

As,  at  John  xiv.  13,  14,  prayer  comes  to  be  spoken  of  imme- 
diately after  the  working  of  miracles,  so  here.  For,  in  the  first 
place :  ^^  prayer  is  the  utterance  of  faith,  and  faith  the  soul  of 
prayer*'  (as  Rambach  says) ;  there  can  then  be  no  saying  with 
effect  to  the  mountain.  Be  thou  removed  I  without  a  laying  hold 
on  the  power  of  God  by  prayer^  in  that  command.  Even  when 
the  Son,  in  his  humanity,  said,  ^Lazarus  come  forth  I'  there 
went  along  with  this  the  words,  ^  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
hast  heard  me  I  *  Even  those  words  of  boldest  faith  that  break 
forth  ftom  ns  with  momentary  vehemence,  and  in  which  we  too 
bid  mountains  or  trees  (Luke  xvii.  6)  to  be  removed,  are  only 
prayers  at  once  expressed  in  act,  a  forth-putting  of  faith,  snd* 
denly  seizing  its  object,  expressions  of  the  faith  which  doubts 
not  that  God  at  all  times  hears,  and  therefore  a  coincidence  of 
the  praying  and  receiving  in  undivided  certainty.  But  because 
we,  with  our  weak  faith,  seldom  and  with  diiRculty  rise  so  high, 
because  for  us,  sinners,  is  ordained  the  slower  learning  and  exer-* 
cising  of  faith  in  the  way  of  prayer  in  particular,  therefore  does 
Christ  go  on  to  speak  of  prayingy  immediately  afi;er  having 
spoken  of  commanding.  This,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is  as 
much  as  to  say : — ^And  if  you  do  not  yet  succeed  with  the  first, 
give  yourselves  all  the  more  earnestly  to  the  second.  Every* 
thing  must  yield  to  your  faith,  everything  must  fall  to  your 
prayer  in  faith,  so  that  ye  shall  receive  it.  Yea  truly  all  things, 
irdvra  iaa  avy  as  both  evangelists  agree  in  expressing  it,  and  as 
all  the  promises  of  Scripture  and  all  the  experience  of  believing 
suppliants  prove  even  since  the  most  ancient  promise,  as  it  is 
declared.  Job  xxii.  27.  God  assuredly  gives  what  we  have 
prayed  for,  but  in  his  own  time,  and  often  in  a  different  man- 
ner and  form  from  what  we  thought  in  our  prayer ;  for  his  hear- 
ing is  a  true  hearing,  and  on  this  very  account,  far  above  and 
beyond  what  we  ask  or  think,  Eph.  iii.  20.  But  we,  alas  I  ofiien 
overlook  and  neglect  the  true  receivingy  we  had  faith  for  asking 
but  have  not  or  do  not  hold  fast  the  faith  for  receiving,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  remarkable  narrative  Acts  xii.  15. 

Finally,  Mark  alone  (vers.  25,  26)  adds  a  repetition  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matth.  vi.  14, 15),  and  we  give  credit  to 
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the  exactness  of  his  entire  narrative  so  iar,  as  to  believe  that  Christ 
actaally  said  this  here.  But  why  precisely  here  ?  Why  does  he 
call  to  mind  this  principal  point  in  what  he  here  teaches  concern- 
ing believing  prayer?  (As  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  on 
every  occasion,  everything  that  belonged  to  this  subject  was 
repeated.)  Just  because  there  is  a  secret  doubting  in  the  heart 
which  breaks  and  hinders  the  power  of  prayer,  when  the  heart, 
conscious  of  its  own  guilt,  is  not  always  perfectly  ready  to  exer- 
cise forgiveness,  when  there  is  any  ban  of  enmity  and  implacable- 
ness.  This  is  what  the  Apostle  means  in  1  Tim.  ii.  8 :  without 
wrath  and  doubting.  This  profound  truth  in  general  seems  to 
us  quite  a  sufficient  ground  for  what  is  here  added,  and  we  must 
regard  it  as  too  artificial,  when  many  understand  it  in  still  closer 
connection  with  what  was  done  to  the  fig-tree,  as  if  it  meant : — 
Be  not  ye  anffty  unduly  at  the  sin  of  Israel,  or  of  any  one  I 
Curse  not  the  sinner  as  I  have  done  the  fig-tree  I  For  the  dis- 
ciples could  hardly  yet  have  thought  of  the  qrmbolical  signifi- 
cance of  this  curse,  while  Christ  also  has  not  noticed  it  in  his 
whole  answer  to  them.  But  that  he  here  kindly  again  speaks  of 
forgivingy  immediately  after  having  cursed  in  holy  anger,  is  a 
circumstance  which  always  retains  its  important  significance  for 
our  consideration  of  the  whole  transaction. 


Christ's  answeb  bespectiko  his  authority  to  the  will- 
fullt  ignorant  :  the  baptism  of  john :  the  two  sons : 

THE  WICEJSD  HUSBANDMEN  :  THE  COBNEB-STONE. 

(Matth.  xxi.  24 — 44 ;  Mark  ix.  29— xii.  11 ;  Luke  xx.  3—18.) 

Although  Christ,  after  the  first  encounter  with  his  adversaries 
(who,  while  he  continues  the  same,  also  continue  the  same  in 
their  enmity  to  him,  Matth.  ver.  17),  no  longer  passes  the  night 
in  Jerusalem,  he  yet  resorts  to  the  temple  daily,  as  long  as  life 
remains  to  him ;  this  the  three  evangelists  record  as  a  thing 
evident  of  itself  only  in  a  participial  construction.  He  walks  and 
teaches  in  his  accustomed  manner,  patiently  as  if  he  were  begin- 
ning again  anew,  quietly  as  if  no  danger  threatened  him :  he 
preaches  the  gospelj  for  which  he  is  sent,  as  Luke  once  more 
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expresses  the  general  import  of  liis  teaching.     Thereupon  these 
poor  priests  and  elders,  who  are  not  at  all  poor  for  His  gospel- 
shall  we  say  impudently  or  timorously,  ludicrously  or  pitifully  f 
— repeat  that  old  question  (John  ii.  18)  respecting  the  authority 
and  attestation  of  what  he  did  as  a  prophet.   The  more  complete 
expressions,  especially  in  Mark  (comp.  also  Luke  xix.  47,  and 
Matth.  xxvi.  3),  leave  us  to  imderstand  a  more  or  less  official, 
formal  inquisition,  coming  upon  him  with  a  sudden  surprise. 
They  are  for  asking  even  to  the  last,  even  after  a  thousandfold 
answer  has  been  given,  and  they  themselves  know  not  how  or 
what  they  shall  ask.   Tavra  iroiek — what  things,  then  ?    Was  it 
the  teaching,  which  was  certainly  not  forbidden  in  the  temple  f 
Or  the  healing  of  the  blind  and  lame,  so  that  they  asked  for  signs  in 
proof  of  signs?     Has  he  not  already  shown  many  signs  since  that 
first  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  the  land,  even  to  the  raising 
again  of  Lazaras,  as  they  themselves  confess.   Therefore,  indeed, 
they  dare  not  now  put  the  question  in  the  same  form  as  at  John 
ii.  18.    Therefore  they  can  only  comprise  all  the  three  years  of 
his  powerful  teaching  and  working  in  a  foolish  raura  (just  like 
the  toOto,  Acts  iv.  7,  where  they  again  begin  anew  with  the 
disciples,)  in  which  must  be  included,  also,  the  manifest  sign,  ver. 
17.    They  now  again  ask  for  proof  in  the  face  of  a  three  years' 
exhibition  of  proof,  after  three  years'  telling  and  testifying  he  is 
now  again  to  tell  them  I     The  double  question  is  probably  to  be 
understood  thus : — ^What  sort  of  power,  right,  and  authority  dost 
thou  lay  claim  to  (divine  or  human),  whom  dost  thou  give  thy- 
self out  to  be  ?    And  then,  Who  has  given  thee  authority,  who 
has  commissioned  and  qualified  thee  to  do  these  things,  or  who 
authenticates  thee  therein  ?    But  understand  it  as  we  will  it  has 
scarcely  a  rational  meaning.    In  their  question  they  say,  We 
know  not  I  while  they  know  it  well.    Therefore,  Christ  cannot 
answer  them  otherwise  than  by  driving  them  to  this  confession, 
by  convicting  them  ever  more  sharply,  firom  this  time  onwards^ 
of  the  charge :   Ye  would  not  (chap,  xxiii.  27).     This  is  the  im- 
port of  all  he  says  to  them  in  these  last  days ;  the  last  grace  also 
received  in  vain,  and  issuing,  through  their  own  fault,  in  their 
condemnation,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  judge  themselves. 
This  is  the  ftmdamental  idea  that  pervades  the  whole  of  Christ's 
answers  here  on  to  Matth.  ver.  45. 
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He  answers  them  by  rebuke  and  threatening,  inasmuch  as  he 
appeals  to  their  own  conscioiuness  and  their  own  judgment.  He 
discloses  to  them,  first  of  all,  relmkingli/y  the  ground  of  their  hypo- 
critical unbeliefy  with  an  appeal  to  their  own  eonsciousness  (vers. 
24 — 32),  and  then,  threateningly,  the  consequences  of  this  unbe- 
lief, which  knows  not,  and  refuses  to  know,  the  doom  which  their 
own  verdict  must  pronounce  (vers.  33 — 44.)  These  are  the  two 
principal  parts  of  the  whole  passage,  which,  when  thus  viewed, 
becomes  a  whole. 

In  the  first  half,  the  question  of  Christ  respecting  the  testimony 
of  John  discloses  to  them  the  already  incontrovertible  ground  and 
beginning  of  all  the  testimonies  hitherto  given,  and  the  evil  prin- 
ciple in  them  which  shows  itself  in  this,  that  they  know  but  will 
not  satfy  t.«.,  acknowledge  it,  and  vor.  27  contains  already  the 
first  answer  to  their  question,  such  as  is  proper  and  sufficient  for 
them.  Upon  this — after  they  by  their  "we  know  tiot,'*  have 
acknowledged  that  they  do  know,  and  in  order  to  hold  up  before 
them  that  they  would  not — Christ,  patiently  going  back  and 
really  beginning  again  anew,  appeals  to  the  testimony^  not  of 
John  merely,  but,  in  addition  to  him,  of  those  sinners  who  have 
believed  on  him — a  sharp  conviction  of  the  hypocrites  who  have 
yet  not  believed  on  him.  First  comes  the  parable  representing 
their  conduct  as  individuals^  showing  how  each  one  for  him- 
self does  not  do  what  he  says,  and  here  again,  they  must  them- 
selves decide  (ver.  31).  Pressing  inexorably  closer  upon  them 
there  follows,  to  complete  their  concision,  the  plain  and  direct 
Fabula  docet :  Ye  have  judged  yourselves,  this  is  you,  the  im- 
penitent ones,  in  comparison  with  penitent  publicans  and  har- 
lots I 

Still  not  enough — Hear  yet  more!  And  they  must  stand  still, 
held  fast  by  a  divine  force  they  cannot  go  away,  they  cannot  in- 
terrupt him.  The  second  parable  depicts  clearly  to  their  view 
the  consequence  of  this  unbelief,  which  knows  and  yet  will  not 
— the  last  capital  crime  against  the  Son  of  God,  the  guilt  of 
which  had  already  been  incurred  in  their  counsel  of  murder — 
and  the  sentence  against  them  for  this.  As  in  the  similitude  of 
the  two  sons,  their  conduct  as  individuals,  as  private  persons  so 
to  speak,  is  described,  so  now  Christ  set  before  them,  quite  as 
historically  as  prophetically,  their  official  conduct  a«  a  whole. 
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He  tells  them  what  their  predecessors  in  office  did  to  the  messen- 
gers of  God,  in  like  manner  what  they  will  do  to  the  Sony  who 
has  been  sent  last.  Thus  they  have  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
— Who  art  thou,  and  who  sends  thee  T  Not  only,  however,  does 
he  in  the  parable  put  the  confession  into  their  own  mouth  (ver. 
38),  but  they  must  pronounce  the  sentence  themselves  which  he 
now  emphatically  confirms!  The  parable,  which  is  likewise 
founded  upon  Scripture  texts,  is  followed  again  by  a  figura- 
tive passage  of  Scripture  (ver.  42),  and  then  there  is  the  direct 
and  proper  expression  for  this  (ver.  43),  with  a  return  to  the 
metaphor  of  the  passage,  and  a  reference  to  other  kindred  pas- 
sages (ver.  44).  Their  present  offence  at  him  whom  they  re- 
jected, their  future  sentence  from  the  exalted  one — this  is  the 
end  of  the  first  discourse  and  answer,  but  at  the  same  time  only 
the  beginning  of  an  entire  series  of  parables,  answers,  and  threat- 
enings,  by  which  they  are  now  (chap.  xxii.  23),  completely  con- 
victed, condemned,  and  dismissed. 


Vers.  24,  25.  The  three  evangelists  agree  in  the  designative  epa 
\6yop ;  but  by  this  is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  ^^  one  short 
word^^  as  rather  "  one  thing  *^  a  very  simple  something — as  the 
continuation  shows :  whicliy  if  ye  tell  me.  Luke,  bringing  out  the 
sense  more  concisely,  puts  it  in  the  form  of  a  challenge :  Tell  me  ! 
Mark,  still  more  strongly,  has  an  emphatically  repeated  Answer 
me !  before  and  after  the  question.  Matthew  adheres  without 
change  to  the  original  form  : — If  ye  tell  me  this,  then  I  will  also 
tell  you.  Ye  hypocrites  !  Ye  are  not  in  earnest  with  your  asking 
and  telling ;  ye  have  asked  this  question  three  years  before,  as  of 
me,  so  of  one  before  me,  and  have  not  taken  the  answer  I  Had 
ye  believed  him,  ye  would  have  had  no  need  of  further  ques- 
tioning. Who  does  not  perceive,  without  many  words,  how  pro- 
perly and  significantly  Christ  here  goes  back  to  John  ?  He 
was  not  merely  the  last  and  latest  prophet,  who,  although  he 
did  no  miracle,  was  yet  acknowledged  by  the  people,  and,  on 

>  Least  of  all  :  Only  one  word  in  reply  to  your  two ;  for  Christ's 
reply  actuallj  proposes  also  two  questions,  and  besides,  is  calmly  intro- 
duced by  a  preface,  in  striking  contrast  with  their  angry  brevity. 
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accoant  of  the  people,  by  the  mlers,^  bat,  in  addition  to  thisi 
the  testimony  of  this  predicted  forerunner  was  the  plainly  ac- 
knowledged beginning  of  the  day  of  Christ :  we  hare  only  to 
look  back  on  the  whole  train  of  thought  in  chap.  zi.  Christ 
names  the  baptism  of  John,  and  certainly  means  by  this  (as  Acts 
i.  22,  X.  37,  xviii.  25),  the  entire  office  of  the  Baptist,  his 
whole  commission  and  appearance,  inclasive  of  his  preaching  of 
repentance  and  his  testimony  concerning  Christ,  see  ver.  32.  But, 
according  to  John  i.  25,  it  was  precisely  the  baptism  with  which  he 
sought  to  baptize  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  the  righteous 
as  well  as  sinners,  that  was  the  principal  thing  which  had  the  ap* 
pearanceof  an  assumption,  and  in  which  the  authority  from  above 
was  to  be  recognised.  In  the  *iro0ep  Christ  answers  the  question, 
By  what  authorihf — and  in  the  i^  ovpavov  (which  transcends  all 
ef  apOpommv  and  is  on  purpose  thus  reverently  expressed),  he 
has,  at  the  sametime,  given  the  first  indirect  answer  to  the 
question.  Who  art  thouT     John  xix.  9 ;  iii.  31. 

Ver.  27.  Thus  has  he  caught  them  in  their  own  net ;  there 
remains  for  them  only  one  of  two  things,  either  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Baptist,  from  which  all  the  rest  then 
follows,  or — ^^to  come  into  collision  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,"  with  a  boldness  for  which,  as  Christ 
knew,  they  were  not  bold  enough,  not  however  from  the  fear  of 
God,  but  from  the  fear  of  men.  The  three  evangelists  very 
strikingly  represent  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, — which  were  here 
certainly  not  expressed  in  words, — as  if  they  had  been  outwardly 
expressed ;  the  hypocrites  think  only  of  what  they  might  say^  and 
what  He  would  then  say^  not  of  what  is  right  and  true  in  con- 
science before  God.  And  yet  their  conscience  already  pronounces 
their  own  sentence,  anticipating  the  question,  Why  do  ye  not 
then  believe  him  T  This  is  a  question  from  the  mouth  of  Christ 
which  they  would,  at  any  cost,  avoid  ;  and  Christ  makes  the  poor 
hypocrites  a  present  of  this  Why  which  they  so  much  dreaded, 
seeing  that  they  have  already  said  it  themselves.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
here  presupposed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  majority  of  the  irpdrroi 
rov  Xaov  did  not  actually  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized  (Luke 

^  So  to  speaky  the  quite  recent  example  of  a  prophetic  exlraordinaria 
vocalic^  as  Anton  (harmon.  Erklarang  der  Evang.)  expresses  himself 
upon  this. 
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VII.  80), — ^although  Christy  (ver  82),  by  the  "  beliece  himy^  does  not 
mean  so  much  this  outward  reception  of  the  Baptist,  as  the  re- 
penting and  coming  to  the  Messiah ;  and  then  that  the  great  ma^ 
jority  of  the  people,  although  quite  as  impenitent,  yet  obstinately 
held  John  to  be  a  prophet,  especially  since  his  death.^  How,  then, 
are  they  to  escape  from  this  dilemma,  since  it  is  equally  hard  for 
them  to  confess  or  to  deny  the  truth?  Taking  hasty  counsel  of 
their  cunning  wisdom  they  find  a  third  middle  course,  in  which, 
however,  their  wisdom  becomes  mere  folly.  They,  the  great 
knowers,  who  in  ordinary  cases  have  their  "  We  know  r  always 
at  hand,  are,  after  their  arrogant  question,  reduced  to  the  shift 
and  the  shame  of  saying  for  once,  in  presence  of  the  surrounding 
people,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  which  closely  concerned  their 
office : — We  know  not  !^  This  was  indeed  before  Christ  as  much 
to  say.  We  know  it  well,  but  vnll  not  say  it — ^in  which  many  a  so- 
called  '^  honest  doubter"  resembles  them,  when  he  will  not  re- 
ceive conviction — and  to  all  such  the  same  simple  answer  properly 
belongs :  Neither  do  I  tell  you  what  you  wilftiUy  ask,  and  what 
you  only  thus  "  know  not." 

Vers.  28 — 31.  This  first  parable,  with  its  interpretation  com- 
ing before  the  second,  serves  exactly  the  purpose  of  a  transitional 
and  intermediate  word,  although  only  Matthew  again  has  pre- 
served this  also  so  completely.  What  think  ye?  Thereby 
Christ  grafts  immediately  upon  their  confession,  which  they  in 
vain  tried  to  conceal,  the  question.  But  do  ye  wicked  ones  know 
perhaps  this  which  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  instead  of  an 
answer?  This  very  simple  parable,  in  which  these  supreme 
knowers  having  declared  themselves  ignorant  are  catechised  like 
school-children,  points  back  to  the  two  sons  (Luke  xv.  11),  as  also 
to  the  saying  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vii.  21),  (on  account  of  which 
latter  reference,  the  son  says  to  the  father  Kvpi€y  comp.  Gen. 

^  Compare  Matth.  xiv.  5  and  Luke  xx.  6,  n-circurficW,  the  people 
showed  80  determined  an  adherence  to  this  conviction,  that  the  leaders 
were  aftaid  of  being  stoned  if  they  contradicted  it. 

'  As  they  also  do  not  directly  deny  it,  Hamann  is,  strictly  speaking, 
somewhat  inaccurate  when  he  says : — *'  The  nearer  they  are  to  the 
truth,  the  more  obstinately  they  aeny  it,''  and  finds  in  their  conduct 
"  something  of  the  miracles  which  Satan  is  able  to  bring  to  pass  in  our 
heart,  when  we  give  place  to  him  there."  At  bottom,  however,  he  is 
quite  right,  as  is  said  above. 
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xxxi.  35).  Bat  the  similitiide  of  the  **  ▼ineyard*'  already  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  following  parable,  only  that  in  the  first, 
the  **  working  in  the  vineyard,"  which  is  afterwards  to  be  taken 
in  an  official  sense,  still  appears  as  the  equal  and  general  obli- 
gation of  every  one — of  the  publican,  as  of  the  ruler  in  Israel.  (A 
circumstance  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  overlooked  as 
a  hint  for  the  more  extended  application  of  chap.  xx.  1).  To  do 
the  will  of  the  Father, — t. «.,  in  sincere  faith  and  obedience  to 
yield  compliance  to  every  message  which  God  sends,  to  re- 
repent,  believe,  come  to  Christ.  Keeping  the  commandments 
and  fulfilling  the  law  is  here  spoken  of  only  as  a  point  of  con- 
tact in  so  far  as  this  is  the  Jirst  expression  of  the  '^  saying 
and  not  doing*'  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  (chap,  xxiii. 
3) ;  properly,  however,  Christ  means  by  the  command  of  the 
Father,  as  he  himself  immediately  after  indicates,  the  preaching  of 
the  Baptist  viewed  indeed  as  the  conclusion  and  sum  of  all  the 
calls  collectively  that  had  come  to  the  Jews.  The  circumstance, 
that  in  the  parable  one  son  is  called  after  the  other,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  signifying  a  succession  of  timey  as  the 
flb<ravTa>9,  on  which  the  emphasis  rests,i  could  only  thus  be  repre- 
sented ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  son  who  was  at  first  refractory, 
and  afterwards  bethought  himself,  stands  before  as  irpcarro^y  be- 
cause, according  to  ver.  31,  this  precedency  (the  irpocvyeiv)  pro- 
perly belongs  to  him.  Although  it  is  sons  who  are  spoken  of  (o 
Si),  and  grown  up  sons  such  as  were  fit  for  working  in  a  vine- 
yard, yet  the  name  riiepo^  tckvov  is  given  to  them,  in  order  that 
the  Father's  right  and  love  may  appear  all  the  more  strongly. 
Was  there  not  really,  for  the  heart  and  conscience,  such  a 
firiendly  sound  of  the  Father's  voice,  even  in  the  Baptist's  rough, 
rebuking  call  to  repentance?  The  first  son  answers  boldly  to 
his  father's  face  in  the  words,  I  toiU  not!  (without  ^^sir"  or 
^^  &ther,"  without  any  pretext  such  as  ^^  I  can  not,"  Luke  xiv. 
20) — so  that  this  first  one  is,  at  least,  in  both  respects  honesty 

1  Along  with  which  the  reading  Mpa  is  at  all  events  to  be  pre- 
ferred, since  dcvrcp^  would  press  too  strongly  the  suooession  of  time.  Of 
an  older  and  younger  son  there  is  nothing  said  here  (as  some  have 
thought,  and  have  explained  the  elder  of  heathenism  as  being  before 
Jadaism)--such  a  reference  would  destroy  the  severity  of  the  simple 
representation  of  the  two  sons  t<^ther. 
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first  in  his  refiisal,  and  then^  afterwards^  in  his  change  of  mind, 
and  in  this  remains  his  superiority  as  compared  with  the  hypocrite. 
{MerafieTieiaOaiy  the  as  yet  parabolic  expression  for  fieravoetv.) 
The  other  answers  with  his  ^a>  tcvpie  (  =  *»33n>  ^^9  ^  ^^  ready? 
Acts  ix.  10)9  not  as  if  he  only  afterwards  resolved  on  following  a 
worse  course,  but  already,  with  a  falseness  which  is  more  abomi- 
nable than  any  ov  0i\a).  Even  if  it  had  been  said  in  the  same  spirit 
as  a  foolish  child  hastily  promises  every  thing  in  order  to  get  away 
from  his  father  it  would  have  been  less  culpable ;  Christ,  however, 
does  not  mean  here  even  those  empty  promises  in  which  there  is  yet 
some  truth,  but  that  boldness  of  hypocrites  whose  heart  from  the 
very  first  says  :  I  will  not  I  while  the  lips  say,  I  go  I  The  conclud- 
ing question,  severely  as  it  shames  them,  contains,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  background  a  friendly  invitation  even  for  these  hypo- 
crites still  to  repent,  inasmuch  as  the  obedience,  which  was  sSter- 
wards  resolved  upon,  is  encouragingly  accepted  and  acknowledged. 
With  respect  to  the  reading  o  varepo^y  which  is  received  by 
Lachmann,  defended  and  interpreted  by  Schweizer  (Stud.  u. 
Krit  1839,  4),  we  might  certainly  agree  to  it ;  for  it  appears 
reasonable  enough  to  say,  that  these  hypocrites,  struck  with 
shame  at  having  such  simple  questions  put  to  them,  would  not 
answer  directly  6  irpmo^^  but  would  say,  half  hesitatingly  and 
abruptly,  6  Harepo^  scil.  airekOcovy  the  one  who  afterwards 
went  and  did  it.  Certainly  this  is  quite  admissible,  and  be- 
comes even  a  striking  confession  extorted  firom  them,  that  to 
do  what  is  required,  although  it  should  be  afterwards^  is  yet 
accepted  ;^  but  we  stiU  think,  in  opposition  to  Schweizer,  that 
this  reading  and  interpretation  is  not  quite  so  necessary,  and  that 
irpm-a:  is  not  so  very  perplexing  as  he  represents  it.  For  if  they 
did  say  this  latter,  we  might  then  find  in  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unconscious  acknowledgment  that  the  varepo^  justly  stands 
in  the  parable  already  as  the  irpdoro^j  and  Christ,  taking  up  this, 
might  go  on  to  say.  Yes  I  so  it  isy  those  who  at  least  afterwards 
bethink  themselves  go  before  you  as  first  I 

Vers.  31,  32.  The  popular  turn  which  Luther  gives  to  the 
words  in  his  translation  :  ^^  they  mai/  sooner  enter  into  the  king- 

^  Which  God  the  Lord  had  long  before  graciously  declared  and  cer- 
tified to  his  people,  for  example  Ez.  xviii.  21 — ^23;  xxxiiL  12 — 16. 
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doiu  of  heaven'*  —  keeps  quite  by  the  general  truth  which, 
however,  is  onlj  to  be  derived  and  inferred  from  the  text, 
namely,  that  gross,  daring  sinners,  at  least  honest  in  their 
open  acts  of  sin,  may  sooner  be  saved  than  the  wicked  hypo^ 
eritesj  who  are  long  hardened  against  the  impression  of  the 
truth,  of  whose  ^^  good  works"  what  Amsdorf  says  is  perfectly 
true,  that  they  are  detrimental  to  salvation.  But  it  has  happened 
to  Luther  here,  as  often,  that  by  a  well-meant  popularising  of 
the  sense  he  has  lost  the  proper  idea  of  the  text,  the  most  direct 
one  which  he  ought  first  to  have  rendered.  Future  salvation  b 
indeed  spoken  of  here,  in  so  far  as  the  comprehensive  expression 
^^  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  also  the  entire  parable, 
points  back  to  chap.  vii.  21 ;  still,  in  this  elaipxeaOai  here,  as  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (see  our  interpretation  of  chap.  vii. 
13,  14),  is  already  included  the  whole  toay  of  righteouenesey 
repenting,  believing,  being  converted,  obeying — and  not  only 
so,  but  it  is  this  that  is  chiefly  spoken  of.  The  irpodyeip  corres- 
ponds to  the  xnrarfew  icaX  ipffd^eaOat  in  the  parable,  and  to  tlie 
Tnareveip  axn^  in  the  explanation  of  it  that  follows,  and  it  ex- 
presses something  already  done :  inasmuch  as  they  have  done  the 
will  of  the  Father,  they  have  come  and  entered  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ  uses  naturally  only  the  Present  tense,  irpodyovaiv 
vfm<iy  in  order  to  intimate  a  general  truth  which  is  here  exempli- 
fied, and  which  goes  beyond  the  most  immediate  application  of 
ver.  32 — ^viz. :  So  is  it  now  and  always,  such  people  as  the  pub- 
licans and  harlots  go  before  such  as  you/  This  means,  then, 
first  of  all,  (as  interpretation  of  the  irpwro^  and  varepovy  which 
hinted  at  thesame  truth  beforehand  in  the  parable,  whether  we  un- 
derstand the  one  or  the  other  to  have  been  named  in  the  answer)  : 
They  go  before  you,  they  take  your  place,  so  to  speak.  But  it  also 
plainly  signifies  : — they  show  you  the  way^  they  are  your  patterns 
and  teachers,  who  should  even  now  incite  you  to  follow  them  ;  for 
thus  is  it  afterwards  in  ver.  32,  vp^ei^  Be  ISovre^.  If,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Pharisees  were  put  on  a  level  with  the  publicansy 
they  are  now  placed  far  behind  the  penitent  publicans,  with  allusion 
to  the  parable  at  Luke  xviii.  10, 14  ;  but,  in  order  that  this  may 
be  expressed  with  all  emphasis  and  completeness,  harlots  are 
mentioned  along  with  them, — ^those  gross  ^^  sinners"  (Luke  vii. 
39),  who  were  held  in  perfect  contempt  of  the  Pharisees;  and 

VOL  III.  H 
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both  of  these  are  mentioned,  not  without  reference  to  the  (act 
that  among  the  apostles  there  were  publicans,  and  among  the 
zealous  adherents  and  followers  of  Christ  there  were  converted 
harlots.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  avarice  and  sensnalily, 
the  service  of  mammon  and  adultery,  were  the  secret  sins  of  the 
Pharisees,  according  to  the  two  poles  of  all  creature-love. — ^The 
case  is  here  again  similar,  as  regards  Luther's  translation  to  what 
we  noticed  before :  ^^  John  taught  you  the  right  way ;"  for  neither 
of  these  two  words  is  properly  in  the  text  but  a  more  significant 
expression,  viz..  He  came  to  you  hf  68^  hucaiotrvint^.  The  tray  of 
righteousness^  or  the  way  of  God  (Matth.  xxii.  16),  is  the  right 
way  of  true  wisdom  in  the  commandment  and  will  of  God,  f-nt4 
ftm  Prov.  viii.  20,  xii.  28,  and  niTTS  Tl*!^^*  31>  (LXX.  oBol 

•ttT  ,  ,        'ttT    *'v  » 

BiKau)<Tvvri^)jB\ao*^^'\m  •ri*!  ^cxi.  16,  where  LXX.  6S09  SiKaio- 
avpf)^ ;  see  again  in  Peter,  who  makes  diligent  use  of  the  Proverbs, 
2  Pet.  ii.  21,  where  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  proper  sense 
is  the  way  of  conversion  to  God,  the  cnro^vyeu/  rh  fiiaafuiTa  rov 
Koa/xov  iv  hrirfiHoaei  rov  KvpCov}-  John  came  with  the  way  of 
righteousness,  L  «.,  not  merely  he  taught  and  announced  it  to  you 
in  the  preaching  of  repentance,  but  he  showed  it  to  you  in  like 
manner  as  a  irpoar^tov^  as  one  who  himself  walked  thereon  (who 
did  so,  moreover,  in  the  way  of  Old  Testament  legal  piety  which 
you  understand  and  is  so  agreeable  to  you)  ;  for  here,  as  we 
said  above  in  the  general  survey  of  the  passage,  the  testimony  of 
John  is  combined  with  the  testimony  of  those  who  believed  on  him 
(ver.  32,  three  times,  precisely  as  at  ver.  25,  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
Pharisees).  Now  he  says  plainly :  Ye  have  not  been  believingly 
obedient  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  preaching  of  John,  and  not 
even  fierafUXaffOivre^  varepovy  when  the  believing  sinners  and 
sinful  women  again  showed  you  the  way,  and  your  repentance 
would  even  yet  have  been  accepted.*  Ye  are  that  other  son  I 
In  order  to  the  effect  of  this  application,  it  matters  not  that  the 
rulers  and  Pharisees  did  not  precisely  answer,  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  the 

1  Pfenninger,  therefore,  very  wrongly  :— John  came  with  the  most 
righteons  cause  I 

'  '*  Most  (t.«.,  shonld,  might),  they  not  perceive  the  sanctifying 
power  of  Ood  in  John  ?  That  must  be  of  God  which  leads  the  ungodly 
to  Ood."     Braune. 
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preaching  of  the  Baptist  (for  then  must  the  first  coming  of  many, 
Matth.  iii.  7,  be  in  like  manner  explained  away) ;  the  parable  is 
not  so  to  be  restricted  in  its  import,  but  means : — J%w  is  it  with 
you,  in  general  in  your  hypocrisy  (chap,  xxiii.  3),  and  therefore 
did  ye  say  also  by  your  conduct  toward  John,  "  We  have  long 
since  repented,  we  need  no  new  repentance  I"  Therefore  ye  re- 
ceived not  his  testimony  concerning  me,  the  Messiah,  that  by 
coming  to  me  ye  would  come  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  which 
is,  in  conclusion,  meant  by  the  irurreimv  avr^  according  to  their 
own  thoughts,  ver.  25. 


Ver.  33.  The  fip^ro  hf  ircLpafioKoAi  of  Mark  denotes  the 
second  beginning,  according  to  which  Christ  now  speaks  chiefly 
in  parables,  as  to  the  people  in  Galilee,  so  now  also,  to  the  rulers 
in  Jerusalem  (Matth.  xxii.  1),  of  which  the  Evangelists  pro- 
bably gave  but  one  or  two  principal  specimens.  The  irp6^  top 
\a6v  of  Luke  is  somewhat  less  exact,  and  will  only  say :  before 
the  people^  so  that  they  also  heard  them.  Matthew  is  again  the 
most  exact  with  his  immediately  continuing  Heavy  ye  self- 
willed  questioners,  who  know  not,  and  yet  know  well  enough, 
hear  as  a  farther  answer,  and  for  your  farther  conviction,  another 
parable— I  have  not  yet  done  with  you,  don't  go  away  yet  I  The 
foregoing  parable  was  for  them  as  sinners  even  as  others,  this  now 
is  for  them  in  their  office  as  leaders  of  the  people,  according  to 
which  they  should  be  only  irpoarfovre^  iv  6B^  Bucaioovvrj^j  only 
preachers  of  righteouness,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  have, 
from  their  fathers  even  until  now,  shamefully  rejected  the  mes- 
sengers of  God.  Christ  discovers  to  them  their  sin,  announces 
to  them  their  judgment,  and  that  of  the  whole  people,  but  at 
first  lets  them  again  convict  themselves  in  the  milder  form  of  the 
parable.  The  figure  of  the  vineyard,  as  the  particulars  in  which 
it  is  carried  out  show,  goes  back  to  the  well-known  text  of  pro- 
phetic rebuke.  Is.  v.  1 — 7,  (comp.  already  iii.  14.)  There  the 
first  ^  in  I'TVT^f^  ver.  1,  is  equivalent  to  for — instead  of,  in  the  name 

of,  my  friend  will  I  sing  a  song,  hence  it  is  called  v^-rf  rW^  * 

song  of  my  friend,  which  he  himself  is  to  sing,  and  in  which 
he  is  to  make  a  lament  over  his  vineyard ;  for  at  ver.  3  the 

h2 
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discourse  passes  into  the  first  person  (which  the  LXX.  ex- 
presses from  the  beginning).    Let  it  be  granted  that  the  p^y, 

ver.  2,  means  properly  hewing  and  digging  around  (as  the  *^pQ 

beside  it  certainly  means  elapidare  s.  62  10^,  still  the  words  of 
Christ  as  ^ven  by  Matth.  and  Mark,  allow  all  the  more  value  to 
the  if>parfijybv  irepiiOriica  of  the  LXX.,  as  this  is  actually  found  in 
Isaiah  ver.  5,  prima  loco.  Hedging  round  is  the  first  thing 
which  the  idea  of  a  Q^^^y  presupposes,  hence  taking  away  the 

hedge  again  is  the  first  thing  when  it  is  destroyed  and  aban- 
doned. Hedgcy  tower,  and  tmne^ess,^  belong,  in  Isuah,  only  to 
the  development  of  the  metaphor,  and  probably  intimate  nothing 
more  there  than  in  general :  The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  entirely 
performed  his  part  towards  it,  s.  ver.  4.  We  can  therefore  abide 
by  this  here  also  (which  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  trans- 
position of  the  expressions;)  for  though  the  hedge  plainly  points 
to  the  law  which  separates  the  Jews  from  the  Gentiles,  Eph.  ii. 
14,'  it  is  yet  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  and  separate  meaning 
to  the  tower  and  the  wine-press,  which  in  the  commentators  run 
very  much  into  each  other.  Melancthon  comes  nearest  to  the 
distinction,  when  he  compares  the  apparatus  for  pressing  out 
and  obtaining  the  produce  to  the  miniaterium  doctrincBf  and  the 
prominent  watch-tower  which  afibrds  protection  and  ornament,  to 
the  regnum  et  templum}    A  considerable  alteration  and  exten- 

^  As  spoken  by  Christ,  who  always  pays  due  respect  indeed  to  the 
word  of  Scripture,  and  yet  claims  an  equal  and  not  a  merely  snbordi- 
oate  anthority  for  his  own,  the  second  and  third  are  freely  trans- 
posed I  nvpyos  is  a  watch-tower  or  watchman's  house ;  vtroX^vioy.  in 
Mark  (as  Is.  xvi.  10 ;  Joel  iii.  13,  LXX.),  the  vat  or  trough  mto 
which  the  pressed  wine  runs ;  Xi/yJr,  in  Matth.,  the  wine-press  as  a 
whole  (Is.  5  trpokrivtop)  which  was  dttg  deep  in  the  ground  with  an 
outlet,  through  which  the  expressed  juice  flowed. 

'  The  explanation  given  by  some  of  the  fathers,  for  example  Irenaeus, 
is  far  too  much  of  a  merely  outward  kind,  according  to  which  the  hedge 
signifies  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  land,  the  tower^  Jemsalem, — 
the  wine'preas  as  receptaculum  prophetici  spiritus  would  but  ill  corres- 
pond to  this,  being  a  transition  to  a  different  sphere  of  thought. 

•  Zeller  (Beugg.  Monatsbl.  1851,  Nr.  9),  explains  the  wine-press 
of  all  the  institutions  for  teaching,  educating  and  training,  the  tower  of 
all  the  institutions  having  regard  to  oontrotu,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, discipline,  protection. 
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sion  of  the  basis  given  bj  the  prophet  consists  further  in  this, 
that  in  Isaiah  the  vineyard  itself  is  represented  as  unfitdtAily 
bringing  forth  only  Q^itt^Kl  instead  of  grapes,  while  here  pro- 
minence is  given  to  an  offence  on  the  part  of  the  keepers  of 
the  vineyard,  who  withheld  the  produce  jGrom  the  proprietors. 
Whether  in  the  metaphor  the  i^hmoy  which  is  the  same  in 
all  the  three  evangelists,  means  to  let  out  for  rent  in  money 
(Cantic.  viii.  11 ;  Is.  vii.  23),  or  for  a  return  in  firuit  (like  the 
Boman  partiarii),  matters  little,  yet  o  Katfw  t&v  KapTr&v  and 
T0U9  KopTTOv^j  (Matth.  ver.  34),  seems  to  prove  that  awh  tov 
KOfmoO  (Mark  and  Luke)  is  to  be  understood  not  merely  of  the 
former  {tcapno^  produce)  ;  besides  we  think  the  deliveiy  of  the 
firuit  in  natura  to  be  much  more  proper  for  the  interpretation.^ 
Only  the  three  following  propositions  are  properly  of  main  im- 
portance for  the  sense  of  the  whole :  that  God  first  of  all  per- 
formed His  part  in  every  respect  by  a  manifold  and  complete  pre- 
paration ;  that  He  committed  the  vineyard  to  certain  offidah  in 
Israel,  not,  however,  as  their  property,  but  that  they  might  see 
to  its  bring^g  forth  firuit ;  that  when  this  also  was  done  he  wei}t 
into  afar  country.  Observe,  in  the  second  of  diese,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  office  in  respect  of  right  and  duty,  which  Christ 
here  expresses  just  that  he  may  rebuke  their  official  sins ;  and 
in  the  last  (as  at  Matth.  xxv.  15 ;  Mark  xiii.  34 ;  Luke  xix. 
12,  the  same  thing  recurs),  the  significant  reference  to  a  return 
of  God  after  the  first  manifestation,  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and 
in  expectation  of  finding  firuit.  Luke  adds  xpopov^  ucawm  which, 
according  to  his  usage  (chap.  viii.  27;  Acts  viii.  11 ;  xiv.  3), 
signifies  a  good,  proportionably  long,  due  time,  as  we  say.  It  is 
the  intermediate  period  firom  the  first  planting  of  Israel  until  the 
time  when  by  right  it  could  and  shotdd  have  ripened  into  firuit, 
fix>m  Moses  and  Joshua  on  to  the  first  prophets,  as  is  plain  from. 
what  immediately  follows.  That  these  prophets  came  partly  also 
before  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  shows  farther,  that  Me- 
lancthon's  explanation  of  the  tower  by  regnum  et  templum  is  not 
precisely  to  be  referred  to  the  kingdom  and  temple  properly  so- 
called,  but,  if  a  special  interpretation  is  to  be  given  to  it,  to  the 

^  Zeller :  They  have  eleared  away  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  in 
natura  to  deliver  it  into  the  Btorehouse  of  the  Master. 
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setting  up  of  rulers  in  general,  and  the  first  tabernacle  of  the 
sanctuaiy,  Ex.  xv.  17. 

Yers.  34 — 36.  That  there  was  also  a  time  of  fruit  already  under 
the  old  covenant  is  evident ;  the  Lord  had  done  enough  for  his 
people  to  warrant  his  demanding  of  all,  as  the  fruit  of  his  sowing 
and  planting,  that  piety  ^hich,  in  manifold  degrees  and  fonns,  was 
actually  found  in  a  small  company  of  saints.  That  the  law  might 
produce  legal  righteousness,  the  innermost  principle  of  which, 
with  all  diligence  in  works,  should  yet  be  a  sincere  humility  and 
constant  repentance — that  the  promise  before  and  together  with 
the  kw  might  find  faith,  and  an  expecting  people  be  prepared 
for  the  Lord,  such  as  the  Baptist  last  of  all  would  prepare,  and 
as  are  represented  in  Zachariah  and  Simeon — this  was  what  the 
keepers  of  the  vineyard  were  to  see  to  firom  the  first,  for  this  they 
were  responsible,  and  this  was  justly  required  of  them.  It  was  es- 
pecially required  at  that  period  when,  after  the  time  of  blossom 
under  David  and  Solomon,  the  season  of  firuit  was  now  come 
by  right  in  the  fiillest  sense;  although  the  application  also  to  the 
former  time  may  not  be  quite  excluded*  Those  extraordinaiy  ser- 
vants, the  prophetSy  who  were  more  immediate  meaeengere  of  Grod, 
and  who  are  very  plainly  to  be  understood  here  by  the  servants, 
hold  however  a  difierent  position  firom  those  who  were  appointed 
to  the  regular  office.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  the 
attentive  consideration  of  which  suggests  thoughts  which  extend 
much  farther,  that  the  maltreatment  and  killing  of  almost  all 
the  prophets  (for  only  thus  on  the  whole  is  it  of  course  meant)  is 
quite  as  decidedly  afBrmed  in  the  New  Testament  as  it  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  quite  silent  in  regard 
to  this  in  those  very  places  where  it  should  properly  have  been 
mentioned.  For  although,  in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Jere- 
miah, for  example,  there  occur  enmity  and  persecution  even  to 
the  danger  of  death,  yet  in  such  passages  as  2  Kings  xvii.  13, 
14 ;  Jer.  vii.  25,  26,  xi.  7,  8,  xxv.  4—7,  xliv.  4,  6,  we  do 
not  read  of  iU-usage,  but  only  of  disobedience  and  contempt. 
Only  in  Neh.  ix.  26  is  it  expressly  said,  ^^  they  slew  the  pro- 
phets.'' But  what  is  recorded  in  the  tradition  of  the  Jews 
themselves  along  with  the  canonical  word  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Amos  and  others,  is  generally  confirmed  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  not  merely  here  in  parable,  but  in  plain  words,  Matth. 
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xxiii.  31,  37^  which  Stephen  afterwards  quite  as  strongly  repeats 
Acts  vii.  52,  comp.  also  Heb.  xi.  36 — 38.^  The  representation 
in  the  parable  is  of  course  not  to  be  explained  as  specially  his- 
toricali  and  when  Matth.  ver.  35  mentions  three  servants,  of  whom 
even  the  one  who  came  o£F  best  was  at  least  scourged,  this  num- 
ber is  only  intended  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  want  of  mes- 
sengers (that  the  patience  of  the  Lord  was  not  satisfied  with  one 
messenger),  just  as  the  gradation  in  the  ill-treatment  firom  beat^ 
ing  to  stoning  indicates  what  was  done  as  the  general  rule.  Mark 
and  Luke  perhaps  more  exactly  according  to  the  original  expres- 
sions of  Christ,  carry  out  what  Matthew  has  compressed  into 
one  verse ;  the  three  servants  are,  however,  mentioned  also  in 
their  account.  In  other  respects,  which  are  not  of  essential  im- 
portance, the  representation  is  somewhat  different :  Mark  gives 
prominence  first  of  all  to  the  amktrreCKav  xevov  as  the  prin- 
cipal idea,^  and  he  makes  only  the  third  to  have  been  killed, 
while  the  second  was  mocked  and  shamefully  handled.'  Luke 
begins  also  with  the  beating  (in  which  all  the  three  agree),  but 
in  the  gradation  of  ill-treatment  passes  from  that  to  the  aTifjM^eiVy 
and  thence  to  the  rpavfjutri^etPy  and  he  entirely  omits  the  second 
sending  mentioned  in  Matth.  ver.  36,  which  Mark,  at  least,  adds 

^  What,  then,  has  made  them  so  crael?  aslcs  Anton  here,  going 
beyond  the  parable  indeed,  yet  with  justice,  and  he  answers : — The 
vacuum^  the  want  of  fruit,  they  would  not  let  the  deficit  be  made  mani- 
fest. It  annoys  them  when  visitcUorea  come  who  wiU  have  fruit  I  They 
musi  let  such  go  away  empty,  therefore  they  become  cruel. 

^  Tn  connection  witii  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  parable, 
the  fruits  were  kept  back  by  the  presumption  of  the  servants,  in  the 
explanation,  however  (whicn  was  not  to  be  represented  here  also),  there 
are  no  fruits  to  be  had  when  asked  for. 

^  That  icf^oXoiovy,  Mark  xii.  4,  in  no  case  signifies  to  behead  or  kill, 
is  evident  from  the  mr4cr€ikav.  It  is  used  here  in  the  entirely  new  and 
special  signification  in  capite  vulnerare  (Yulg.)  as  already  Cassaubon 
has  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  verbs  in  o<u  and  i^v  corres- 
pond to  each  other,  and  y^crpiCtiv  in  Aristoph.  and  Laert.  is  only  €h 
Trjy  yaoTfpa  rvimip,  Lange  quite  Correctly: — "  They  handled  him  roughly 
on  the  head."  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Lightfoot  and  Usserius 
would  apply  here  the  ouly  other  warranted  signification  of  xc^oXcuovy 
(to  reckon,  sum  up) : — ^They  throw  as  a  mockery  of  a  "  reckoning  " 
stones  at  his  head  (instead  of  fruit) — ^this  interpretation  is  unsuitably 
artificial ;  if  that  signification  is  assigned  to  xc^^oiovv,  we  must,  at  all 
events,  explain  it  with  Dupont  and  Lud.  de  Dieu : — *'  They  made 
short  work  and  reckoning  with  him.'' 
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in  the  xal  iroWoi^  aXXoi;?.  We  see  here,  as  always,  the  same 
relative  characteristic  of  the  Evangelists :  Luke  least  of  all  exact ; 
Mark  in  his  graphic  style  often  making  a  nearer  approximation 
to  the  original  words  of  Christ,  often  again  giving  only  a  fi'ee 
representation ;  Matthew  alone,  although  with  condensed  brevity, 
yet  preserving  entire  the  most  important  ftmdamental  ideas. 
Thus,  in  this  place,  he  alone  has  distinctively  marked  the  two 
different  periods  of  sending,  which,  at  all  events,  must  correspond 
to  a  historical  view  of  the  facts  upon  the  whole.  But  we  do  not 
venture  quite  to  determine  when  the  second  period,  at  which  mot^e 
than  the  first  were  sent,  is  to  be  understood  as  commencing,  since 
the  Old  Testament  history  of  the  labours  and  testifyings  of  the 
prophets  before  and  after  Samuel,  only  indicates  much  that  is 
passed  over.  In  general  we  might  find  the  SXKoin  irKelopa^ 
among  the  kings  after  the  time  of  Elias  and  Elisha,  and  the 
m-panov^f  with  whom  also  it  fared  ill,  in  the  entire  period  precede 
ing  that ;  see  for  example  Jud.  vi.  8.  If,  however,  we  adhere 
exactly  to  the  season  of  fiixits  before  indicated,  then  a  second 
sending  must  be  explained  as  beginning  after  the  Assyrian 
captivity  with  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 

Vers.  37 — 39.  Here  follows  the  answer — only  seemingly  hid  by 
the  parable,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  plain  and  literal, — ^to  that 
question  which  was  put  at  ver.  23  :  I  am  the  &m,  as  ye  know  ! 
At  first,  however,  Christ  does  not  I'epresent  Himself  to  them  as 
the  promised  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  but  as  the  last  witness  for 
the  truth,  the  last  preacher  of  repentance  and  grace,  according 
to  his  prophetical  ofBce ;  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  in  so  far  as  the  rejection  of  the  Son,  the  last  Prophet, 
and  the  Prophet  in  the  most  proper  sense,  was  only  a  continua- 
tion and  consummation  of  the  rejection  of  all  former  messengers 
of  Grod.  Indeed,  the  Son,  too,  begins  with  Meravoelre^  and  so 
far  is  God  from  remitting  or  relaxing  his  claim  to  receive  fruit, 
that  Christ  rather  seals  its  legitimacy  (as  he  afterwards  himself 
produces  new  fixdt  in  a  new  sowing  of  grace  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  which,  in  this  parable,  lies  as  yet  in  the  back-ground.) 
But  herein  is  displayed  the  goodness  and  faithfiilness,  the  patience 
and  longsttffering  of  God,  that  '^  He  sends  even  the  first  ser- 
vants to  the  keepers  without  weapons,  and  now  sends  the  Son 
himself,  the  witness  of  his  entire  readiness  to  be  reconciled  and 
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to  forgive,  without  terror  and  coercion"^ — not  yet  to  inflict  the 
deserved  punishment,  but  as  a  last  experiment  of  goodness. 
What  shonld  He  do  more  to  EQs  vineyard  and  its  gardeners  t  He 
had,  besides  the  servants,  only  his  one  beloved  Son,  so  He  sends 
him  also  as  the  laatj  the  same  as  if  He  himself  had  come  to 
entreat  the  rebels  I  This  is  the  very  striking  and  affecting  ex- 
pansion of  the  idea  in  Mark ;  Luke  represents  the  culminating 
point  somewhat  di£krently,  and  yet  the  same  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  fundamental  idea,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a  ^^  t»  irovqceai^^  be- 
fore, in  which  God  takes  counsel  with  himself.  The  three  evan- 
gelists agree  in  their  expression  of  the  friendly  presupposition  on 
the  part  of  God: — They  wiU  reverence  my  Son!  Thus  conde- 
scendingly in  the  manner  of  men  does  Christ  speak  of  his  heavenly 
Father  (in  Luke  with  a  Urw)  ;  oomp.  Is.  Ixiii.  8,  where  there  is 
quite  a  similar  expression.  He  will  thereby  teach  that  God  makes 
trial  of  all  goodness  in  men,  just  as  if  He  knew  not  beforehand  in 
what  cases  it  will  prove  in  vain ;  he  thus  pourtrays  to  the  wicked 
ones  what,  instead  of  their  wickedness,  ought  to  have  been  their 
conduct,  and  thereby  holds  up  their  criminality  all  the  more 
strikingly  before  their  eyes. 

For  alas  I  the  sad  history  proceeds  farther :  They  saw  the  Son 
and  did  not  reverence  him  I  Christ  connects  the  events  of  the 
Aiture  that  were  now  at  hand,  and  only  not  yet  accomplished  in 
outward  act,  into  one  history  with  the  past.  For,  in  the  mur- 
derous decree  of  the  high  priests  against  Jesus,  which  had  now 
been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  time,  in  particular  since 
John  xi.  53,  the  horrid  deed  was  already  as  good  as  done :  ver.  38 
is  really  as  much  history  as  what  goes  before,  ver.  39  views  pro- 
phetically beforehand  as  present  what  happened  a  few  days  after- 
wards, while  ver.  40  first  points  to  the  future  consequences.  That 
the  wilfully  ignorant  knowing  ones,  although  they  did  not  find 
and  understand  the  sufferings  and  sacrificial  death  of  the  Messiah 
in  this  sense  (1  Cor.  ii.  8)  in  prophecy,  yet,  in  other  respects, 
found  and  knew  enough  concerning  him  to  make  their  con- 
science  respond  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  with  a  Oiro^ 
eoTiP — this  Christ  knew  without  their  telling  him,  and  he  now 
begins,  already  ere  they  have  crucified  him,  to  exercise  upon  them, 

^  Nitzsch's  Sermons,  third  selectioD|  p.  102. 
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as  one  who  knows  their  hearts^  his  office  as  Judge.  They  knew 
how  to  find  at  once  from  Scripture  the  newly-born  Saviour, 
although  they  had  no  desire  from  the  first  to  go  to  him  with  the 
wise  men ;  that  which  Nicodemus  afterwards,  on  his  first  oom- 
^  ing  to  Christ,  John  iii.  2,  says  inhia^^  We  know,"  he  says  actually 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  and  as  what  they  in  conscience 
believe ;  how  much  more  must  they  have  been  convinced  after 
three  years  that  were  full  of  testimonies  and  signs !  As  Christ 
then  referred  Nicodemus  to  the  typical  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
so  now,  even  before  he  plainly  speaks  of  the  rejected  comer-stone, 
there  lies  in  his  word  an  almost  unconscious  side-glance,  by  that 
Spirit  who  views  all  as  a  connected  whole,  to  the  typical  history 
of  Joseph,  which,  in  its  prophetical  import,  extending  even  to 
the  final  restoration  of  Israel,  has  long  since  been  recognised  by 
the  simplicity  of  faith,  but  very  little  as  yet  by  believing  science. 
Comey  let  us  hill  him — so  it  stands  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  20,  literally 
according  to  the  LXX.  Already  the  coming  forth  of  Joseph 
from  the  pit  (brought  about  by  God  in  opposition  to  the  mur* 
derous  counsel  of  his  brethren),  viewed  as  a  mystical  resurrec- 
tion, predicts  the  inevitable  fulfilment  of  those  dreams  which  the 
enviers  also  believe,  inasmuch  as  they  try  to  frustrate  them,  just 
€is  now  the  murderers  of  Jesus  know  that  he  is  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  seek  to  make  away  with  him*  We  are  therefore  to  un- 
derstand the  Apostolic  words  in  Acts  iii.  17 ;  xiii.  27,  with  that 
limitation  which  the  word  of  Christ  here  gives  to  them  in  the 
parable :  they  knew  not  indeed  the  mysteiy  of  the  atoning  death, 
and  in  so  fiu:  they  did  not  yet  know  entirely  *'  tofuit  they  did," 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  knew  enough  to  make  it  a  grievous 
sin  in  them  to  kill  the  Prince  of  Life,  to  reject  him  who  proved 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  wonderfiilly  is 
the  counsel  of  Gtod  fiilfilled  by  the  hands  of  men ;  and  that  Christ 
here  discloses  and  foretells  all  to  them  in  this  manner  belongs 
farther  to  the  testimony  which  it  behoved  him  to  make  respecting 
bis  voluntary  surrender  of  himself.  Let  us  kill  the  heir,  that  his 
inheritance  may  be  ours — ^is  to  be  understood  from  John  xi.  48 : 
that  we  may  not  have  to  yield  up  our  assumed  power  to  him. 
(As  Edng  Herod  also  in  his  way  had  thought  and  done.)  To  this 
counsel  of  the  men  belongs  the  great  folly,  the  wicked  delusion, 
of  supposing  that  this  was  possible,  that  the  Lord  of  the  vine- 
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jsrdy  and  Father  of  this  Son,  would  be  without  the  power  to 
justify  the  heir,  and  make  good  his  right ;  it  is  the  deceit  of 
Satan^  whose  thought  it  is  properly  that  is  therein  expressed.  It 
is,  at  the  sametime,  the  fearfully  foolish  obstinate  perseverance  in 
evil  which  the  parable  here^  almost  plainly  coinciding  with  the  hifr- 
toiy,  discloses — the  great  connecting  chain  of  sinning  and  resist- 
ing, which  extends  from  the  fathers  to  the  children  (chap,  xxiii.  31, 
82),  according  to  which  Christ  was  already  rejected  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  now  from  their  rejection  His  rejection  also  follows  by 
an  unconcerted,  yet  deeply-grounded  oneness  of  enmity  against 
Ood,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  of  the  whole  world.  That 
which  has  happened  from  of  old  to  the  Prophets  in  Israel,  as 
also  to  all  the  wise  men  and  witnesses  for  the  truth  among  the 
heathen,  now  finds  its  frdfilment  and  consununation  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ ;  the  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God  is  only  the  culminate 
Ing  point  in  the  general  sin  of  the  world,  which  specially  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews. — The  coating  him  otU 
of  the  vineyard^  represents  the  delivering  him  up  to  the  Gentiles, 
as  also  the  putting  forth  of  the  crucified  one  out  of  the  city  and 
camp  of  God,  the  remarkably  foreseen  significance  of  which  is 
further  spoken  of  in  Heb.  xiii.  12.  By  this,  however,  the  vine- 
yard was  made  desolate,  the  sanctuary  laid  waste,  Israel's  title 
forfeited,  and  a  new  society,  regarded  by  them  as  alien  and 
unclean,  founded  upon  the  rejected  comer-stone. 

Vers.  40, 41.  The  Lordof  the  vineyard  comes  Himself  afterthey 
have  killed  the  heir ;  he  has  done  all  for  His  vineyard  that  good- 
ness and  patience  could  do,  and  now  he  will  and  must  also  judge 
it.  The  very  abrupt  question.  What  shall  he  dot  points  back 
again  to  the  passage  in  the  prophet  (Is.  v.  3 — 6),  and  summons 
them  to  judge  themselves*  In  this  connection  with  Isaiah,  as  also 
in  the  entire  tendency  of  Christ's  words  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  judgment  of  the  hearers  themselves  (as  we  saw 
above),  lies  the  proof  of  the  fact,  that  Matth.  alone  is  quite  right 
in  making  the  question  of  Christ  to  be  answered  by  them  in 
their  confusion.  (Mark  and  Luke  omit  this  by  abridging,  and  re- 
present Christ  as  also  declaring  the  sentence  which  was  confirmed 

^  The  placing  of  v^hich  circumstance  after  the  killing  in  Mark,  is  yei 
only  to  be  understood  as  in  Matth.  and  Luke  :  oirtVciMiv  cie/SXi/^Wo. 
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by  him.     It  is  at  the  same  time  quite  consistent  with  this 
that)   according  to  Luke,  several   of   the  people  who   were 
listening  (see  ver.  9)  may  have  interposed  their  /a^  ^i,voi,ro). 
The  convicted  and  thoroughly  arrested  hypocrites^  must  needs 
pronounce  their  own  sentence,  and  they  do  it  with  iair  pre- 
tence^ carrying  their  hypocrisy  to  the  full  height,  inasmuch 
as  they  affect  an  impartiality  just  as  if  they  knew  not  at  all 
that  he  is  speaking  of  them  I     This  answer  is  the  most  com- 
plete justification  of  the  judgment  against  the  Jews  coming 
from  their  own  lips,  and  already  an  anticipation  of  that  fear- 
Ail  word,  chap,  xxvii.  25.     We  might  regard  it,  too,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  last,  the  only  remaining,  form  of  divine  wanir 
ing  addressed  to  men — ^^when  they  are  warned  of  the  deeds 
which  they  will  do,  when  they  are  threatened  with  that  which 
they  purpose  doing,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  point  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  themselves  upon  the  works  whicli  they  are  just 
about  to  perpetrate.'*'    But  this  view  of  it  as  an  ineffectual  warn- 
ing (once  more,  so  to  speak:  they  will  yet  let  themselves  be 
warned !)  entirely  disappears  before  the  judgment  which  it  pre- 
dicts.   Only  so  much  is  certain  here,  ^^  that  they  were  not  under 
any  necessity  of  doing  what  they  did,  because  he  declared  it  to  them 
beforehand" — it  rather  remains  as  the  sharpest  conviction  of  their 
own  guilt,  that  it  might  be  said  to  them : — Behold,  I  have  told 
you  before,  and  yet  ye  have  done  it  I     Thus  do  God's  decree  and 
man's  freedom  mysteriously  coincide  in  the  whole  historjr  of  the 
world,  and  in  its  centre-point,  the  cross  of  Christ :  God  knew 
beforehand  the  free  actions  as  free,  and  their  result  is  only  con- 
trary to  their  design,  as  God  had  already  before  determined. 
(Gen.  1.  20.) — ^For  the  rest,  the  Kcucoxff:  kokw  airoKia-ec  (accord- 
ing to  genuine  Greek  proverbial  usage,  which  is  remarkable  in 

^  For  oeriainly  these  persons  themselves,  aooording  to  the  context, 
and  not  others  of  the  surrounding  hearers,  are  the  speakers  in  ver.  41. 
Schleiermacher  would  regard  this  as  either  a  very  awkward  change, 
or  even  explain  it  with  Eichhom  as  an  incorrect  understanding  of  the 
Aramaic — we,  however,  have  found,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  precisely  the  fundamental  idea  in  this,  that  these  persons  thus 
rebuked  and  put  to  shame  are  compelled  to  pass  sentence  against  them- 
selves. By  breaking  up  the  connexion  as  a  whole,  the  inteipretation 
often  loses  the  most  important,  most  decisive  vindfcations  of  the  text. 

^  Nitssch  in  the  sermon  before  adduced,  p.  96. 
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Matthew)  denotes  strongly  the  jnst  recompense.  Erasmus  well : 
Mali  cum  sint,  male  perdet  illos.  Even  the  lettmg  out  of  the 
vineyard  to  others  must  now  be  declared  by  themselves,  thus 
must  they  depose  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  imme- 
diately following  words  of  Christ.  Only  Matthew  again  has  the 
additional  clause,  pointing  to  the  fiiture, — a  prophecy  also  extorted 
by  the  Spirit  from  these  reprobates,  viz.,  Who  will  render  him 
the  fruits  iv  to?9  xa^pok  avrcovj  duly  in  future  every  year,  still 
spoken  parabolically. 

Ver.  42.  Christ  has  reached  the  point  at  which  he  aimed  in  the 
parable,  and  he  now  suddenly  leaves  it,  and  in  the  following  words 
the  stone  of  judgment  already  falls  directly  upon  their  heads.  He 
repeats  to  the  last  his  old  familiar  word  which  has  so  often  shamed 
and  judged  them — Have  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures  f  (Mark 
has,  abo  this  scripturey  in  addition,  namely  to  Is.  v.,  and  many 
others  which  prophesy  of  the  great  guilt  of  Israel,  and  the 
great  triumph  of  their  rejected  and  yet  exalted,  their  killed  and 
yet  living  Messiah.)  The  great  enigma  of  the  cornerstone  which 
now  receives  its  solution,  which,  from  the  resurrection  onward^ 
finds  an  ever-growing  fulfilment,  and  which  pervades  the  entire 
New  Testament  from  Acts  iv.  11 — this  Christ  takes  from  the 
hosanna-psalm,  which  was  also  universally  known  among  the 
people,  and  the  echoes  of  which,  as  it  was  sounded  forth  on 
the  occasion  of  his  royal  entry,  were  still  in  their  ears  I  He 
then,  at  ver.  44,  brings  it  again  into  connection  with  other  pas- 
sages from  the  same  Isaiahj  from  whom  he  had  just  taken  the 
text  about  the  vineyard,  for  the  connection  of  the  ypatfkily  which 
we  even  at  this  day  are  so  slow  to  learn,  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes 
when,  in  the  cross  and  victory  of  Christ,  we  begin  to  view  every- 
thing as  done  by  the  Lordf-^ss  foreseen  by  the  Lord.  He  does 
not  at  first  explain  the  passage  of  Scripture,  which  was  clearly 
evident  to  the  eyes  even  of  the  blind,  but,  taking  it  for  granted 
for  the  moment  that  they  understood  it,  he  immediately  adds 
ver.  34. 

Must  we  again,  in  opposition  to  the  perverted  and  obstinate 
exegesis  even  of  believing  commentators,^  begin  to  prove  that  the 

^  According  to  which  Ebrard  understands  Jesus  to  ask : — Whether 
they  had  never  yet  read  of  a  rejected  stone — so  that  he  applies  the 
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1 18th  Psalm  is  Messianic,  that  the  corner-stone  of  which  it  speaks 
is  a  real  prophecy  of  the  Spirit  respecting  Christ?  We  frankly 
confess  ourselves  to  be  often  so  vexed  by  this  altercation  with  the 
brethren  who  do  not  understand  the  Scripture^  that  we  lose 
patience,  and  indeed  quite  unscientifically  would  rather  rebuke 
them  with  Christ,  Luke  xxiv.  25,  until  their  hearts  bum,  and 
the  burning  hearts  begin  to  read  in  the  light  of  the  Pentecostal 
fire,  what  is  written.  Ahready  do  the  words  added  by  the  people 
to  the  Hosanna,  Matth.  xxi.  9 ;  Mark  xi.  10 ;  Luke  xix.  38,  prove 
a  Messianic  interpretation  as  being  then  generally  received, 
which  Christ  could  not  employ  as  taken  for  granted,  if  it  were  false. 
True,  this  wondrously  profound  song,  in  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
phetic Spirit,  whose  sublime  sounds  breathe  upon  us  from  it  as 
if  they  proceeded  from  somewhere  in  the  Old  Scripture,  embraces 
the  entire  history  of  the  triumph  of  the  just,  presents  in  one 
view  the  "  not  dying  but  living"  of  the  true  Israel,  and  the  triumph 
of  their  Lord  and  head  (as  is  done  also  elsewhere  in  the  prophets) ; 
still  the  ftdfilment  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  and  remains  the  fun- 
damental sense,  upon  which  the  fturther  application  is  built.  He 
who  will  acknowledge  in  the  Old  Testament  no  foreseeing  sense  of 
the  Spirit  transcending  the  human  consciousness  of  the  prophets, 
moving  above  the  typical  histories  and  relations  in  independent 
miraculous  power,  finds  the  just  recompense  of  this  false  inspira- 
tion-theory— this  denial  of  that  very  quality  which  character- 
istically belongs  to  the  inspired  writer,  as  rightly  understood — 
(especially  in  such  passages  as  that  now  before  us)  in  a  most 
unworthy  degradation  of  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
to  a  mere  play  upon  Old  Testament  phrases  in  moments  of 
most  exalted  and  holy  earnestness.  We  acknowledge  and  testify, 
on  the  contrary,  that  our  ^  Christian  consciousness" — a  more 
exacdy  defined  one  than  that  of  Schleiermacher — throughout 
resists  every  interpretation  in  which  the  use  of  the  words  here 
cited  does  not  coincide  with  their  true  meaning.  This,  and  no- 
thing else,  was  what  the  holy  Evangelist  Luke  thought,  when 
he  wrote  the  question  of  Christ  which,  if  not  literally  correct, 
must  yet  be  so  in  the  spirit :  Tl  oiv  iari  rb  yeypa^fUvov  tovto  ; 
What  else  but  a  prophecy  of  me  and  my  kingdom  ? 

history  of  that  psalm  (without  doubt  (?)  David's  history),  only  as  an 
example! 
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The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  comet,  but  He  comes  only  in  the 
same  Son  and  heir  who  rises  jogain  from  death.  Other  prophecies 
have  manifoldly  spoken  of  a  rejectiany  and  a  sabsequent  glorificar- 
tion  of  the  coming  Messiah ;  already  at  Luke  ix.  22,  xvii.  25, 
has  Christ  referred  his  disciples  to  these.  The  builders  who 
reject  him  (o^^'^^y  oUoSofjLovvTeiy  ue.,  here  the  master'builders 

who  select  and  arrange  the  stones)^  are  partly  the  elders,  high- 
priestSy  and  scribes,  who  are  there  named  by  Christ,  partly 
Israel  as  a  whole,  represented  and  led  by  them — this  generation 
and  people,  Luke  xvii.  25.  Peter,  in  Acts  iv.  11,  gives  promi- 
nence to  the  first  and  narrower  sense  by  the  pronoun  v/iaov. 
The  comer-stone  is  the  foundation  and  head-stone  of  a  new 
building^^  for,  in  Ps.  cxviii.,  viewed  as  a  mystically  prophetic 
Psalm  of  consecration  for  the  entry  into  the  temple,  it  is  a 
building  that  is  spoken  of,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  true 
house,  people,  and  kingdom  of  God.  (So  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  compare  with  this  the  usage  which  has  only  a  remote  relation 
to  it,  according  to  which  princes  are  represented  as  comers  and 
comer-stones  of  the  people.  Zech.  x.  4 ;  Is.  xix.  13 ;  Jud.  xx. 
2 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  38.)  The  same  thing  which  in  the  Psalm  is 
called  mg  Wtf^f  x€if>a\ff  yapia^  is,  in  Is.  xxviii.  16,  j^^q  n^, 

X^o9  aKpoyoovuuo^y  as  Paul  and  Peter  in  like  manner  retain  the 
expression  of  the  LXX.  The  three  evangelists  retain  also  pre- 
cisely the  old  rendering,  (with  the  attraction  at  the  beginning, 
Xi0ov  hv)  according  to  which  airrjy  the  Hebraistic  expression  for 
ty^\y  stands  as  neuter :  this  is  done  by  the  Lord,  this  is  wonder- 
ful I  (Not,  as  many  wrongly  infer  from  1  Pet.  ii.  7  :  this  stone 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  precious  stone  of  wonder  in  the  eyes  of 
believers,)  In  our  eyes — this  the  enemies  also  mtut  say,  see  the 
fulfilment  in  Acts  iv.  13.  Yes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
the  church  built  on  the  crucified  Jew,  (see  Ulbnann's  Apolo- 
getik),  the  glorifying  of  the  rejected  one,  which  was  the  doing  of 
the  Lordy  is  the  great  enigma,  miracle,  and  sign,  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. They  had  marked  him  with  contempt  and  cast  him  away, 
so  that  no  man  ventured  to  lift  him  up,  but  God  has  raised  him 


^  And  80  this  answer  of  Christ  at  the  end  is  substantially  parallel 
to  that  first  one  at  the  beginning,  John  ii.  19 :  Break  down — I  build 
up  again  t     Reject — the  rejected  becomes  a'  new  foundation  I 
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up^  and  made  him  the  foundation  of  the  bnilding  against  which 
even  the  gates  of  hell  do  not  prevail.  God  sends  his  only  be- 
gotten in  the  flesh  to  sinners — the  highest  grace  !  The  sinners 
crucify  him — ^horrible  sin.  And  yet  grace  triumphs  over  sin, 
nay,  out  of  it  prepares  the  salvation  of  the  world  I 

Ver.  43.  First  of  all,  indeed^  so  as  that  they  who  have  re- 
jected him  must  in  their  turn  be  rejected,  and  the  salvation  comes 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  This  word  which  now  follows 
here  and  in  the  44th  verse,  takes  up  the  expression  ^'  become  the 
head  of  the  corner^  from  what  goes  before,  and  returns  at  the 
same  time  to  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  with  the  open  interpre- 
tation of  it.  This  again,  in  the  free  expansion  of  the  figure, 
deviates  from  the  prophetic  basis,  in  so  far  as,  in  Isaiah,  the 
vineyard  is  Israel,  therefore  also  is  it  laid  waste  and  abandoned, 
here,  however,  it  is  the  institution  and  planting,  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  Israel,  but  is  now  given  over  to  others — the 
kingdom  of  God,  Taken  from  you  builders  or  husbandmen, 
and  therewith,  fix)m  the  entire  people,  for  the  former  building 
without  this  comer-stone  must  certainly  fall.  The  edv€i,  which 
stands  opposed  to  Israel,  denotes  not  the  Gentilee  in  common 
(as  Luther  has  it),  but  a  new  people  of  God  gathered  from  all 
nations,  the  true  people  of  God  which  does  not  again  reject  the 
offered  grace,  the  Church  which  does  not  again  pervert  grace 
through  self-will.  (Acts  xv.  14).  For  it  is  said  of  this  people : 
iroiovuri,  tov9  Kaprirov^  a^r^?,  in  which  expression  the  iroielv 
Kopirov^  (instead  of  airohiJbovai.  ver.  41),  now  leads  back  to 
Isaiah,  and  avri}?  referred  to  fia^CKela  speaks  of  the  fruits  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  t.«.,  such  as  are  worthy  of  this  kingdom, 
such  as  are  proper  to  it. 

Ver.  44.  Mark  makes  the  discourse  of  Christ  to  break  off  with 
Ps.  cxviii.,  Luke,  contrary  to  his  wonted  peculiarity,  says  nothing 
in  this  place,  of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  another  people, 
but  he  does  not  omit  the  concluding  word  respecting  the  stoncj  he 
rather  brings  this  into  close  connection  with  the  passage  from 
the  Psalm.  Christ  also  proves  the  Messianic  significance  of  the 
Psalm  by  this,  that  he  brings  into  connection  with  it  other  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah,  and  last  of  aU,  a  prophecy  concerning  the  king- 
dom from  Daniel,  which  is  perfectly  decisive,  and  that  too  (as  is 
particularly  to  be  observed)  with  an  expression,  hrl  top  \idop 
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rovTov,  which  presupposes  and  affirms  the  identity  of  all  these 
stones  that  are  spoken  of  here  and  there  in  the  Scriptures.  Be- 
lieving theolo^ans^  Christian  commentators  I  has  the  Son  of 
God  here  trifled  by  an  arbitrary  combination  of  Old  Testament 
phrases?  Was  he  the  man  to  do  this  t  Was  he  now  in  the  mood 
for  this  ?  Or  if  not,  what  then  remains  but  that  all  these  Scrip" 
tures  cited  by  him,  with  such  holy  judicial  earnestness,  belong  to 
that  which  is  written  by  the  prophets  of  the  Son  of  Man  t — The 
transition  or  the  return  from  Ps.  cxviii.  to  Isaiah  is  immediately 
effected  by  the  allusion  to  Is.  xxviii.  16,  where  also  mention  is 
made  of  a  precious  comer-stone,  of  the  sure  foundation  for  all  be- 
lievers. If,  jn  this  passage,  the  idea  as  yet  only  embraces  generally 
the  proffered  refuge  and  security  in  God,  although  of  course  not 
without  a  glance  at  the  Messianic  salvation  in  the  background, 
there  is  a  nearer  and  more  direct  reference  to  the  coming  Messiah 
in  the  other  saying,  Is.  viii.  14,  15,  which  Christ  properly  cites 
here.  In  this  latter  passage  Emmanuel  is  promised  to  the  people, 
and  such  a  promise  already  given  beforehand  that  in  faith  they 
could  and  should  triumph  with  Emmanuel;  but  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  becomes,  as  Emmanuel,  a  sanctuary  and  asylum  only  to 
the  few  disciples,  the  multitude  falls  through  unbelief  into  dark- 
nesSy  and  there  happened  then  typically  what  was  afterwards  to 
be  the  designation  of  the  true  Emmanuel  at  his  birth  (Luke 
ii.  34)  viz. :  The  Lord  and  God  of  Israel  becomes  to  them  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence.  (Is.  ^"^a^S  ^^-^-  ^"^''" 
rpifir^aoincuy  here  awffXaad^aeraij  which  indeed  is  the  same 
tiling.)  Finally,  however,  in  order  to  speak  quite  plainly,  Christ, 
by  the  association  of  direct  contrariety,  connects  with  this  cita- 
tion that  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  in  Daniel,  Dan.  ii.  34,  35, 44, 
concerning  the  stono  that  comes  without  human  hands,  that  be- 
comes a  mountain  filling  the  world,  and  bruises  all  hostile  king- 
doms and  powers.      (Dan.  rrtn  LXX«  ver.  44,  Xeirrvpei  koa 

t      am    'm 

Tutcfitjaeij  as  here.)  In  Daniel,  just  as  in  the  Psalm,  6  XiGo^ 
oSto9  is  not  merely  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  but,  along  with 
him,  his  people  and  kingdom ;  only  however,  in  so  far  as,  and 
because,  it  is  founded  upon  him,  does  every  stone  of  the  entire 
building  participate  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  foundation- 
stone.  And  does  not  Christ  interpret  precisely  thus  here,  when 
in  TOP  IdOov  TovTOv  he  connects  as  well  with  ver.  42  as  with 

VOL,  III.  I 
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the  fiaanXeiay  ver.  43 1  By  his  powerfal  concKiding  word,  there- 
fore, he  will  say  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  corresponds  to 
the  tnie  inmost  sense  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  manifoldly 
combined  by  him  into  one : — Just  as  it  begins  in  the  rejection  of 
my  person,  so  tvill  it  ccntimie  to  be  with  my  kingdom  upon  earth, 
in  which  I  continue  to  live  and  conquer ;  always  new  offence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  reject  to  their  own  hurt,  but  at  last  a 
certain  and  complete  judgment  upon  all  who  are  obstinate  in 
resisting.  For  this  atone  is  as  j^^iq  \t$Mh  ^^  ^°^®  ^^^  under 
foundation  and  upper  cope-stone  of  the  building,  whoever  (of 
Jews  or  Gentiles),  henceforth  stumbles  on  the  firmly  laid  foun- 
dation, and  falls  upon  it  as  a  stone  of  offence,^  he  shall  indeed 
fall  and  be  broken,  instead  of  being  built  and  established  upon 
it ;  but  he  upon  whom  the  AiU  weight  of  this  foundation  of  God, 
which  also  remains  as  the  one  key-stone  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  falls, 
shall  be  crushed,  broken,  and  shivered  to  pieces.  First,  then, 
there  is  the  self-condemnation  through  unbelief  on  the  Saviour 
in  his  low  estate  (who  in  his  kingdom  of  the  cross  is  still  the 
crucified  and  rejected  one  before  the  world),  afterwards  the  judg- 
ment of  God  through  the  victorious  might  of  the  exalted  one,  in  his 
completed  kingdom.  The  first  breaking  is  still  of  a  warning  and 
salutary  kind,  for  he  who  falls  upon  the  stone  may  yet  become 
wise,  so  as  in  repentance  and  faith  to  set  himself  up  on  the  same 
stone  on  which  he  fell ;  the  gritiding  into  powder  is  irretrievable 
ruin.  ^^  In  the  first  punishment  the  comer-stone  appears  at  rest, 
and,  as  it  were,  passive ;  in  the  second  it  is  active  and  in  motion. 
The  comer-stone  at  rest  is  Jesus  as  he  now  reveals  himself  to  us 
in  the  word  and  gospel,  where  he  does  not  judge,  but  waits  for 
all  to  come  to  repentance.  The  comer-stone  grinding  the  wicked 
offenders  to  powder  is  Jesus  as  he  will  reveal  himself  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  in  his  power  and  glory."'  Take  heed  thou  who 
hearest  and  readest  this  I  Art  thou  called  a  Christian,  then  the 
rejected  comer-stone  lies  everjrwhere  in  thy  way,  and  thou  must 

^  Falsely  artificial,  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  idea  in  Isaiah 
and  Peter,  is  the  sense  in  which  some  have  understood  it,  viz. : — Who- 
soever should  move  it  away  as  it  were  with  the  whole  force  of  his  bent 
body — so  ihBifall  upon  it  would  here  be  the  Hebr.  ^q^,  equivalent 
to  set  upon  it  with  hostile  intent,  to  attack  it 

'  Schmieder  Zeugniss  von  Ghristo  in  Predigten  p.  252. 
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either  in  faith  build  upon  it,  or  in  unbelief  fall  upon  it  I     But 
woe  to  thee^  if  at  one  time  it  falls  on  thy  hostile  head. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  KING'S  SON. 

Matthew  xxii.  2 — 14. 

This  is  a  more  expanded  repetition  of  a  parable  spoken  already 
at  an  earlier  period  (at  an  entertainment  on  a  Sabbath  day  in 
the  house  of  a  Pharisee^  Luke  xiv.  16 — 24),  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  fact,  that  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Christ 
condescended  to  such  repetitions.^  The  connection  in  which 
these  two  kindred  parables  occur  is^  in  both  cases^  one  of  a  very 
exact  kind^  such  as  proves  itself  historical :  in  Luke  the  whole 
is  a  manifestly  progressive  development,  from  ver.  7  onwards, 
while  Matthew  here  by  the  iraKw  h  irapafioKcwi  (ver.  1),  and 
the  formula  of  continuation  (ver.  15),  closely  connects  this 
parable  with  these  last  sayings  of  Christ  to  the  enemies,  which 
are  all  to  be  conceived  of  as  more  or  less  public.  In  Luke,  as  in 
the  previous  part  (ver.  7 — 14),  the  pride  of  the  guests  and  the 
self-interest  of  the  host  is  humbled  and  rebuked,  so  now,  in  the 
parable  that  follows,  he  proceeds,  almost  of  necessity,  to  check  the 
false  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  supper  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (ver.  15),  naively  interposed  by  one  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  matter  was  settled  by  an  edifying  exclamation  I  In 
answer  to  this  Christ  says :  You  are  not  yet  sure  of  this  I  You 
are  invited  indeed  to  this  supper,  but  unless  you  come  in  the 
right  way,  by  renouncing  the  world,  you  shall  not  taste  of  the 
supper,  but  others  shall  do  so  in  your  stead  I  This  is  in  that 
passage  of  Luke  the  simple  principal  point  of  view,  and,  only 
after  the  introduction  of  the  ^^ publicans  and  sinners"  in  the 
place  of  the  Pharisees  (ver.  21),  does  Christ  in  a  short  word 
ver.  23,  prophetically  anticipate  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
while  he  immediately  breaks  off  again  at  verse  24,  and  returns 
to  the  beginning  and  the  occasion  of  his  discourse.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  at  once  the  main  design  farther  to 
announce  and  confirm  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God 

^  As  here  Schleiermacher  admits,  that  Christ  has  "  worked  up  "  a 
former  parable. 

i2 
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to  the  Gentilesy  mentioned  at  chap.  xxi.  42,  43,  and  view- 
ing this  generally  in  its  historical  progress,  to  show  after  the 
former  parable  what  will  then/urther  take  place^  when  the  Son 
yet  receives  and  retains  the  kingdom.  From  this  will  appear  the 
pervading  points  of  diiFerence  between  the  two  parables  :  in  Luke 
it  is  as  yet  with  general  indefiniteness  only  the  great  supper  of  a 
man,  in  Matthew  it  is  the  marriage  or  inauguration  feast  of  the 
E^ing^s  son  ;  there  it  is  only  one  servant  who  caUs,  and  who  re- 
presents the  general  idea  of  invitation,  here  there  are  ser- 
vants repeatedly  sent,  as  in  the  foregoing  parable;  there  the 
guests  merely  excuse  themselves  and  stay  away,  here  (with  a 
brief  allusion  to  what  was  there  said,  ver.  5)  they  again  maltreat 
and  murder  the  servants ;  there  it  is  the  poor  and  the  infirm  in 
the  city,  and  then  all  that  are  without,  who  are  called  in  place  of 
those  first  invited,  here  the  invitation  goes  forth  at  once  to  all 
the  world ;  there  the  abrupt  conclusion  is  that  those  who  were 
invited  shall  not  taste  the  supper,  here  there  is  a  sentence  of 
punishment  upon  the  murderers  and  their  city ;  there  the  house 
is  filled  with  the  new  guests,  here  the  view  extends  further  so  as 
to  show  how,  even  among  those  who  are  called,  there  are  many 
who  will  not  be  chosen. 

Ver.  2.  The  householder  of  the  preceding  parable  appears 
now  as  king ;  and  this  of  itself  marks  an  advance  and  transition 
to  the  New  Testament  period,  which  the  commentators,  in  trac- 
ing the  connection  of  these  two  parables,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
mistaken.  For,  although  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Theocracy, 
was  already  with  the  Jews,  it  was  yet  only  in  a  preparatory  and 
typical  form  extending  to  the  one  family,  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  entire  great  kingdom  took  place,  properly  speaking,  only  in 
the  Messiah,  when  he  came :  the  fiaaCKeia  rov  Oeov  was,  at  the 
same  time,  rather  in  the  main  a  thing  of  prophecy  and  expectation. 
Now,  however,  the  rejected  stone  becomes,  notwithstanding,  the 
comer  stone,  the  Son  who  was  slain  lives  and  ascends  the  throne. 
For  this  accession  to  the  government,  this  inauguration  solemnity 
is  certainly  meant  by  the  iroielv  jofAov^.  Taiioi,  (as  nuptiae  >» 
yafJLo^y  afterwards  ver.  8)  oflien,  indeed,  in  other  places,  signifies 
simply  (like  the  German  HochzeUy  originally  a  hohe  Zeit)  a  feast 
or  banquet  in  general,  as  Luke  xvi.  8,  and  regard  is  had  to 
this  signification  in  the  to  apiarop  fiov  ver.  4.     The  LXX.  puts 
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yafio^  for  nntpD  ^^^^  xxix.  22,  and  Estb.  i.  5,  comp.  Sox^ 
Esth  i,  3  ;  but,  at  Estb.  ii.  18,  the  rendering  of  tbe  same  filHtPD 
by  TO  V9  ydfiov^  ^EaOfjp  is  intended  to  denote  more  definitely  the 
marriage-feast  of  her  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  queen.  Here 
at  least  in  the  parable  of  Christ  it  is  quite  as  wrong  to  adhere 
exclusively  to  the  idea  of  the  feast  (the  Syr,  ^^jiinttto)  ^  ^ 
the  strict  idea  of  the  marriage  or  nuptials,  which  was  done  in 
former  times  by  the  believing  commentators  and  preachers,  often 
with  an  excess  of  improper  trifling.  The  marriage  of  the  kin^a 
soHy  solemnised  by  a  feast  of  joy,  is  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
since,  according  to  oriental  and  Old  Testament  conceptions,  the 
people  are  united  with  their  ruler,  as  in  a  marriage ;  the  king, 
and  the  king's  son  to  whom  the  kingdom  is  given,  are  the  same 
of  whom  Ps.  Ixxii.  1,  and  Ps.  ii.  prophesy,  his  marriage  is  to  be 
understood  from  Ps.  xlv.,  where  also  the  people  who  are  brought 
to  him  are  represented  as  the  bride,  comp.  1  Cbron.  xxx.  22. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand  (as  more  recent  commentators  in  avoid- 
ing one  mistake  have  fallen  into  the  other)  the  figure  of  the  mar- 
riage is  not  entirely  to  be  put  aside,  as  a  mere  figure,  for  the 
inauguration,  but  retains  at  the  same  time  its  truth,  as  indeed 
Christ  in  other  places  frequently  speaks  of  marriage,  and  even 
the  Baptist  spoke  of  the  bridegi*oom  and  the  bride.  For -some- 
thing must  correspond  to  this  figure,  and  where  would  be  the 
bridey  if  she  were  not  just  the  invited  guests  and  subjects  ?  Only, 
indeed — and  this  is  of  importance  in  opposition  to  the  improper 
conceits  in  which  many  indulge  here ! — no  single  guest  by  himself 
is  called  the  bride  or  a  bride,  so  that  it  might  be  proper  to  speak 
of  brides,  but  the  people,  as  a  whole,  the  Church,  is  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  every  guest  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  really  only  as  an 
invited  guest,  and  one  who  takes  part  in  the  marriage.^  This 
great  marriage,  with  all  its  preparation,  extends  through  a  long 
period,  from  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  and  presenting  of  him- 
self  on  to  the  last  marriage  feast  properly  so-called,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom  on  to  its  consummation,  hence  after- 
wards Matth.  XXV.  1 — 12  represents  the  end  as  the  proper  mar- 

^  Precisely  for  this  reason  it  would  not  be  proper  in  this  parable  to 
speak  expressly  of  tbe  bride—  **  for  a  bride  is  not  called,  but  chosen." 
(  Rods). 
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riage  (as  Rev.  xix.  6^  7),  and  here  also,  at  the  close  of  the  parable, 
the  coming  of  the  King  to  his  guests  stretches  thus  far  forward.^ 
Ver.  3,  4.  The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  beginning  of 
this  parable,  in  so  far  as,  further  prophesying,  it  connects  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  one  and  continues  the  history  of  the 
rejected  Son,  already  shows  the  impropriety  of  the  interpretation 
pretty  generally  adopted,  according  to  which  the  servants  here  are 
again  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Olshausen  even  understands 
both  sendings  thus ;  Grotius  finds,  at  least  in  the  second, 
the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but  even  the  first  servants  invite  to 
a  marriage  already  prepared,  and  an  inauguration  of  the  Kin^s 
Son  just  about  to  begin.  This  son  who,  in  the  former  parable, 
was  as  yet  himself  only  a  servant  who  invited  others, — the  last  and 
greatest  prophet, — is  now  the  exalted  Lordy  to  whom  the  servants 
again  with  kindness  and  long-sufiering  invite  those  to  whom  they 
are  sent.  Did  not  this  take  place  in  the  apostle's  sermon  regard- 
ingthe  Crucified  One  to  his  crucifiers,  as  chap,  xxiii.  84  presently 
foretells  t  Observe  the  important  difference  between  the  two 
parables  I  Formerly  fruits  were  demanded^  now  an  invitation  is 
given  to  the  supper.  If  there  was  also  an  invitation  to  come  in 
faith,  a  holding  forth  of  promised  grace,  contained  as  a  New 
Testament  in  the  bosom  of  the  Old,  together  with  the  demand 
for  righteousness,  t.  e.,  sincere  and  earnest  penitence  in  refe- 
rence to  the  law — this  is  not  meant  by  Christ  in  his  second 
parable,  in  which  he  advances  farther,  for  here,  as  at  chap, 
xxiii.  34,  all  that  he  means  to  say  is : — God  will  begin  again 
to  preach  to  you  after  my  exaltation,  but  ye  shall  do  to  my 
prophets  and  messengers  precisely  as  ye  did  to  those  that  went 

^  The  distinction  made  by  8ome,'reoently  also  by  Meyer,  between  Apur^ 
Tov  and  dfiTTvoy,  the  morning  meal  and  the  coena  properly  so  called, 
seems  artificial.  For  although  certainly  the  dciirvov,  Luke  xiv.  plainly 
points  forward  to  the  futture  '<  eating  of  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood,'' 
(ver.  24,  ycvo-rroi),  yet  the  ipiarov  also  in  Matth.  ver.  4,  comprehends  the 
entire  meal  with  the  final  perfect  enjoyment,  even  on  to  the  decision  of  the 
judgment,  and  afterwards;  for  when  the  unworthy  are  cast  out,  then 
properly  the  supper  begins.  We  are  certainly  not' to  understand  festi- 
vities  of  the  same  day  following  each  other  (at  the  beginiling  and  as  a 
foretaste,  breakfast,  then  the  principal  entertainment  I)  Christ  himself 
contradicts  such  a  distinction  of  the  words  used  by  him,  when  at  Luke 
xiv.  12,  13,  he  speaks  of  Hpiarov  fj  ^tinvov  as  a  finxv  ii^  general. 
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before,  and  to  myself  I  Ii>  the  expression  KaKAtrai,  roif^  /ve/cXi;- 
fkevov^  at  the  very  outset,  the  entire  Old  Testament,  with  all 
the  calls  that  had  been  addressed  to  the  Jews  as  the  pre-elected 
gaests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  presupposedj  comp.  Luke  xiv. 
16,  17,  where,  after  a  first  iKoKetrej  there  follows  ixt  the  hour  of 
the  supper  the  same  ^hrelv  roh  K€K\f)fUpoi^.  The  custom  at  that 
time,  and  even  yet  prevalent  in  eastern  countries,  (also  in  the 
West  existing  here  and  there  as  a  popular  custom),  of  inviting 
twice,  first  as  it  were  nominating  the  guests,  and  then  calling 
them  again  to  the  feast  when  it  is  ready,^  affords  a  simple  and 
suitable  figure  for  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment invitation  addressed  to  Israel.^  The  first  gracious  and 
covenant  word,  viz. :  '^  Ye  are  my  people,  the  called  of  the  present 
and  future  kingdom  I"  they  had  received  in  the  best  manner,  and 
they  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  guests  who  could  not  fail  to 
sit  down  at  the  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  But  the 
coming^  the  true  coming  according  to  God's  method  of  salvation. 
— ^they  fidled  in  that  I  This  was  already  evident  from  the  pre- 
paratory demand  of  the  prophets  for  the  true  readiness,  and  it  is 
now  at  last  fully  evident  when  God  has  made  all  things  ready, 
and  yet  they  obstinately  persevere  in  their  not  willing  and  not 
coming.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  guests  here  marked  out  before- 
hand are  the  Jews  collectively,  as  vers.  7 — 9  also  proves ;  on  the- 
other  hand,  in  Luke  xiv.,  the  idea  of  certain  persons  invited  before 
others  is  that  which  is  more  prominent,  so  that  there,  at  ver.  21, 
the  publicans  and  sinners  stand  opposed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, who,  according  to  their  own  opinion  were,  without  more 
ado,  entitled  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just. — ^But  why  is  there 
here  also  in  the  New  Testament  sending,  as  in  the  foregoing 
parable,  a  twofold  sending,  a  irdktv  oXXov?  hovKov^  t  This  can- 
not be  without  its  significance  here,  any  more  than  there.     We 

^  In  particular  this  was  a  costora  among  fashionable  society  at  Jeru- 
salem. Sepp  cites  Ecba  rabbathi  4,  2  :  Quaenam  fuit  gloria  Hieroso- 
lymitanorum  ?     Nemo  eorum  venit  ad  convivium,  nisi  bis  vocatus. 

'  Not  in  accordance  with  the  text  therefore  is  the  idea  otherwise  true 
which  some  find  here  :  According  to  eternal  love  and  election  those 
called  were  already  held  as  guests  before  the  calling.  Or  again :  I  have 
prepared  a  marriage  feast,  a  marriage  feast  needs  guests^  call  me  ^*  the 
guests"  hither,  for  whom  I  have  prepared  it. 
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think  the  first  servants  in  this  parable  are  John  the  Baptist,  with 
his  call  to  the  Messiah  and  Bridegroom,  and  joined  with  him  the 
twelve  and  seventy^  who  continued  his  preaching  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  being  at  hand,  in  their  first  mission  to  the 
cities  of  Israel.  This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Helferich 
recently,^  and  we  must  have  felt  surprise  indeed  had  the  Saviour 
nowhere  expressed  a  special  condemnation  of  the  unbelief  in 
this  first  and  evangelical  preaching  of  his  forerunnera,  and 
those  who  were  sent  before  him.  He  does  this  here,  and  at 
this  point  the  two  parables,  which  are  connected  by  the  link  of 
continuation,  run  into  each  other  ;  as  was  actually  the  case 
in  the  transition  firom  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
former  parable  has  represented  the  Baptist,  and  even  the  Son 
himself,  as  the  finishers  of  the  Old  Testament  message,  which 
required  something  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
this  was  the  one  side  of  the  thing ;  to  supplement  it,  however, 
the  other  side  must  now  follow,  according  to  which  already  the 
Baptist,  and  the  apostles  and  evangelists  who  were  analogous  to 
him  in  their  first  sending,  invite  to  the  kingdom  which  has  just 
begun,  to  the  marriage  which  is  just  about  to  be  celebrated. 
(Christ's  own  call,  "  Come  unto  me  I"  remains  here  properly 
in  the  background,  as  the  plan  of  the  parable  requires.  In 
Luke,  chap.  14,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  servant  was  actually 
the  Son  in  disguise,  his  invitation,  with  its  result,  however, 
was  certainly  also  that  which  is  there  represented — consequently 
the  same  as  Matth.  ver.  5.)  This  interpretation  is  not  con- 
futed but  rather  confirmed,  when  we  see  how  the  first  invita- 
tion is  called  only  a  KoKiacu  eh  tov<;  ydfiov^ ;  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  secondy  properly  the  apostolic  invitation,  not  only  is 
the  hour  of  the  banquet  near  at  hand,  but  now  all  things  are, 
properly  speaking,  ready.  But  that  this  last  preparation  of  the 
feast  consists  in  the  atoning,  sacrificial  death  of  Him  who  was 
slain — this  mysterious  and  innermost  truth,  Christ,  of  course, 
as  yet  conceals,  and  has  only  hinted  at  it  in  the  preceding 
parable. 

'  Namely,  F.  J.  M.  Helferich  in  Dolgeflheim,  see  his  original  Ser- 
mons ^Frankfort  1841),  which,  in  spite  of  their  many  faults,  we  yet 
strongly  recommend  on  account  of  their  fresh  lifis,  and  their  naively 
antique  manner. 
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The  first  result :  They  would  not  come  I  by  no  means  denotes 
a  first  stage  of  rejecting  unbelief^  the  ^'  lowest  degree"  as  exem- 
plified in  the  indifierent  who  have  only  no  inclination  to  come 
and  nothing  further,  as  the  most  of  preachers  say,  and  even 
Draeseke  in  his  three  sermons,  otherwise  excellent.  But  it  is  the 
disclosure,  as  yet  quite  generally  made,  of  the  state  of  things 
which  the  unbelieving  resistance  of  the  people,  from  their  fathers 
downwards,  had  brought  about,  such  as  must  become  manifest  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  man ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as,  after 
having  led  them  ever  nearer  to  it,  he  leaves  with  them  at  last, 
Matth.  xxiii.  37,  but  which  he  had  also  frequently  said  to  them 
since  John  v.  40.  They  would  not,  t.e.,  simply,  they  did  not 
eome,  and  that  tlirough  the  fault  of  their  own  not  willing,  because 
the  promised  kingdom  pleases  them  indeed,  but  not  the  divinely 
appointed  way  of  coming  into  it,  because  they  desire  a  Messiah, 
but  not  the  actual  Messiah  as  he  now  appears  to  them.  After* 
wards,  vers.  5,  6,  this  ova  rjOeKov  is  by  no  means  intensified,  but 
the  persons  spoken  of  are  now  first  more  exactly  distinguished 
according  to  the  two  classes  of  the  merely  negatively  indifierent, 
and  the  positively  hostile. 

The  guests,  who  had  already  made  their  unwillingness  so  ma- 
nifest, yet  in  the  eye  of  God's  long  suffering  continue  to  be,  and 
are  again  called,  guests ;  and  as  if  He  cannot  suppose  or  give  credit 
to  so  horrible  a  thing.  He  sends  the  apostles  in  a  last  season  of 
grace  before  the  judgment  to  say  :  Will  men  then  really  show 
such  contempt  to  their  God  and  Lord,  as  they  would  be  ashamed 
of  were  it  done  to  a  man,  namely,  that  he  should  have  prepared 
a  banquet,  and  that  the  guests  should  not  come  to  it  t  There- 
fi)re  :  Tell  the  guests,  tell  them  once  more  with  a  true  telling ; 
perhaps  all  that  has  gone  before  has  not  been  rightly  done,  or 
not  rightly  heard  and  considered,  perhaps  the  poor  people  may 
yet  bethink  themselves,  may  yet  become  willing  and  come.  O, 
how  love  constrains  the  King  to  dispose  of  his  banquet,  to  win 
and  keep  his  rebellious  subjects  I  All  former  unwillingness  is 
to  be  forgiven,  a  new  Behold !  displays  the  gifts  of  grace,  pro* 
pared  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  in  all  their  entire  sufii* 
ciency  and  glory.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  comej  and  that  every 
one  should  bring  nothing  with  him  but  his  poverty  and  sin,  only 
thus  even  yet  to  kiss  and  to  acknowledge  the  King^s  son,  all 
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things  are  yet  open,  now  (Luke  xiv.  17,  ^Si;)  for  the  first  time  all 
things  are  perfectly  ready n  This  now  is  certainly  the  apostolic, 
and  no  longer  the  prophetic  invitation.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
metaphor  of  a  banqaet  by  the  slaughter  of  oxen  and  fatlings, 
points  back  to  Prov.  ix.  2,  3,  as  Christ  is  always  fond  of  throw- 
ing the  light  of  fulfilment  upon  Old  Testament  words :  reOv- 
fUPOy  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  sacrificial  meal, 
for  dvfip  signifies  also  quite  the  same  as  o-ifM^eiVj  as,  in  the  New 
Testament,  John  x.  10  proves,  and  Prov.  ix.  2,  LXX.  Sa-ifM^ 
tA  iatnij^  dvfiara  for  pfTTj^  nTTllg'  When  God  furnishes  and 
prepares  for  his  only  begotten  Son  the  feast  of  the  kingdom,  the 
pleasure  and  honour  of  bestowing  salvation  upon  sinners,  what  a 
fulness  of  glory  must  there  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  I  But  those 
who  will  not  have  the  Son  do  not  come,  and  if  they  remain  in 
this  state  of  mind  they  must  certainly  be  judged  as  obstinate 
rebels*  The  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  a  grace  which  overtakes 
the  sinner,  which  is  all-sufficient,  which  repeatedly  invites  and 
urgesy  but  it  does  not  compel ;  for  those  who  resist  it  there  re- 
mains the  condemnation  :  Ye  would  not,  although  /  would  with 
all  earnestness  and  long-suffering  zeal  I 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  a/ieXi/o-airre?,  which  is  properly  a  milder  ex- 
pression than  to  make  light  ofy  are  those  indifferent  ones  who 
are  sunk  in  earthliness,  and  to  whom  the  oi  hi  Xoiirol  stand  op- 
posed as  making  a  hostile  resistance.  Already  then  have  the 
first  class  of  guests  their  ovm  farm  and  merchandise,  which  stand 
opposed  to  the  ^^  My  supper"  in  the  invitation  immediately 
before,  indicating  the  sinful  cleaving  to  the  things  of  the  world 
that  characterises  them,  and  consequently  the  root  and  germ  of 
the  same  feeling  of  pride  in  which  afterwards  the  false  guest 
despises  the  wedding-garment  of  the  king.  I  myself  have  my 
garment,  I  make  ready  dinner  for  myself,  I  have  even  to  cele- 
brate my  own  wedding — ^for  Christ  here  briefly  calls  to  mind  that 
offering  of  excuses  in  Luke  xiv.  18 — 20.  (I  miut  go  elsewhere,  I 
go  elsewhere,  I  can  not,t.e.,  I  will  not  come).  The  one  has  already 
his  property  and  land,  the  other  is  still  eager  on  making  gain  by 
his  trade  and  merchandise.  Tell  those  who  are  thus  indifferent 
to  the  call  of  God,  that  all  they  call  their  own  profits  them  no- 
thing, and  as  a  vain  thing  cannot  save  them  ;  follow  them  upon 
their  earthly  ways  with  this  testimony,  and  with  the.  entreaty 
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that  they  will  allow  to  be  ^ven  to  them  the  gracious  gifts  of  the 

King,  and  thej  will  indeed  in  the  end  show  themstdves  to  be 

also  positively  hostile^and  all  the  more  angry  and  insolent  the  more 

kindly  that  grace  has  been  offered  to  them.i 

Ver.  7.  That  which,  in  the  figure  of  the  ivOpcnro^  fiaaiKev^y 

is  an  exhaustion  of  long  patience  and  a  sudden  outbreak  of  just 

anger,  is  in  God  the  Lord  one  and  the  same  with  his  holy 
love,  nay  the  burning  anger  itself  testifies  to  the  fervent  love  of 

the  all-sufficient  Creator  towards  the  creature  who  obstinately  re- 
fuses all  his  grace  and  goodness.'  If  thou  wilt  see  a  most  special 
testimony  to  the  true  torath  of  God,  which  broke  forth  after  the 
times  of  long-suffering,  and  in  due  time,  then  look  at  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,'  and  see  how  the  wrath  of  God  is  come 
upon  these  Jews  ek  riko^  (1  Thes,  ii.  16),  t.e,,  ^'?^~^y>  ^®^ 
rikov^  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  Christ  refers  precisely  to  this  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  inasmuch  as  he  already  properly  breaks  through  the 
parable  with  the  prophetically  present  explanation.  As  at 
chap.  xxiv.  15,  he  mentions  the  abomination  of  desolation,  so 
now  he  says,  irifi'^a^  rh  arparevfiaTa  airovy  which  corresponds 
to  the  tcin  1^33  Dy  ^^  Daniel.  We,  therefore  (in  opposition 
to  Hengstenberg's  and  Havemick's  reasons  which  are  not  un- 
answerable), abide  by  Luther^s  rendering  :  and  a  people  of  the 
Prince  (the  ^njij  ppttfe) — ^^  ^^t :  shall  come^  be  sent  by  him, 
yet — ^who  cornea  to  judgment  through  the  people  sent  by  him. 
Just  when  the  Messiah  Hie  Prince  appears  as  the  Messiah  cut 

1  Does  the  gospel  then  throw  people  thus  into  anger?  Yes,  if  a  man 
wants  to  be  angry  with  another,  it  may  make  him  extremely  angry,  if 
that  other  seeks  to  overcome  and  gain  him  with  love.  It  is  even  more 
tolerable  to  people  to  be  reproved  on  the  score  of  all  the  ten  command- 
ments. They  perceive  well  what  they  must  rid  themselves  of  if  they  are 
to  make  earnest  work  of  this  call. 

'  If  I  were  to  give  one  an  invitation  oat  of  mere  civility  to  dine  with 
me,  while  I  was  not  in  right  earnest,  I  would  not  be  angry  if  he 
were  to  refuse.  And,  0  man,  if  thy  God  merely  spake  a  word  of 
courtesy,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  deepest  depths  of  his  heart 
when  he  thus  calls  thee  to  blessedness,  He  wonld  then  certainly  not 
be  so  sngi^  at  thee  for  despising  his  supper.     (G.  E.  Rieger.) 

^  Of  which  the  burning  city  here  is  not  merely  '*  a  dark  hint  '*  (as 
Lange  thinks).  For  the  rest  it  is  not  denied,  that  this  first  and  fore- 
most type  repeats  itself  in  destructions  and  judgments  of  all  kinds 
until  the  final  burning  of  the  world. 
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off  he  comes  again  as  tlie  Prince  to  destroy  the  city  and  the 
sanctnaiy.  The  BomanSi  as  hostile  hosts^  serve  the  judging 
Lord  and  God  of  Israel,  at  the  same  time,  as  angels  of  judg* 
ment,^  it  is  these  alone  (with  their  eagles,  Matth.  xxiv.  28, 
comp.  Luke  zix.  43),  and  not  higher  hosts  of  God  or  angels, 
that  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  understand  as  meant  here. 
Their  city,  no  longer  the  city  of  the  king — this  is  said  by  way  of 
rejecting  them,  as  afterwards  (chap,  xxiii.  38),  your  house ! 

Ver.  8 — 10.  Hereupon,  however,  that  grace  which  will  not  have 
the  feast  made  ready  in  vain,  begins  anew  to  call  other  guests 
and  subjects  to  the  most  gracious  king.  O  how  mildly,  with 
what  friendly  sadness,  does  the  enraged  king  immediately  again 
speak:  the  guests  were  not  worthy — as  if  sinners  would  have 
been  worthy  and  deserving  even  if  they  had  accepted  the  first 
invitation  I  This  is  his  strongest  expression  of  anger  and  com- 
plaint, he  ^^  chides  them  on  the  score  of  honour "  because  they 
have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  of  being  gracious  to  them  and 
bestowing  salvation  upon  them.  I  wished  to  honour  them  with 
my  honour  as  my  invited  guests,  but  this  had  no  value  for  them ! 
See  the  fiilfilment  Acts  xiii.  46,  and  compare  the  earlier  ex- 
pression Matth.  X.  13.  The  servants  also  who  were  killed 
still  live,  they  arise  ever  anew,  for  the  rich  king  can  furnish  for 
himself,  even  out  of  his  few  faithful  ones,  servants  enough  for 
continued  sendings.  And  now,  first,  it  comes  truly  to  the  great 
and  wide  kingdom,  the  new  mission  goes  forth  eh  top  koc^jlov 
Hiraina  (Mark  xvi.  15),  outside  of  the  city,  and  the  circle  of 
those  first  invited,  far  off  to  the  streets  of  the  Gentiles.  Comp. 
Luke  xiv.  21, 23.  This  we  take  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the  Sie|c- 
Sot;9  r&v  6Bcop^  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
Others  are  for  understanding  it  of  cross-ways,  as  being  special 
places  of  concourse,  yet  it  appears  to  us  more  simpl}*  suitable  to 
understand  it  of  the  roads,  going  out  in  all  directions  from  the 
circle  of  invitation  hitherto.  (In  Ez.  xlviii.  30,  -^nypf  Ji^Mj^ 
is  by  Aquila,  Symmach.  and  Theodot.  rendered  by  SU^oSoi.) 
Good  and  bad  we  understand  quite  simply  firom  the  foregoing : 
whomsoever  ye  find,  whomsoever  they  found — therefore  equiva- 

^  Only  this  is  meant  here,  not  any  hint  already  at  the  circumstance, 
that  now  the  Gentiles  are  called  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
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lent  to, — without  distinction  and  respect  of  persons,  whoever  will 
but  come.  This  is  not  in  reality  cdready  ^^  a  going  beyond  the 
parable  to  the  application"  (v.  Gerlach),  if  it  is  only  suitably 
understood  and  explained.  Although  Pfenninger,  with  apparent 
point,  observes  that  both  words  are  always  used  of  men  only  in 
a  moral  sense,  yet  it  would  be  a  veiy  unsuitable  anticipation 
here  already  to  mark  out  the  good  in  the  invitation.  For  it  is 
not  as  good  that  they  are  all  invited,  those  who  come  off  at  last 
as  iKkeicToi  have  first  become  so  as  Kk'qrol  (by  the  garment  they 
have  received) ;  as  also,  at  chap.  xiii.  48,  (which  is  wrongly 
cited  as  parallel  to  the  present),  the  good  and  bad  do  not  dis- 
cover themselves  till  the  separation,  before  this  only  ix  iravro^ 
yipov^j  ver.  47,  was  said.  By  a  proverbial  expression  therefore : 
sinners  and  the  «o-ca2/^(2  righteous,  the  godless  and  the  respectable 
together — this,  indeed,  is  also  a  moral  sense  which  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  parable  by  eminent  and  obscure,  respectable  and 
vulgar,  &c.  If  we  look  back  to  chap.  xxi.  31,  it  wili  be  evident 
that  we  must  seek  and  find  th^t  guest  who  comes  soon  to  bo 
noticed  as  having  despised  the  wedding-garment,  only  among 
the  ^'  good." — Thus  the  wedding-house  (for  which  oydfjLo^:  itself  is 
put  significantly  inasmuch  as  the  principal  idea  is  that  of  the  pre- 
pared joys  and  pleasures)  does  not  now  remain  empty,  but  has 
become  full  of  dvcuceifievoWf  of  guests  actually  come  and  waiting 
for  the  banquet.  All  these  enjoy  already  somewhat  of  the  royal 
favour  and  honour,  the  gathering  meanwhile  goes  on  until  all  are 
assembled,  there  is  yet  room  for  eveiy  one  who  has  sat  down ; 
this  is  the  wide  intermediate  period  in  which  Christendom, 
called  firom  among  the  heathen,  now  stands.  At  last,  however, 
tlie  king  himself  appears,  of  course  with,  and  in  his  son,  on  whose 
account  the  feast  is  made,  and  the  festivities  are  now  to  begin. 
Hereupon  the  king  must  again  judge,  for  unworthy  guests  may 
not  stand  before  his  presence — whether  it  be  that  from  the  first 
they  would  not  come,  or  that  they  have  come  in  a  wrong  way, 
and  have  hypocritically  intruded  themselves  into  the  company 
while  in  heart  they  are  proud  despisers. 

Vers.  11, 12.  To  the  second  act  of  the  parable,  which  is  now 
added,  corresponds  a  similar  Jewish  account  of  such  as  ventured  to 
enter  the  palace  of  the  king  in  a  dirty  and  loathsome  state.  Christ, 
however,  takes  his  similitude  directly  fi*om  the  Scripture,  Zeph.  i. 
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Sy  where,  indeed,  the  Q*^M^*).>  ver.  7,  who  are  sanctified  for  the 

great  sacrijieej  do  not  correspond  to  the  guests  of  our  parable, 
but  are  the  executioners  of  the  Lord's  anger  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  those,  however,  who  are  clothed  with  strange  apparel  (an 
expression  that  is  singular  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  remark- 
able), are  the  same  as  the  unworthy  guest  here.  There  it  is 
especially  princes  and  kings'  sons  who,  in  their  pride,  make  a 
display  of  their  own  splendour,  or,  in  their  apostacy  from  Je- 
hovah, let  themselves  be  honoured  and  dressed  in  purple  by 
strange  rulers,  while  yet  Jehovah  will  see  His  own  people  only  in 
the  uniform  of  His  kingdom,  decorated  only  with  the  favours 
and  honours  which  He  has  dealt  out.  The  custom  which  still 
exists  in  the  East,  and  is  mentioned  from  the  earliest  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  of  presenting  festival  garments,  is  well 
known.  Gen.  xlv.  22 ;  Jud.  xiv.  12 ;  2  Kings  v.  22.  These 
passages  contain  a  sufficient  answer  to  ^^  the  objection,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  usage  in  ancient  times  cannot  be  proved  " — 
an  objection,  moreover,  which,  although  it  were  better  grounded, 
is  declared,  even  by  Neander,  to  be  insufficient,  inasmuch  as 
we  may  infer  fix>m  later  customs  that  similar  ones  prevailed  in 
the  earliest  ages.  When,  however,  the  same  Neander  raises  the 
difficulty  that  Christ  should  not  have  given  expression  to  this 
circumstance,  and  expressly  reprimanded  the  guest  for  his  con- 
tempt of  the  offered  garment — we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  very 
evidently  presupposed*  That  the  missed  wedding^arment  can 
only  be  such  a  caftan^  offered  by  the  rich  king  to  all  the  guests, 
is  self-emdentf  for  where  otherwise  could  such  as  were  brought 
in  from  the  streets  obtain  their  worthy  garment  ?^  As  the  king 
clothes  his  guests,  the  bridegroom  his  bride  (Ps.  xlv.  10),  so 
does  God  himself  clothe  us  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  and 
the  garment  of  salvation.  (Is.  Ixi.  10.)  We  may  and  ought, 
when  He  caUs,  to  come  just  as  we  are — ^but  we  may  not,  if  we 
would  see  His  face  and  enjoy  His  last  feast,  remain  as  we  are. 
On  the  way,  or  rather  in  the  fore-court  and  ante-room,  some- 

^  Lange  says  very  truly : — "  This  striking  feature  of  the  parable 
would  create  no  difficulty  even  if  there  existed  no  trace  of  the  recorded 
custom.  The  poorest  man  gets  his  festival  garment  if  be  is  called  as  a 
fiivoarite  to  the  court.''  Even  in  the  West  this  castom  quite  generally 
obtains. 
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thing  takes  place  beforehand,  which  no  one  can  refuse  with 
impunity,  and  from  which  no  one  can  withdraw  himself  without 
being  found  out.  This  parable,  which  is  designed  prophetically 
to  announce  the  entire  counsel  and  way  of  God  with  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  only  becomes  complete  by  being  carried  out  to  thi^ 
decisive  point.  Olshausen's  doubt  that  the  second  part  of  the 
parable  does  not  apply  to  the  Pharisees  is  easily  disposed  of;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  Christ  speaks  not  merely  for  them  but  for  all 
people  and  all  disciples  also  in  all  future  time,  and  then  the 
thought  could  not  but  again  force  itself  on  the  conscience  of 
the  Pharisees :  Such  people  as  you,  with  your  own  honour  and 
righteousness,  will  also  in  future  never  be  tolerated  by  God  in  his 
kingdom  I 

The  king  comes  to  view  the  gwstSy  ue.  now  already  avoKC^/ut^ 
vov9y  therefore  /vXijrov?  and  not  merely  K€K\7}fiivov^^  and  this 
entrance  and  inspection  takes  place  on  account  of  those  confi- 
dent ones  who  sit  there  and  imagine  that  they  will  participate  in 
the  feast  because  they  have  come  I  Yes,  they  have  come,  but 
yet  not  as  loyal  subjects — ^they  sit  at  the  table,  but  it  is  as 
despisers  of  the  grace  of  the  one  Lord  and  host.  Scarcely  has 
the  king  entered  when  such  an  one  falls  under  his  eye,  who  is 
therefore  named  as  a  first  specimen  of  the  mant/f  ver.  14.  It 
was  indeed  told  to  him  as  to  all  the  rest  that  every  one  must 
put  on  the  wedding  garment  offered  to  him,  but  his  own  dress 
appeared  to  him  sufficient,  and  in  this  he  has  intruded  himself^ 
and  thinks  that  he  may  offer  this  to  the  most  gracious  king. 
He  has  not  indeed  despised  the  feast,  but  will  enjoy  it  along 
with  the  others ;  however  ^'  he  wants  to  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  happy,  while  he  will  know  nothing  of  terms  or  conditions  " 
(Draseke.)  At  least  of  the  one  principal  condition,  namely,  that 
he  renounce  what  belongs  to  self.  That  which  belongs  to  self 
however,  is  before  God  sin,  the  wilfully  hypocritical  pride  of  good- 
ness is  in  bis  sight  the  worst  shame  and  nakedness.  That  Christ, 
by  the  man  who  has  not  the  wedding  garment,  means  in  the  first 
place  a  despiser  on  such  grounds  is  clear,  although  we  may  sup- 
pose at  the  sametime  a  farther  reference  to  all  to  whom  in  any 
way  the  wedding  garment  is  wanting ;  for  the  parable  is  not 
meant  to  say  evefytkingy  but  only  brings  forward  a  principal 
feature  and  breaks  off.     What  now  is  the  garment  ?     One  might 
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say  :  The  course  of  lifei  the  works,  if  that  is  understood  aright, 
as  it  is  meant  in  Rev.  xix.  8.  But  quite  as  well  may  we  say 
with  Luther^s  marginal  gloss :  This  is  faith — but  faith  that  is 
genuine,  loving,  sanctifying,  as  Wesley  very  well  expresses  it, 
*'  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  first  imputed  then  implanted."  To 
have  •put  on  Christ,  as  the  Apostle  says:  If  so  be  that  being 
clothed  we  shall  not  be  fowid  naked  (2  Cor.  v.  3) — this  is,  and 
remains,  however,  an  affair  of  the  inner  man,  in  the  last  instance 
only  known  to  ourselves,  and  manifest  to  the  judge  of  hearts. 
Therefore  we  do  not  find  here  the  servants  so  precisely  dis- 
tinguished ;  they  merely  offered  the  garments  according  to  their 
commission,  and  turned  away  from  the  door  such  as  were  evi- 
dently for  coming  in  beggar's  rags  without  any  change  of  raiment, 
many  others  however  passed  before  them  in  the  crowd  whom  they 
could  not  discern.  The  King's  eyes  of  flame  see  differently,  and 
as  he  sees  the  unworthy  guest,  so  he  judges  him.  The  still  half 
friendly  eraipc,  just  as  at  chap.  xx.  13,  is  certainly  not  meant 
either  here  or  there  in  a  bitter  and  derisive  sense  (see  chap.  xxvi. 
50).  Even  in  the  mouth  of  the  Judge  there  is  still  the  con- 
descending, convicting  question  to  which  a  sufficient  answer  and 
excuse  would  still  be  accepted,  if  such  were  possible.  How 
camest  thou  in  hither,  how  hast  thou  dared  even  to  enter,  not  to 
speak  of  sitting  down,  without  having  a  wedding  garment.  Thou 
kno west  well  that  this  was  prepared  for  thee  according  to  the 
right  and  favour  of  this  feast,  and  that  thou  hast  despised  it.^ 
This  is  the  sin  which  alone  is  judged,  not  the  first  sin  with  which 
one  comes,  but  the  not  receiving  of  the  grace  that  covers  and 
cancels  it. 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  Siokovoi^  different  from  the  foregoing 
SouKoi^y  are  here  the  angels  as  chap.  xiii.  39,  49.  The  man 
bound  by  these  strong  ones  can  make  no  resistance,  just  as  when 
struck  dumb  before  the  countenance  and  word  of  the  King  he 
could  not  justify  himself.  The  outer  darkness,  with  the  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  was  aheady  spoken  of,  chap.  viii.  12 ;  it 
rectus  again  at  chap.  xxv.  30  (xxiv.  51^.  Thus  fisur  the  King  in 
the  parable ;  the  concluding  saying  is  added  by  the  Lord  Jesus 

^  The  negation  fi^  ^x^v  indicates  this  knowledge,  as  Winer  rightly 
observes  in  his  Grammar. 
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in  his  own  person,  taking  the  place  of  this  king,^  just  as  at  Luke 
ziv.  24  he  himself  spake  the  concluding  word.  We  are  already 
acquainted  with  this  saying  concerning  the  few  who  are  chosen, 
from  chap.  xx.  16,  addressed  there  to  the  disciples,  and  here  to  the 
Pharisees  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people ;  after  this  parable 
there  is  no  need  for  a  word  being  said  against  the  gratia  irrensH' 
bilis  of  an  absolute  decree,  which  is  only  put  by  violence  into  the 
words.  In  like  manner  the  ttoXXoc  tcXrfroi  or  KetcXtifiivot  are 
certainly  in  the  first  place  only  in  antithesis  to  the  oKlyoiy  and 
what  is  meant  to  be  said  is :  It  will  happen  to  many  as  to  this 
one  here  described!  That  Christ,  according  to  the  original 
decree  and  its  final  execution,  calls  ally  is  also  in  the  parable  at 
least  provided  for  in  the  wide  commission  : — Call  whomsoever  ye 
meet  I  Say  to  no  one :  Thou  art  not  meant  and  invited  I  but  if 
any  one  asks ;  I  also  ?  let  your  answer  be,  Yes,  certunly  all,  all, 
whosoever  will  come  I  But  as  the  gospel  is  preached  gradually 
to  all  in  due  time  (1  Tim.  ii.  6),  as  the  calling  of  many  is  not 
manifest  on  earth,  we  cannot  therefore  speak  hietorieaUy  of  a 
calling  of  all.  TIdsy  at  all  events — with  the  reserve  which  the 
Scripture  generally  maintains  regarding  the  state  of  those  who 
are  not  caUed  upon  earth — the  iroWoi  here  might  indicate ;  for 
the  narrative  of  the  prophetic  parable  hardly  reaches  to  the  last 
end  of  the  ways  of  God — the  general  and  last  judgment  pro- 
perly speaking. 


CHBIST'S  answer  BBSPSCTINO  THS  tribute  to  CiBSAB. 

(Matth.  xxii.  18—21 ;  Mark  xii.  15—17 ;  Luke  xx.  23—25.) 

The  foregoing  formally  official  question  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  with  which  after  three  years  full  of  rejected  testimonies 
and  signs  they  would  begin  anew,  had  turned  out  ill  for  them ; 
and  the  answerer  had  shamed  ihemy  arrested  and  caught  them  in 
their  own  words  and  in  their  own  judgment.  Notwithstanding, 
a  portion  of  them  here  called  the  Pharieeesy  acting  always  with 

^  Thus  we  see  that  the  King  (ver.  11)  is  the  Son  who  ascends  the 
throne,  whose  oneness  with  the  Father  is  thus  indicated. 

VOL.  III.  _  K 
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the  same  unity  of  compact  and  determined  resistance,  again  in 
the  incorrigible  folly  of  their  evil  hearts,  lay  a  plot  for  catching 
himj  in  a  word  craftily  drawn  from  him  I  He  has  not  yet  said 
enough  to  them,  they  are  for  bringing  yet  greater  shame  upon 
themselves.  Such  questioning  in  order  to  entangle  and  take  him 
in  an  answer  had  indeed  been  long  an  accustomed  trick  of  theirs 
(Luke  xi.  53,  54),  but  now,  in  these  last  days,  the  evil  one  espe- 
cially tempts  them  to  this  device,  not  knowing  how  all  the  yet  re- 
maining testimony  for  the  truth  is  only  thereby  to  be  obtained 
for  the  world  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  What  is  said  in  Ps.  xli. 
&-50  must  go  on  fulfilling  itself. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  most  properly  the  Pharisaic  party  as 
such  that  in  a  formally  deliberative  assembly,  avfjkfiovXtovy  con- 
trives the  new  artifice.  The  chiefs  keep  themselves  for  all  issues 
wisely  in  the  background,  they  only  send  their  disciples  as  iyxar 
Birovs  or  suborned  listeners,  these,  however,  are  in  cunningly- 
contrived,  well^managed  fellowship  with  the  people  (in  other 
respects  hated  by  them)  belonging  to  the  party  of  Herod  who 
had  just  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  (of  which  Herodians 
we  have  already  spoken,  Matth.  xvi.  6.)  Churchmen  and 
politicians,  orthodox  and  liberals,  pietists  and  free-thinkers — 
all  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  go  separate  ways,  are  here 
found  in  friendly  combination  against  Christ«  The  knaves 
address  the  Master  (the  Pharisees  of  course,  being  spokesmen, 
for  this  they  will  not  allow  to  be  taken  from  them),  as  if  they 
would  learn  fit)m  him,  and  submit  themselves  to  an  utterance  of 
his  authority.  The  second  word  is  agun  their  ^we  hnouf^ — not 
indeed  ^^  that  thou  art  come  from  God — the  Messiah" — but  ^^  that 
thou  art  trusy  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth}  Twice  do 
these  hypocrites  and  liars  compel  themselves  to  take  into  their 
mouths  without  shame  the  word  that  judges  them,  but  only  with 
all  the  more  wicked  falsehood,  just  as  the  devil  speaks  the  worst 
lies  even  when  he  at  a  time  utters  truth.  Thou  askest,  thou 
judgest  according  to,  and  accommodatest  thyself  to,  no  man, — ^as 
they  indeed  had  often  enough  experienced  I  When  it  concerns 
teaching  the  way  of  God  thou  regardest  not  the  person  and 

^  In  Lnke  it  is  Bomewhat  of  a  circumlocution :  ^t  6p6Sis  Xeytis  Kat 
didocncrtr,  t.  e.,  thou  speakest  privately  and  in  particular  every  word,  and 
publicly  and  in  general  all  thy  teaching  according  to  truth. 
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respect  of  men — all  this  taken  together  is  indeed  the  highest 
praise  of  a  teaeJiery  perfectly  applicable  only  to  the  faith  fid  untness 
(Rev.  i.  5)f  here  accorded  to  him  by  his  enemies  who  lie  when 
they  speak  the  truth,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  must  needs 
speak  the  truth  when  they  think  they  lie.  The  wretches  think 
they  can  cozen  Christ  with  praise  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves, 
they  imagine  thus  to  be  able  to  gain  his  confidence — as  if  he 
stood  in  this  relation  to  them  !  As  if  he— seeing  that  the  truth 
is  in  him — must  not  also  know  what  is  in  the  fidse  man  I  As  if 
he  would  give  his  confidence  to  these  men  whom  he  has  so  long 
known  when  they  now  all  at  once  strike  this  key  I  No  poet 
could,  with  more  psychological  depth  and  striking  eflfoct,  pour- 
tray  the  worst  fiilsehood  and  tblij  united  than  these  people 
here  represent  in  themselves,  by  a  word  or  two  firom  their  own 
lips,  in  the  simple  narrative  of  the  evangelists. 

And  now  what  will  they  hear  and  learn  bom  him,  what  is 
the  question  that  follows  this  fine  preface  t  Really,  in  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  a  very  puzzling  question  respect- 
ing the  giving  of  tribute  to  the  Roman  emperor.  TeU  us  now^ 
with  thy  well-known  firankness,  which  we  doubt  not  thou  wilt 
show  on  this  occasion  also  here  in  the  temple  before  all  the 
people — ^tell  us  opOck  and  hr  oKrjffeia^:  What  thhnkest  thatij 
what  is  thy  doctrine  on  this  point  t  Thou  carest  nothing  about 
Caesar,  and  nothing  for  these  Herodiane  here,  if  thou  knowest 
them.  Thou  knowest  that  we  Pharisees  are  not  at  one  with  them 
on  this  subject — judge  now  between  us  a  true  judgment.  It  is 
with  us  an  important  matter  of  conscience  whether  it  be  lawful 
or  not,  nay,  rather  (as  it  appears  to  us  Pharisees),  actually  a  sin 
to  give  tribute  to  C»sar,  to  pay  poll-tax,^  seeing  that  we  already 
^ve  our  hlhpa'xjM  to  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  people  of 
Jehovah  ought  to  be  subjected  to  no  heathen  government.'  After 
the  first  question,  tfytm,  Sovvai  ^  ov,  in  which  the  case  is  proposed, 
there  follows  in  Mark  the  urgent  repetition  of  the  question,  S&fiev 
4  fiif  8&fi€v ;  We  want  a  clear  and  categorical  answer.  Yes  or 
No  I  to  this  ^^  burning  question"  about  paying  and  giving^  which 

1  In  LnkA  ^pot^  which,  as  distinguished  from  rcXor,  indicates  always 
personal  taxes. 

'  Against  the  Idumean  Herod  the  entire  Sanhedrim,  appealing  to 
the  passage  Deut  xvii.  15,  had  declared  their  protest. 

2  K 
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is  of  SO  much  consequence  to  all  the  people.  With  such  Indi- 
crous  boldness  do  they  expose  themselves  to  the  Holy  One^  who 
has  already  so  often  judged  them  and  put  them  to  flight,  in  the 
vain  imagination  that  He  cannot  escape  from  this  cunningly- 
twisted  snare.  Displease  one  party  he  certainly  must,  they 
think,  for  should  he  say  No  (which  to  them  would  be  the  most 
probable  and  the  wished  for  answer),  then  the  Herodiansj  first  of 
all,  who  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
would  be  witnesses  to  the  accusation  against  him,  while  the  Pha- 
risees would  be  ready,  as  ^^  impartial,  honest"  people,  to  be  joint 
witnesses  with  them  in  such  a  case,  and  the  cry  would  go  forth : 
He  has  said  we  are  not  to  give  (comp.  Luke  xx.  20  with  xxiii.  2). 
Should  he  say,  Yes — then  he  would  compromise  himself  with  the 
people,  who  were  expecting  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of 
Kome ; — and  if  he  should  not  answer  at  all,  that  would  not  do. 
This  is  their  plot,  and  they  fail  because  their  wickedness  has 
blinded  them. 

Vers.  18,  19.  They  do  not  need  to  wait,  they  get  an  answer 
immediately,  only  very  contrary  to  what  they  expected.  With 
one'  glance,  and  in  majestic  calmness,  he  tears  in  pieces  their 
net,  repels  with  becoming  dignity  the  flattery  of  their  mouth, 
while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  lay  in  their  words,  and  gives 
them  forthwith  to  their  face  the  desired  proof  of  the  iact  that 
he  truly  speaks  without  regarding  the  person  of  men.  Why 
tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  f  Ye  represent  yourselves  as  ten- 
derly conscientious  people  (Luke  SUaioi)y  and  yet  bide  beneath 
this  pretence  the  most  perfect  malice  I  This  first  word,  accom- 
panied with  the  truly  majestic  glance  of  holy  judicial  anger, 
had  been  quite  sufficient  to  send  them  away  speechless ;  but 
Christ  will  not  merely  triumph  over  these  enemies  by  such 
power,  he  will  condescendingly  teach  them  to  the  last,  even  when 
it  is  malice  that  bids  him,  he  will  yet  obediently  do  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  him  to  testify  for  the  truth  (John  xviii.  37). 
Thus  does  his  victory  become  a  manifold  and  complete  one; 
thus  does  his  love  beat  down  their  malice,  his  humility  their  im- 
pudence, his  wisdom  their  folly ;  thus  does  he  bless  his  enemies 
with  a  salutary  rebuke,  if  they  would  only  yet  receive  it,  and 
utter  a  great  and  most  momentous  word  for  Israel  and  for  tlie 
whole  world.     He  will  utter  it  in  a  thoroughly  convictive  and 
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memorable  way^  placing  it  in  concrete  connection  with  some- 
thing palpable,  so  that  it  maj  be  no  mere  word ;  he  will  damp  a 
little  the  warm  and  passionate  eagerness  of  his  interrogators — as 
this  will  be  beneficial,  both  for  him  and  them,  ere  the  utterance 
that  requires  hearing  ears  comes  from  his  mouth ;  he  will,  finally, 
allow  the  tempters  themselves,  taken  in  their  own  snare,  to  bring 
out,  by  means  of  a  symbolical  act,  the  proof  and  the  ground  of 
decision  I  Thus  does  he,  in  one  moment  of  simple  wisdom,  dis- 
cover more  reflection  than  they  have  done  by  their  long  delibe- 
ration. Shaw  or  bring  me  the  coin,  with  which  ye  (in  spite  of 
your  scruples)  pay  the  tribute  I  Mark  and  Luke  say  at  once 
hrfvdpiovy  which  is  the  same  thing;  Mark  makes  Christ  say 
<f>ip€T€j  because  they  would  actually  have  first  to  fetch  and  pro- 
duce a  Roman  denarius,  which  Christ  indeed  foresaw,  but  yet 
in  his  word  will  not  presuppose  (as  this  would  be  somewhat  im- 
proper)^ Meanwhile  the  expectation  of  the  people  is  on  the 
stretch,  there  is  a  solemn  stillness  which  admonishes  every  one^ 
who  yet  can  and  will  do  so,  to  open  their  ears  and  their  hearts. 
Vers.  20,  21.  And  he  does  not  yet  answer  with  the  first  word, 
does  not  say  Yes  or  No,  as  they  had  asked  of  him,  but  again  puts 
beforehand  a  question  in  return :  What  money  is  this  1  Whose  u 
this  image  and  superscription  ?  We  see  how  he  catechises  the 
hypocrites  again,  quite  as  simply  as  in  that  other  place  (chap.  xxi. 
31).  They  shall  and  must  again  testify  throughout  against 
themselves,  and  by  the  extorted  answer,  ^^  Caesar's,*'  lay  the 
ground  upon  which  he  suddenly  takes  his  stand  with  the  judicial 
word  which,  without  Yes  or  No,  more  than  sufficiently  settles  the 
whole  question  :  Bender  therefore  unto  Ccesar  the  things  which  are 
CcBsai^Sy  and  unto  God  tJte  things  that  are  God^s,  If  there  be  any 
one  who  feels,  or  will  acknowledge,  no  fulness  and  depth  of 
meaning  in  this  wondrous  word  of  Christ — ^we  pity  his  feelings 
his  understanding,  or  his  exegetical  caprice.  When  Dr  Justus 
Jonas  calls  this  gospol  (the  23d  of  Trinity)  '^  the  bad  Gospel, 
because  it  has  bitten  many  preachers" — we  can  understand  this 
only  of  that  pitifiil  anxiety  on  the  part  of  poor  preachers,  to  find  an 


I  Bengel's  inference  from  what  Mark  further  adds  :  ha  td 
that  Christ  Dp  till  this  time  had  never  had  such  money  before  his 
eyes,  seems  fiir-fetched  and  open  to  oonfbtation.  The  expression 
simply  means: — We  will  see  how  the  matter  stands,  give  me  the 
corpus  delicti  that  I  may  examine  and  give  judgment  upon  it^ 
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immoveable  sensus  simplex  in  the  pregnant  words,  for  a  short 
and  plain  sermon.  But  when  the  Wandabecker  Bote  says  of  this : 
— ^^  Andrewy^  what  a  meaning  in  all  that  comes  from  His  mouth  I 
It  reminds  me  of  those  boxes,  in  which  one  stands  enclosed  in 
the  other" — ^we  heartily  agree  with  this;  we  will  not,  however, 
be  satisfied  with  merely  remarking  this,  but  will  venture  to  open 
the  boxes  one  after  the  other,  and  to  look  into  them,  in  other  words, 
to  consider  and  develop  the  fulness  of  the  meaning  in  due  order. 
The  first  and  most  direct  sense,  then,  in  answer  to  the  question 
(seeing  that  the  imperial  coin  had  been  shown,  and  that  this  was 
what  was  spoken  of)  is  certainly :  Render  to  evety  one  his  coin  ! 
This  connects  immediately  with  the  proof  given  from  their  hand 
into  Christ's  hand  that  they  have  two  kinds  of  coin,  the  Roman, 
with  Caesar^s  image  and  title,  and  the  holy  Temple-money  of 
another  stamp.  This  proves  two  things ;  the  right  of  Caesar  to 
his  money,  and  the  freedom  of  the  temple  and  the  temple  tax, 
which  indeed  CsBsar  had  not  yet  taken  from  them.  Olshausen 
likewise  speaks  from  ex^etical  caprice  which  cannot  reconcile 
itself  to  words  being  taken  typically  in  many  senses,  when  he 
boldly  affirms  that  ^'  every  reference  of  the  rh  rov  BeoO  Tfo  Oe^ 
to  the  Temple  tax  of  half  a  shekel  changes  the  point  of  view  of 
the  entire  narrative."  For  if  rh,  Kaurapw;  means  at  all  events 
first  the  coinj  and  then  figuratively  much  more  (which,  in 
opposition  to  the  universal  preaching  on  this  text  in  Christen- 
dom, he  cannot  and  will  not  deny)  the  same  must  surely  hold 
good  of  the  antithesis  in  the  other  member.  The  jejune 
Michaelis  is  also  right  when  he  demonstrates  this  first  sense. 
According  to  him'  there  lay  in  the  question  something  of 
the  casuistical,  genuinely  Pharisaic  scruple :  ^^  the  yearly  poll' 
tax  belongs  to  Grody  who  has  imposed  it  upon  us  in  his  law, 
and  we  have  conscientious  scruples  against  giving  to  Cceear 
what  is  God^s.  But  the  Emperor  at  that  time  did  not  yet 
require,  as  Vespasian  did  afterwards,  the  half-shekel  to  be 
given  to  the  Capitol  instead  of  the  Temple.  Christ  first 
of  all  indicates  this:  ^^ Such  money  is  not  even  received  in 
the  temple,  it  is  in  fact  thb  coin  of  the  emperor  current 
among  you,  you  may  with  good  conscience,  nay  you  ought  to 

^  The  above  qaotation  is  from  a  dtalogtie  in  the  works  of  Chdiui. 
Andrew  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  speakers. 
'  MoBaisches  Recbt.  Part  iii.  §  173. 
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give  to  each  of  your  two  masters  his  own  tax  and  coin."  A  rab- 
binical rule  says :  '^  the  coin  of  the  country  shows  the  master/' 
— ue.y  actual  subjection  follows  from  the  currency  of  the  accepted 
coin.  Accordingly  Christ  says  to  them  quite  properly : — ^You 
do  not  in  other  respects  despise  the  emperor*s  money,  you  ac- 
knowledge his  dominion  by  your  making  use  of  it ;  if  your  con- 
science were  so  tender,  then  the  difficulty  must  have  occurred 
to  you  sooner,  and  such  money  should  not  at  all  have  been  used 
by  you. — This,  then,  is  the  first  meaning,  and  that  which  lies  most 
on  the  surface,  but  is  it,  as  Michaelis  thinks,  the  sole,  the  entire 
meaning  ^'  only  more  concisely  and  elegantly  expressed,"  with- 
out t6  vofjuafia  f  We  protest  strongly  against  this,  and  proceed 
to  open  the  boxes  farther. 

A  Dr  Am  Ende  preached  from  these  words  in  the  Kreuz- 
Kircfae  at  Dresden,  1756,  23  Trin.  before  Ftederic  the  Oreat, 
and  drew  from  them  as  his  theme  the  Prussian  motto,  Suum 
cuique.  Quite  justly,  for  in  the  t^  Kaiactpo^^  t^  rod  Oedv  with 
its  widening  circle  of  meaning  Christ  really  intends  further  to 
say  this,  and  to  mark  the  true  distinction  between  God  and 
CsBsar.  He  will  shew  that  the  service  of  both  is  quite  com- 
patible the  one  with  the  other,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience, 
as  Solomon,  Eccles.  viii.  2  has  said  of  the  king  of  Israel  (which 
indeed  was  not  yet  quite  the  same)  and  the  God  of  Israel.  Tho 
questioners  have  in  a  manner  set  God  and  men  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  answer  from  this  point  of  view,  should  allow 
nothing  to  CsBsar  because  his  dominion  was  contrary  to  the  way 
of  God  with  Israel;  the  case,  however,  is  by  no  means  thus,  and 
therefore  Christ  connects  together  the  service  of  God  and  men, 
although  in  other  respects  he  will  know  nothing  of  two  masters. 
What  a  comprehensively  general  proposition  is  this  I  Even  if, 
as  Christ  does  not  say  exactly  r^  rdw  avOfninrmvj  we  should,  as 
is  reasonable,  understand  no  more  than  all  hviman  ordinance  and 
authority  (1  Pet.  ii.  13) ;  for  so  much  Christ  will  certainly 
include  in  what  he  says  as  applicable  to  all  nations,  those  also 
who  are  not  Israel,  and  whose  rulers  are  not  precisely  called 
CsBsar.  But  of  course  he  separatee  also  by  a  just  euum  cuique^ 
while  he  connects :  to  give  to  Caesar  what  is  God's,  or  vice  versa^ 
he  will  certainly  not  permit.  And  how  so?  This  is  just 
what  the  hypocrites  do,  even  when  they  suppose  they  do  it  not, 
and  Christ  rebukes  them  for  this  first  of  «dl.      Make  the  true 
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distinction  between  the  affairs  of  Caesar  and  of  God  I  Make 
not  the  kingdom  and  government  of  God  over  you  to  consist 
in  outward  things,  such  as  paying  or  refusing  a  tax;  do  not 
confound  politics  and  religion  by  the  unseasonable  application  of 
theocratical  ideas,  seeing  that,  as  ye  know,  the  way  of  God  with 
His  Israel  has  often  enough  been  by  foreign  dominion.  Only 
we  must  here  guard  against  a  misunderstanding  of  this  saying, 
which  was  formerly  more  frequent  than  it  is  now,  namely,  that 
what  is  outward  and  earthly  should  be,  as  it  were,  thrown  to  the 
state,  as  being  of  no  importance.  As  if  Christ  would  say :  You 
have  enough  to  do  with  God,  you  who,  as  true  BUaioi,  would  act 
according  to  my  advice.  What  matters  to  you  then  the  tax  of 
CsBsar,  and  other  things?  Only  surrender  without  concern 
everything  earthly  and  outward,  money  and  land,  body  and  life, 
to  your  king,  whoever  he  may  be,  how  muchsoever  of  these  he 
wiU  have,  and  keep  the  soul  for  God  I  No  I  far  be  it  from 
Christ  thus  to  degrade  government,  thus  falsely  to  sever  the  out- 
ward ftx>m  the  inward  I^  He  teaches  quite  as  decidedly  on  the 
other  side :  Seek  and  maintain  the  true  unity  in  your  duty  and 
obligation  toward  God  and  man  1  Serve  Csesar  for  God's  sake, 
who  has  placed  him  over  you,  as  once  He  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  your  fathers.  Thus  does  it  harmonise  with  Jer.  xxvii.  6 — 
11,  xxix.  7,  and  Bom.  xiii. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14,  as  also  John  xix. 
11.  To  be  an  obedient  dutiful  subject  of  Csesar  and  of  God 
is  quite  compatible  the  one  wiih  the  other^  inasfar  as,  and  be- 
cause God  has  given  dominion  to  CsBsar ;  consequently  to  give 
Caesar  his  own  for  God's  sake  means  properly  only  to  obey 
God.  Thus  does  Christ  decide  in  all  cases  of  collision  arising 
from  hypocrisy,  self-will,  or  fanaticism,  against  all  carnal  zelots 
or  falsely  spiritual  quakers ;  while  it  is  evident  that,  precisely 
thereby,  decision  is  also  given  upon  every[true  case  of  collision  in 
which  the  obeying  of  God  rather  than  man  must  take  effect.' 
The  second  clause,  in  which  he  gives  the  confirmation  of  the  first, 
continues  indeed  at  the  same  time  the  limitatumy  expresses  the  true 

^  Rud.  Matth&i  calls  the  deliverance  of  Chridt  quite  rightly,  "a  com- 
mand which  indeed  expresses  the  subordination  of  Caesar  to  God,  but 
not  the  separation  of  God  from  Caesar." 

'  Mendelsohn  (in  his  Jemsaiem),  however,  was  very  wrong  when 
he  thought,  that  this  deliverance  of  Christ  sets  up  a  palpable 
case  of  opposition  and  collision  of  duties !     No,  the  eounsel  which 
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limits  of  obedience.  This  inner  connecdon  of  the  two  clauses 
thus  apprehended  leads,  however,  again  a  step  farther  into  the 
depth  of  the  meaning. 

The  distribution  of  the  clauses  by  Weslej  is  not  altogether 
wrong : — Ye  Pharisees  render  to  CsBsar  his  due  I  Ye  Herodians 
especially  render  to  God  his  due !  This,  however,  is  only  the 
application  that  lies  on  the  surface,  for  Christ  will  certainly  say 
also  to  the  Pharisees,  nay  to  all  men : —  Give  to  God  what  is 
GocPs  !  If  now  we  consider  this  word  first  in  itsdf,  in  its  depth 
of  meaning,  and  bring  it,  as  is  certainly  right,  into  its  analogous 
relation  to  the  question  respecting  the  image  and  superscription 
in  the  first  parallel  clauses,  new  and  important  thoughts  will  re- 
sult from  this  which,  indeed.  Christians  even  from  early  times 
have  not  overlooked.  The  striking  question  asked  by  Christ 
respecting  the  image  cannot  have  been  without  special  purpose 
and  significance,  and  was  by  no  means  intended  merely  to  bring 
out  the  proof  of  this  sort  of  coin  being  Ccesar^Sj  for  we  know  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  is  wont  to  connect  spiritual  truths  with 
outward  and  sensible  objects.  He  who  will  not  go  beyond  the  coin 
must  also,  for  example  at  Luke  z.  41,  42,  not  to  go  beyond  the 
meat.  But  there  Matthew  understood  better  the  one  thing  need* 
ful,  and  here  the  Pharisees  too,  are  astonished  at  the  way  in  which 
Christ,  in  every  answer,  contrives  to  baffle  and  rebuke  them. 
—Therefore :  that  which  bears  Cossar^s  image  is,  as  belonging  to 
Caesar,  to  be  given  to  him,  but  that  which  has  GocTs  image  be- 
longs to  God  I  At  first,  indeed,  it  might  appear  as  if  the  answer 
of  Christ  really  said  nothing,  and  as  if  now  the  controversy  pro- 
perly begins,  as  to  what  is  God's  and  what  is  Csesai^s.  But  why 
did  the  hypocrites  not  proceed  to  ask  this  1  Because  they  had  still 
a  conscience  I  Christ  speaks  for  and  to  the  conscience — there- 
fore he  can  and  must  be  understood  I  This  is,  in  general,  his 
manner.  Here,  with  all  its  depth,  nothing  was  simpler  or  more 
natural  than  this  sudden  advance  which  he  makes,  for  it  is  a 
capital  doctrine  of  Moses  at  the  very  beginning,  that  man  was 
created  after  the  image  of  God.    The  usual  dogmatic  account  of 

Christ  here  gives  is  truly  no  Pharisaic  advice  to  serve  two  masters,  to 
limp  on  both  sides,  to  carry  the  tree  on  both  shoulders — as  Mendelsohn 
received  for  answer  from  Hamann  (Golgotha  and  Scheblimini  in 
Roth  vii.  63). 
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the  entire  loss  of  this  image,  however,  is  not  found  precisely  in 
this  form,  neither  in  Moses  or  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture  but 
rather  the  opposite  (see  Gen.  ix.  6 ;  Jam.  iiL  9 ;  Acts  xvii.  29). 
The  comparison  of  the  entire  man  to  a  stamped  coin  is  one 
which  came  from  the  lips  of  Christ  once  before,  Luke  xv.  8,  9 
(which  will  be  interpreted  in  our  third  part).  Here,  however, 
Christ  speaks  not  in  the  first  place  of  a  restoration  of  the  ixnagis 
(as  Clemens  Strom.  6.  644,  6  SUaio^  vofji^ia-fia  leupiov  yevofievo^ 
teal  'Xjipaf^fia  fiaa-cki/cov  aviiSe^afiepo^)^  but  of  the  stamp  as  being 
still  there,  on  account  of  which  the  aTrt^ovvai  is  required.  If 
now  Caesar  is  satisfied  with  money  and  goods,  obedience  and 
honour  rendered  in  the  outward  act,  God  requires  the  whole 
man,  the  entire  heart  in  every  act.  Ye  men,  give  yourselves  to 
God  I  Thus  does  Christ  teach  the  whole  way  of  God  in  truth. 
Chiefly,  ye  of  Israel  (who  as  belonging  to  God  would  reftise 
yourselves  to  Cassar),  who,  in  addition  to  the  image,  bear  in 
yourselves  a  special  superscription,  which  agun  holds  forth  that 
image  and  maJces  it  known.^  They  desired  that  he  should  show 
to  them  the  way  of  God ;  he  willingly  does  so,  even  in  answer 
to  such  a  request,  and  it  is  the  same  way  of  righteousness  which 
the  Baptist  had  already  preached  to  them.  Yet  not  as  if,  with 
Ebrard,  we  were  at  liberty  to  take  the  word  too  superficially 
as  meaning: — Give  repentance  to  God,  that  is  his  tribute  and 
due  I  No,  in  repentance,  in  faith,  in  obedience,  give  yourselves 
entirely  to  Grod.  '^  Thou  shouldst  give  thy  money  indeed  to 
Caesar,  but  thyself  to  God,  for  what  will  remain  over  for  God,  if 
everything  belongs  to  Caesar."  (Tertullian  idol.  c.  15).  You 
belong  to  yourselves  just  as  little  as  does  the  tribute  money  which 
is  due  from  you.  What  a  significant  answer  to  these  hypocritical" 
zealots,  who  (to  speak  again  with  the  Wandsbecker)  have  some- 
thing to  ask  regarding  tiie  silver  image  of  Caesar,  but  nothing 
about  the  image  of  God  I  Herein,  finally,  the  last  idea  opens 
itself  up  as  the  innermost  kernel  of  the  complete,  altogether  suf- 
ficient answer,  namely,  the  explanation  why  this  seeming  contrar 
diction  to  their  dignity  as  the  people  of  God  is  imposed  upon 
them,  why  what  is  relatively  not  right  has  come  to  be  right,  why 

^  Although  image  and  superscription  may  also  be  understood  of  the 
feeling  of  God  remaining  in  every  man  and  the  knowledge  correspond- 
ing thereto,  now  indeed  very  indistinct. 
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Israel  should  and  most  pay  tribute  to  the  Boman  emperor.  If 
ye  had  done  the  eeeandj  then  the  first  would  not  have  been  required 
of  you :  if  ye  had  given  to  God  what  is  God's,  then  ye  might  have 
been  quite  free  to  serve  only  this  your  King  I  ^'  That  ye  have  two 
masters  is  the  guilt  of  your  sin."  (Y.  Meyer).  Is  not  this  again 
the  dear  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  is  it  not  the  way  of 
God  with  Israel,  ever  and  anon  since  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
that  the  departure  from  Jehovah  has  been  pxmished  by  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  power  t  Here  again  speaks  Claudiue  with  sur- 
passing excellence : — '^  In  general  the  question  as  a  whole  was  a 
very  awkward  question,  and  just  the  same  as  if  an  adulterer  were 
to  ask  whether  it  is  right  to  pay  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crime  of 
adultery." — ^This  principle  of  Gx>d,  this  rebuking  demonstration  of 
that  principle,  stretches  back  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  with  Saul,  which  was  originally  not  according  to  the 
^ill  of  God.  They  had  even  then  rejected  the  Lord  their  God, 
that  he  should  not  be  King  over  them,  and  Gh>d  gave  them  a 
king  in  his  anger,  and  made  this  the  occasion  of  a  new  display  of 
grace  and  glory,  in  the  abundant  vouchsaiement  of  his  gracious 
guidance  under  David  and  Solomon.  But  thispeople  never  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  way  of  their  God.  AliHsady,  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  God  said,  Go  up  that  ye  may  possess  the  land  I  they 
would  not;  but  when  He  said,  Go  not  up  I  then  they  went  and  were 
smitten  (Num.  xiv.  40 — 45).  When  God  was  their  King  they 
rejected  Him ;  when  he  gave  them  over  to  the  hands  of  strangers 
that  they  might  know  what  is  the  service  of  God  and  what  the 
service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries  (2  Chron.  xii.  8) — ^then 
they  rebelliously  resisted,  instead  of  seeking  deliverance  from  the 
Lord  in  repentance.  In  particular,  the  questioners  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  properly  speaking,  people  who  were  inclined  to  submit 
to  the  authority  neither  of  Gtxi  nor  Caesar,  and  yet  the  dominion 
of  Caesar  had  been  imposed  upon  them  on  account  of  sin,  to  bring 
them  back  firom  sin  to  God.  Verily  this  answer  of  Chrisf  s  was 
truly  scriptural,  conformable  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  theo- 
cratical,  orthodox,  and  to  be  received  without  contradiction.^ 
See,  now,  in  this  type  immediately  referring  to  Israel,  but  of 

^  As  Lex  expresses  himself  on  this  point  in  Otto's  Denkschrift  des 
Herbomer  Seminars  for  1849. 
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general  application,  how  the  wise  and  faithful  Master,  as  teacher 
of  the  whole  world,  here  actually  in  one  or  two  plain  words  which 
mei*el7  take  up  the  matter  as  it  lies  before  him  and  lay  open  its 
inner  significance,  gives  Uie  true  answer  to  the  ever-recurring 
question  of  proud  obstinate  man,  who  seeks  a  false  freedom  in 
what  is  outward :  Shall  we  pay  tribute,  obey,  be  subject  to,  em- 
perors and  kings  ?      In  this  answer  eveiything  on  every  side  is 
duly  proportioned,  and  the  inexhaustible  text  developes  itself  ever 
anew  and  ever  richly  as  an  answer,  according  as  the  question  is 
put.     The  question  of  right  is  turned  into  a  question  of  history : 
How  came  we  under  such  dominion? — Again  grasping  this 
still  more  deeply  it  becomes  a  question  of  conscience^  running 
thus :  Wherefore  f    And  an  oppressed  people  are  to  begin  by 
answering  the  last,  to  which  ^^  neither  historical  nor  juridical 
knowledge  is  requisite.^''     All  revolutionary  people  here  get  the 
answer  which  teaches  them,  that  reform  must  begin  from  within 
and  proceed  outward  to  the  one  thing  needful ;  right  is  denied 
equally  to  so-called  passive  resistance  by  refusing  to  pay  tribute, 
and  to  active  insurrection,  from  which  it  in  fact  does  not  essenti- 
ally difier.      All  who  are  inclined  to  a  republic  (in  the  period 
of  the  new  covenant,  when  the  theocracy,  plainly  shown  to  be 
an  impracticable  attempt  so  long  as  sin  remains,  has  given  place 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ)  are  referred  not  only  to  the  image  upon 
the  coin,  but  at  the  same  time  (which  is  also  implied  in  this) 
to  the  image  of  God  in  the  earthly  majesties,  to  the  necessity  of 
there  being  eU  Koipavo^y  of  there  being,  in  general,  one  safe- 
guard and  security  for  order  and  unity  in  lawfol  traffic,  as  eveiy 
one  cannot  stamp  the  coin.    All  Papists,  who,  with  their  church 
as  a  self-constituted  unwarranted  theocracy,  would  swallow  up 
the  state,  and  all  Hegelians  who  would  let  what  is  called  the 
church  be  absorbed  in  the  state,  receive  their  answer  here  re- 
specting the  true  relation  detennined  by  Chxist  between  the  two, 
the  same  doctrine  which  the  Reformers,  and  before  them  the 
Apostles,  taught,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  concerning 
the  right  and  distinction  of  worldly  authority.    But  all  servile 
Herodians,  too,  and  flatterers  of  princes,  together  with  hypocrites 
before  God,  receive  the  admonition  to  be  subject  only  in  so  far 

1  See  Zeller  Monatsbl.  1850. 

1 
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as  it  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  conscience  sake  to 
pay  to  Csesar  also  the  tribute  of  testimony  to  the  trath^  by  re- 
minding him  that  power  has  been  given  to  him  from  above, 
only  for  righteousness.  In  short,  *^  the  ultras  on  all  sides  are 
justly  repelled  by  the  short  answer/'*  Oh  that  they  would  not 
merely  let  themselves  be  repelled,  as  was  the  case  with  these 
tempters :  They  were  astonished,  left  him  (as  he  had  left  them 
chap.  xxi.  17),  and  went  away  I  Here,  again,  they  had  the  one, 
first  and  last  word,  of  the  Son  who  asked  fruit :  Give  yourselves 
to  God  !  But  this  they  will  not  hear,  they  will  not  go  this  way 
of  God,  they  will  not  know  and  learn  this  truth ;  therefore  they 
go  away,  instead  of  becoming  the  honest  disciples  of  this  teacher. 


ANSWEB  BESPECTING  THE  RESURRECTION. 

(Matth.  xxii.  29—32 ;  Mark  xii.  24—27  ;  Luke  xx.  34—38). 

The  Sadducees  were  certainly  not  present  on  this  occasion  to 
hear  how  he  had  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees,  therefore 
their  mouth  is  still  open,  as  if  desiring  the  same  to  be  done  to 
them.  On  the  same  day^  Le.y  also  in  these  last  days,  when  as 
yet  all  these  things  happened  to  him,  and  when  no  one  would 
be  behind  in  attacking  him,  they  brought  their  question  before 
him,  and  thus  drew  irom  him  for  the  world  a  great  word, 
forming  an  answer  to  all  unbelief  in  the  living  God  of  the  living. 
These  were  those  who,  with  error  equally  bold  and  foolish,  said 
that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  t.^.,  according  to  all 
the  ideas  entertained  among  the  Jews  (and  according  to  the  truth 
of  God's  word,  which  does  not  separate  the  two)  that  there  was, 
in  general,  no  immortality,  no  continued  existence  of  man  after 
death  as  irveOfuzy  see  Acts  xxiii.  8.'  They  bring  before  him  as 
actual  history  a  curious  case,  which  was  at  least  possible,  in 
order  to  put  their  question  in  the  sharpest  form,  a  case  which 
was  probably  not  then  for  the  first  time  conceived,  but  one  which 
was  current  as  a  common  and  hacknied  scoffing  jest  against  the 

1  The  Friedensbote  from  Ilamburgh  1822,  p.  68. 

'  This  is  plainly  meant  there,  not  that  in  general  they  deny  '*  spirit,'* 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  used  with  us,  i.e.,  *'  the  reality 
and  truth  of  the  spiritual  world.'' 
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resurrection,  as  indeed  the  like  are  current  enough  among  the 
Sadducees  of  this  day.    Moses  has  said — ^they  begin  thus,  and 
are  for  proving  beyond  contradiction  (although  cunninglyi  scarce 
suppressing  a  smile,  they  afterwards  only  put  a  question)  that 
this  Moses,  in  this  as  in  all  his  laws,  cannot  possibly  have  pre- 
supposed a  ^^  resurrection.*'     Seven  brothers  had  all  married  one 
wife  successively,  without  issue :  all  those  who  followed  married 
in  order  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  first,  t. «.,  according  to  Moses' 
meaning,  so  to  spe^  to  raise  up  his  after-growth  out*  of  his 
grave^ — beneath  which,  however,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
wilftd  inquirers,  there  lies  a  half  lascivious  sneer  at  the  whole 
Mosaic  ordinance.    They  all  died,  however,  without  effecting 
their  object,  for  the  woman  was  barren  ;  last  of  all  the  woman 
died  also,  as,  indeed,  all  men  die.     And  now,  if  with  this  dying 
all  is  not  over,  as  we  say,  then  in  the  so-called  '^  resurrection" 
(Mark  orav  avcurrwaij  ironically  for  d — on  the  so-called  last 
day,  in  which  we  would  so  willingly  believe,  if  thou  wouldst  solve 
our  doubts  in  regard  to  it),  what  a  strange  claim  there  will  be  on 
the  part  of  seven  men  to  one  woman,  and  whose  will  she  be  ? 
The  same  question  might  be  asked  in  the  case  of  every  second 
marriage  of  a  widow  or  a  widower;  but  they  take  their  stand 
here  upon  the  cwnmandment  of  Moses^  and  therein  lies  the  em- 
phasis of  their  question :  Did  Moses,  then,  when  he  made  such 
ordinances  for  this  life,  take  for  granted  another  life  after  this, 
and  prepare  such  conftision  for  that  life  ?     We  may  well  admire 
the  patience,  mildness,  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  towards 
this  folly,  when  we  hear  his  answer  I 

Yer.  29.  The  same  thing  which  he  here  at  first  answers  to 
these  fools,  who  honestly  made  a  show  of  their  folly,  he  might,  in 
a  deeper  sense,  say  also  to  the  Pharisees,  and  he  said  it  to  them 
in  a  certain  sense  as  often  as  he  referred  them  to  the  Scripture, 
which  was  read,  indeed,  but  not  known  or  understood  by  them. 
Yet  there  is  a  well-founded  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  ex- 
pression :  with  sharper  rebuke  he  concedes  to  the  Pharisees  a 
certain  hwwUdge  of  the  Scriptures  (possessing  the  key  of  know- 
ledge, Luke  xi.  52),  although,  indeed,  not  the  true  searching  into 
them  which  is  first  of  all  required  (John  v.  39)  ;  at  all  events 

^  As  Lauge  rightly  explains  it. 
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their  error  is  mcure  manifestly  shown  to  be  a  culpable  error,  a 
noirwiUing.  In  the  case  of  the  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  with  them  also  the  more  deeply  underlying  ground  of 
their  ignoranee  and  error  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  evil  will,  he 
yet  holds  up  before  them  more  mildly,  first  of  all,  just  the  ne^ 
gleet  of  all  even  the  least  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  an  incon- 
siderate passing  over  them  without  the  thought  that  tliere  is  the 
Scripture^  consequently  also  the  power  of  God.  Wherefore  it  is 
that  he  says  so  often  to  those  Pharisees : — ^Have  ye  readers  and 
knowers  of  Scripture  never  read  or  known  this  or  that  t  While  to 
these  Sadduces  he  says  only  : — Ye  read  the  Scripture  not  at  all 
with  understanding  as  ye  ought  I  To  those  he  says  beforehand,  Ye 
hypocrites — ^to  these  as  parallel  with  that,  Ye  err.  Thus  does  he 
give  to  every  one  his  own,  to  the  ^*  enlightened"  with  their  pride  of 
better  knowledge^  he  ascribes  precisely  the  worse  error. 

This  erring  which,  in  a  spirit  equally  friendly  and  severe,  he 
ascribes  to  them,  is  not  merely  the  special  error  as  to  the  resur- 
rection,^ which  they  had  quite  naively  just  brought  before  him 
(really  with  sincere  conviction,  and  in  so  far  better  than  those 
hypocrites),  but  the  fundamental  erring  as  regards  the  knowledge 
of  the  Umng  God  in  general,  of  which,  as  he  soon  shows  to  them, 
their  saying  that  there  is  no  resurrection  is  only  the  natural  result* 
Not  to  know  and  acknowledge  God  in  His  eternal  power  and 
godhead — thb  is  pre-eminently  and,  properly  speaking,  the  inner- 
most error  of  the  unbeliever ;  from  it  proceeds  all  further  folly  of 
unbelief,  all  ignorance  of  every  doctrine  which  stretches  beyond 
the  life  of  the  senses,  all  despising  and  transgressing  of  the  divine 
commandment,  which  has  power  and  meaning  only  for  iounortal 
men,  all  theoretical  rejection  of  doctrine  and  practical  violation 
of  morality,  as  these  go  necessarily  hand  in  hand,  not  merely  in 
the  consistently  developed  Sadducees  of  the  time  of  Christ,  but 
in  all  who  are  like  them.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  voice  of  the 
living  Gt>d  ever  speaks  in  reason  and  conscience,  even  to  the 
natural  man  who  has  corrupted  himself  through  the  lusts  of  error 
(Ephes.  iv.  22),  and  goes  on  corrupting  himself^  seeking  death 

^  Or  after  all  even  (according  to  Hase  who  also  knows  not  the  an- 
cient Scripture) — the  Sddducean,  probably  old-Mosaic  (therefore  truly 
orthodox  I)  supposition  €>f  a  kingdom  of  shadows^  which  Christ  had 
refuted  here,  not  with  Scriptare,  but  only  with  dialectical  adroitness  ! 
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in  the  error  of  his  life  (Wis.  i.  12) — and  in  so  far  it  might  be 
skdd  also  to  the  heathen  : — Ye  err  because  ye  know  not  the 
trath  which  is  yet  in  yourselves.  But  Christ  speaks  here  to 
the  Sadducees  who  live  in  Israel,  and  can  talk  of  that  which 
Moses  has  said ;  therefore  he  at  once  calls  the  superadded  revelor' 
tion  of  the  truth  by  the  true  God,  Scripture.  Where  this  Scrip- 
ture is,  with  the  outward  knowledge  of  its  existence,  there  the 
sole  and  proper  ground  of  every  error  in  divine  things  is  nothing 
else  than  the  not  knowing  of  this  Scripture :  this  has  been  proved 
in  a  thousand  ways  even  to  this  day.  In  this  first  word  (omitted 
by  Luke)  of  the  answer,  the  firi  elBore;  in  Matth.  is  designed  at  all 
events  to  indicate  the  reason  of  the  erring,  as  Mark  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  in  the  form  of  the  question:  ov  Sti^  tovto  irXavaade* 
The  revealed  word  of  God  then  takes  away  all  error  by  its 
truth,  and  in  particular,  this  word,  in  so  far  as  it  is  written 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  scripture :  let  this  ortom,  here  un- 
conditionally expressed  and  taken  for  granted,  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  the  true  and  faithful  witness,  be  well  consi- 
dered I  All  philosophy  and  all  so-called  theology  which  has  no 
Holy  Scripture,  which  is  not  built  upon  this,  and  does  not  learn 
what  it  knows  firom  this,  is,  when  it  opposes  the  existing  Scrip- 
ture with  \ey6ii/  /i^  ehai^  a  foolish  not-knowing,  a  great  error. 
When  Christ  puts  the  Scripture,  as  rightly  known,  in  opposition 
to  all  error,  he  thereby  declares  it  to  be  itself /re^/rom  error  and 
infallible^  namely,  in  its  unity  and  totality  as  97  'ipa^j  which 
cannot  be  broken.  (John  x.  35.)  He  says  here  indeed  r^9 
ypaffxi^'^  in  the  plural,  but  partly  only  to  bring  tothe  recollection 
of  the  Sadducees  the  other  scriptures,  besides  those  of  Moses, 
which  were  still  more  mistaken  by  them,  partly  to  point  to  the 
necessary  connecting  of  one  scripture  with  another,  as  is  done 
by  him  in  this  very  instance,  whereby  alone  their  complete  truth 
can  be  ascertained.'    Already  in  the  article  Ta9  the  unity  is 

^  Kcu  yap  ivrtvBwv  rh  fivpia  €(f)v  Koxiiy  dirh  rfjs  t&v  ypa<i>&v  ayvoiav  ivTMvQ^v 
ri  voKkii  tS>v  alp€<r(»v  c/3Xd(m7<r«  Xv/lii;,  tvr€vB(v  ot  rnxtXtjijJvoi  fiioiy  (vt€v6€V  ol 
dicfpftfir  n6voi.     Ghrysost. 

^  Not  rh  dkrfBvj  r&y  ypa^&y,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  understand- 
ing of  the  woids,  as  if  it  were  intended  "  to  distinguish  what  is  false  in 
the  Scripture  from  what  is  true."  Indeed  Hilgenfield  makes  out  pre- 
cisely this  to  be  the  genuine  form,  altered  in  Mark ! 

'  Ovdf/iui  ypa<H  ^d  ^^W  ^^^^"^^^  €<rrt,     Justin  M. 
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sufficiently  expressed.  This  unitj;  however,  separates  itself  into 
the  entire  mnltiplicity  of  the  canon  :  this  entire  canon,  then,  exis« 
ting  and  accredited  among  the  Jews,  Christ  here  confirma  in  all 
its  separate  books,  when  he  says  ai  ypa^al^  of  coarse  the  same 
which  were  socalledat  that  time.  Let  this,  too, be  well  consideredl 
All  that  is  true  of  the  one  saying  of  God  in  Moses,  which  he  here 
interprets  as  indeed  pf)6iv  \rrro  rod  ffeov  according  to  the  power 
of  God,  is  therefore  true  of  every  saying  and  verse  of  the  Jewish 
canon,  which  he  has  beforehand  comprised  in  rh^  ypaff>d^. 

Ye  err  !  This  He,  in  whom  there  is  no  error  or  sin,  testifies 
against  the  erring  ones,  sadly  accusing  them,  loftily  judging 
them  I   This  is  more  than  if  one  professor  should  now  say  to  ano- 
ther :  ^^  You  are  mistaken,"  Doctor,  as  it  appears  to  me.  Against 
Hie  ^'  Ye  err,"  there  is  no  appeal ;  whoever,  then,  declines  his 
authority,  in  order  fijrst  to  inquire  whether  the  Lord  Christ  may 
not  really  Himself  err — ^let  him  see  whither  he  will  carry  things, 
and  where  he  will  stop  by  so  doing  I      Ye  err  because  ye  know  not 
the  Scriptures  !  This  is  the  second  word  of  him  who  has,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  learned  all  truth  from  these  iSmpfur^^  by  the  Spirit, 
not  indeed  in  the  regular  course  of  the  students  of  that  day  from 
the  teachers,  whom,  as  a  boy  he  had  perplexed  by  his  ques- 
tions, but  yet  all  the  more  truly  learned^  so  that  he  is  now  more 
learned  than  the  learned  (John  vii.  15).    He,  all  whose  thoughts 
and  words,  from  the  first  to  the  last  word  of  his  mouth,  move  upon 
the  deep  basis  of  Scripture  and  amid  its  unlocked  treasures, 
to  whom  the  Scripture  had  been  his  A  B  C,  and  would  be 
his  prayer-book  on  the  Cross.     When  He  puts  the  unerring 
Scripture  in  opposition  to  all  error,  when  he  declares  these  books 
to  be  true  in  the  same  word  which  says  to  the  people  who  pre- 
served them.  Ye  do  err — more  is  thereby  affirmed  and  decided 
than  by  all  the  well  or  ill  meant  locis  de  Scriptura,  and  theo- 
ries of  inspiration  of  dogmatists  and  reformers  and  apologists, 
or  their  opponents.     But  the  third  word  comes  in  addition  to  the 
second,  and  belongs  essentially  to  it,  as  giving  ground  and  em- 
phasis for  us  to  the  decisive  affirmation,  so  that  we  may  under* 
stand  wherefore  and  how  the  Scripture  is  to  be  learned  and 
known : — Ye  know  not  the  Scripture  nor  the  power  of  God  I 
All  commentators  who,  hastily  passing  over  this,  find  here  only 
a  reference  to  the  avatrraai^  that  was  denied,  err  again  very 
much,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  Scripture  and  power  are  here 

VOL.  III.  L 
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in  the  first  place  correlates,  as  letter  and  spirit.  Christ  certainly 
means  to  say :  These  are  indeed  books  written  by  men,  in  the 
language  of  men,  but  yet,  unlike  other  books,  in  them  the  power 
of  God  witnesses  and  attests  itself,  in  this  word  and  letter  lives 
and  speaks  the  spirit,  in  the  ypafifiM  is  the  irvevfia.  This,  then, 
is  the  order  and  connexion  of  the  ideas :  the  power  of  God,  in 
which  the  Scripture  is  written,  of  which,  therefore,  it  testifies,  ac- 
cording to  which  therefore  it  is  also  to  be  understood  and  inter- 
preted (2  Pet.  L  20,  21).  (See  shortly  after  Matth.  xxii.  43  iif 
wvevfuiTi).  If  the  Jewish  scribes,  following  the  expression  of 
Josephus,  called  that  only  true  wisdom  when  one  was  able  ri^p 
Toov  Up&if  rfpa/MfjArtov  Svvafuv  ipfir}€v<rai — so  thinks  also  the  Mas- 
ter in  Israel,  but  he,  in  the  true  spirit  and  the  true  power,  and 
they,  the  erring  ones,  in  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter. 
One  can  become  a  rr)v  Svva/itv  rSuf  ypafi/jbdrtov  ipfjurpfevacu 
8vvd/i€Po^  only  by  yielding  up  his  heart  to  God :  in  proportion 
as  thou  renderest  to  God  what  is  God's,  will  He  show  and  give 
to  thee  what  is  His,  and  what  is  to  become  thine,  even  Himself  as 
thy  God  I  '^  Our  eye  must  be  directed  to  God  and  his  mind ;  this 
gives  to  the  Scripture  the  power  which  it  always  has  in  itself." 
(Berlenb.  B.)  ^  Beneath  all  the  letters  of  the  Scripture  lies  the 
Spirit:  he  who  takes  all  together  with  upright  heart  will  not  miss 
the  Spirit.  But  they  who  miss  it  separate  what  stands  con- 
nected, namely,  the  Scripture  and  the  power  of  God"  (Det- 
inger).  Therefore,  more  particularly,  because  every  word  of 
the  Scripture  proceeds  fix>m  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  ever 
living  God,  so  also,  in  its  innermost  sense,  does  it  return  to  this, 
that  we  should  live  before  and  in  God,  otherwise  the  Scripture, 
as  the  word  of  God,  would  be  a  contradiction  of  itself.  Ao* 
cording  to  the  sense  of  the  Spirit  the  entire  Scripture  aims  and 
points  at  eternal  life — certifies  the  denied  resurrection.  Hence 
the  word  of  Christ  here  declares  the  same  thing  which  Augus- 
tine has  otherwise  expressed :  Oculi  in  tantum  vident  (in  Scrip- 
tura)  in  quantum  moriuntur  huic  sseculo ;  in  quantum  autem 
huic  vivunt,  non  vident.^  Unbelief  knows  not  the  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  of  the  living  personal  God  out  of  and  above  na- 
ture,  therefore,   also,   it   knows  not  the  supernatural   power 

^  Zinzendorf :  '*  Reason  digs  beside  it,  levity  sweeps  past  it,  pride 
les  over  it." 
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and  meaning  of  the  Scripture^  in  which  the  /  of  tliis  God  speaks 
to  ns,  reveals  and  imparts  itself  to  us.  But  the  power  of  God  is 
an  omnipotence  which  quickens  what  is  dead  (Rom.  iv.  17  ; 
Acts  xxvi.  8)^  and  the  raising  again  also  of  the  flesh  is  performed 
hj  the  same  Spirit  who  speaks  to  us  and  dwells  in  us  (Rom.  viii. 
11).  By  the  power  and  in  the  power  of  God.  (1  Cor.  vi. 
14 ;  XV.  43).  Certainly,  ^^  the  resurrection  is  no  process  of  na« 
ture,  but  a  miracle  of  omnipotence."  It  is  not  metaphysical 
reasons  drawn  firom  the  simple  and  indestructible  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  it  is  not  proudly  speculative  dreamings  which  make 
the  spirit  of  man  to  be  God,  or  such  like,  that  Christ  here  lays 
down  as  a  basis  from  which  to  confute  the  Sadducees  of  all  times, 
but  the  will  expressed  in  the  word,  the  power  attested  by  the 
word  of  Him  who  is  the  6  fiovo^  exp^v  aOavaaiav  (1  Tim.  vi.  16), 
but  who  hath  said  to  man,  ^^  I  am  thy  God,"  and  therefore  man 
also  lives.  '^  Man  should  see  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  in 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  reality  or  truth  of  the  fulfilment  in  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  Scripture,  in  which  it  has  been  promised  as  the 
aim  and  end  of  the  divine  decree."     (E^leuker). 

Oh  how  severely  does  this  interpretation  of  Christ  (not  at  all 
like  Doppe's  hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament  ^^  writers") 
rebuke  the  pitiful  error  of  all  those  blind  critics  who  can  hardly 
find  an  immortality  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  beginning, 
nothing  more  at  best  than  a  notion  about  a  resurrection  which 
found  its  way  into  the  Old  Testament  from  heathen  sources  I 
The  law  of  Moses,  as  such,  if  we  look  in  the  first  place  at  the 
isolated  letter  of  it,  knew  only  of  cursing  and  blessing  within  the 
limits  of  the  earthly  life,  and  a  very  proper  point  of  view  from 
which  to  regard  this  has  already  been  plainly  shown  by  Warbur- 
ton :  it  was  the  most  striking  legitimation  of  this  law  for  the  car- 
nal people  that  its  threatening  and  promising  was  to  come  into 
operation  directly  upon  earth.  But  inasmuch  as  the  living  God, 
the  Eternal,  by  this  immediate  distribution  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, placed  himself  in  most  direct  intercourse  with  his  son 
Israel,  this  temporal  rewarding  and  punishing  could  appear  only 
as  the  pledge  and  type  of  an  eternal.  For  that  which  God  gives 
or  does,  in  blessing  or  cursing,  cannot  be  confined  within  a  span 
of  time.      Can  we  suppose  that  the  Lord,  who  visits  the  sins  of 

the  fathers  upon  the  children,  should  have  prepared  no  judgment 

l2 
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for  the  fathers  themselves  who  are  spared  upon  earth,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  piety  of  his  faithful  ones  should  have  its 
entire  reward  in — long  life  and  prosperity  on  the  earth  t     The 
letter  of  the  law  which  raised  this  question,  thereby  already  indi- 
cated in  the  spirit  the  answer.     The  "  life"  promised  by  Crod 
through  Moses  must  already  have  been  life  eternal^  as  Christ 
acknowledges  and  confirms  (Matth.  xix.  16,  17),  not  as  an  after- 
interpretation,  but  as  the  opening  up  of  the  sense  belonging 
to  every  word  spoken  by  God  according  to  the  power  of  God. 
As  Calvin,  in  his  two  excellent  chapters  de  similitudine  Y.  et 
N.  T.  and  de  differentia  unius  testamenti  ab  altero  (Institt.  lib.  2 
cap.  10,  11),  with  penetrating  clearness  lays  down  as  the  first  of 
the  three  principal  reasons  for  the  similitudo  vel  potius  unitas  : — 
Non  camalem  opulentiam  ac  felicitatem  metam  fuisse  Judaeis 
propositam  ad  quam  demum  adspirarent,  sed  in  spem  immortali- 
tatis  fuisse  cooptatos ;  atque  hujus  adoptionis  fidem  illis  fuisse 
tum  oraculis,  turn  lege,  turn  prophetis  certo  factam.   And  Pascal 
says  : — "  In  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  every  one  finds 
what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  heart,  temporal  blessings  or 
blessings  of  the  Spirit,  the  first,  however,  with,  the  second  with- 
out, contradiction."     The  key  to  the  enigma  of  Job's  history, 
which  Moses  had  already  in  the  wilderness  known  and  written 
for  Israel,  is  to  be  found  in  Job.  xix.  25 — 27,  where  also  a 
VaUiingeTy  again  erringy  finds  an  immortality  without  a  resurrec' 
tion,  which  is  inconceivable  not  merely  in  the  entire  Word  of 
God,  but  even  in  true  philosophy. 

But  if  any  one  will  begin  from  below  and  inquire  con- 
cerning the  "  Hebraism,"  rather  than  concerning  what  God 
says  to  this  people  from  above,  let  such  an  one  hear  a  man 
whose  writings  still  wait  for  their  proper  disciples,  the  pro- 
found thinker  Molitor.  ^^The  supposition  that  the  ancient 
people  of  God  lived  only  in  the  outward,  and  had  no  idea  of  im- 
mortality, is  in  every  case  extremely  inconsistent.  Granted  that 
Moses  had  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  law  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation  was  merely  the  project  of 
a  great  national  leader,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  incomprehensible  why, 
even  as  politician,  he  did  not  introduce  into  his  legislation  re- 
wards and  punishments  after  death,  all  the  more  that  faith  in 
^  Philosopbie  der  Geschichte  oder  Uber  die  Tradition,  1.  202. 
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in  these  had  been  tanght  not  merely  in  the  Egyptian  mystericsi 
but  had  even  been  a  common  popular  idea  in  Egypt.      To  a 
people,  however,  who,  in  the  midst  of  heathen  nations,  could  be 
inspired  with  the  sublime  idea  of  rising  to  the  one  only  invisible 
God  (without  form  and  likeness) — to  such  a  people  the  faith  in 
immortality  cannot  have  been  so  high  and  remote  a  thing,  but 
must  have  been  quite  congenial  to  their  inmost  nature.     This 
faith  is  even  so  natural  to  mankind  generally,  that  there  never  was 
a  people  altogether  without  the  idea  of  a  future  life,  otherwise 
they  must  have  been  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.** 
Far  beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  ^^  gathered  to  their 
fathers,"  which  is  said  even  of  those  who  were  not  buried  with 
their  fathers — far  beyond  the  popular  conception  of  the  dark 
realm  of  shadows  parallel  to  that  of  the  heathen — far  beyond  this 
reaches  the  view  of  an  Abraham  whose  God  the  Lord  was,  and 
who  spake  with  him  as  with  a  friend  from  whom  He  can  conceal 
nothing.      Besting  in  his  God  as  a  child  on  its  mother^s  bosom, 
he  knew  most  assuredly  by  simple  faith^  without  much  ^wvi^ 
that  the  mother  will  not  readily  destroy  her  child.    In  the  offer- 
ing up  of  Isaac  he  even  rose  in  thought  to  the  re-awakening  of 
the  body  by  the  power  of  God.     But  Abraham's  God  could  set 
up  before  the  seed  of  his  chosen  servant  as  the  end  of  their  faith, 
nothing  less  than  the  eternal  recompense,  instead  of  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  sin  for  a  season.    All  concealing  of,  and  thereby  remov- 
ing, the  limits  between  the  present  and  the  future  life  in  the 
promises   and  threatenings  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  was  not 
so  much  a  withdrawing  as  rather  a  bringing  near  of  the  future 
life  to  the  present,  a  ceitain  embodied  descent  of  the  eternal 
recompense  into  the  sphere  of  time.      The  hope  of  life  in  God 
after  death  ''  rested  on  the  inward  feeling  of  trust  in  that  God 
who  is  love,  and  on  the  conviction  of  its  being  impossible  that  all 
the   glorious   manifestations  of  his  grace  towards  those  who 
honour  and  love  him  could  be  wasted  only  on  vanishing  shadows. 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  then,   which   assured  them  also   of 
eternal  life."^      They  said,  **Thy  mercy,   O  Lord,  endureth 
for  ever,"  and  to  the  sigh  of  the  soul,  "  Forsake  not  the  work  of 
thine  own  hands,"  the  answer  was  given,  ^^  I  cannot  and  will 

^  J.  G.  Mttller  vom  GUuben  der  Christen  ii.  202. 
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not  forsake  it  I "  Qusb  divinitus  injuncta  illis  fiiit  viyendi  con* 
ditioy  assiduam  erat  exercitium  quo  admonerentur^  se  omnium 
esse  miserrimos  si  in  hac  modo  vita  felices  essent.  (Calvin.)  And 
this  inner  spiritual  experience  of  the  faithful,^  strengthened  and 
exalted  firom  time  to  time  by  addresses  and  monitions  from  God, 
was  the  secret  tradition  of  the  Suva/ii^  deov  in  the  ypa^.  With 
all  which,  however,  we  will  not  deny  the  difference  expressed 
2  Tim.  i.*10  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  between 
the  struggling,  misgiving  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  the  clear, 
firm  footing  which  we  have  on  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour 
from  the  dust.  ''It  was  quite  the  reverse  with  the  Israelites" 
(from  what  it  was  with  the  heathen  who  believed  in  an  exist- 
ence after  death  in  general,  yet  not  in  a  coming  to  God), ''  inas* 
much  as  with  these,  faith  in  a  living  God  takes  the /irst  place,  and 
the  faith  in  a  fiiture  life  necessarily  included  in  this,  very  seldom 
appears,  and  not  at  all  as  a  doctrine^  but,  as  it  were,  grows  and 
increases  with  the  evermore  clearly  appearing  promise  of  the  Son 
of  Righteousness,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  shines  forth  with  full 
splendour."'  The  reader  will  pardon  this  excursion  against  the  Sad- 
ducean  error,  at  least  into  the  Old  Testament  exegesis ;  we  do  not 
think  that  we  have  thereby  digressed,  but  have  merely  referred  the 
emphatic ''  Ye  do  err/'  which  Christ  here  speaks,  to  those  to  whom 
it  properly  applies  at  this  day,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  all 
the  fundamental  ideas  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  his 
subsequent  exegetical  inference — viz.,  God  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead  I 

Ver.  30*  Ye  Saddueeee  then  do  err :  since  according  to  the 
power  of  God,  the  Scripture  holds  forth  an  eternal  life^  there  is 
also  a  resurrection  of  the  body^  for,  without  the  body,  there  is 
as  yet  no  life  of  the  entire  man.'    Afler  his  introductory  words, 

^  For  assuredly  ''  those  only  can  speak  of  immortality  in  a  purely 
religious  way  who  have  already  in  themselves  the  higher  life  which 
alooe  is  worthy  of  the  victory  over  death."  Schleiermacher  Reden 
ttber  die  Religion,  p.  202. 

2  Emmmacher,  die  christliche  Volkschale  im  Btinde  mit  der 
Kirche,  p.  291. 

^  As  the  reflection  2  Mace.  xii.  43  ss.  knows  as  yet  of  no  other 
continuance  after  death,  than  what  consists  in  waiting  for  the  resur* 
reclion.  When  Judas  cares  for  the  dead  as  still  alive,  he  has  precisely 
thereby  the  resurrection  in  his  mind. 
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with  which  everything  was  ab*eady  said,  Christ  now,  in  the  first 
place  with  unoffending  cahnness,  speaks  of  the  certain  resurreo- 
tioHf  in  opposition  to  their  iif  tq  dviurrcureiy  spoken  in  mockery, 
and  accepts  the  word  from  their  sneering  lips  in  perfect  serious- 
ness. (Mark  also  Stop  dvcurrwrij  precisely  as  the  mockers  have 
before  said.)  After  this  comes  a  still  more  special  proof  from 
Scripture :  in  eyelpovrcu*  But  while  Christ  here  annihilates  at 
one  blow  the  ridiculous  difficulty  of  the  Sadducees,  he  at  the 
same  time  refutes  the  carnal  conceptions  of  the  Pharisees,  accor* 
ding  to  which  the  Talmud  sometimes  speaks  of  those  who  are 
raised,  as  grossly  as  does  the  Koran.^  The  resurrection  known 
to  Christ  and  the  Scripture  certainly  does  not  restore  the  pre- 
sent flesh  and  blood,  which  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 
Whatever  hath  arisen  from  the  faU^  and  exists  on  account  of 
death  and  in  connection  with  death,  such  as  the  present  connexion 
of  the  sexes  in  order  to  the  generation  of  new  mortals — ^that  is  done 
away  with!*  Here  Luke  has  a  more  exact,  and  a  noteworthy 
exposition  of  the  saying  which  is  simply  abridged  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  children  of  thie  world — ^that  is,  as  the  antithesis 
shows,  not  what  is  meant  by  this  expression  at  Luke  xvi.  8  and 
elsewhere ;  not  so  as  that  those  who  are  in  other  respects  worthy 
of  attaining  to  the  other  world,  t.^.,  the  children  of  God,  should 
not  marry  on  earth,^  but  it  means  that  the  saints  also  in  the  flesh 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  so  long  as  they  have  not  yet 
become  partakers  of  that  life  in  the  spiritual  body.  Where  there 
is  no  more  ^^ dying"  (as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  men  and  the 
woman),  there  is  no  more  need  of  a  propagation  of  the  race,  no 
more  quickening  the  seed  of  a  mortal  life  from  the  work  of  the 
flesh  and  of  death.    (On  this  analogy  between  generation  and 


I  For  example,  Sohar :  A  woman  who  has  had  two  hasbands  in  this 
world  is  in  the  other  world  given  to  the  first. 

^  A  new  proof  here  of  this  tmth  indicated  in  Moaes ;  for  what  is 
conformable  to  the  original  image  of  Ood  in  man,  cannot  be  destroyed 
in  eternity. 

3  As  may  certainly  be  found  taught  also  in  Jewish  writings,  dif- 
ferently from  that  adduced  before,  see  the  passages  in  Sepp  iii.  268. 

^  As  the  heretic  Marcion  perverted  the  passage,  educing  from  it 
even  a  Deus  illius  asvi,  who  prescribes  to  his  people  jam  hie  non  nubere^ 
quia  non  suntfilii  hujus  asvi. 
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corruption  information  may  be  obtained  firom  physiologists,  as 
Schubert.  Children  of  God — this  means  here  the  completed 
vloOeaioy  also  in  respect  of  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  23 ;  1  John  iii. 
1,  2),  and  is  parallel  with :  children  or  heirs,  partners  of  the 
resurrection,  to  whom  the  children  of  death  stand  opposed.  (Chil- 
dren of  God  and  of  the  resurrection — in  other  respects  there  are 
no  longer  children  and  parents).  At  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  usage  of  Q'ln'^N  ^^  ^^^  expression  reaches  beyond  this 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  likeness  to  the  angels^  the  assurance  of 
which  the  two  first  evangelists  alone  have  preserved.  They  are 
not  laoffeoi  but  viol  rot)  deoO,  nor  have  they,  as  the  saying  now 
runs,  become  angels,  and  yet  as  glorified  men  they  are  certainly 
laayyeXou  As  the  angels — those  powers  of  God  that  streamed 
forth  in  personal  form  in  the  first  creation,  of  whom,  although 
they  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  (even  by  Moses),  you  Sadducees 
affirm  also  a  foolish  fitf  elvau  Is  this  now  an  accommodation  to 
current  fictions  on  the  part  of  Him  who  rebuked  every  error  V  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  angels  as  being  quite  as  truly  personal,  as  the 
actual  persons  of  men  who  married  in  this  world.  But  it  is  self- 
evident  that  he  can,  and  does,  understand  this  likeness  to  the 
angels  only  of  those  who  are  raised  to  blessedness.  There  is  cer- 
tainly, as  Paul  afterwards  teaches,  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees, 
a  future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust 
(Acts  xxiv.  15),  or  &s  Christ,  agreeing  with  the  prophets,  ex- 
presses it,  ^  a  resurrection  of  life  and  a  resurrection  of  condem- 
nation." John  V.  29  ;  Dan.  xii.  2.  The  everlasting  shame  and 
contempt,  however,  does  not  deserve  to  .be  called  a  resurrection  in 
the  higher  sense,  the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  damned  is  a 
horrid  mystery.  Therefore  also  does  the  Scripture  conceal  it, 
and  the  New  Testament  speaks  chiefly  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  (Luke  xiv.  14).  When  the  resurrection  is  spoken  of  in 
general  it  is  called  avdoTfun^  veKp&p  (Acts  xxiv.  15 — 21,  xvii. 
32  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  xiii.  21 ;  Heb.  vi.  2) ;  the  superiority,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  inherit  life  is  denoted  by  avdaToa-L^  ex  vcKpwp 
here  in  Mark  and  Luke,  as  in  Phil.  iii.  11  17  i^avaaTaai9  ran/ 

^  Somewhat  as  Bahrdt  inteipreted :  "  they  shall  then  become  such 
beings  as  you  represent  to  yourselves  in  the  angels,"  forgetting  that 
the  words  were  addressed  to  Sadducees. 
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vexpoLv.  That  this  resurrection  properly  speaking,  of  the  just  out  of 
death,  to  the  trae,  eternal  life,  takes  place  partly  also  in  time  as 
ajirst  resurrection,  is  elsewhere  taught ;  but  whether  all  who  are 
not  condemned  have  already  part  in  this  first  resurrection,  ipust, 
on  a  careful  consideration  of  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  24 ; 
Bev.  XX.  4 — 6,  xii.  15,  still  remain  a  question.      Consequently 
the  €K  v€Kp<&v  is  not,  with  Olshausen  and  others,  necessarily  to 
be  explained  of  the  priority  of  time — (from  the  collective  mass 
of  the  vetepoi  some  are  raised  first) — it  is  already  founded  on 
the  essential  distinction,  that  the  just  are  no  longer  vetepoi^  while 
the  unjust  become  in  the  complete  sense  of  the|term  pexpoly  when 
they  are  raised  to  eternal  death.     K  (as  Nitzsch  does  in  his 
System)  we  reckon  Luke  xx.  35  as  one  of  the  passages  which 
prove  a  first  resurrection,  it  is  yet  in  the  letter  one  of  the  least 
distinct,  and  the  tcara^UDdrjpat  (just  as  at  Luke  xxi,  36),  can 
also,  in  the  first  place,  be  understood  only  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  blessed.     So  much,  however,  Christ  plainly  says,  that  those 
who  are  raised  to  blessedness  in  that  glorious  new  world  shall  be 
as  the  angels  of  God  in  the  Iieaven  or  in  the  heavensj  Le.y  as  the 
un&llen  angels  in  their  original  and  preserved  glory  before  God. 
Hereby  is  at  least  assuredly  aflfirmed,  that  the  angels  also  are 
not  (according  to  that  unscripturally  strange  conception  which 
corresponds  to  the  equally  inconceivable  naked  immortality  of 
souls)  mere  **  spirits,"  but  have  a  heavenly  corporality ;  for  how 
otherwise,  could  those  who  are  raised  in  the  body  be  compared 
with  them  exactly  in  reference  to  this?     Nay   more,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  form  of  their  corporality  must  be 
analogous  to  the  heavenly  form  of  man,  although  not  absolutely 
the  same;  see,  in  proof  of  this,  Eev.  xxi.  17.     The  first  point  of 
similarity  lies  certainly  in  this  that  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage — what  was  animal  and  OavaTcoSe^  in  marriage 
passes  away,  what  was  spiritual,  angelic,  only  remains.   But  this 
discontinuance  of  marriajge  is  so  far  from  being  the  sole  point  of 
comparison,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  even  to  understand  that 
such  as  are  raised  shall  be  toithout  distinction  of  eexy  as  the  angels 
certainly  are  in  the  full  sense ;  for  there  is  a  physical  difibrence 
of  sex  entering  into  the  entire  being  of  the  hximan  individual, 
which  can  hardly  cease.     Immortal  as  angels,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure sexless  as  angels  :  this,  however,  does  not  yet  exhaust  the 
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import  of  the  laayyeXot  thus  strongly  expressed  chiefly  in 
Luke.  ^^  That  our  angel-nature  should  consist  merely  in  celi- 
bacy, is  as  incredible  as  that  crowns  make  kings,  because  all 
kings  wear  crowns."^  The  ifunot  a  vr^  1  John  iii.  2,  points 
even  still  higher  up  into  the  heights  of  glory,  where  the  words, 
it  doth  not  appear  what  we  ahcUl  be,  express  all  that  we  know 
or  understand  of  it.  Thus  fully  Christ  cannot  yet  here  disclose 
the  mystery  of  the  future  state  of  man  from  natural  reasons  ot 
propriety ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  showing  the  gracious 
gentleness  of  Christ,  that  he  here  attractively  holds  up,  even  be- 
fore these  Sadducees,  the  resurrection  which  they  denied,  first  ot 
all,  in  its  glorioua  side. 

Vers.  81, 32.  And  now  first  he  turns  to  the  universal  and  cer- 
tain reality  of  the  avcurratn^  r£v  pexpSvy  on  iyelpovrai  oi 
v€Kpol  in  general.  He  has  already  borne  witness  to  this  from 
his  own  exalted  absolute  authority,  now  he  lets  himself  down,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  special  proof  from  a  ^pa^nfh  Have  ye  not  readi 
Oh  how  many  a  great  error  might  be  removed  by  the  right 
reading  of  a  single  passage  of  Scripture,  if  it  were  understood 
according  to  the  power  of  God  I  Here  it  behoves  that  no  word 
be  overlooked,  or  superficially  read,  for  God^s  words  are  indeed 
deep.  Already  on  this  account,  one  might  say,  Christ  does  not 
here  cite  a  passage  fix>m  the  prophets^  who  also  plainly  testify  to 
the  resurrection  even  in  the  letter,  as  Is.  xxvL  19 ;  Ez.  xxxvil. ; 
Dan.  xii.  2,  but  a  word  of  God  in  the  writings  of  Moses  which 
announces  the  resurrection  in  the  spirit  of  his  letter. — ^In  the 
book  of  Mo8es — as  Mark  specifies;  and  with  still  more  em- 
phasis Luke :  ^^  even  Moses  hath  showed  T'  That  the  Sadducees, 
although  their  sect  first  arose  after  the  closing  of  the  canon, 
actually  rqected  all  the  sacred  books,  excepting  the  Pentateuch 
— this  account  of  several  Church  Fathers  who  somehow  con- 
founded them  with  the  Samaritans,  afler  having  been  long 
received,  has  been  recently  refuted  on  good  grounds,  and  Jose- 
phus  says  only  that  they  rejected  the  TropoSoo-iv  t&p  iraripcDv 
in  opposition  to  the  yeypa/ifUva  (or  ypa<f>ai).^  But  from 
their  position  and  character  it  may  still  be  conjectured,  that 

^  Kleaker,  menschlicher  Yersuch  ttber  den  Sohn  Oottes.  p.  179. 
'  See  on  ibis  recently  H&vemick  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  1.  1.  74,  as  also 
Winer's  Realworterbuch. 
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they  held  chiefly  by  MoBeSj  and  treated  alightiiigly  the  pio* 
phetSy  who  were  unintelligible,  nay  adverse,  to  them.  This 
middle  view,  already  propounded  by  Corrodi,^  Paulus,'  and 
others,  rests  on  good  ground,  although  it  has  not  strictly  histo* 
rical  testimony.  Even  Neander  finds  it  very  probable,  that  the 
Sadducees  at  least  subordinated  the  prophetical  writings  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  accepted  proof  only  from  the  latter ;'  Lange 
has  adopted  the  same  view,  while  Sepp,  quite  uncritically,  deter* 
mines  to  abide  by  the  ^^  ancient  opinion."  This  passage,  it  is 
true,  contains  no  proof  of  the  rejection  of  the  prophets  by  the 
Sadducees,  but  it  hints  at  the  neglect  shown  to  these  by  the  per- 
sons addressed,  inasmuch  as  Christ,  all  other  reasons  also  being 
admitted,  yet  appears  to  have  special  reason  for  confining  him- 
self to  the  book  of  Moses  in  dealing  with  these  Sadducees,  and 
for  proving  to  them  fix>m  it,  in  a  manner  entirely  corresponding 
to  their  question,  that  even  the  lawgiver,  whose  law  respecting 
Levirate  marriage,  they  found  to  be  incompatible  with  a  resur* 
rection,  yet  knew  and  testified  of  a  resurrection.  He  must  other- 
wise have  directly  chastised  the  manifest  and  bold  contradiction 
to  prophetic  testimonies  respecting  the  resurrection,  if  the  er- 
roneous theory  of  the  gainsayers  were  not  to  be  presupposed, 
namely,  that  whatever  does  not  agree  with  Moses  is  of  no  autho- 
rity in  the  prophets.  Moses  has  scdd — ^thus  did  their  objection 
begin ;  in  opposition  to  this  Christ  puts  before  them  a  ptfOh  inro 
Tov  OeoVf  which  the  same  Moses  has  received  and  recorded. 
Moses  has  not  merely  given  laws,  Ood  also  has  said  many  things, 
which  Moses  says  and  writes.  The  Ttbhinical  formula  citandi 
as  designating  the  section :  iwl  roO  or  ttjs  fidrov  (Mark  and 
Luke),  as  Bom.  id.  fl  iv  'HXift,  is  not  to  no  purpose,  but  points, 
at  the  same  time,  to  that  bush  as  itself  a  significant  emblem  of 
miraculous  preservation  in  the  midst  of  destruction,  on  that  occa- 
sion when  the  Ood  of  the  fathers  appeared  and  spake.^    Moses 

^  Beleuchtung  des  Bibelcanons,  p.  110. 

'  Eomment.  ttber  die  Evang.  i.  196. 

3  Leben  Jesu.  p.  56.  In  like  manner  already  in  the  Church  His- 
tory at  the  beginning,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  it  by 
Winer. 

^  At  that  time,  in  the  first  place,  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  Egypt,  but 
the  prophecy  of  the  symbolical  vision  stretches  farther. 
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calls  the  Lord  by  the  same  name  as  he  tells  us  the  Lord  had 
called  himself.  Moses  is  acknowledged  as  the  author  of  the 
writings  that  bear  his  name ;  what  we  read  in  his  writings  God 
has  saidy  it  has  been  actually  said  by  God,  and  that  not  to  Moses 
merely,  but — fn)0€v  vfiiv  the  Lord  speaks  it  to  the  Sadducees, 
and  even  now  to  us.  The  inference  finally  which  Christ  draws 
from  the  simple  utterance  of  God,  which  they  had  certainly  read 
often,  and  yet  never  thus  understood,  is  by  no  means  merely  an 
inference  supplementarily  drawn  from  it,  but  rather  the  inner- 
most meaning  and  kernel  of  the  divine  word  which  Moses  also 
certainly  understood.  It  is  no  mere  hinty  no  mere  intimaHon 
lying  deeper  beneath  the  surface,  as  the  ifirfwcrsv  in  Luke  is 
wont  to  be  understood,  with  Luther,^  but  a  quite  open  declara- 
tion and  showing  of  what  this  word  is  designed  emphatically  to 
say.  (Comp.  John  xi.  57;  Acts  xxiii.  30;  1  Cor.  x.  28.) 
Moses,  when  he  wrote  down  this  word  of  God  which  he  had  heard, 
could  evidently  understand  it  of  nothing  else,  and  could  mean  to 
testify  nothing  else  by  it,  than  that  before  the  God  of  the  living 
even  the  dead  whose  God  He  calls  himself  must  live. 

This  exegesis  of  Christ  has  been  much  slandered  by  ignorance, 
much  censured  by  impudence,  but,  even  by  intelligent  and 
believing  readers,  oftener  admired  than  clearly  understood.  So 
much  must  be  clear  to  every  one  on  the  surface :  If  Abra* 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  no  longer  lived,  t.  ^.,  if  they  were  an- 
nihilated, as  the  Sadducees  fancied,  then  the  appeal  to  the  pro- 
mise which  had  been  given  to  them  also,  far  from  being  for  Moses 
and  Israel  confirmatory  of  their  faith,  was  rather  a  bitter  irony 
on  the  part  of  God  against  Himself:  '^  I  who  have  not  even  de- 
livered those  also  from  death  I"  If  this  (yqOkv  xnro  rov  ffeov  is  to 
be  understood  in  any  way  worthy  of  God,  then  must  the  fathers 
still  exist  as  persona,  as  their  names  indicate,  inasmuch  as  he  thus 
speaks  of  them :  the  ever  living  One  must  otherwise  be  truly 
ashamed  to  be  called  a  God  of  beings  who  existed  only  for  a  short 
span  of  time — as,  already  during  the  period  of  their  lives.  He 
was  only  therefore  not  ashamed,  because  they  desired  an  eternal 
salvation,  and  He  had  prepared  an  eternal  salvation  for  them. 
Heb.  xi.  16.     For,  although  the  Present  which  many  lay  stress 

^  I  myself  also  incomctly  in  the  first  edition. 
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upon  :  I  am  their  God— not  merely  I  waa — is  not  fonnd  in  the 
letter  of  the  original  text,  it  yet  lies  in  the  thing :  God  Ailfils 
even  to  the  fathers  his  promise  given  to  them,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
deems their  seed,  blesses  them,  leads  them  into  the  goodly  land, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  he  means  to  say.  But  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  fathers  were  already  dead  when  God  yet 
called  himself  their  God,  is  by  no  means,  properly  speaking,  the 
nerve  of  the  interpretation  ;  it  merely  strengthens  the  argument, 
but,  independently  of  it,  the  same  inference  must  be  drawn  even 
from  the  word  of  God  to  the  living  Abraham,  "I  am  thy  God!" 
This  is  the  deepest  ground  of  the  inference.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  thus  quite  simply  explaining  it  to  my  catechumens.  If  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  to^say  to  a  protegS  and  favourite,  I  am  thy 
''  King  of  Prussia  I "  this  person  might  reckon  on  the  king's 
entire  power  and  favour,  with  all  that  he  has  so  long  as  he 
is  King  of  Prussia.  Therefore  thy  God — with  all  that  I,  as  God, 
am  and  can  do,  so  long  as  I  am  and  continue  to  be  God.  In 
order  to  receive  and  experience  this,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  divine  promise,  nothing  less  than  eternity  is  necessary ;  for 
what  the  Lord  blesses  is  blessed  for  ever  (1  Chron.  xvii.  27),  he 
to  whom  God  gives  himself  has  therewith  given  to  him  an  eter- 
nal life,  so  that  he  lives  to  God,  as  God  is  God  to  him.^  Now 
from  this  there  seems  indeed  to  follow,  in  the  first  place,  only  a 
continuation  of  existence,  not  a  resurrection,  but  it  only  seems 
so  until,  in  addition  to  the  word  "  God,*'  we  rightly  read  the 
names  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  living  God  gives,  by 
his  power,  life  to  his  own ;  but  Abraham's  sotd  is  not  the  entire 
Abraham,  and  without  body  Abraham  is  not  entirely  living.' 
So  long  as  the  body  lies  dead  in  the  earth,  the  entire  man  is  still 
reckoned  among  the  dead,  ^^  In  this  state  the  expression,  I  am 
thy  God  I  cannot  be  entirely  fulfilled  in  the  man^  for  God  is  not 
a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  (Roos.) 

Again,  on  the  other  side,  God's  promise  is,  firom  the  first  be- 

*  On  this  '*  centre- point  of  all  the  proofs  of  immortality"  Lange 
speaks  well  in  his  philosophische  Dogmatik  (p.  259) — ^which  in  other 
respects,  indeed,  we  will  not  acknowledge. 

^  Nam  ipse  Abraham,  quantus  quant  us  est,  et  in  quantum  Abraham 
nominatnr,  i.e.,  non  Abrahae  tantummodo  anima  sed  etiam  corpus,  cui 
sigillum  qnoque  promissionis  inditum  est,  habet  Deum.  (Bengel.) 
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ginning  till  the  consummation,  gradually  fulfilled,  has  already 
always  a  certain  truth,  and  as  Abraham  still  lived  in  the  body  of 
death  before  Ood  (Gen.  xvii.  18),  so  does  he  yet  live  also  in  the  in- 
tervening period  without  body,  because  he  is  not  without  hb  God* 
This  word  testifies  against  a  sleep  of  the  soul,. as  Lavater  rightly 
remarked,  and  in  like  manner  against  an  ^^  inactive  repose''  of 
the  dead,  as  J.  G.  Miiller  says  in  reference  to  certain  false  repre- 
sentations of  the  ^^rest  in  God."  But  not  this  alone:  the  word 
applies  in  the  first  place  indeed  truly  to  the  elect,  and  to  be- 
lievers, but  then  further  includes  all  men  whose  Ood  the  Lord  on 
his  part  ofiers  to  become,  hence  Christ  takes  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general  Sri  eyelpovra^  oi  veKpoL 
God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living — ^that  means 
finally :  As  surely  as  all  men  whom  Grod  has  created  as  persons, 
and  whom  also  as  persons  he  wills  to  save,  are  God's,  so  surely 
are  they  his  not  as  dead-— even  those  who  are  relatively  dead 
are  not  properly  dead  before  Him — Whence  Luke  rightly  concludes 
the  idea  with  the  words,  ^'  for  aU  live  to  him."  They  AAoiiUlive 
to  him,  as  all  Israel,  according  to  its  calling  (and — which  in- 
deed remains  as  yet  in  the  back-ground — all  mankind),  if  what 
belongs  to  God  were  given  to  Him ;  they  must  and  shall  live  to 
him,  at  least  for  the  judgmeilt,  and  every  one  according  to  the 
whole  man,  also  hik  rov  ccifjuiTo^  (2  Cor*  v*  10)  must  give 
account  of  this,  that  God  has  even  said  to  him :  I  will  be  thy 
God! 

Christ,  by  this  designation  of  the  covenant-Grod,  which  still 
continued,  and  was  in  daily  use  among  the  Jews,  and  which  God 
had  given  to  Himself  here,  chiefly  reminds  the  heretics  in  Israel, 
who  had  apostatised  from  the  living  Grod,  of  that  first  great  cove- 
nant-word before  and  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  ^^  I,  the  Lord,  am 
thy  God  I "  When  a  superficial  unbelief  would  extort  firom  him 
the  ludicrous  inference  that  the  law  of  Moses  has  no  regard  to  a 
living  on,  and  living  again,  of  the  dead  by  the  power  of  God — 
he  in  holy  earnest  leads  the  erring  ones  by  one  stroke  into  the 
very  centrepoint  of  the  thing,  where  the  answer  lies  open  as  day 
to  every  one  who  still  acknowledges  a  "  God."  Yes,  the  resur- 
rection  stands  exactly  in  connection  with  the  giving  of  the  law^  in 
so  far  as,  precisely  in  it,  the  personal  God  makes  men  to  be 
the   everliving  covenant-children  of  the  eternal  God*      (See 
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Lange  iii.  267.)  Thus  does  Christ  teach  them  to  understand  the 
ancient  Scriptore,  law  and  promise  ever  with  and  in  each  other^ 
as  on  Sinai,  according  to  the  power  of  God,  and  he  refers  these 
miserable  ones,  to  whom  the  word  ^^  God"  can  certainly  be  only 
an  empty  name  so  long  as  they  do  not  suppose  they  will  live  be- 
yond the  short  span  of  time,  to  the  power  of  this  single  name  for 
men,  a  name  which  includes  everything,  the  resurrection  also. 
Because  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  first  word  upon  Sinai,  and 
the  accomplished  redemption  of  the  seed  out  of  Egypt,  stands  in 
closest  connection  with  the  promise  to  the  Fathers,  Christ  evi- 
dently puts  here  in  the  foreground,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
covenant^  in  which  law  and  promise  again  become  one,  namely, 
that  God  calls  himself  the  God  of  a  man,  and  therefore  in  reality 
is  so.  If  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  is  the  one 
true  living  God — and  this  his  only  begotten  Son  here  again 
solemnly  testifies  I  comp.  John  viii.  54,  56 ;  Acts  iii.  13 — then 
does  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  his  name,  that  he  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead,  extend  to  the  place  where  all  to  whom  he  hath 
revealed  himself  are  represented  as  again  alive  before  him,  only 
some,  indeed,  for  the  angel-like  glory  of  eternal  life,  the  rest — ^T 
The  Lord  preserve  us  firom  having  to  experience  the  consuming 
fire  of  the  living  God,  as  the  dead  who  cannot  die. — 

In  Mark  we  find  still  a  conclusion  which  returns  to  the  begin- 
ning: Therefore  do  ye  Sadducees  {vfiek  as  fnrfdh  vfuv)  err 
greatly y  properly  iroKv^  as  in  the  article  of  the  resurrection,  so  in 
many  ways  in  all  your  other  errors,  all  for  this  one  reason.  But 
what  would  Christ  say  now  to  those  who,  more  consUtenth/j  in- 
deed, than  the  Sadducees,  will  acknowledge  no  living,  personal, 
revealed  God,  and  who  substitute  for  the  power  of  the  manifest 
Gody  who  graciously  wills  to  give  himself  to  man  in  order  to 
eternal  life,  ^^  the  hidden  being  of  the  universe  which  has  no  power 
in  itself  to  offer  resistance  to  the  boldness  of  science,  but  must 
open  itself  up  before  it,"^*— only  however  for  a  moment,  so  long 
as  this  individual  /  lives  thus  bold.  We  cannot  see  that  die 
highest  courage  of  science  consists  in  knowing  human  personali- 
ties without  the  original  person^  by  whom  diey  are  and  live ;  for : 

^  So  the  motto  to  HegeVs  Philosophy  taken  from  his  lips,  in  extracts 
by  Franz  und  Hillert. 
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Are  living  men  but  the  changing  soap>bubbles  of  a  dead  Ood  ? 
Is  the  universe  no  umVerse  ?  We  do  not  presume  entirely  to 
know  and  to  judge  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  master;  but  to 
the  scholars  who  deny  the  personality  of  God  as  distinct  from  the 
world,  and  the  individual  existence  of  men  after  death  so  frankly 
that  one  can  understand  them, — to  the  Xeyovre^  fitf  etvai  wvev-' 
fiUj  with  all  their  noise  about  spirit,  we  say  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  This  is  no  longer  error  but — either  a  frenzy  in  which  you 
have  lost  yourselves,  no  longer  to  know  that  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  in  Him — or  there  remains  nothing  else  but  Satan's 
conscious  lie  against  his  Creator,  '^  JTiou  art  not  my  God  I 
shalt  not  be  ray  Gtod  1"  by  which,  however,  he,  too,  cannot  and 
will  not  die  throughout  eternity,  for  even  Satan  as  Satan  mvst 
live  to  the  judging  God. 


ANSWEB  TO  THE  QUESTION  WHICH  IS  THE  GBEAT 

COMMANDMENT. 

(Matth.  xxii.  37—45 ;  Mark  xii.  29—87 ;  Luke  xx.  41—44.) 

Although  the  Pharisees  would,  otherwise,  be  quite  willing 
to  see  the  Sadducees  put  to  silence,  they  are  yet  not  satisfied 
that  this  should  be  done  by  JestM ;  his  smiting  answer  again  pro- 
vokes them  to  a  new  deliberation  as  to  whether  there  be  then  no 
way  at  all  in  which  they  can  get  at  him  I  One  of  their  num- 
ber, who  had  taken  part  in  this  deliberation  (for  so  must  we 
understand  Matthew),  brings  forward  a  new  question.  He  is  a 
Pharisee  as  regards  sect,  a  vofiiKo^  or  vo^iohtZcurKaKo^  (Luke  v. 
17  ;  Acts  V.  84)  t.«.,  one  who  knows  and  is  a  teacher  of  the  law 
as  regards  office  (Tit.  iii.  13),  although  this  again  was  only  an 
inferior  class  of  ypafifiarek,  hence  Mark  eU  t&v  ypafifiaricov.  A  t 
the  same  timey  however,  what  is  quite  consistent  with  this  and  is 
observed  by  Mark  immediately  before,  the  man  asks  his  question 
not  with  a  bad  but  a  good  intention,  from  an  interest  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  with  a  satisfaction  at  Christ's  former  answer : 
this  is  precisely  what  qualifies  him  for  being  the  eyKoOero^  to  the 
others  who  have  thus  pushed  him  forward.  There  is  no  necessity, 
therefore,  of  giving  a  difierent  interpretation  to  the  ire^pa^tDV  in 
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Matthew  (as  Olshausen,  ^^  from  a  well-meaning^spirit  of  enquiry")| 
but  the  expression  must  here  certainly  retain  its  bad  sense.  Mat- 
thew, however,  thereby  views  the  thing  upon  the  whole,  in  so  far  as 
this  question,  apart  from  the  disposition  of  the  questioner,  belonged 
to  all  the  meipafyiv  now  set  on- foot  against  Jesus.  The  interroga- 
tor himself  seeks  instruction,  the  others  however  are  ready  in  every 
case  to  dispute  upon  the  answer,  because  they  actually  hold  the 
question  to  be  a  disputed  puzzle-question  not  to  be  solved. 

Like  a  genuine  thorough  vofwei^  in  respect  also  of  tendency 
and  disposition,  who  would  zealously  prosecute  only  the  law 
(comp.  this  force  of  the  title  Luke  vii.  10,  x.  25)  and  knew 
nothing  higher,  he  brings  forward  as  fiaxH  voiiiicfi  (Tit.  iii. 
9)  a  question  at  that  time  much  disputed,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance indeed,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  true  answer 
to  it,  but  proposed  by  the  present  questioner  only  in  foolish  mis- 
understanding. Already,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  had 
Christ  rebuked  the  distinction  between  small  and  great  command- 
ments, in  so  &r  as  it  was  foolish ;  the  fools,  however,  at  the  last 
begin  anew  with  this,  and  give  him  occasion  to  say  something 
else  in  opposition  to  it.  Instead  of  letting  themselves  be  humbled 
by  the  spiritural  requirement  of  heart-obedience  towards  the  one 
God,  in  which  the  entire  law  is  a  unity,  they  had  endless  quar- 
rels about  the  question: — If  Moses  has  enjoined  upon  us  365 
prohibitions,  and  248  commands,  making  in  all  613  different  pre- 
cepts and  ordinances^ — surely  all  these  cannot  be  equally  im- 
portant, nor  every  transgression  equally  grievous  t  Which  then 
are  the  important,  and  which  the  inconsiderable  t  It  was  only 
indeed  because  they  were  conscious  of  transgressions  that  they 
asked  such  a  question ;  they  would  gladly  throw  away  at  least 
some  of  these  as  trifling,  and  they  did  so  in  their  perversity 
precisely  with  the  fiapvripoi^  tov  vofiov.  (Chap,  xxiii.  23.) 
This  inquirer  in  order  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Christ  presents  his 
question  in  the  most  sharp  and  difficult  form,  inasmuch  as  he  will 
have  a  single  commandment  specified  to  which  Christ  concedes 

1  So  R.  Simlai  in  the  Tractate  Makkoth  :  the  prohibitions  correspond 
to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year,  the  commandments  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  human  body,  the  sum  corresponds  to  the  word 
rnin  (which,  however,  make  only  611).  The  specification  in  Beer's 
Geschichte  d.  Juden.  1,  246,  255  S0. 
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pre-eminence  over  the  rest :  fieydXi]  iv  r^  vofup,  ue»  the  abso- 
lutely great,  the  greatest,  evrokij  above  all  the  rest.  (Mark  Trpoamf 
•n-dvravy  the  latter  to  be  taken  as  neuter,  the  chiefest  o(all  and 
of  every  sof%  for  iraa&v  and  iraa&if  r&v  hnoK&v  is  only  a 
c(»rrection  which  has  arisen  from  not  understanding  this.)  These 
pofjuKol  do  not  even  understand  the  unity  of  die  law  in  the 
spiritual  meaning  and  ground  of  all  its  single  commandments, 
therefore,  of  course,  much  less  do  they  understand  its  ineuffi- 
eieney  to  make  the  sinful  man  righteous.  Christ,  however, 
Again  bears  witness  to  both  these  truths,  as  he  had  already 
done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  in  particular,  he  here 
again  brings  forth  into  clear  prominence  the  fundamental  law  of 
perfect  love  that  judges  us,  tiie  fundamental  requirement  of  the 
whole  heart  for  Ood  and  our  neighbour  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
by  us  who  are  evil,  whereupon  he  then  intimates  whence  the 
grace  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  fulfiltnent  of  the  law  can 
alone  come,  viz.,  from  Christ  who  is  come  in  it.  He  teaches,  in 
the  first  place,  nothing  new  concerning  the  commandmenta^  for 
when  any  one  asks  him  about  the  law  he  never  £uls  to  refer  back 
only  to  Moses ;  but  that  which  is  overlooked  and  misunderstood 
he  brings  forth  into  its  true  light.  Christ  has  no  other  answer 
to  give  than  that  which  was  rightly  given  by  the  scribe  (Luke 
X.  27)  ;  but  this  answer  was  unfortunately  very  much  disputed ; 
there  did  not  exist  (as  Lange  thinks)  as  yet  ^^  a  harmonious  view 
respecting  it,  in  the  rabbinical  theology." 

Vers.  37,  38.  From  Deuteronomy, — from  the  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  letter  of  the  Sinaitic  law  already  contained 
therein,  which  afterwards  takes  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to 
repentance,  and  ends  with  the  promise  of  circumcision  of  the 
heart — ^from  this  book  does  Christ  adduce  the  one  greatest,  all- 
embracing  commandment.  Moses  has  already  expressed  it  so 
plainly  that  all  questioning  about  it  appears  as  blindness,  in  that 
place  where,  with  the  emphatic  ^^Hear  0  Israel  T  he  announces 
at  once  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
one  requirement  of  this  God  from  his  people,  thus  (according  to 
chap.  V.)  does  the  interpretation  of  the^r^^  commandment  begin 
fh)m  the  covenant-word  placed  before :  ^^  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
Oodr  Mark,  giving  the  citation  in  full,  has  the  '^^"^tg^  Vf^Vi 
before  it,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  what  follows,  and  indeed 
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belongs  to  it :  even  if  Christ  bad  not  here  expressed  it,  he  will 
yet  bring  it  to  mind,  presupposing  it  in  the  citation  of  this  well- 
known  passage.  As  and  because  God  is  one,  his  law  also, 
though  consisting  of  manifold  commandments,  must  have  a  unity 
flowing  from  His  being  and  will,  just  as,  from  the  same  ground, 
the  unity  also  of  law  and  promise  is  further  deduced  (Gal.  iii. 
20).  The  one  God  requires  the  whole  heart  united  in  itself 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.  11  \^^^  "Ti-i^)  in  one  love,  corresponding  to  His  love 

and  His  alone  loveliness.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou — the  entire  many  inwardly  and  outwardly,  with  spirit,  soul, 
and  body :  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original,  where 
'^^  (as  in  such  references  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Old  Tes- 

tament)  corresponds  to  the  innermost  part  of  the  man  or  the 
kernel  of  his  being  (which  is  then  more  exactly  called  mind)^ 
)JJQ2  corresponds  to  the  unity  of  all  changing  moods  or  states, 

V  V 

therefore  to  the  disposition  of  the  y^vxn  (proceeding  from  the 
will),  "Ib^}  to  sum  up  all,  corresponds  again  to  all  the  powers 

and  capacities,  as  well  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  of  the  body, 
carried  into  outward  action.  The  evangelists  deviate  here  from 
the  (also  not  quite  suitable)  rendering  of  the  LXX,  with  which 
Luke  X.  27  is  to  be  compared.  KapBia  is  quite  the  correct  ren- 
dering for  the  first ;  for  the  third,  however,  tcrx!^  is  not  mei'ely  not 
quite  so  correct,  but  (dividing  the  original  word  into  two)  there 
is  besides  the  explanatory  Sicofoia  which  has  alone  remained  in 
Matthew.  K  heart  and  soul  have  been  already  named,  then  Buh 
pota  can  only  signify  what  we  found  before  in  *it40'  ^^^^  ^® 
regard  as  profound  and  striking  the  very  much  overlooked 
remark  of  Grotius :  Biavoia^  hie  is  est  sensus,  qui  apud  TTlticy- 
didenij  Buivoiav  ^cn  irpo^  to  teaXbv  rfj^  Trpi^ew^ :  id  est,  in  id 
intentus  sum.  Idem  autem  valet,  sive  dicas  pro  viribus,  sive 
omni  studio  atque  contentions.  BecKs  interpretation  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  when  he  understands  Biavoia  of  ^'  the  inner 
movement  that  impels  toward  outward  objects,  and  works  through 
them,  the  impulse  of  thought,  and  will,  in  its  intercourse  with^ 
and  relation  to  the  outer  world."^  Luther  means  the  same  thing 
by  his  GemHth  according  to  the  old  usage  :  that  is  my  mind^  all 
my  heart  and  mind  is  in  it,  and  after  it.     With  all  thy  heart 

^  Bibl.  Seeleulehre,  p.  58,  comp.  p.  110. 
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— ^this  is  for  the  rest  clear  enough,  in  whatever  way  we  inter- 
pret the  following  expositions,  and  this  first  thing  is,  therefore, 
constantly  repeated  by  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets ;  only  at  2 
Kings  xxiii.  15,  is  the  original  passage  of  Moses  found  complete 
with  the  "^i^^      And  the  principal  word,  properly  speaking, 

which  embraces  all  commandments  in  its  unity — viz.,  TTiou 
shall  lave  ! — ^this  God  Himself  spake  at  first  from  Sinai :  To  those 
that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  6).  Conse^ 
quently  in  1  John  v.  3,  there  is  in  thesi  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
New  Testament,  but  there  is  certainly  in  praxij  as  regards  the, 
fiapelai  ovk  etaiv. —  TTiisis  the  chiefest  andgreatest  commandment, 
thus  with  simple  majesty,  in  his  decisive  and  instructive  answer, 
does  Christ  testify,  literally  :  the  Jlrst  and  great.  To  the 
fieyoKajy  which  was  all  that  was  in  the  question,  he  adds  the  con- 
firmatory irpanrfy  which  of  course  cannot  mean  the  same  thing, 
but  rather  furnishes  the  exegetical  proof  of  the  fjbeyaXr)  drawn 
firom  the  place  which  that  commandment  occupies.  For  this 
commandment  lies  already  in  the  Jlrst  word  from  Mount  Sinai, 
as  afterwards,  in  the^r^^  commandment  (according  to  the  expla- 
nation of  it  given  by  Moses,  and  confirmed  by  Christ,  that  all  things 
which  the  heart  loves  besides  God  and  out  of  Him  are  Q'^^-'^^ 

QV^n^),  it  in  like  manner  stands  again  at  the  head  of  the  deca- 
logue,  repeated  by  Moses  in  an  admonitory  form  in  Deutero- 
nomy ;  it  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  rank,  because  the  first  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  indeed,  should  be  seen  to  be  the  first 
previous  to  all  questioning  and  inquiring  about  the  command- 
ments I  If  Mark's  version  of  the  questionj  irpwrq  ircaniov  were  to 
be  taken  as  literally  genuine  (which,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt),  then  Christ  gives  a  different  sense  to  the  expression  in  the 
answer^  which  would  then  in  substance  say :  Canst  thou  then 
as  a  vofUKo^  be  only  asking  this,  hast  thou  not  read  what  the 
word  of  God  and  of  Moses  has  put  in  the  first  place  f  Now  what 
is  there  called  the  irpdnrj  is  the  irpdarq^  the  primum  praeceptum  is 
the  primarium — "the  commandment  put  according  to  God's  ar- 
rangement, in  the  first  place,  is  also  the  most  excellent  of  all." 
(Olshausen.)  Nay,  more,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  it  is  the 
only  commandment,  the  comprehensive  sum  of  all  existing  or 
conceivable  commands  and  prohibitions. 
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Yen  39^  40.  And  now  can  there  be  in  addition  to  this  a  Sevrip  a 
ipTo\i]\  Certainly ;  for  although  the  first  and  sole  fundamental 
commandment  were  sufficient  to  say  and  to  enjoin  everything,  it 
is  yet  not  enough  for  the  deaf  ears  and  hard  heart  of  man.  If  any 
man  saith,  I  love  Ood,  and  hateth  his  brother^  he  is  a  liar ;  but 
because  we  might  all  be  such  liars,  therefore  we  have  farther  this 
commandment  from  him,  that  he  who  loves  Ood  love  his  brother 
also.  The  explanation  of  the  enigma  of  this  commandment,  at 
first  represented  as  subordinate,  as  secondj  and  then  as  equally 
valid  with  the  first,  as  one  with  it,  was  a  new  answer  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  Airnishing  more  than  the  question  required,  but  yet 
only  thoroughly  exhausting  the  point  in  question.  The  Pharisee 
presents  himself  with  his  bumt-ofierings  and  sacrifices,  his  fast- 
ing twice  in  the  week,  and  his  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin, 
and  utters  the  most  fearfully  naive  lie  of  all  human  lies : — Do  not 
I  dien  love  my  God  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  that  I  have  and 
owe  to  Him,  and  rather  beyond  what  is  required  than  too  little  1 
In  opposition  to  such  stands  the  other  commandment  respecting 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  from  the  transgression  of  which 
the  Saviour  elsewhere  seeks  to  bring  conviction  home  to  them 
(Matth.  xix.  18 ;  Luke  x.  30).  God  indeed  can  say :  Behold 
I,  even  I,  am  He,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God  I  (Deut* 
xxxii.  39)  but  man  must  confess  before  God : — There  are  othere 
beside  me  I  There  are  men  like  me  before  God  who  has  created 
them  also,  and,  in  holy  right,  loves  them  all  alike,  men  who 
are  to  be  esteemed  equally  with  me.  Therefore,  before  God,  and 
for  God's  sake,  ought  I  to  give  up  idolatrous  selfishness,  and  as 
I  should  and  dare  love  myeelf  only  as  God's  creature,  a  vessel 
and  instrument  of  his  grace  and  honour,  in  like  manner  must  I 
love  my  neighbour  precisely  thus,  not  more  and  not  less,  and 
also  not  otherwise.  Therefore  also  Moses,  already  in  an  earlier 
book  and  chapter,  where,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  instruc- 
tive tracing  back  of  the  manifold  commandments  to  their  unity 
predominates,  utters  the  other  great  word  which  Christ  now 
adduces  and  places  beside  the  first : — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,  for  I  am  the  Lord  I  (Lev.  xix.  18.)  K  here, 
and  in  other  places,  the  unity  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
point  of  unity  of  all  obligations  and  all  conduct  towards  God 
and  man,  was   distinctly   indicated — ^yet   this   unity   was   first 
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brought  forward  and  made  to  shine  in  the  fiiU  light  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Christ.  Already  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant| 
aft^  adducing  special  commandments^  he  declares  this  word  con- 
cerning the  lore  of  our  neighbour  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic 
addition  which  nullified  ^it.  Now^  as  a  proper  conclusion  to 
all  his  teaching  He  says  with  the  most  perfect  clearness — ^in 
opposition  to  the  foolish  manner  of  isolating  and  separating  the 
enumerated  hnoXai  pursued  by  the  scribes  and  launders : — ^The 
second  not  merely  follows  the  Jirstj  and  is  placed  after  it^  but  is 
like  unto  it  I  Properly  ofAoicLf  ejusdem  indoliS|  quite  as  fundamen- 
tal and  comprehensive,  also  a  vpdn/fy  although  again  only  a 
SevrSpa  which  is  comprehended  in  the  unity  of  the  first.  The 
law  is  not  an  aggregate  of  all  sorts  of  requirements: — ^^  Thou  shalt 
do  this  and  that,  and  not  do  this  and  that  I "  as  is  the  fake  con- 
ception of  many  people  even  at  this  day,  but  a  living  oiganism : 
as  a  whole  (iko^  6  vo^jlo^)  it  is  one  in  these  two  commandments, 
which  are  diemselves  again  one  through  the  one  love  of  the 
whole  heart  towards  God  and  our  neighbour,  towards  our 
neighbour  for  Grod's  sake.  As  thyself-^not  merely  a  limitar 
tion  of  the  pre-supposed  and  existing  natural  self-love,  as  those 
think  who  again  outwardly  measure  the  words ;  but  a  complete 
removal  and  transformation  of  this  natural  selfishness,  in  which 
the  slighting  and  hating  of  our  neighbour  was  an  essential 
element,  so  that  a  new  love  in  God  arises,  which  knows  only  of 
the  equality  of  all  before  God's  holy  right,  in  God's  blessing  love. 
Therefore  (but  not  rather)  it  means  also  to  love  thy  neighbour 
as  truhfy  and  quite  as  thyself,  so  that  everj^thing  which  thou 
desirest  to  thyself  fix)m  God  and  thy  fellow-creatures,  be  also 
given  and  shewn  to  them.  God  by  no  means  requires  and  comr 
mands  thee  "  to  love  thy  neighbour  more  Jtlian  thyself,  for  this 
goes  beyond  what  is  right  ;^  nay  it  must  be  said,  properly  speak- 
ing, that  all  in  this  way  which  a  spontaneously  overflowing  love 
can  do,  cannot  be  called  more^  inasmuch  as  I  only  benefit  and 
satisfy  myself  and  my  innermost  impulse  of  love  in  this  sacrifice, 
just  as  God  himself  does  in  his  most  condescending  love  I     Or, 

^  Therefore  not  eh  Sartorius  expresses  it :  "  one's  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  oneself"  which  can  only  be  understood  of  the  wrong  "self." 
But  as  Jul.  Mttller  (Lehre  v.  d.  tSttude  i.  147,  note)  rightly  acknow- 
ledges :  "  There  remains  also  a  self-love." 
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in  giying  thyself  up  for  thy  neighbour,  dost  thou  actually  offend 
thy  true  self  f  Then  this  would  not  yet  be  the  true  thing,  thy 
love  would  not  yet  be  quite  lone. 

That  which  Mark  (probably  following  his  own  development  of 
the  thought,  as  similarly  elsewhere)  merely  repeating,  expresses 
thus,  ^^  There  is  none  other  greater  commandmant  than  these" — 
Matthew  gives  in  what  we  must  regard  as  the  original  expres* 
sion  of  Christ,  ver.  40.  In  fAeae  two  commandments  he  has  set 
forth  the  Decalogue  as  the  permanent  kernel  of  the  law  for  all 
men,  and  designated  it  according  to  its  two  tables.  The  old  con* 
troversy  of  the  churches  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  particu* 
lar  commandments  in  the  tables  finds  here  its  incontrovertibly 
clear  decision,  if  men  only  could  and  would  read  it.  Wherefore, 
then,  two  tables  of  the  one  law  for  the  expression  of  these  two* 
fundamental  commandments?  The  law  is  so  much  one,  diat 
not  even  its  two  tables  are  of  two  kinds,  but  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  also  is  required  even  by  the  first  n^pf^  ^i^^.     Yet  the 

second  table  is  a  second,  because  all  true  love  of  our  neigh*^ 
hour  springs  from  and  consists  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  saying 
of  the  moral-Pharisees,  ^'  I  love  my  brother  I"  so  long  as  they  hate 
Ood,  the  God  who  reveals  himself,  is  only  the  same  inverted  He.- 
The  Jive  commandments  of  the  second  table  which  are  summed 
up  in  the  second  word  we  find  written  at  Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10  ^ 
there  remain  for  the  first  the  five  which  speak  of  the  one  God,, 
and  his  true  revelation  without,  and  in  opposition  to,  every  likeness 
of  him  made  and  contrived  by  man,  then  of  His  name,  His  day^ 
and  of  His  human  representatives  and  images.  On  these  two 
commandments  hangs  the  whole  law,  Kpifiarai^ — this  may  be,  as- 
is  generally  supposed,  a  latina  locutio,  as  Fritzsche  says :  in  hoer 
utroque  praecepto  omnium,  quae  in  Y.  T.  leguntur,  legum  carda 
vertitur,  so  that  if  we  loose  this  one  double  band,  the  whole  haa 
nothing  more  to  hold  it  together,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground.'  It 
may  have  been  already  proverbially  rabbinical,  as  Hartmann' cites 
fix)m  the  Mischna  vi.  53  an  analogous  j^^f^*  Christ,  however,  as 

^  Vulg.  pendet — hence  Bengel  prefers  Kp€fxaTa&  to  the  Kptfuanrai^  cer- 
tainly as  regards  the  sense  rightly. 

^  The  Greek  usage  also  offers  something  similar,  as  in  Plato  (de  legg. 
viii.)  if  &p  KptfJMfjJinf  nacay^x'l  vokirov, 

3  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  A.  T.  init  dein  Neaen.  p.  130. 
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also  without  doubt  the  Rabinnical  saying,  appears  to  us  to  point  by 
the  metaphorical  expression  to  those  symbolical  tassels  worn  by  the 
Pharisees  on  their  garments,  and  enjoined  by  Moses  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  commandments  :  two  as  the  two  tables,  in  each  many 
threads,  but  bound  together  in  one  blue  string,  i.e,y  ^^  many  com* 
mandments  of  one  indivisible  heavenly  law  of  love."^  Finally, 
all  the  law  and  the  Prophets  ?  Just  as  is  meant  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (chap.  vii.  12,  and  v.  17).  And  the  Prophets — 
who  in  the  Spirit,  testify  further  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  letter,  as 
Moses  the  first  great  Prophet  does  in  Deuteronomy ;  in  the  first 
place  here,  in  so  far  as  they  demand  this  fulfilment,  insist  on  it, 
in  order  then  to  point  to  the  fulfilling  grace  and  the  future  Ful- 

filler. 

For  as  soon  as  the  spiritual  uniti/  of  the  law  is  recognized  by 

the  man  who  no  longer  occupies  himself  with  single  command* 
ments  in  order  to  self-justification,  its  insufficiency  can  and  will  also 
be  perceived.  Not  any  insufficiency  or  imperfection  of  the  law  in 
itself,  for  who  can  conceive,  command,  or  do  anything  more  per- 
fect, anything  reaching  higher  and  deeper  than  what  these  two 
fundamental  commandments  express?  But /or  us  the  command- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  what  we  have  lost  in  the  fall,  the 
hve  of  God,  and  therewith  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  We  are  rebel- 
lious children  and  disobedient  servants  from  our  birth,  as  our  tres- 
pass against  that  commandment  which  is  the  connecting  link  of 
the  two  tables,  and  which  in  another  sense  is  called  the  first  com- 
mandment, Eph.  vi.  2,  declares.  Not  even  the  slavish  fear, 
much  less  the  childlike  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  which  leads  to  love,  is  naturally  present  in  us  (Mai.  i.  6), 
until  at  least  sl  irvevfia  BovXeiat;  is  received  (Rom.  viii.  15),  but 
only  the  evil,  rebellious,  continually  sinning  fear  of  Adam  afier 
the  fall.  And  yet  it  is,  TTiou  shalt — hve  I  This,  although  all 
right  and  true  as  regards  God's  inviolable  claim,  is  yet,  as  regards 
the  fulfilment,  a  complete  contradiction ;  for  love  is  a  free  matter 
of  the  heartj  to  be  produced  and  forced  by  no  sliall.     Precisely 

1  Which  interpretation  given  by  V.  Meyer  we  are  inclined  to  prefer 
to  that  other  in  Lange,  according  to  which  the  threads  fastened  together 
would  be  "  the  varying  play  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts."  For  in  Num. 
XV.  39,  it  is  expressly  said  beforehand,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and 
remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord." 
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this  unnatural  ^'  ahair  is  the  handwriting  which  attests  bur  debty 
our  bankruptcy ;  if  there  were  love,  then  there  would  be  no  need 
of  this,  and  still  less  of  its  being  carried  out  into  mere  details : 
Thou  shalt  do  so,  thou  shalt  not  do  so — of  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, as  the  manifold  legislation  of  Moses  in  Israel  is  designed  to 
show,  there  is  no  end  to  be  found,  and  yet  all  are  in  vain.  Oh  that 
they  had  such  an  heart  I  Deut.  v.  29  ;  xxix.  4.  Let  this  book 
of  the  law  be  a  witness  against  thee,  31,  36.  But  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  xxx.  6.  This  alone  remains — 
as  already  Moses  also  says  as  a  prophet.  Moses  has  given  to  you 
the  law,  and  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law,  for  ye  seek  me  to  Mil 
me  (John  vii.  19),  with  hatred  against  God  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
in  one  and  the  same  manifestation  of  your  sin :  this  alone  remain- 
ed in  Israel  when  Christ  came,  comp.  Acts  vii.  52,  53*  With 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  strength-rthis  does  Christ  require  of 
us ;  but  the  whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  is  faint,  there  is 
no  soundness  in  it.  (Is.  i.  5,  6.)  And  if  thou  wert  to  treat  thy 
heart  as  a  garment^  and  to  cleanse  it  outwardly  in  the  mere  per- 
formance of  nothing  but  commandments,  and  wert  thou  to  carry 
the  ^*  categorical  imperative"  so  far  in  thy  virtue  (which  is  to  have 
all  the  more  value  the  more  it  is  extorted  from  an  unwilling 
heart — Oh  the  perversity  I)  as  to  give  up  to  the  gracious  God  not 
merely  ten  pieces  of  the  mantle  out  of  the  twelve,  as  Ahias  gave 
to  Jeroboam,  but  999  out  of  1000,  &c.,  yet  would  the  Lord 
answer :  I  cannot  take  it,  it  is  not  the  whole  I  and,  properly 
speaking,  the  whole  heart  with  all  its  disobedience  would  be  with- 
held with  the  tenth  or  hundred  thousandth  part  that  was  kept 
back.  For  rjpi^p  bbrj  n^e^^s  not  "as  much  as  possible" — 
namely  for  us  weak,  sinful  men. 

The  scribe  frankly  acknowledged  that  Christ  was  right,  re- 
peated with  all  the  delight  of  a  new  discovery,  the  great  truth 
long  since  known  to  him  from  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  and 
added  of  his  own  accord,  as  a  proof  that  he  understood  it,  the 
words,  "  this  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices ;" 
love  and  inclination  is  what  is  required,  not  service  and  work,  all 
that  is  outwardly  brought  as  an  offering  to  theLord,  is  ordained  and 
accepted  only  on  account  of  the  heart.  In  this  he  answered  vovve^^Af 
or  vovve-xpvTt^y  and  therefore  does  Christ  praise  him,  although 
(as  Braune  remarks)  only  with  measured  praise,  which  acknow- 
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ledges  the  clear  iniight  as  good,  and  now  exhorts  to  practical 
progress,  to  entering  in.  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Thou  standest  with  this  knowledge  at  the  door,  set  thy 
foot  on  the  threshold  of  repentance,  and  come  within  to  faith  I 
(Si  non  procul  es,  nitra:  alias  prsestiterit  procul  fiiisse.)  ^*I 
alone  am  what  thou  yet  wantest  T     (v.  Meyer.)     (Mark  x.  21.)^ 


Understand  we  now  without  going  farther,  how  profoundly 
the  question  concerning  Christy  which  the  Lord  Jesus  pro- 
pounds in  the  following  verses,  is  connected  with  the  answer 
respecting  the  law?  Christ  now  lives  and  moves  with  all  his 
thoughts  in  the  profound  unity  of  his  testimony  to  Israel  and 
the  world,  which  is  about  to  be  closed ;  whatever  presses  upon  him 
from  without  he  immediately  weaves  into  this,  and  makes  out  of 
everything  a  link  of  connection  always  leading  back  to  the  one 
thing.  First :  give  to  God  what  is  God*s,  yourselves  also  with 
your  whole  heart — this  was  the  requirement  of  the  law.  Then, 
secondly :  This  God,  who  entered  into  a  covenant  with  us 
already  in  the  law,  is  a  Ood  of  the  living^  he  has  already  said  to 
the  fathers,  as  also  to  Israel :  I  will  yet  be  your — ^the  sinner's — 
God,  and  give  to  you  what  is  mine,  what  you  have  not,  even  to 
the  extent  of  glorification  in  an  endless  life — this  was  the  promise, 
the  Gospel,  in  and  before  the  law.  The  third  question,  foolish 
as  it  may  have  been  in  its  setting  out  fix>m  the  external  concep- 
tion of  great  and  small  commandments,  his  wisdom  so  directs  in 
the  answer  that  he  now  at  the  conclusion  combines  the  two,  law 
and  Gospel.^  He  has  announced  the  law  in  its  two  fundamental 
commandments,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Malachi  declares  the  same,  chap.  i.  6  and  ii.  10  (comp.  chap, 
iv.  4.)  He  has  testified  that  Ood  is  love^  in  the  highest  comr 
mandment  which  can  only  require  the  same  love ;  forthwith  he 
shows  how  the  same  love  gives  itself  to  sinners  in  the  highest 

^  IrenaeuB  gives  an  apocryphal  addition  (haeres  i.  17^,  according  to 
which  Christ  is  represented  as  having  said  :  "  I  have  long  since  had 
the  desire  to  hear  such  words,  and  have  not  yet  fband  the  speaker." 

^  When  Braune  designates  these  three  questions  as  belonging  to 
politics,  phihsophi/j  and  morals^  it  is  only  the  opinion  of  the  questioners 
that  is  thereby  denoted — and  then  it  would  be  better  to  say  Dogmatics 
instead  of  Philosophy. 
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gift^  in  the  only  begotten  Son.  They  durst  not  ask  him  any 
more  qne8tion8(M  ark,  ver.  34),  for  he  who  will  not  repent  in 
presence  of  the  law  does  not  ask  willingly  or  earnestly  about 
Christ ;  He,  however,  does  not  leave  them,  but  asks  the  question 
himself,  in  order  yet  to  allure  them  to  grace.^  ^*  Here  the  great 
Prophet  at  parting  has  represented  the  great  sum  of  the  law  and 
the  Gosper* — we  say  with  Bengel,  and  all  intelligent  preachers 
on  this  passage. 

Vers.  41,  42.  You  have  in  your  Old  Testament  something 
eke  besides  law  and  commandments.  The  law  and  the  prophets 
— so  I  said ;  this,  however,  reaches  iarther.  The  end  of  all 
prophecy,  the  centre-point  of  all  the  propheUj  from  which  the 
proto-gospel  in  Moses  begins,  with  which  Malachi  ends,  is  the 
Christ,  whom  ye  look  for,  and  will  not  recognise  in  me.  How 
think  ye  of  this  Christ  ?  Le.  not  precisely.  What  think  ye  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  of  me  T  although  after  all  the  foregoing  testimony  of 
Christ,  and,  according  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Pharisees,  it  is 
almost  the  same.  How  think  yet  ue.  for  tohat,  according  to 
your  conception  and  opinion,  is  a  Christ  to  come  to  you,  am 
I  come  ?  Ah  I  this  they  knew  not  indeed,  because  they  knew 
not  the  law  and  their  sin.  Whose  son  is  he  T  Thus  asks 
Christ,  because  he  already  knows  what  they  will  say  to  this,  and 
what  he  will  then  say, — ^thus  does  he  at  once,  open  up  the  way 
to  his  Godrhuman  personality ,  in  which  alone  the  grace  and  gift 
of  God,  that  redeems  from  sin  and  establishes  the  law,  could  be 
given.^  David? s  son — the  name  denotes  their  Messiafij  accord- 
ing to  all  their  notions,  besides  whom  they  know  or  at  least  are 
willing  to  know  of  none  other.  '^  For  although  the  super-ter-- 
restrid  nature  of  the  Messiah  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
learned  (chap.  xxvi.  63 ;  John  vii.  27 ;  xii.  34),  yet  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  them  was  the  visible  worldHmonarch  of  the  tribe 
Davidr     (v.  Meyer.) 

'  Luke  has  lost  this  entire  connexion,  therefore  he  puts  the  testimony 
concerning  Christ  only  as  a  continuation  of  a  discourse  of  Christ  with- 
out the  intermediate  answer. 

^  How  lamentably  is  this  signification  of  the  fundamental  and  con- 
clusive question,  here  appearing  in  the  right  place,  evaded,  when,  for 
example,  Uase  can  only  think  ihat,  "  He  proved  to  them  his  dialectical 
embarrassment  by  proposing  a  sophislical  question  on  the  Messianic 
signification  of  the  1 10th  pRalm  ! !  " 


I 
»  I 
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Vers.  48 — 45.  What  David  has  said  ^i;  'jrvevfjuvn  (of  which 
we  shall  speak  afterwards)  Christ  here  interprets  in  a  literally 
grammatico-historical  way,  the  only  possible  way,  for  in  this 
plain  and  direct  utterance  no  spiritual  interpretation  is  needed ; 
the  words  and  letters  speak  clearly  of  themselves*  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  typical  connexion  for  this  110th  Psalm  in  David's  history, 
(for  it  is  still,  generally  speaking,  the  period  of  the  type),  and  we 
have  long  since  in  another  place  thus  traced  it :  ^'  David  restores 
in  the  conquered  Sion  the  Salem  of  Melchisedec,  as  the  successor 
of  whom  he  may  now  be  regarded ;  after  all  his  8u£Perings  and 
conflicts  he  fetches  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  acting  as  a  priest,  in 
order  henceforth  to  dwell  in,  or  beside  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
he  receives  through  Nathan  that  fundamental  promise  respecting 
the  everlasting  throne  of  the  Messiah."  But  it  is  far  from  the 
mark  to  say  (according  to  Hofmann's  system),  that  the  Psalm 
can  only  in  the  first  place  speak  of  this  type,  in  which  alone  the 
prophecy  is  aft;e.rwards  found.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy  rather 
only  connects  with  these  typical  relations,  inasmuch  as  he  here 
(which  is  well  to  be  observed),  teaches  the  same  king  David 
himself  to  call  his  archetype^ — him  who  is  to  come — not  his  son 
or  descendant,  but  his  Lord,  Christ  here  does  not  go  further 
than  the  beginning  of  the  profound  Psalm,  he  includes  also  the 
threatening  allusion  to  his  enemies  ;  that  other  word  concerning 
the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec,  the  Spirit  at  a  later  period  inter- 
prets in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^the  last  three  verses,  only 
the  last  time  will  bring  into  clear  fulfilment.  Christ  does  not 
say :  The  Holy  Spirit  has  said  by  the  mouth  of  David  what  he 
here  cites  (as  is  true  of  the  unconscious  typical  references  to 
Judas,  Acts  i.  16),  but  David  in  the  spirit  calls  him  Lordj  just 
as  before  Moses  calls  the  Lord  a  God  of  Abraham ;  therefore 
(he  means  to  say  that)  David  indicates  something  by  this — he  had 
thereby  plainly  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  a  divine  dignity  as 
belonging  to  a  man.  (2  Sam.  vii.  19;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17). 
This  appears  still  more  strongly  in  Mark:  avro^  ycLp  jiavtS 
elTrevy  David  himself  calls  the  promised  son,  his  Lord.  True, 
Christ  says  according  to  all  the  three  evangelists  merely  Kvpiov 
Kokei  or  Xiyei  not  expressly,  icuptov  avrovj  which  would  entirely 
correspond  to  the  Kvplip  /xou  in  the  citation  and  the  ueo?  au- 
rov  afterwards,  and  he  might  tliereby  at  the  same  time  point  to 
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ver.  5  in  the  Psalm  where  tlie  *»j^  actually  recurs  as  •ij^r^j ; 

still  this  remains  uncertain^  and  at  all  events  the  main  force  of 
the  proving  question  lies  in  this,  that  David,  also  in  reference 
to  himself,  ascribes  the  name  Lord  to  him  who,  in  other  respects, 
is  his  son.^  The  proof  of  the  divine  dignity  lies  first  of  all 
simply  in  the  icupltp  fiovy  then  as  doubling  its  force,  in  the 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  o£  Jehovsih.*  Jesus  might  certainly  have 
adduced  many  other  ^^  prophetic  passages  which  declare  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Messiah,"  such  as  Micah  v.  1,  ^^  the  goings  forth  from 
everlasting'  (which  the  high  priests  themselves  testified  of  to 
Herod),  Ps.  xlv.  7,  8,  D*»nSM  together  with  Q^nSM  similar  to 
what  we  have  here,  Mai.  iii.  1,  the  ^IM  ^^°  comes  to  his 
temple,  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  5,  the  f^^  ^3QV  ^^^  I'^SS  hi^  ^^^'  ^^"i* 
6,  even  ^pn^  Tf\7V'     ^^^  ^^  takes  as  being  most  suitable  the 

passage  which  comprehends  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord 
in  one  Divine  human  person,  and  Sir.  li.  10  in  the  very  remark- 
able words  ijreKaXeaafjLrjv  Kvpiov  iraripa  Kvplov  fjLOv  so  corres- 
ponds to  that  passage,  that  it  is  plain  believers  under  the  Old 
Testament  well  understood  it,  and  appropriated  it  to  themselves, 
nay  even  by  diligent  search  without  the  prophetic  spirit  correctly 
carried  it  farther  out.  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  from 
the  Psalms  as  a  whole  is  not  called  for  here,  but  belongs  to  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms ;  we  have  given  it  in  our  Psalms,  and 
now  only  observe  how  the  concluding  question  of  Christ :  irA: 
vm  airrov  iari ;  is  intended  to  draw  forth  precisely  that 
varipa  of  Sirach.  Am  I  then  a  blasphemer  when  I  call  God 
mj  father  and  myself  At<  Son  (John  v.  18)T    David  testifies  the 

^  With  great  injustice,  therefore,  does  Neander  maintain  that,  "  the 
argument  of  Christ  remains  valid,  even  although  it  could  be  proved 
that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the  psalm,"  (which  on  historical  and 
ezegetical  ground  must  be  denied.)  Our  "rabinnical  theology  of 
the  letter"  against  which  he  bids  us  be  on  our  guard  is,  as  we 
hope,  also  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  our  inteipretation, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  refutes  all  such  strange  caprice  which  can  only  take 
its  rise  and  subsist  from  the  want  of  proper  understanding  of  the  word 
to  be  interpreted. 

^  Whereupon  Bengel,  with  perfect  suitableness,  mentions  the  just 
inference  as  regards  the  state  of  humiliation ;  ergo  Dominus  Davidis 
erat,  antequam  ei  dicerst  Dominus  :  Sede. 
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same  of  me  as  the  Messiah  ;  he  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  is  cer- 
tainly the  Son,  to  whom  Jehovah  as  Father  gives  up  the  King- 
dom (Matth.  xxiL  2),  to  whom  the  same  divine  dignity  and 
honour  are  due,  since  only  on  this  supposition  can  David  already 
call  him  his  Lord  (comp.  John  viii,  56).  The  question  implies 
both  these  things  by  a  conclusion  drawn  backwards :  Can  he 
therefore  be  (mly  David's  Son  ?  And  how  is  this  Lord  of  David 
yet  at  the  same  time  his  Son,  as  was  before  affirmed  ?^  Is  he  not 
then  truly  the  Son  of  the  living  God  who  has  come  in  the  flesh, 
and  is  not  the  throne  of  David  promised  to  him  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  would  understand  it,  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  heaven  which  he  will  set  up  and  govern  from  above  (when  ye 
shall  have  exalted  him)  ?  Is  he  not  man  and  God  f  And  (which 
in  the  final  sense  and  aim  of  all  this  is  meant  to  be  indicated) 
mu8t  not  the  promised  Redeemer  be  this  in  order  to  redeem  you 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  f  (Bom.  viii.  3,  4.)  Thus,  in  this  last 
answer,  does  Christ  reach  far  beyond  into  future  developments 
and  fulfilments,  while  he  here  already  lays  down  at  least  the 
same  testimony  concerning  his  person  which  he  afterwards  de- 
clared upon  oath  before  Caiaphas.^ 

In  truth  only  the  faith  which,  in  the  same  spirit  by  which 
David  prophesied,  calls  Jesus  Lord,  and  recognises  the  God-man 


1  For  tbuB  hr  indeed  Hofmann  (who,  in  other  respects,  badly  perverts 
the  Psalm  and  Christ's  question  founded  upon  it)  sees  the  truth  which 
lies  clearly  on  the  surface,  and  needlessly  appeals  in  support  of  this  to 
what  Gerhard  says :  '*  that  these  words  treat  not  (merely  absolutely) 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  of  the  taking  of  his  human  nature  into 
fellowship  with  the  divine  subsistence."     (Weiss,  u.  Erf.  ii.  195). 

^  With  a  folly  to  lu  almost  incomprehensible,  or  rather  only  com- 
prehensible when  viewed  as  the  pnnishment  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Scripture,  the  acute  Schleiermacher  also  passes  by  this  dogmatical  point, 
and  so  wrests  the  words  as  that  Christ  means  only  to  say :  lie  also  can 
furnish  them  with  something  to  answer  thi^t  will  be  embarrassing  for 
the  Romans.  '*  As  they  interpreted  the  psalm  Messianically^  they  could 
not  answer  otherwise  than  -.—David  might  call  the  Messiah  at  the 
same  time  his  Lord^  because  this  was  to  be  Afar  mightier  King  than 
he  himself  was."  Apart  from  the  notorious  accommodation  to  the 
exegesis  of  that  time,  as  well  as  its  being  unworthy  of  Christ  ^  that  he 
should  have  proposed  any  question  only  in  order  to  embarrass"  (as  even 
Neander  says  here^ — ^is  there  sense  and  understanding  in  the  idea,  that 
any  one  should  call  a  future  greater  king  than  himself,  therefore  his 
Lord? 
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in  hiniy  can  solve  the  enigma  of  the  existence  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  find  the  salvation  and  the  righteousness  which  the  law  can- 
not give.  Wluxt  think  ye  of  ChrUt  f  This  is  since  then  ^^  the 
life-question  of  the  millenniums ;"  he  who  does  not  ask  it  has  it 
ever  anew  proposed  to  him  by  Him  who  is  Himself  the  answer. 
This  is  the  heart-question,  die  life-question  that  decides  all; 
avoid  this  question  and  deny  the  answer,  if  thou  wouldst  one  day 
become  a  footstool  with  the  enemies  I  ^^  Yes,  if  it  could  be  said, 
pointing  to  Moses :  Here  is  a  greater  than  Christ,  and  pointing 
to  the  law :  The  o£Sce  of  the  letter  which  kills  and  condemns 
has  greater  clearness  than  the  office  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Christ,  which  gives  the  spirit  and  preaches  righteousness  I — if 
it  could  be  said :  The  law  has  given  Christ,  the  law  is  the  end  of 
Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  the  gospel,  by  the  works  of  the  law  is 
man  made  just  before  God — then  might  one  give  the  first  place 
to  the  question  : — Which  is  the  principal  commandment  in  the 
Law  T*'  But  because  Christ  alone  makes  truly  alive  by  the  Spirit 
those  who  are  dead,  pours  his  love  wherewith  he  has  loved  us,  the 
love  of  God  into  the  heart,  in  order  to  the  Ailfilment  of  the 
commandments  which  have  become  new  in  him :  therefore  it 
remains  that  He,  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  as  man  has  redeemed 
us  and  as  God  sits  at  God's  right  hand,  now,  and  at  a  ftiture  day, 
should  make  the  great  separation  and  decision  at  his  right  hand 
and  his  left.  If  ye  hate  me — then  is  your  condemnation  certain 
along  with  my  enemies.  I£  ye  love  me — ^then  keep  my  com- 
mandments! (John  xiv.  15,  Christ  now  takes  the  place  of  Je- 
hovah, Ex.  XX.  6,  comp.  John  xvi.  23.) 

Thus  has  Christ  left  to  us  the  fundamental  article  of  the  sim- 
plest catechism  in  law  and  gospel,  as  his  last  doctrine  according 
to  the  Scripture ;  thus  has  he  confirmed  and  repeated  the  two 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  namely,  the 
requirement  of  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  spiritual  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  promise  that  He  is 
come  as  the  alone  fulfiUer.  The  Pharisees  contradict  both,  do 
not  repent  in  presence  of  the  law,  and  do  not  believe  on  Christ ; 
therefore  follows  the  now  thoroughly  prepared  wo  denounced 
against  them,  chap,  xxiii. 
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But  before  proceeding  to  this  we  must  be  allowed  a  short  and 
unavoidable  digression^ suggested  by  the  iv  trpevfiari !  which  we 
have  reserved  till  now  against  the  ypafifiareU  of  the  present  day  I 
Christ  presupposes  as  what  was  at  that  time  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  scribes,  and  what  he  confirms  by  his  acknowledg- 
ment, that  David,  in  the  ex.  Psalm,  speaks  of  his  Son,  the  future 
Christ ;  in  like  manner  he  takes  for  granted  as  a  thing  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Psalm,  so  that  he  can  build 
the  proof-question  upon  it.     His  ev  uvevfiarif  or,  as  Mark  has  it, 
ip  irpevfian  ar^t^,  is  none  other  than  the  \2^^n  TTHl  ^^  ^^® 
Jewish  ihsory  of  inspiration^  solemnly  acknowledged  by  him, 
and  taken  for  granted  as  a  common  truth  between  him  and  his 
enemies,  and  which  therefore  (although  by  ignorance  it  may 
be  reproached  as  Jewish)  must  remain  also  as  thoroughly  the 
Christian  idea  of  inspiration.     For  it  is  that  of  Christ  himself. 
Christ  does  not  mean  here  to  open  up  as  something  new,  that 
David  speaks  and  prophesies  in  the  spirit  only  in  this  Psalm^  but 
he  presupposes  along  with  his  opponents  the  same  thing  of  the 
entire  ^//3Xo9  '^aXfmv  (Luke  xx.  42,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  2) 
nay,  as  shortly  before,  of  all  the  ypa<fHu^.   Here  then  is  the  sedes 
doctrinae  de  inspiratione  according  to  the  teacher,  whose  authority 
exceeds  that  of  ail  the  Rabbins  of  that  day,  and  all  the  doctors 
of  this  :  what  he  here  calls  irvevfMa  is  the  Svvafiif:  rod  deov  before 
ascribed  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.     And  can  we,  his  disciples, 
call  ourselves  Christians,  and  Christian  theologians,  if  we  treat 
the  Old  Testament  humanly,  if  we  shun  the  offence  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  him  now,  as  the  Jews  did  that  of  the  cross  t     We  are 
called  Christians,  and  so  long  as  in  this  the  name  Christ  and 
Christianity  yet  lives,  it  points  us  ever  back  again  to  the  Old 
Testament.    The  dogmatical  question.  What  think  ye  of  Jesus  f 
when  it  comes  into  the  true  ^^  Christian  consciousness,''  becomes 
one  with  the  exegetical  question  which  stands  here.  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  I     For  Jesus  has  said,  I  am  this  Christ  I     The 
apostles  'preached  'that  he  is  the  Christ.     Only  on  the  corner^ 
stone  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  is  "  the  Church."  together 
with  its  true  consciousness,  built.     A  Schleiermacherian  theo- 
logy without  the  Old  Testament  wants  the  ground-stone  and 
cope-stone,  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  itself. 
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The  idea  of  inspiration  in  its  strictness  and  purity  attesting  it- 
self by  the  Scripture  (the  one  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  common),  is  9l  fundamental  idea  of  theology,  and 
not  until  theology  has  again  completely  recovered  this  idea  which 
it  has  unhappily  almost  lost,  can  it  again  be  a  truly  Christian 
and  Bible  theology,  for  both  these  are  one.  Not  until  the  im- 
proper admissions  and  concessions  even  of  believers  on  this  de- 
cisive question  come  to  an  end,  will  their  position,  as  opposed 
to  the  negative  theologians,  assume  a  fixed  and  decided  form. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  agreeable  to  the  present  writer,  ^^  properly- 
speaking  to  stand  alone  in  an  age,"  as  long  ago  Umbreit  said  of 
me,  and  recently  again  Dr  Tholuck  to  the  same  effect — and  it  is 
even  yet  almost  true ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  consolation 
enough  to  stand  with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  may  be  that 
my  Scriptural  writings  are  for  a  while  longer  ^^  to  have  the  fate 
of  being  more  rejected  than  examined,"^  but  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly last  long,  for  the  fearfully  consistent  opposition  of  those  who 
are  entirely  unbelievers  will  drive  the  believers,  even  for  the  sake 
of  a  like  coneiatenctf^  into  the  true  stronghold,  into  the  Scripture 
and  power  of  God,  which  alone  is  impregnable  to  the  Saddu- 
cees. 

The  inspiration,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  belonging  to  the 
Scripture,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Spirit  in  the 
thinking  and  life  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  in  general — this  in^ 
epiratian,  properly  so-called,  we  steadfastly  maintain,and  without 
it  we  know  and  acknowledge  no  Scripture.  The  theory  of  the 
orthodox  school  which  has  appeared  since  Calov  and  Quenstedt 
may  on  one  side  be  very  defective,  inasmuch  as,  contraiy  to  the 
evidence  which  science  has  now  discovered,  it  puts  aside  human 
co-operation  by  the  supposition  of  human  passivity ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  in  as  far  as  it  sets  up  a  specific  difference  between 
revelaiio  and  inspiration  it  is  most  incontrovertibly  right.  He 
who  denies  this  has  to  do  neither  with  Calov  and  Quenstedt,  nor 
with  V.  Meyer  and  Stier,  but  with  the  Lord  Christ  and  all  his 

^  As  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  almost  as  much  as  possible  ignored  by 
the  theologians  of  the  guild  and  the  chair,  bo  that  many  a  one  can  pass 
through  his  studies  and  yet  hear  very  little  of  me,  (or  besides  of  J.  F. 
V.  Meyer,  the  great  master).  A  different  class  of  readers,  however, 
who  are  not  ungrateful  to  me,  is  happily  on  the  increase. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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apostles,  not  to  say  all  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning.  Of  Dr  Hahn's  24th  paragraph  in  his  text- 
book of  the  Christian  faith,  for  example,  an  exact  refutation  may 
be  found  in  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine,  &c.,  &c.  ;^ 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  proposition  there  laid  down,  to  the 
eiBPect  that  revelation  and  inspiration  are  according  to  the  Scripture 
in  substance  not  at  all  different,  declares  what  is  entirely  false. 
The  revelation  and  institution  of  the  old  covenant  is  not  what 
generally  speaking  obtained  and  subsisted  in  Israel,  not  a  spurious 
^^  Hebraism,"  which  in  a  merely  natural  way  acconmiodated  itself 
to  the  historical  development  of  the  people,  but  what  God  gave 
and  ordained  by  his  servants  for  this  people.  More  particularly, 
the  ground  of  the  canonical  authority  and  supernatural  import 
of  their  Scriptures  is  not  what  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  in 
general  in  these  men,  but  what  the  Spirit  in  particular  gave  to 
them  to  write.  David  was  not  always  so  hv  irvevfiaTi  as  when 
he  sang  prophetic  psalms.  That  their  exalted  activity,  their  being 
in  the  Spirit  while  composing  these  testimonies,  stands  connected 
with  their  whole  life  in  the  Spirit  otherwise  is  certain,  conform- 
ably to  the  psychological  law  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  human  spirit.  The  one  is  as  regards  the  other  not  a  thing 
of  indifference,  for  indeed  they  were  holy  men  of  God — but  this 
is  not  yet  one  and  the  same  with  being  specially  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  which  belongs  specially  to  the  iXdXrf- 
o-ai/,  ue.y  according  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  equivar- 
lent  to  eypay^ap.  For  to  read  here,  ^^  As  the  holy  men  spake  so 
also  they  wrote" — is  certainly  an  exegesis  against  all  connexion 
with  other  passages,  for  see  Jam.  iu.  2.  Did,  then,  those  im- 
perfect men  who  offended  in  word  commit  mistakes  also  in  their 
writings?  And  who  will  judge  as  to  these  errors?  The  Spirit 
in  us,  which  we  have  in  higher  measure  in  order  to  this  1  Where, 
then,  remains  the  idea  of  the  Kavdw,^  which  yet  Nitzsch,  for  ex- 

^  This  might  be  found  to  be  very  different  from  Tholuck's  review 
in  the  new  *'  Deutsche  Zeitschrifb"  which  makes  short  work  of  the 
subject.  How  many  strong  and  decisive  statements  are  there,  too, 
against  those  friends  of  the  truth  who  still  speak  sometimes  obscurely 
and  with  wavering  concessions  1 

'  Nullo  modo  posset  Scripture  sacra  pro  regula  vitae  ac  fidei  haberi, 
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ample,  holds  &st,  although  his  affirmation,  that  in&llibility 
belongs  onlj  to  the  whole  as  such,  seems  meant  by  him  as  going 
even  bejond  the  truth  1  So  long  as  I  can  read  and  tliink,  no- 
thing will  move  me  from  the  convictioni  that  Christ  ascribes 
an  iniallibility  to  the  single  yeypaTrrai  as  such,  and  that  because 
it  is  a  y^pairroi?  Christ,  when  he  says  JaviS  iv  wveufMTij 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  David  was  always  in  the  Spirit,  but 
he  certainly  means  that  his  psalms  were  written  in  the  Spirit ; 
again  he  means  this,  not  merely  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole,  but, 
of  the  most  special  ^^-^m  and  ^yify^^  ^^J,  which  stands  in  the 
110th  Psalm.  The  true  theory  of  inspiration  must,  therefore, 
stand  fast  in  that  centre,  from  which  in  the  New  Testament 
the  immovable  word  ^  ypa^  sounds  forth,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
Christ  eveiy  f^iirfpairtai  receives  its  own  ^AyLr\v*  And  because 
now  the  New  Testament,  as  the  completion  of  the  Scripture, 
plainly  puts  itself  on  the  same  level  of  authority  with  that  which 
it  has  before  ascribed  to  the  old  Scripture  (this  every  word 
breathes  and  expresses  without  special  dicta,  which,  moreover, 
are  not  wanting) — so  also  is  a  special  inspiration  of  ikat  which  is 
written  here  in  like  manner  the  only  true  conclusion.  Although 
so  many  believing  theologians  still  reject  this,  and  (as  for  example 
Lange)  declare  the  supposed  ^^  abstraction,  whereby  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writing  is  separated  from  the  inspiration  of  the  life" 
(but  who  is  for  making  this  separation  ?)  to  be  ^^  somewhat  Tal- 
mudistic" — we  yet  know  assuredly,  and  will  never  grow  weaiy 
of  asserting,  that  all  rejection  of  the  specific  miracle  maintained 
in  the  yiypairrai  is  only  ultra  et  contra  Scripturam  sapere. 

With  respect  now  to  prophecy  in  particular,  the  import  of  all 
prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  which  God,  by  the  reve- 
lation of  his  Son,  has  determined  to  accomplish  in  the  days  of  the 
new  covenant,  in  the  time  of  the  frilfilmcnt  or  D*iQ^n  n*nnM» 
and  has  therefoi*e  announced  it  beforehand  in  the  time  of  prepa- 

si  scriptores  saeri  non  alia  gavisi  fuissent  Btoirytwrrl^  cum  homines 
etiam  pii  et  sancti  falli  queant  variisque  erroribus  sint  obnozi.  Bad- 
d»ii8  Institatt  i.  2,  10. 

^  Against  Ho£Fmano,  ^ho,  in  his  ''  Schriftbeweis  "  (i.  567  s.),  will 
only  admit  the  validity  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole,  aooording  to  its 
ooliective  import,  there  remains  this  very  serious  question  :  .  What, 
then,  is  to  be  made  of  the  special  yiypanrai —  ? 

N  2 
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ration.  (Acts  iii.  14*)  As  the  Hie  of  fiiith  in  the  pions  had, 
from  the  rery  first^  no  gronnd  on  which  to  rest  without  some 
expectation  o(  eternal  life  with  their  Grod,  in  like  manner  all  the 
temporal,  provisional  leadings  and  institations  of  Grod,  with  refe- 
rence to  his  people,  hare  no  Swafu^  and  no  tAo9  without  the 
all-pervading  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  The  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  for  the  blessing  of  all  nations^  of  the  Shiloh  nnto  whom 
the  obedience  of  the  nations  is  dne,  of  the  Son  of  David  who  is 
to  bnild  the  Temple  and  Kingdom  fer  ever,  of  the  Messiah,  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  one  with  the  looking  forward  to  the  advent 
in  general,  as  is  rightly  denoted  bj  the  Jewish  theological  qV^ 

T 

l^rff^>    This  reference  and  annunciation  consists,  however,  paH/y 

in  tiie  inner  meaning  and  spirit  of  all  the  events  and  institu- 
tions in  general,  corresponding  to  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  people,  partly  in  special  testimonies  given  from  time  to 
time.  The  latter,  which  is  still  to  be  distinguished,  for  example, 
from  the  true  writing  of  history  by  the  Qii^ttJ^n  D^'MXU  ^  P*^^ 
phecy  in  the  more  limited  sense.  What  is  the  aim  of  these  spe- 
cial vaticinia  which  announce  beforehand^  through  the  succes- 
sion of  ages  in  regular  development,  and,  like  shadows  of  the 
events,  precede,  all  that  God  does — as  also,  in  constant  reference 
to  Israel's  election,  progress,  and  destiny,  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  the  history  of  his  person^  on  which  it  is  founded?  In  the 
first  place,  to  strengthen  and  call  forth  the  then  expecting  feith, 
and  to  ward  off  a  false  resting  in  what  was  merely  temporary, 
kindly  to  hold  forth  a  pledge  of  the  knowledge  of  him  who  was  to 
come.  Both  those  who  immediately  received  these  oracles  of 
God  (Ps.  ex.  ^';y^  D^?)'  ^^^  those  to  whom  they  were  further 
communicated,  were,  with  anxious  longing,  to  search  into  their 
meaning ;  for  prophecy  arose  to  satisfy  this  longing  awakened 
within  them  by  Grodj  and  did  not  arise  in  a  natural  way 
out  of  it  (see  Dan.  ix.)  The  principal  aim  of  prophecy, 
however,  extended  far  beyond  the  imperfect  understanding 
of  it  which,  even  with  the  accompanying  private  interpre- 
tation of  the  Spirit,  alone  was  possible,  to  the  advent  itself. 
That  Israel  might  certainly  know  the  Messiah  when  He  came, 
if  only  they  would  ;    that  Christ  himself,  as  a  man  and  an 
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Israelite,  might  have  a  light  for  his  path,  a  means  of  developing 
and  confirming  his  fiuth,  prepared  by  the  Father  ;^  that  the 
believers  of  the  New  Testament  might  henceforth,  in  like  man- 
ner,  through  the  wondrous  word  of  the  centuries,  fortify  their 
fidth  in  the  unity  of  all  revelations  of  God,  even  to  the  last  in 
his  Son,  their  certainty  that  he  to  whom  they  live  ia  the  one  that 
was  to  come  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  eternal  counsel ; 
Jinalb/,  that  in  the  last  days  the  ancient  covenant-people,  return- 
ing from  their  blindness,  might  be  convinced  by  its  holy  letter 
preserved  even  till  that  time : — all  this  is  the  design  I 

The  source^  firom  which  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  in  the 
more  limited  sense  proceeded,  is  not  the  Ibia  hrtKwrv;  of  a  pre- 
sentiment, conjecture  or  desire,  which,  although  at  first  awakened 
within  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  yet  fiirther  developed 
in  themselves  in  a  natural  and  human  way,  but  the  saying  of 
Gody  coming  always  anew  into  their  human  consciousness,  which, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  days,  when  every  mystery  of  God  thus  spoken 
is  fulfilled  and  ended  (Bev.  x.  7)  might  and  was  intended  to  be 
partly  understood,  and  partly  not  understood;  which,  precisely 
on  this  account,  clothed  itself  partly  in  literally  plain  words,  in 
words  entirely  understood  by  the  {MX>phets,  partly,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  dark  hints,  and  an  under^enee^  which  only  the  Spirit  of 
God  himself  knows  and  interprets.  The  Spirit  of  Christy  as  Peter 
says,  was  in  the  prophets,  so  that  they  must  needs  search  into 
the  words  of  their  own  mouth,  and,  on  account  of  the  darkness 
that  hid  other  things,  only  abide  by  what  had  been  revealed  to 
them,  namely,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  usy  they  did  mi- 
nister these  Oiings  (1  Pet.  L  10 — 12).  But  because  the  word  of 
the  Spirit  was  yet  a  word  coming  through  the  mouth  of  men 
and  the  thoughts  of  men,  therefore  was  the  knowledge  of  these 
holy  men  themselves  the  medium  of  utterance  employed  by  the 
Spirit  in  a  manner  quite  as  conformable  to  natmre  as  it  was  mi- 
raculous :  every  prophet  speaks  what  is  given  to  him ;  &r  as  it 
may  reach  beyond  his  time,  it  yet  as  a  whole  bears  the  peculiar 

^  And  yet  ihere  are  those  who  will  here  venture  openly  to  impute  to 
him  a  Jewish-limited,  and,  on  account  of  his  humanity,  national  sphere 
of  vision,  in  the  belief  and  the  understanding  of  the  Scripture — him  who 
first  brought  to  Israel  and  the  world  the  fall  belief,  the  entire,  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scripture. 
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form  of  his  time  and  person,  which  the  same  God,  by  the  coarse 
of  nature  and  grace,  has  wisely  prepared  with  a  view  to  this. 
The  prophet  says,  indeed,  many  things  which  he  himself  does 
not  quite  understand,  but  nothing  in  regard  to  which  he  has  no 
thoughts  or  reflections  at  all,  and  which  is  not  somehow  con- 
nected with  his  own  consciousness.  And  thus,  according  to  this 
theory  of  inspiration,  the  prophetic  writings  are  truly  "  organic 
wholes,  and  living  products  of  a  mmd  affected  by  the  surround- 
ing external  and  internal  relations"— (in  the  words  of  Bleek) — if 
only  we  reckon  among  these  internal  relations  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration very  essentially  affecting  the  mind. 

The  Christ  of  prophecy,  about  whom  Christ  in  the  words  wepl 
rod  Xpiarov  asks,  as  concerning  a  person  who  is  the  same  with 
his  person  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  top  XfnaroPy  and  ver.  44,  v€pl 
ifi6v)j  is  a  figure  which  is  complete  and  consistent  in  its  totality.^ 
It  is  not,  therefore,  that  (one  knows  not  what)  *^  ideal"  Christ 
who  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  presentiments,  half  agreeing  and 
half  disagreeing  with  each  other,  such  as  many  at  this  day  speak 
of.  These,  indeed,  have  also  a  kind  of  "  prophecy,"  the  idea  of 
which,  however,  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  idea  of  this  word 
that  obtains  elsewhere  among  heathen,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
namely,  ^^  a  foretelling  of  events,  based  on  divine  communica- 
tion" (see  also  Acts  xi.  28,  xxi.  11).  Qcsvpi^inX  prophecy  in  this 
sense,  in  so  &r  as  it  stands  in  the  canon,  is  a  product  of  a  higher 
degree  of  inspiration,  and  its  most  evident  proo^  just  as  that 
^^  prophesying,"  or  inspired  speaking  in  another  sense,  which  the 
Scripture  also  knows,  indicates  a  concentrated  and  stronger  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  human  spirit.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that,  in  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 


'*  Christ,  the  promised  One,  everywhere  explains  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  most  essential  respects  of  himself,  and  applies  it  to  his  own  per- 
son, just  as  a  man  points  to  a  picture  which  represents  him."  Y. 
Meyer,  as  editor  of  De  Wette's  psalms,  see  Krit.  Krslnze,  p.  396.  Yet, 
as  may  be  strictly  proved  by  a  genuine  exegesis  of  the  prophetical 
word,  what  Jnl.  MUller  maintains  is  wrong,  viz.,  "that  the  Messianic 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Covenant  respecting  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  was 
fulfilled,  but  at  the  same  time  infinilely  exceeded,"  The  fulfilled  reality 
indeed  exceeds  the  prophecy  in  clearness ;  in  other  respects,  however 
— if  only  one  reads  now  in  this  clearness — it  has  nothing  essential, 
which  had  not  been  already  indicated  beforehand. 
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there  is  no  special  term  for  the  foretelling  of  the  fiiture ;  it  has 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  appeal  of  the  tme  God  to  this  as  only 
coming  from  Him,  and  that  precisely  where  this  prophesying 
appears  more  strikingly  than  it  had  ever  done  before,  in  Isaiahy 
for  example,  chaps,  zlii.  8,  9,  xlvi.  9, 10,  so  that  the  present  false 
theory  can  no  longer  believe  and  understand  it.  By  right  no  one 
should  give  to  9^  presentiment  of  the  future,  developed  from  the 
human  spirit— />rcp«a^ufn — the  name  of  a  prophecy,  or  vaticiniumj 
in  the  theological  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  this  name  is  without 
doubt  rightly  applied  to  an  intuition  given  in  the  first  place  in 
the  natural  horizon  of  the  present,  and  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
life,  to  which,  through  tiie  providence  of  Grodj  a  typical  character^ 
flowing  from  the  general,  adheres :  namely j  when  this  Providence, 
as  one  that  specially  takes  care  of  the  canon,  YiSA  foreseen  the  eay 
pression  of  this  intuition  in  the  ypatpfiif  and  has,  precisely  by  in- 
spiration, given  it  a  co-ordinate  place  with  the  more  conscious 
prophecies.  That  the  human  consciousness  of  its  meaning  does 
not  essentially  belong  to  the  idea  of  prophecy  according  to  the 
more  concrete  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  but  that, 
all  the  more  on  this  account,  the  idea  of  a  divine  guidance  and 
inspiration  belongs  to  it,  is  evident  from  the  case  of  Caiaphas» 
(John  xi.  50,  51.)  But  the  holy  men  of  God  were  far  from  pro- 
phesying always  unconsciously,  and  they  never  did  so  properly 
as  Caiaphas.  This  leads  us  into  a  province  where  the  be- 
lieving interpretation  has  been  mainly  combated  and  charged 
with  the  worst  caprice,  into  the  miraculous  province  of  that 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks,  while  the  persons  by  whom  he 
speaks  do  not  fully  understand  it.  Here  ''  the  difference  be- 
tween the  immediate  and  the  mediate,  between  the  unconscious 
and  the  conscious  in  the  human  spirit,"  as  already  psychology 
shows  what  is  analogous  to  it  everywhere,  is,  at  all  events  in  the 
province  of  the  Scripture,  to  be  well  considered  and  rightly 
understood.  If  too  great  emphasb  is  laid  on  the  unconscious- 
ness— ^then,  forgetting  the  Scripture-inspiration,  one  finds  again 
only  such  '^  presentiments  as  the  pious  writers  themselves  were 
not  able  to  master,  were  not  able  clearly  and  entirely  to  express^ 
scarcely  even  to  stammer  out."  This,  then,  is  held  "  from  its 
very  nature,  to  be  ever  something  general,  indefinite,  floating  in 
the  air ;"  and  so  the  testimony  of  the  prophetic  Spirit  adduced 
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in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  highest  degree  deari  most  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  into  an  incomprehensible  chiaro-oscuro^  the 
exegesis  of  which  is  forbidden  to  every  one.  On  the  contraiy, 
all  that  the  Holy  Ghost — so  soon  as  we  attach  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  this  great  word  itself— has  given  to  the  sacred  writers  to 
say,  remains  most  certain  and  definite,  whether  this  be  simply 
and  plainly  in  their  words,  as  information  destined  for  the  Old 
Testamenti  or  whether  it  be  an  enigma  lying  deeper,  reserved 
for  the  iiitare.  In  the  latter  case,  what  is  concealed  becomes 
manifest,  the  slight  intimation,  according  to  its  original  divine 
intention  J  is  exalted  into  the  light  of  distinct  definiteness,  t.e.,  in 
other  words,  the  Scriptore  is  opened  (Acts  xvii.  3 ;  Lnke  xxiv. 
45),  so  soon  as  the  same  Spirit^  who  would  there  speak  mysteri- 
oosly,  now  becomes  the  interpreter  of  hie  own  words.  We  see, 
also,  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  cite  and  make  use  of  such 
hjrponoetic  testimonies,  without  distinction  fix>m  the  others.  ^^The 
formula  Iva  7r\ffpa>0§  is  frequently  applied  to  types  the  same  €u  if 
they  were  prophecies," — says  Nitzsch  ;  from  this  it  precisely 
follows,  however,  that  they  are  prophecies,  and  the  consciously 
prophesying  subject  is  properly  always  in  the  end  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  regards  the  under^enssy  also,  there  is  in  it  no  essential 
token  of  its  having  been  unknown  to  the  inspired  writer;  this 
may  certainly  have  been  the  case,  but  it  may  quite  as  well  have 
been  the  contrary.^  Only  the  man  who  holds  no  special  inspira- 
tion must  anxiously  inquire  what,  and  how  much,  the  writers 
had  in  their  own  thoughts  in  connection  with  their  words — a 
question  which  can  now  never  he  settled.  We  should  think  that 
when  such  a  one  reads  honestly  and  uprightly  the  wondrous 
word  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  must  find  so  much  that  is  uncer- 
tain, obscure,  and  fiill  of  presentiment,  so  much  that  is  invested 
and  played  around  by  a  second  sense,  as  to  make  him  despair  of  at 
all  interpreting  the  thoughts  in  these  words.  But  he  who  pro- 
poses the  grand  question.  What  does  the  Holy  Ghost  testify 
here  t  considers,  indeed,  the  historically  personal  references  and 
media  in  the  human  consciousness,  in  so  far  as  they  present 
themselves  to  him  ;  where,  however,  the  word,  read  in  the 
light  of  the  fundamental  intention  and  special  interpretation  of 

1  See  my  Einleitung  zu  den  Psaltnen  p.  8. 
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the  New  Testamenti  begins  to  loose  itself  from  the  natural  ground 
of  the  time  when  it  was  written,  he,  notwithstanding,  continues  to 
read  confidently  without  troubling  himself  much  as  to  what  the 
prophet  may  or  may  not  have  understood  concerning  it.  We 
have  now  to  do  not  merely  with  ^^  the  train  of  thought  of  the 
ancient  kings,  prophets,  and  other  mere  (t)theopneusts*' — in  which 
the  person,  history,  and  kingdom  of  Christ  were  already  compre- 
hended in  extenso  and  concrete  (Tholuck's  Litt.  Anz.  1836, 181.) 
— ^but  with  the  train  of  thought  of  the  Spirit,  according  to 
which  David  speaks  in  the  Spiriiy  or  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
mouth  of  David,  We  '^  bring  certainly  the  full  colouring  into 
the  shadowy  sketch " — for,  therefore,  has  the  orxiit  r&v  /icXr 
\ovTfov  been  given  to  us,  in  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the 
eiiceav ;  he  who  has  the  original,  sees,  of  course,  a  true  shadow* 
sketch  in  the  light  of  this  original,  and  this  te  precisely  now  the 
exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  New.  Moreover, 
we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  induced  to  take,  as  the  crite- 
rion, whatever  it  may  please  a  false  theology  which  does  not 
even  understand  the  Old  Testament  in  a  grammatico-historical 
way,  to  declare,  as  at  any  time,  the  stage  in  the  development  of 
Hebraism  on  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  as  the  sphere  of  vision 
at  the  time  in  the  particulars.  It  is,  for  example,  a  mere  dogma- 
tical dictum  of  unbelief  which  will  not  acknowledge  the  '^  inner 
relations,"  when  De  Wette^  says  respecting  the  piercing  of  the 
hands  and  feet  in  Ps.  xxii.,  attested  by  the  Masora :  ^'  If  David 
did  not  suffer  it,  then  he  could  not  say  it  of  himself j  and  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  particular  mode  of  death  which  (mother  was  ta 
suffer  af)«r  him  could  not  with  these  words  come  into  his  mind.'' 
Wherefore  not,  if  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  not  only  his  life 
and  sufferings  bore  a  typical  reference  to  the  great  one  who 
was  to  come ;  but  also,  in  particular,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  of  this  one  by  his  tongue  t  Why  must  that  be  called 
^^  unpsychological "  in  the  highest  and  holiest  sphere  which,  in  a 
quite  inferior  degree,  happens  to  the  sons  of  men — even  to  many 
a  Doctor,  in  spite  of  all  his  exact  thinking— namely,  that  they 
should  often  say  what  reaches  beyond  their  own  thought.  It 
would  be  interesting  enough  to  seek  out  in  many  a  book  of  the 

^  £rbauliche  Erklarung  zn  den  Psalmen  p.  29. 

9 
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present  day  the  under-sense  here  and  there  put  in  by  God. 
Goschels  exegesis  in  reference  to  Goethe  goes,  indeed,  too  far ; 
in  general,  however,  we  all  apply  with  justice  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation  even  to  our  own  classics.      And  as  regards 
antiquity— one  has  only  to  look  without  prejudice  at  the  wide 
natural  sphere  of  the  heathen  orades,  and  the  oriental  gnome- 
wisdom,  in  order  to  find  in  abundance  even  the  grammatical 
double  sense  (this  aKdvSaXop  of  the  7^0^97.)    Now  that  the  won- 
drous word  of  the  suggesting  Spirit,  employing  and  exalting  this 
mode  of  natural  utterance  amongst  men,  comes  to  have,  not, 
indeed,  a  "  spirit-like*'  (as  the  Reviewer  in  Tholuck's  Anz.  loc.  cit. 
thinks),  yet  actually  a  supernatural^  miraculous  appearance,  is  at 
the  same  time  founded  so  naturally  in  the  &ct  of  the  great  miracle 
of  inspiration,^  that  not  only  in  the  citations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  what  is  cited  acquire  for  the  most  part  exactly  this 
appearance,  but  in  general  to  the  believingly  devout  reader  every 
sentence  of  the  Bible  is  at  times  thus  spiritually  transfigured. 
Thus  is  that  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  which  completely 
understands  it,  properly  speaking  itself  a  prophesying  and  see* 
ing  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  a  mere  reading  and  investigating  by 
means  of  human  helps,  as  in  other  books  written  by  men.     Such 
interpretation,  like  all  prophecy  of  the  second  degree,  lets  itself 
indeed  be  judged  by  the  same  Spirit,  on  account  of  the  error  that 
is  mixed  with  it,  but  it  must  certainly  decline  to  vindicate  itself 
against  merely  human  wrangling  and  disputation. 

What,  then,  did  David  in  Ps.  ex.  know  of  Christ,  when,  in  the 
Spirity  he  called  him  his  Lord  ?  This  Lord  himself,  who  also 
knew  well  about  David,  asserts,  on  the  part  of  the  Psalmist,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  his  words,  in  the  little  word  ^^  his " 
— ^which  is,  at  all  events,  implied  in  the  expression  ^^to  my 
Lord,^'  as  has  been  said  above.  As  Moses,  according  to  Num. 
xii.  6,  8,  had  some  understanding  of  the  secret  and  far-reaching 
import  of  his  typical  laws  and  institutions,  so,  still  more,  did  David 
knowy  since  Nathan's  prophecy,  that  he  himself,  also  a  prophet, 

1  For  the  inspiratioii  of  the  Scripture  is,  and  remains  the  miraeU  in 
the  sphere  of  human  thinking,  quite  as  indisputable,  and  at  the  same 
time,  incompreheuBible,  as  other  wonders  of  a  higher  imparting  itself  to 
a  lower  nature.  In  this  way  it  touches  upon  what  is  analogous  to  it  in 
a  lower  degree,  and  is  yet,  toto  ccelo,  different  from  it. 
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spake  beforehand^  for  example  in  Ps.  xvi.,  of  the  resurrection  of 
this  Christ  who  was  promised  to  him.  (Act^s  ii.  80,  31.)  In  like 
manner,  in  the  2d  Psalm,  he  speaks  of  a  world-ruler  who  is 
^'  the  Son"  in  an  incomparable  sense,  in  whom  to  truai  for  sal- 
vation as  in  God,  is  no  idolatry.  He  knew  even  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  speaks  in  his  psalms  in  general  of  Him  who  was  to  come. 
Bead  only  1  Chron.  xviii.  17,  and  2  Sam.  vii.  19,  aright  as  the 
words  stand,^    Consequently  the  iv  irvevfULri,^  in  Ps.  ex.,  does 

^  True,  even  the  old  translators  take  the  niTT  *^3^14  ^^  ^  ^tm.  rii. 
19,  as  Vocative,  but,  although  this  certainly  occurs  at  vers.  18, 19, 20, 
28,  29,  it  yet  cannot  be  meant  thus  here,  (the  second  time  in  the 

same  verse  I),  because  then  the  remaining  clause  QlJ^n  rmH  HMT) 
would  have  no  proper  beginning.  When  H£vemick,  with  Dchnurrer 
and  others,  would  read :  "  that  such  is  a  law  for  men,"  (as  Seb.  Schmid  : 
idque  ad  legem  homines) — we  reasonably  ask,  in  respect  of  the  sense : 
What?  how  BO?  and  can  find  no  tolerable  idea  corresponding  to  the 
elevation  of  this  chapter.  Equally  unsatisfactorily  does  De  Wette  dis- 
miss the  readers  of  his  fiible :  '*  Such  is  the  way  of  men" — namely,  to 
speak  thus  confidentially,  (as  according  to  Orot.  also  Oesenius,  Winer, 
Maurer),  or  even  :  thus  to  care  for  their  posterity  I  If  a  Zinzendorf, 
in  his  ignorance,  can  be  satisfied  with  such  an  interpretation  as,  ^'  Thou 
speakest  with  one,  as  a  friend  speaks  with  another" — we  cannot  be  so 
satisfied.  The  question  of  surprise :  Is  this  the  manner  of  men, 
(namely,  an  eternal  kingdom)  ?  comes  indeed  nearer  to  it,  but  no  such 
question  is  indicated  in  the  text.  It  is  enough  to  abide  by  that  which 
Luther  has  hit  in  his  marginal  gloss :  '^  Thou  speakest  with  me  of  an 
eternal  kingdom,  in  which  no  man  can  be  king,  he  must  be  God  and 
many  because  he  is  to  be  my  son  and  yet  is  to  be  king  for  ever  and  ever, 
which  belongs  to  God  alone."  This  future,  as  yet  distantly  future,  ruler 
of  an  eternal  kingdom,  whose  Father  ( ver.  14),  thou  art  to  be,  is  God- 
Man  I  Thus  we  have  the  true  parallel  to  Ps.  ex.  Let  nniD  ^  under- 
stood of  the  new  law,  the  new  revelation,  the  new  order  of  the  covenant 
and  kingdom  ;  let  the  Q'T^n  '^hich  is  strikingly  brooght  into  promi- 
nence, and  used  personally,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  this  word  elsewhere, 
not  be  overlooked,  and  then  let  the  passage  be  read  in  full,  (with  Schmie- 
der,  Zeugniss  von  Christo  in  Predigten,  p.  291),  thus  :  of  an  Adam,  who 
is  Lord  Jehovah,  a  new  beginner  of  humanity  and  representative  of  hu- 
manity. If  any  one  thinks  that  this  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  is  too 
mystically  put  into  the  words,  we  ask  him  how  he  will  dispose  of  the 
parallel  passage  2  Chron.  xviii.  17,  (original  text  xvii.  17),  where  the 
sense  maintained  by  us  is  still  less  to  be  evaded ;  it  means  evidently, 
according  to  the  manner,  form,  (the  type)  of  the  or  a  many  who  is  on 
high,  who  is  Lord  (and)  God.  The  interpretation  :  '*  after  the  manner 
of  an  exalted  man" — yields  still  less  sense  than  the  evasions  before  men- 
tioned. Or :  '*  After  the  manner  of  men,  0  thou  on  high,  God  Jeho« 
rah" — which  is  already  forbidden  by  the  remarkable  accentuation. 
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not,  in  any  wise,  mean  a  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  David  himself 
was  carried  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  in  which,  not  knowing 
the  import  of  his  own  words,  he  speaks  as  if  he  himself  had  become 
his  own  Lord.  Nor  are  the  words  '^  to  my  Lord''  to  be  nnder- 
stood  as  ^^  an  Israelite's  intuition  of  the  glorious  and  efficacious 
fellowship  of  the  king  with  Jehovah,"  ue.y  in  another  person  than 
his  own,  as  HoflSnann  thinks ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  Christ^  here 
says  that  David  spake  these  words  in  his  own  person,  concerning 
another,  viz. :  the  Christ,  Although  it  is  not  thereby  affirmed 
that  David  knew  and  understood  aU  that  we  can  read  and  find 
in  the  inexhaustibly  profound  word  of  the  Spirit  by  the  mouth 
of  David,  now  after  the  actual  exaltation  of  the  royal  Priest  to 
the  right  hand  of  God. 


wo  TO  THE  PHABISEE8.      ALL  BLOOD  UPON  THIS  OENEBATION. 

FABEVnSLL  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Matth.  xxiii.  2—39 ;  Mark  xii.  38—40 ;  Luke  xx.  46,  47. 

(Luke  xi.  39—52 ;  xiii.  34,  35.) 

When  Olshausen,  from  first  to  last,  adheres  to  the  opinion  of 
its  being  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  an  entire  dis- 
course, such  as  Matthew  gives  here,  was  actually  spoken  by 
Christ,  and,  moving  in  a  circkf  takes  pains  in  every  particular  in- 
stance,  first  of  all  to  remind  us  of  the  usual  manner  of  the  Apostles 
<^  thus  to  combine  the  sa}rings  of  Christ  ** — we  do  not  hesitate 
once  more  to  protest,  for  the  last  time,  against  this  dominant 

^  To  whom  Dr  Hofimann  will  hardly  answer  :  "  Thou  erresi^  for 
thou  knowest  not  the  Scripture  and  the  weakness  of  men  so  well  as 
1 1''  We  are  glad  to  find  DelitESch  at  one  with  us  in  the  testimony  : 
that  the  authority  of  Christ,  (from  which  Hoffinann  tries  acutely,  but 
in  vain,  to  release  himself),  here  recognises  a  designation  of  the 
Messiah  as  Kvpto£  in  the  mouth  of  David,  Thereby  certiunly  **  the 
chain  of  progression,  as  Hoffmann  has  constructed  it,  is  at  once  broken 
in  pieces,  the  exclusively  typical  principle  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
Psalms  entirely  shaken/'  (Delitzsch  Biblisch-prophet.  Theologie,  p. 
186.) 
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hypothesis.  We  still  think,  with  all  earnestness,  that  were  it 
held  only  that  Matthew  has  ^^  with  art  and  insight  arranged  into 
a  new  whole''  the  scattered  sayings — ^we  conld  find  therein  only 
an  art  forbidden  to  the  Evangelist,  a  false  insight  on  the  part  of 
the  Apostle,  who  mnst  have  known  that  it  was  not  permitted 
to  him  to  compile  for  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  the  formal  dis- 
courses delivered  by  his  and  its  Lord  on  his  entering  upon 
his  work  and  taking  leave  of  it,  and  then  simply  to  say  of  them : 
Jesus  opened  His  month  and  spake — ^thus  did  Jesus  say  and 
speak  t  The  Tare  of  Matthew,  therefore,  stands  firm  here  also, 
as  much,  so  at  least,  as  the  account  of  Luke,  who  informs  us  that 
Jesus  had  already  spoken  at  an  earlier  period  much  of  what  is 
said  here.  Nay,  Luke  himself,  as  also  Mark,  at  the  same  place, 
where  the  discourse  of  Matthew  stands,  gives  a  brief  notification 
of  that  discourse.  When  now  at  chap.  xi«  ver.  38, 45, 53,  Luke, 
narrating  quite  exactly  according  to  the  occasion  and  connection 
there  afibrded,  inserts  the  earlier  kindred  discourse  of  Christ 
against  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  it  is  to  U8  not  merely  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  but  certain,  that  he  is  quite  as  right  as 
Matthew  and  Matthew  as  he,  t>.,  that  our  Lord  (and  this  has  a 
very  profound  significance,  if  only  we  will  admit  it),  publicly  re* 
peated  and  arranged  in  this.  His  ferewell  discourse,  what  he  had 
already,  perhaps  often,  here  and  there  said  privately.^  At  least 
let  tenable  reasons  be  given  against  this,  instead  of  an  indefinitely 
maintained  improbability.  Was  not  the  case  entirely  similar 
with  the  parable  of  the  guests  who  despised  the  call  ?  We  will, 
therefore,  interpret  the  discourse  spoken  at  the  entertainment  in 
Luke  as  belonging  properly  to  that  time ;  yet  we  shall  there, 
for  the  most  part,  have  to  consider  and  explain  only  the  different 
position  and  connection  of  the  particular  sayings  in  relation  to 
the  concluding  discourse  in  Matthew. 

Butwhatnow  shall  we  say  to  this,thateventhefi>rmalapostrophe 
to  Jerusalem  as  the  killer  of  the  prophets,  and  the  announce- 
ment)  ^'  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  I  Ye  shall  see  me  no 

^  Even  Hase  has  for  once  acknowledged  this  discoorse  as  authentic, 
and  thinks  it  to  be  ^'  so  conformable  to  time  and  place  that  it  by  no 
means  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  compilation  of  Matthew." 
Bchleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  on  this  day  there  was  no 
longer  time  enough  for  such  a  discoarse. 
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more  I"  to  remove  which  from  its  place  in  Matthew  would  con- 
tradict all  sound  feeling — is  likewise  to  be  found  at  an  earlier 
period  in   Luke   xiii.  34,  35,  in  definite  connection  with  a 
word  going  before,  at  ver.  33.     We  think  this  certainly  bears 
very  much  the  appearance  as  if  Christ  had  spoken  thus  only 
once,  and  that  most  naturally  where  Matthew  records  it;  nay, 
we  cannot  quite  comprehend  Olshausen,  when,  with  obstinate 
consistency,  he  curtly  says  of  these  words,  ^^  In  Luke  they  have 
without  doubt  their  original  place  I"    How  natural  is  it  to  doubt 
whether  Christ  could  there  and  then  from  afar  have  thus  ad- 
dressed Jerusalem^  whether  he  could  already  have  addressed  a 
farewell  to  those  who  would  not  I    When  we  find  that  Luke 
rather  has,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  interwoven,  at 
all  events  with  the  so-called  narrative  of  the  journey  (t. «.,  the 
particular  section  chap.  ix.  51,  on  to  chap,  xviii.  14),  much  that 
was  spoken  elsewhere,  for  example  as  we  found  assuredly  at  chap. 
zi.  14—36  (yet  only  so  as  that  ver.  37  retains  its  truth  in  so  far  as 
something  similar  was  then  said),  and  perhaps  chap.  xiii.  18 — ^21, 
as  also  other  places,  it  is  surely  natural  to  suppose  that  in  con- 
necting also  chap.  xiii.  34,  35  with  ver.  33,  he  might  have  antici- 
pated.   More  than  this,  however,  it  does  not  become  us  to  say,  as 
even  Schleiermacher,  in  his  lectures  on  Luke  (as  my  notes  inform 
me),  ^'  could  not  do  otherwise  than  let  it  stand  as  douhtfuiy^    It 
is  at  least  much  more  certain  that  Matthew  is  right  in  giving  this 
as  Christ's  fareweU  wordy  and  our  feeling,  sound  and  true  as  we 
think,  rebels  against  the  idea  that  he  has  presumed,  on  his  own 
authority,  to  remove  forward  the  earlier  saying  to  this  place  where 
Christ  would  luive  spoken  it  beyond  comparison  more  suitably 
and  effectually.    When  again,  however,  we  find  that  at  Luke 
xiii.  the  words  may  be  well  understood  (even  ver.  35)  in  anothery 
and  at  that  time  quite  suitable,  sense  (of  which  later  on  Luke), 
so  soon  as  we  only  cancel  the  already  critically  suspicious  ifyrffio^ 
— ^we  can  now  make  up.  our  minds  to  suppose,  for  example  with 
Bengel,  that  our  Lord  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period  in  Gtdilee, 
addressed  in  precisely  similar  terms  Jerusalem,  the  murderer  of 
the  prophets,  when  speaking  of  His  death  which  was  soon  to  be 
accomplished  there ;  and  finally,  that  at  a  later  period  he  pur- 

^  In  the  writing  on  Luke  he  inclines  still  more  strongly  to  the 
opinion,  that  Luke  has  only  inserted  the  discourse  here. 
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poBely  repeats,  with  reference  to  a  more  remote  fdtare,  a  word 
that  was  there  meant  for  his  triumphal  entry  which  was  soon  to 
take  place. 


But  to  proceed  with  Matthew.  According  to  him  Christ 
spake  here  to  the  people  and  to  his  diecipUsj  notwithstanding  of 
the  address  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  and  the  entire  evil  gene- 
ration, beginning  at  ver.  13,  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  This  implies,  first  of  all,  that  He  begem  as  we  see  by 
addressing  the  people  (ver.  3),  and  his  disciples  (ver.  8 — 11) ; 
but  then  it  is  meant  to  denote,  that  in  &ct  the  woes  de- 
nounced against  the  Pharisees  were  meant  less  for  them  than  as 
a  warning  for  the  people  and  the  disciples.  Mark  xii.  38  brings 
into  prominence  the  still  listening  and  unsusceptible  people; 
Luke  XX.  45,  in  addition  to  these,  the  disciples.  Both  evange- 
lists, moreover,  not  less  concisely  than  profoundly  intimate  this 
as  the  proper  and  innermost  point  of  the  entire  discourse  when 
they  begin  it  with  a  BAiTrere,  Trpoaexere  airo  r&v  ypa/jk/iarimif. 
This  connects  (besides  Matth.  xvi.  6,  and  Luke  xii.  1),  exactly 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matth.  vii.  15) 
— that  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  (as  we  have  there  seen) 
foreshadows  in  general,  in  its  progress  and  conclusion,  the  pro- 
gress and  conclusion  of  all  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  to  which,  in 
particular  (as  we  shall  see),  the  woes  here  denounced  significantly 
correspond,  as  contrasting  with  the  blessings  there  promised. 
The  sentence  of  condemnation  which  the  Pharisees,  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  people^  must  needs  take  away  with  them,  so  that  by  this 
publicity  it  already  foreshadows  to  them  the  great  judgment  of 
that  day, — is  meant  to  place  a  powerful  yi^re  of  warning  for  all 
future  times  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  and  especially  the 
disciples  of  Christ  (t.^.,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  such  as 
are  so  already,  and  such  as  on  hearing  it  will  become  so)  :  this 
is  the  main  design  and  fundamental  import  of  the  entire  dis- 
course. Let  it  not  be  so  with  you  I  This  must  be  said  even  here 
to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  therefore^  it  is  not  merely : — Beware 
of  these  and  such  hypocrites  wherever  you  may  meet  them — but 
even.  Take  heed  that  ye  become  not  as  they  I  For,  according  to 
1  Cor.  ix.  27,  there  remains  even  to  a  Paul  the  threatening 
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danger  of  continaing  to  preach  outwardly  to  others,  whilst  in- 
wardly he  is  himself  rejected,  of  holding  forth  the  prize  to  which 
he  himself  does  not  attain. 

As,  at  Is.  V.  8 — 30,  there  followed  upon  the  parable  of  the  vine- 
yard a  sixfold  Wo  against  sinful  Israel,  so  now,  in  exact  contrast 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (to  which  we  will  find  besides 
many  particular  allusions),  Christ  utters  seven  woes,  and  yet  an 
eighthy  against  the  hypocrites,  and  blind  guides  at  the  head  of  this 
generation  upon  which  judgment  is  about  to  &11.  This  the  ^^  art 
and  insight"  of  the  evangelist  has  not  arranged  here  any  more 
than  there.  It  would  be  folly,  indeed,  in  us,  as  in  Matthew,  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  question  whether  Christ  spake  every 
immaterial  particular,  and  everything  literally  as  it  stands  here, 
e,g.,  whether  he  mentioned  the  <l>v\aKTijpia  first,  and  not  the 
KpdtnreSa ;  but  we  may  certainly  rely  on  this,  that  the  whole,  in 
its  essential  meaning,  connection  and  progress,  corresponds  by 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  the  original  discourse  of  Christ. 

It  divides  itself  not  less  evidently  than  significantly  again  into 
three  parts :  the  first  gives,  by  way  of  introduction  and  warning, 
the  description  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  that  in  contrast 
with  the  disciples  of  Christ  (vers.  2 — 12) ;  the  second,  as  the 
kernel,  properly  speakings  comprehends  the  seven  woes  upon  the 
hypocrites  and  wilfully  blind,  which  are  introduced  by  a  sudden 
change  of  the  address  (vers.  13^-28);  the  coticluding  part  passes 
in  the  eighth  wo,  which  combines  all  the  seven  in  one,  fix)m  the 
persons  hitherto  addressed  to  the  entire  generation  of  Pharisaic 
Israelj  upon  which  judgment  is  about  to  fall,  and  ends  in  the 
terrible  farewell  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  the  city  and 
habitation  of  God  I  (vers.  29 — 39).  Connecting  with  chap, 
V.  20,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  first  of  all  then  the 
^^  righteousness"  of  the  Pharisees — as  it  is  there  ironically  called 
and  rejected,  that  is,  their  unrighteousness  and  hypocrisy — is 
depicted.  "  Those  I  mean,  who  are  so^' — says  Christ,  and  thereby 
meets  the  question,  which  was  yet  a  groundless  question,  viz., 
whether  and  how  he  can  thus  condemn  the  whole  class  and  the 
whole  sect.  Those  who  are  not  so — he  does  not  mean,  and 
therefore  does  not  condemn.  He  begins  with  the  quite  general 
mention  of  those  who  sit  on  Moses*  seat  (still,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  the  right  and  truth  of  the  office),  \vhose  word,  in 
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so  far  as  it  is  conformable  to  that  seat,  is  to  be  done  by  the 
peopky  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  do  it  not.  (Vers. 
2y  3).  Thereby  is  already  opened  up  the  more  special  delinea- 
tion of  their  character  as  it  appears  outwardly  in  their  works^ 
and  that  now  in  w^aming  contrast  with  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
They  do  not  what  they  (more  or  less  rightly)  say,  what  they  do 
however  (their  righteousness)  is  hypocrisy  before  the  people. 
(Vers.  3 — 5).  Examples  which  make  this  manifest  are  to  be  found 
in  their  affectedly  holy  garments,  their  sitting  on  the  upper  seats, 
and  their  love  of  titles  (vers.  5 — 7).  Now  comes  the  strongly 
convictive,  specially  corresponding  antithesis,  applied  from  what 
is  outward  to  the  internal  character :  Be  not  ye  so  !  (vers.  8 — 10). 
But  ye  know  what  I  have  said  to  you  (ver.  11),  as  also  to  them 
and  you  together  (ver.  12),  The  last  sentence,  that  namely 
of  ver.  12,  has  comprehended  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  close  of  the  direct  warning,  and  already  prepared 
the  way  for  the  sentence  of  degradation  upon  those  who  sit  on 
high,  the  wo  that  now  breaks  in. 

The  sevenfold  wo  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of 
which  there  are  four,  and  in  the  second  three  woes.  The  first 
four  have  respect  to  the  pernicious  effects^  the  last  three  to  the 
evil  nature  of  their  hypocrisy.*  They  roh  men  of  eternal  sal- 
vation in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
placed  in  charge  of  it — nay  even  of  their  earthly  goods,  under 
the  pretext  of  making  prayers  for  their  souls,'  (vers.  13,  14.) 
They  give  to  men  for  this  the  destruction  of  hell,  or  a  character 

*  By  a  similar  division  the  promising  blessings  (Matth.  v.)  proceeded 
from  the  inward  disposition  to  the  outward  expression ;  the  rebuking 
woj  on  the  contrary,  sets  out  from  the  outward  expression,  and  proceeds 
to  the  inward  character.  The  parallel,  as  specially  carried  out  by 
Lange,  between  the  blessings  promised  and  the  woes  denounced,  ap- 
pears to  us  strained,  and  in  some  instances  artificial.  We  think  that 
such  exact  references  would  not  accord  with  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Christ  now  was. 

'  Ver.  14  is  not  to  be  put  before  ver.  13,  for  Bengel  very  aptly  ob* 
serves  here,  that  the  discourse  must  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
with  reference  to  chaps,  iv.  17 — v.  3  ;  we  observe,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  ver.  14  brings  up  a  higher  degree  of  turpitude  in  order  to  the 
greater  condemnation.  Still  less  is  ver.  14  to  be  rejected  as  having 
been  inserted  from  Luke,  as  Grotias  thought,  for  Mark  and  Luke  have 
here  retained  this  frtpia-tr^fpov  Kpifia^  as  the  principal  saying. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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which  deserves  this  (ver.  15) — and  that  by  faUe  doctrinef  which 
(in  every  case  as  in  these  examples)  puts  what  is  unessential  and 
outward  in  the  place  of  what  is  essential  (vers.  16 — 22.)     Blind 
guides :  this  now  sums  up  the  pernicious  outward  expression  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  stands  therefore  along  with  the  ^'  hypo- 
crites," (vers.  23 — 26.)     Now  first,  pressing  closely  home,  their 
evil  disposition  \s  denoted  in  a  threefold  wo :  They  neglect,  in 
the  most  trifling  outward  observances,  the  principal  things  (vers. 
23,  24) — and  that  with  conscious  hypocrisy :  as  tiney  cleanse  the 
outside  instead  of  the  inside  (vers.  25,.  26),  so  they  are  themselves 
whited  sepulchres  I  (vers.  27,  28.)     The  death  in  them  which  is 
now  exposed  forms  the  connecting  link  for  the  third  and  con- 
cluding part.  This  part,  of  course,  again,  begins  in  the  first  place 
with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  guides  of  the  whole  people, 
in  order  to  extend  the  eighth  wo  to  their  head,  as  a  judgment 
upon  the  entire  generation.    They  fill  up  with  all  their  false 
holiness  only  the  measure  of  the  sins  of  their  fathers  :  they  pre- 
tend indeed  to  renounce  the  guilt  of  their  fathers  (vers.  29,  30), 
but  yet  are  like  to  them  (ver.  31),  nay  fill  up  their  measure  in 
order  to  condemnation,  (vers.  32,  33.)   And  thus  does  the  entire 
generation  fall  with  them  into  judgment ;  they  shall  also  reject 
the  last  messengers  of  Christ  (sent  to  them  only  to  afford  a  proof 
of  their  incorrigibleuess)  and  thus  draw  down  the  final  judg- 
ment upon  all  former  crimes  of  bloodshed  (vers.  34 — 36)  ; 
chiefly  Jerusalem  would  not  receive  the  grace,  which  sought  in 
vain  to  allure  them,  even  to  the  last,  and  this  grace  now  with- 
draws itself  firom  them,  until  there  shall  be  a  penitent  return 
of  Israel  to  its  Messiah^  which  lies  in  the  remote  future,  (vers. 
37 — 39.)    Thus  does  the  rejected  Messiah  turn  away  from  them, 
thus  does  he  declare  the  judgment  beforehand,  yet  not  without 
reconciliation  at  the  close,  by  the  fnendly  look  which  he  casts 
to  the  children  of  these  condemned  parents,  who  shall  at  one 
time  be  restored — everything  in  one  comprehensive  view  of  this 
people  and  generation,  as  one  whole  under  the  leading  of  Grod. 


Vers.  2,  3.  We  are  not  at  all  to  conceive  of  a  magisterial 
power  and  dignity  as  belonging  to  the  persons  here  rebuked,  for 
Ohnst  uniformly  showed  an  exalted  humility  towards  all  whose 
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subject  he  was,  and^on  the  special  ground  of  his  own  royal  dignity, 
did  not  even  make  use  of  the  right  of  the  prophet  to  rebuke  and 
inveigh  against  the  holders  of  power.  Christ  reprimands  them 
not  in  so  fiur  as  they  had  still  in  any  way  to  judge  and  ruUy  there- 
fore it  is  not  the  ^^  High  priests  and  Scribes,**  so  as  that  it  should 
be  at  all  necessary  to  understand  the  Sanhedrim,  but  the 
^^  Scribes  and  Pharisees*'  the  words  being  purposely  so  placed. 
Of  ^'  an  organised  poZt^aZ  power**  which  he  does  not  wish  in  a  re- 
volutionary way  to  remove,  he  by  no  means  speaks  here ;  he  does 
not  in  the  remotest  way  denote  the  school  and  sect,  which  indeed 
was  then  the  dominant  one,  as  the  holders  of  the  ^^  collective 
iheocratical  power,*'  not  even  in  order  to  acknowledge  that  power. 
For  KaOiSpa  is  neither  a  Opovo^  nor  a  /3$/ia,  but  first  of  all,  in 
general,  the  place  which  any  one  fills,  and  here  the  pulpit  or 
desk  in  school  and  church,  as  we  now  say.  To  sit  on  the  seat  of 
any  one  is  to  occupy  his  place  with  its  rights  and  prerogatives 
(see  Sir.  xii.  12  in  the  Greek),  then  to  become  his  successor  in 
office  in  so  far  as  an  o£Sce  is  spoken  of;  for  a  transference  of  a 
transferable  office  is  certainly  presupposed  therein.  But  there 
was  at  this  time  in  Israel  no  seat  of  the  prophetSj  no  outwardly 
constituted  right  of  succession,  for  Samuel's  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets existed  for  a  time  only  by  the  Spirit,  and  even  Elisha  was 
not  called  by  Elijah,  but  by  the  Lord  throu^  Elijah,  just  as 
Amos  the  herdman  (Amos  vii.  14, 15).  There  was,  however,  a 
seat  ofMosesy  ue^  an  office  with  the  right  and  duty  belonging  to 
it  of  declaring  the  law  to  the  people,  enforcing  it,  and  applying 
it  to  particular  cases :  this  Moses  did  first  of  all  in  person  (Ex. 
xviii.  13 — 20),  and  transferred  this  power  (which  was  then  also  a 
power  to  judge  in  cases  where  the  law  declared  punishment) 
as  to  the  rulers  (ver.  21)  who  acted  along  with  him,  so  for  the 
fiiture  to  the  Priests,  and  Levites,  and  Judges  (Deut.  xvii.  9 — 12). 
But  Christ  cannot  mean  here  even  this  priestly  or  judicial  office 
proceeding  from  Moses  (Mai.  ii.  7 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10)  as  such,  for 
times  and  things  were  changed  since  then ;  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  since  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  first  scribe  or  *^q5' 
another  seat  had  been  set  up  for  declaring  and  interpreting  the 
law  (Neh.  viii.  4 — 9),  namely,  the  pulpit  in  the  synagogues,  and 
the  right  of  the  functionaries  there  in  general  to  teach  the  people. 

This  Christ  calls  quite  properly  the  present  seat  of  Moses,  which 

o2 
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the  Bchoolj  as  we  now  say,  had  occupied,  and  more  particularly  the 
special  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  had  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  school,  so  that  no  Sadducaean  Scribes  were  acknowledged, 
although  Sadducees  also  sat  in  the  high  counsel.  It  matters  no- 
thing to  the  point,  whether  the  Rabbis  and  teachers  in  the  Temple 
and  schools  sat  or  stood  (St  Luke  iv.  20),  the  iicaOiaav  denotes  the 
occupying  of  this  place  in  general.  As  Christ,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  labours,  acknowledged  the  masters  in  Israel  (Luke  ii.  46 ; 
John  iii.  10),  so  now,  at  the  close,  he  lets  their  authority  pass  un- 
disputed for  the  little  while  it  has  yet  to  last  (till  the  judgment, 
ver.  12),  he  will  not  himself  thrust  them  down  before  the  time, 
but  let  them  sit  as  now  they  sit.  Whether,  moreover,  the  form 
iKoOurav  is  intended  to  denote  ^^  that  they  were  aelf-^lected  to 
their  office :" — ^They  have  by  assumption  seated  themselves,  and 
actually  sit — is  still  very  much  a  question ;  there  is  certainly 
something  of  this  in  the  background,  as  afterwards  ver.  12  comes 
into  prominence,  but  at  first  Christ  seems  to  speak  only  in  the 
way  of  acknowledgment^  just  as  at  chap.  xxi.  he  acknowledged 
the  keepers  of  the  vineyard  in  order  to  rebuke  them.  For  the 
order  of  the  development  irom  Moses  downwards  to  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  of  all  offence  in  the  individuals,  was  yet, 
on  the  whole,  true  and  legitimate :  if  there  was  a  seat  of  Moses 
in  Israel  in  any  other  sense,  who  then  sat  upon  it  but  the  Phar 
risees  t  Although  they  may  have  arrogantly  seated  themselves, 
and  may  now  thus  sit  (for  example,  they  called  the  ignorant 
rabble  John  vii.  49,  as  V'^Mn^oy*  ^^  footstool),  yet  they 
were  the  real,  and  at  bottom  still  orthodox  representatives  of 
legal  Judaism,  hence  Paul  afterwards  connecting  himself  with 
them  could  appeal  to  them.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  Christ, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes,  speaks  thus  here 
of  the  Pharisees,  he  honours  them  (as  in  all  his  former  contro- 
versy with  them),  at  the  same  time  that  he  rebukes  them.  ^'  Not- 
withstanding of  his  decided  renunciation  of  what  was  dead  and 
ungodly  in  Pharisaism,  he  yet  had  graftied  his  teaching  only  on 
their  and  on  no  other  Jewish  sect.'* 

From  this  will  be  rightly  understood  the  following  confirmar 
tion  by  Christ  of  what  these  Pharisees  say  for  the  people,  which 
from  a  want  of  clearness  has  been  much  misunderstood.  That 
in  the  iravra  oaa  &v  their  false  human  statutes,  which  make  void 
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the  commandment  of  God,  are  by  no  means  to  be  included, 
is  evident  enough  afterwards  from  vers.  16 — 22,  and  no  one 
could  or  should  so  understand  it  after  statements  such  as  chap. 
XV.  3 — 20.  What,  in  that  case,  would  be  meant  by  the  irpoa^ 
exerey  addressed  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  disciples  t 
*^  Christ  commended  the  sheep  because  they  listened  not  to  the 
murderers  and  hirelings" — and  can  it  be  that  he  should  now 
unconditionally  direct  them  to  these  shepherds  t  Certainly 
Christ  has,  since  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ^^  placed  the  mass  of 
the  people  above  their  representatives,'*  and  this  is  no  ^^  incon- 
gruous relation  of  a  revolutionary  kind,'*  but  the  true  reforma- 
tory relation,  which  Christ  will  assuredly  never  have  abolished 
in  the  people  of  God,  so  as,  in  a  truly  catholic  way,  to  surrender 
the  ignorant  multitude  blindly  to  human  authorities.  We  can- 
not understand,  again,  how  Olshausen,  with  the  contents  of  this 
and  the  15th  chap,  before  him,  can  yet  say  here  :  ^^  their  statutes 
contained  in  themselves  nothing  sinful,  they  were  only  very  bur- 
densome, but  whoever  entered  into  them  faithfully  and  earnestly 
got  no  harm  from  them  T'  There  lies,  therefore,  in  the  im- 
portant oiv  between  vers.  2  and  3  the  already  self-evident 
limitation,  viz. :  AH  that  they  say  to  you  as  in  Moses'  name 
from  this  seat,  conformably  to  this  seaty  as  true  readers  and  inter- 
preters of  the  law,^ — ne  putet  populus,  traditiones  pharisaicas 
aeque  sibi  esse  servandas  atque  praecepta  Mosis.  Luther's  mar- 
ginal gloss  :  ^^If  any  one  teaches  otherwise  and  more  than  Moses, 
he  sits  not  on  Moses'  *seat,  therefore  Christ  rejects  aftierwards 
their  works  and  doctrine  of  men."  This  discriminating  acknow- 
ledgment furnished  the  true  complement  to  all  his  controversy 
with  them  hitherto,  which  Christ  therefore  now  brings  forward 


^  This  alone  is  what  we  can  find  in  it,  namely  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  office,  and  of  all  the  teaching  which  was  as  jet  actually  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Roos,  as  if  he  had  in  his  mind  the  pastors  of  his  time, 
yet  hardly  according  to  historical  truth,  would  naively  understand  a 
great  deal  too  much.  ^'  From  the  desk  these  people  say  nothing  wrong. 
Their  human  statutes,  perverted  interpretations,  bad  counsels,  they 
spread  abroad  only  in  their  decisions  and  conversations,  or  they  bring 
them  before  their  students  in  a  learned  shape.  In  the  desk  (in  the 
pulpit)  all  is  as  yet  well  enough.  There  they  are  afraid.  There  God 
still  keeps  His  hand  over  them  V*  We  doubt  very  nmch  whether  i; 
was  80. 
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to  prevent  all  mbonderstanding  of  his  words  (as  at  Matth.  xv. 
17).  The  people  needed;  and  need  at  all  times,  in  so  £Eur  as  the 
legal  economy  of  God  extends  into  the  New  Testament,  such 
readers  and  interpreters  of  the  word  that  has  been  given  by  God : 
in  so  far  does  Christ  here,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  by  antici- 
pation the  similar  ofBce  for  Christendom,  and  declares  it  as  his 
will  that,  in  all  times,  the  occupiers  of  any  seat  of  Moses  (not 
certainly  a  seat  of  Christ,  who  knows  no  representatives)  should 
be  honoured  on  account  of  the  office,  notwithstanding  of  all  per- 
sonal unworthiness,  just  as  parents  and  magistrates  are  to  be 
honoured.  Even  although  something  human,  unprophetical, 
pertaining  to  the  letter  in  human  fashion,  should  cleave  to  it  (as 
Moses  himself,  at  the  same  time,  bore  in  the  prophetical  spirit  the 
office  of  the  letter),  yet  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  directly  against 
the  word  and  commandment  of  God,  it  is  to  be  tolerated,  but  not 
farther.  What  they  tell  you  to  keep^  already  with  the  gentle 
irony  rightly  expressed  by  Luther :  "  that  ye  should  keep,** — as 
preparing  the  way  for  ver.  4.  Yes,  that  observe  and  do  y«, 
faithfully  on  your  part,  in  order  that  it  may  not  remain  undone 
(see  the  like  expressions  Ex.  xviii.  20;  Deut.  xvii.  10,  11), 
although  they  do  it  not  themselves ;  but  ye  are  not  to  do  accord- 
ing to  their  works  !  Herewith  the  rtfpew  passes  significantly  to 
the  inward  disposition,  different  from  the  outward  Troielvy  and 
first  of  all  required  (also  testified  to  by  them  against  their  know- 
ledge and  will  in  the  word  of  the  law),  corresponding  to  the  Heb. 

Vers.  3,  4.  They  themselves  continually  say^  what  the  law 
says,  but  they  do  it  not :  this  is  the  first  all-embracing  desig- 
nation of  their  hypocrisy,  a  hypocrisy  which  is  developed  and 
intensified,  according  to  psychological  law,  precisely  by  this 
saying  and  not  doing.  With  this  ver.  4  is  immediately  con- 
nected epexegetically,  as  has  hitherto  been  almost  universally 
mistaken  contrary  to  the  plain  word,  so  that  by  these  imposed 
burdens  their  human  statutes  have  been  understood.  It  is  only 
a  figurative  carrying  out  of  ver.  3,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
term  (see  on  chap.  xi.  26),  and  means  nothing  else  than  the  say- 
ing and  notdoing  spoken  of  immediately  before :  They  proudly  and 
with  pleasure  give  forth  the  law  in  all  its  strictness,  they  are  fond 
of  thundering  it  out  severely,  as  from  Sinai : — Thou  shalt !  thou 
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shalt  not  I  without  ever  thinking  therewith  of  their  own  obe- 
dience. (Bom.  ii.  21 — 23.)  Just  as  the  moral-Pharisees  of  the 
present  day  preach  endlessly  of  duties  and  again  of  duties  I  They 
lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  people  burdens  which  they 
themselves  will  not  toiteh  with  one  finger  (Luke  xi.  46),  or  move 
from  the  spot,  not  to  speak  of  taking  them  in  their  hand  and  lay- 
ing them  on  their  own  shoulders  in  order  to  carr}'  them.^  Does 
this,  then,  correspond  to  their  statutesy  which  even  Bengel  would 
understand  as  meant  here.  No,  in  their  self-chosen  works,  ver.  5 
(now  first  comes  the  transition  to  these  I)  they  indeed  go  zeal- 
ously before  the  people.  We  should  in  that  case  have  to  under- 
stand Christ  as  going  on  to  say  in  ver.  5  :  ^'  I  have  said  to  you 
they  do  it  not ;  O  yes,  they  do  it  indeed  outwardly,  on  account 
of  the  people,  but  that  is  not  the  right  doing."  But  this  sense, 
however  true  as  respects  the  divine  law,  yet  has  respect  to  this 
law  only  as  requiring  a  spiritual  obedience,  andnot  to  those  statutes 
which  actually  require  only  an  outward  observance,  and  for  the 
overscrupulous  doing  of  which,  not  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
ver.  4  would  be  a  very  unsuitable  expression.  The  true  expla- 
nation of  the  whole  is  found  afterwards  ver.  23,  where  the  real 
fiapvTepa  rov  vofiov  certainly  correspond  to  the  <f>opTla  fiapia 
here ;  in  like  manner,  Rom.  ii.  21  —23,  rightly  understood : 
Thou  stealest,  committest  adultery,  and  robbest  God  in  heart, 
although  not  in  act  before  the  people.  In  their  own  hearts  the 
commandment  of  God  is  to  them  an  intolerable  yoke,  not  merely 
in  the  deep  sense  of  the  truth  which  an  honestly  striving  Paul 
finds  (Acts  XV.  10),  but  with  a  contemptuous  putting  aside  of 
the  commandment,  so  that  they  do  not  even  lay  a  finger  upon  it 
in  order  to  the  true  keeping  of  it  before  God  :  still  they  find 
their  pleasure  in  the  Seafjteveof  and  hririOkiffu  on  account  of  the 
office.  Of  an  actual  adding  of  their  own  commandments  Christ 
does  not  yet  speak  herej  else  He  would  certainly  have  expressed 
himself  more  distinctly  upon  this  important  principal  point,  so 
as  to  distinguish  between  ver.  3  and  4 ;  this,  however,  is  already 
at  all  events  implied  in  the  idea,  viz. :  that  the  Pharisees,  with 
self-seeking  pleasure,  make  the  commandment  of  Moses  a  matter 

^  *'  In  what  an  entirely  different  light  does  the  Saviour  appear,  who 
himself  sought  to  bear  tlie  heaviest  burdens,  and  by  his  lore  to  make 
everythiDg  easy  for  his  people/' — Stein  on  Luke. 
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of  conscience  as  their  commandment,  that  in  their  binding  and  im- 
posing, they  already  make  something  else  out  of  ity  instead  of  being 
a  call  to  repentance  in  order  to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  they  rather 
make  it  a  laying  on  of  all  sorts  of  burdens.  In  this  way  they  indeed 
already  falsify  the  law,  and  they  tie  its  commandments  thickly 
together  without  mercy ^  ver.  23,  so  as  to  be  an  intolerable  burden 
as  coming  from  their  hands.  (Chap.  xii.  7.)  Here  the  Jurist 
Grotius  is  for  once  a  better  interpreter  than  the  most  of  theolo- 
gians, inasmuch  as  he  refers  to  the  benignior  interpretation  every- 
where conceded  by  Moses,  but  neglected  by  his  interpreters,^ 
these  on  the  contrary  only  omnem  operam  impendebant  ritibus 
urgencUs  et  ampliandis.  Now,  in  so  far  as  this  ampUare  was 
more  or  less  truly  founded,  at  least  on  the  Mosaic  lettery  Jesus 
will  here  not  all  at  once  do  away  with  it  before  the  time, 
because  God  has  permitted  the  letter  to  become  thus  sharp 
and  unbending  in  the  hand  of  His  stewards  :  with  an  ad- 
mirably wise  moderation,  he  finds  fault  with  the  rigorism 
of  the  interpreters,  yet  he  stirs  up  no  one  of  the  people  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  recepta  interpretado.  According  to  Luke 
xi.  45,  46,  Christ  said  the  same  thing  expressly  to  the  pofu- 
KoUy  who  as  a  distinct  class,  (there  expressly  attested),  applied 
themselves  to  the  written  law  in  preference  to  tradition.  Compare, 
finally,  Jer.  viii.  8,  in  the  original  text,  in  order  to  understand 
the  entire  relation  of  the  Q'nBto  ^  *^®  TtSTY^  Ty^r\>  ^  Christ 
here  views  it. 

Vers.  5 — 7.  Of  the  inward  doing  before  God,  such  as  the  law 
requires  even  as  declared  by  them,  they  will  know  nothing  at  all ; 
but  what  they  do  as  their  works,  t.«.,  now  reaching  further,  What 
they  do  according  to  God's  command  and  their  own  invention, 
all  this  they  do  only  for  display  before  the  people.  We  have 
here  a  direct  resumption  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chap.  vi. 
1,  (7r/>o9  TO  OeaOijvai  literally  as  there),  at  the  same  time  for  us  a 
confirmation  of  the  reading  ScKaioavvtf  in  that  place.  Only  look 
at  them^  how  they  go  to  work,  and  you  will  at  once  see  this  in 
them,  for  they  make  it  grossly  palpable  enough  I      Most  appro- 

*  For  example  in  regard  to  the  tithes,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  to  extend  them  to  the  smallest  herb,  because  these 
would  hardly  yield  an  emolument  to  the  Levites,  while  they  entailed 
the  most  grievous  yexations  on  ti.e  tithe-payers. 
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priately  and  with  no  little  mockery,  arising  from  the  mere  truth 
of  the  thing,  Christ  mentions  first  of  all  the  most  outward  and 
trifling  observances,  because  it  was  precisely  these  that  they  made 
a  display  of;  only  read  and  observe  the  description  and  delinear 
tion  of  Pharisaism  as  a  whole  in  its  pomp  and  parade,  to  be  found 
in  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Lundius  I  Mark  and  Luke 
mention  only  the  Trepivareiv  iv  oroXa*?,  which  is  wanting  here, 
and  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  the  wide  jy^^  reaching  even 

to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  tpvXuKnjpMf  or  ^'i^SDrv  ^^  ^^  ^^^^> 
were  bits  of  parchment  upon  which  passages  from  Moses  were 
written,  Deut.  vi.  4,  9,  (therefore  also  that  spiritual  ftmdamental 
commandment  held  up  before  them  by  Christ  I)  11,  13 — 21. 
Ex.  xiii.  2 — 10,  11 — 16,  not  however,  truly  to  remind  them  of 
these,  but  for  mere  outward  show.  They  were  enclosed  in  two 
cases,  and  bound  round  the  forehead  and  the  arm,  and  took  their 
rise  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Ex.  xiii.  9.^  They  are  called 
in  Greek  <f>v\afcrqpM  not  as  preservatives  or  amulets,  as,  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  Greek  usage,  it  might  be  taken,  and  as  therefore 
Justin,  for  example,  so  misunderstanding  it,  has  found  fault  with 
these  phylacteries  on  this  ground,  (although  such  superstition 
may  at  that  time  have  connected  itself  with  them),  but  originally, 
as  means  of  remembrance  or  memorandum-papers,  as  Schottgen 
gives  it  more  correctly  than  Wahl :  quia  observatoria  qusedam 
erant  et  hodieque  esse  debent,  ut  legis  divinsB  memores  sint.  The 
KpaaireSa  are  the  n*^S  ^^  tassels,  which  were  spoken  of  before 
at  chap.  xxii.  40.  There  could  be  no  more  striking  example, 
and  at  the  same  time  symbol,  of  the  triflingly  outward  manner 
in  which  they  handled  the  divine  commandment  than  this  fancied 
fulfilment  of  the  earnest  admonition  of  Moses,  by  such  wearing 
of  memorandum-papers  and  frippery.  That  they  make  these 
broad  and  large  is  also  symbolical  of  all  their  doing ;  in  the  one, 
(which  was  actually  literally  enjoined),  at  least  broader  and 
larger  than  Moses  meant,  only  for  show  before  others,  instead  of 
to  remind  themselves ;  the  other,  moreover,  was  only  an  exagge^ 
rated  interpretation  of  the  proverbial  saying,  Ex.  xiii.  9 ;  Deut. 

^  The  Jews  give  it  a  more  sacred  observance  than  it  receives  on  the 
plate  worn  by  the  high  priest  on  his  forehead,  for  the  name  nlH'^  " 
there  only  once,  but  hero  it  stands  23  times ! 
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vi.  8y  9y  comp.  Prov.  iii.  3,  6,  21 ;  vii.  3.^  The  two  together 
delineate  completely  their  relation  to  the  Torah.  See  the 
caponcheSi  tonsures,  cowls,  rosaries,  crucifixes  in  monkery ;  see 
all  that  is  similar  to  these  in  heathen  Bonzes  and  Brahmins,  ever 
the  same  folly  of  the  human  heart,  betraying  itself  in  these  things, 
as  Christ  must  needs  ridicule  and  rebuke  in  these  Pharisees  in 
Israel  I  Decorating  the  body  with  all  sorts  of  ornamental  appen- 
dages is  the  symbolically  significant  expression  of  the  Pharisaism 
of  the  human  heart  in  its  lowest  stage,  often  practised  childishly 
enough  by  the  heathen  ;  and  thus  now  do  even  the  priests 
and  masters  in  Israel  act  in  their  own  fashion  I  In  like  manner 
there  is  everywhere  the  same  petty  desire  of  honour  and  place,  to 
which  the  chief  seat  here  and  there,  names  and  titlesj  are  all- 
important.  If  it  was  necessary  even  to  rebuke  the  vrnmoderaU 
ambition  which  led  them  to  seek  and  stick  to  the  chief  seat  in  the 
synagogue,  although  that  was  assigned  according  to  office  and 
right,  the  same  ambition  betrays  itself  doubly  in  this,  that  they 
transfer  the  place  in  the  synagogue  also  into  common  life,  and 
even  at  entertainments  contend  with  each  other  for  the  upper- 
most seat,  as  Luke  xiv.  7.  And  now  comes  the  pitiful  desire  for 
those  titles  which  have  existed  firom  the  earliest  times,  and  exist 
to  this  day,  in  the  world  and  the  worldly  church,  with  their  Ex- 
cellencies and  Eminencies,  but  which  the  servants  of  God  and 
interpreters  of  His  word  should  leave  to  the  world,  and  if  such 
must  be,  should  at  least  not  be  fond  of  them^  but  should  know 
better  what  a  mere  being  called  of  men  signifies  I  Christ  only 
begins  here  to  delineate  this  with  the  first  and  most  general  title 
Rabbi  (the  repetition  of  which  was  especially  formal,  as  is  to  be 
seen  from  Mark  xiv.  45),  in  order  to  carry  it  out  farther  in  the 
prohibitory  warning  addressed  to  his  disciples. 

Vers.  8 — 10.  That  Christ,  here  again,  does  not  forbid  the  out- 
ward use  of  the  words  and  names,  but  only  the  disposition  ex- 
pressed in  the  ^tXeti^  roif^  aaTrao'fiois  rotrrot^,  and  all  that  is 
farther  connected  therewith,  is  so  evident  that  only  a  Quakerism, 
which  is  again  Pharisaic,  could  misunderstand  it.  Will  Christ, 
then,  forbid  children  to  call  their  fathers  Father,  as  would  be  the 

*■  Hence  the  HlStD'^tD  ^^  ^®  ^^P^*  '^^  °^^  y^^  called  ^vXcuen^pia,  bat 
in  the  Targam  on  Deut.  they  are  already  called  p^Df). 
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case  were  we  to  understand  the  words  literally?  Even  the 
spiritual  children  he  will  not  forbid  to  call  their  spiritual  fathers 
by  the  name  which  properly  expresses  this  relationship  (see  1 
Cor.  iv.  15).  He  must,  in  that  case,  have  forbidden  many  more 
names,  such  as  Lord  and  King,  and  whatever  ^'  upon  the  earOC* 
among  men,  is  merely  a  reflection  of  divine  honour  and  dignity. 
The  words  are  spoken  in  the  first  place  of  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  as  surely  as  Christ  afterwards  appointed  manifold  offices  in 
his  Church,  must  these  offices  also  bear  their  corresponding 
names.  (Acts  xiii.  1;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11).  This, 
therefore,  he  does  not  forbid,  but  he  says :  Ye  are  not  even  to  let 
yourselves  be  named  Rabbi  in  such  a  manner,  with  such  fond- 
neas  for  and  pretension  to  personal  authority,  as  the  Pharisees.^ 
Between  the  twice-occurring  /i^  ^rXi^Ajrc,  he  puts  the  equally 
valid  fsiq  tcaXeaifref  therefore  that  they  are  not  to  acknowledge 
and  yield  to  the  like  assumption  in  others.'  The  three  titles  are 
a  graduated  exemplification  of  what  was  then  in  use :  Father  (a 
natural  expression  of  reverence  for  superiors  occurring  fix)m  the 
earliest  times,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles)  was  then  in 
particular  a  higher  title  given  to  the  heads  of  sects,  and  /caA^- 
Ti/n;?  denotes  (although,  perhaps,  the  then  existing  practice  did 
not  exactly  correspond  to  it)  a  leader j  to  whom  otihers  are  to  be 
unconditionally  subject  in  matters  of  knowledge  and  religion  (see 
Bom.  ii.  19,  oSi;709  tv^\&v).  There  lies,  however,  in  the  three- 
fold tide,  and  what  is  connected  with  it,  something  more  for 
the  disciples  of  Christ :  in  the  first  clause,  BtSaaKoKo^  (as  the  in- 
variable rendering  of  Rabbi)  is  certainly  the  true  reading,  and  o 
Xpiaro^  to  be  cancelled,  for  Christ  cannot  have  needlessly  re- 
peated himself.  One  is  yoiur  Teaehery  because  ye  shall  all  be 
inwardly  taught  of  God  (John  vi.  4,  xiv.  26),  that  is  therefore  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart  (corap.  Jer.  xxxi.  33, 34,  with  Ez.  xxxvi. 
26, 27).  Therefore  there  follows  then  the  Father  in  heaven,  and 
Christy  the  one  leader  or  forerunner,  hence,  as  Richter  perfectly 

^  Only  this  is  his  righteoas  will,  that  we  desire  not  the  higher  place 
on  its  own  account,  and  the  names  Teacher  and  Father  merely  on 
account  of  these  names."     Rud.  Matthaei. 

'  Lange  finds  in  this  change  of  the  expression  actually  the  fore- 
knowledge, on  the  part  of  Christ,  that  not  many  would  claim  the  name 
^'  Father,"  but  that  many  might  wish  in  a  wrong  way  to  ascribe  it  to 
others. 
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well  observes :  ^'  a  hint  at  the  threefold  /  in  God,  before 
which  every  proud  I  must  disappear.''^  It  is,  however,  not 
enough  that  onlj  One,  as  the  Triune,  is  to  us  the  true  Teacher, 
Father,  and  Leader;  Christ  adds  directly,  as  the  inference 
from  this  and  as  the  test  of  it :  But  ye  are  all  brethren  !  The 
great  and  little,  the  high  and  low  in  place,  the  masters  and  be- 
ginners are,  in  respect  of  their  call  and  inmiediate  relation  to 
God,  placed  upon  a  level,  therefore  ^  teachers  and  learners  have 
the  same  holy  inward  Teacher,"'  all  being  as  yet  only  learners, 
children  of  the  one  Father,  followers  of  the  one  leader.  The 
spirit  of  this  commandment  of  Christ  for  his  people  is  not  merely 
that  it  does  away  with  all  those  barriers  that  fence  round  schools 
and  all  learned  castes  in  his  Church,  which  stands  not  in  such 
like,  whose  servants  and  members  are  to  derive  their  autho- 
rity and  dignity,  which  the  gift  of  God  alone  imparts,  as  little 
from  any  faculty  whatsoever,  as  at  that  time  from  the  sjmagogue 
— ^but  just  thereby,  all  respect  for  men  which,  with  assumed 
authority,  would  force  itself  between  God  and  us,  is  done 
away  with,  and  this  is  at  bottom  the  main  thing.  Whoever  a«- 
Bumee  this  to  himself  sins,  and  even  so  whoever  concedes  it  to 
others.  ^^  No  one  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  place  of  Christ  in  the 
Church,  and  to  let  himself  be  called  so  and  so  in  this  sense.  The 
Spirit  himself  whom  he  hath  given  to  the  Church  must  take  it 
of  his  own,  and  show  it  to  us.  We  know  of  no  teacher  in  the 
Church  besides  and  beyond  him,  and  no  philosopher  in  the  school 
to  whom  we  could  entrust  ourselves.*"  Observe  now  again  how 
Christ,  here,  taking  away  all  Old  Testament  tutorage,  brings  in 
a  new  state  of  things  in  the  true  liberty  and  equality  which  is 
founded  on  humility  before  Gtxl  who  is  now  fully  revealed  and 
accessible  to  all,  and  how  he  himself  thus  exaltedly  makes  him- 
self equal  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  What  becomes,  then,  of 
the  primacy  of  Peter,  what  of  the  most  Holy  Father  in  Bome, 
what  of  the  father  confessors  and  generals  of  the  orders,  who 
give  themselves  out  for  guides  of  souls  with  the  demand  for  un- 

i  When  Lange  (iii.  210)  refers  the  title '<  Father"  to  the  acfminM/ra- 
/I09I,  that  of  *'  Leader"  to  the  Reformation  of  the.  Church,  he  certainly 
puts  hiH  own  idea  into  the  wordn  I 

^  Olshausen,  Christus  der  einzige  Meistcr,  Konignberg  1826,  p.  14. 

^  Graber,  in  the  Sermon  before  the  Rhine  provincial  Rjnod,  1838.' 
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conditional  obedience  1  Every  dominion  in  one's  own  name 
falls  before  Christ,  every  misuse.of  the  name  of  God  and  Christ 
in  order  to  one's  own  dominion  cometh  of  evil,  proceeds  from  the 
same  evil  heart,  as  all  Pharisaism  did  once,  even  though  it 
should  again  creep  in  as  plausibly  as,  for  example,  ZinzendorPs 
title  '^  Papa"  in  the  Moravian  fraternity.  Christ  will  have  in  the 
New  Testament^  a  directly  free  and  near  relation  of  all  to  him- 
self, without  human  interposition  and  tutorship.  *^  All,  even  the 
weakest,  are  to  be  directed  to  this  one  true  master,  who  casts  out 
no  one.  The  point  of  view  fix>m  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  re- 
garded, must  ever  be  that  according  to  which  his  hearers  shall 
learn  to  say,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar :  We  believe  now, 
not  on  account  of  thy  saying,  we  have  ourselves  heard  and  known 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."* 

Vers.  11,  12.  This  one,  however,  has  often  and  long  since  told 
you  what  alone  avails  in  his  kingdom,  and  says  it  to  you  once 
more  as  the  true  forerunner.  See  chap.  xx.  26 — 28,  xviii.  4. 
Luke  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14.  This  is  not  accomplished  by  the  title 
servus  servorum,  rather  is  this  holy  fundamental  commandment 
of  Christ  thereby  quite  as  shamefully  and  foolishly  perverted 
as  at  that  time  the  Hear  0  Israel  was  by  the  phylacteries.  No 
saying  stands  in  these  and  other  words  so  often  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  the  word  about  humbling  and  exalting ;  in 
this  place  the  first  clause  has  a  special  significance  for  those  who 
were  arrogantly  sitting  on  Moses'  seat,  and  predicts  for  them  the 
being  cast  down,  and  the  coming  of  others  into' their  place,  just  as 
Ez.  xxi.  26,  27  already  testifies  of  this.  Christ  goes  before  as 
leader  in  humbling  himself  so  as  to  be  exalted — Satan  was  the 
first  who  exalted  himself  so  as  to  be  humbled. 

Vers.  13,  14.  They  come  not  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
rather  of  their  own  will  do  not  enter  into  it — ^this  stands  before, 
and  is  itself  the  first  Wo  (as  antithetical  to  the  first  Bleesed, 
chap.  V.  3)  the  immediately  following  fulfilment  of  what  had  just 
been  said,  viz.,  that  whosoever  will  not  humble  himself  in  spiritual 

^  As  already  in  the  Old  Testainent  God  the  Lord  promises  to  His 
Israel  that  He  alone  shoiild  be  their  Father,  and  not  even  Father 
Abraham  or  Israel  was  to  be  accounted  of  before  Him,  Is.  Ixiii.  16. 

^  Olshauscn,  at  the  place  cited  above,  p.  10. 
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poverty  can  also  not  be  exalted*    But  in  the  case  of  these  occu- 
piers of  Moses'  seaty  it  is  immediately  added  to  this,  that  they 
prevent  others  from  entering ;  nay,  the  aggravated  hypocrisy,  con- 
sbting  in  the  false  pretence  of  promising  help  to  the  people  into 
a  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  order  to  plunder  them  of  their  earthly 
goods,  brings  with  it  forthwith  a  ircpuro'OTepov  Kpifui  as  a  second 
Wo.    Observe  here,  again,  the  true  order  of  these  two  verses  as 
well  as  the  proof  that  the  Oval  are  not  phrases  and  interjections 
of  passion,  but  the  deliberate  announcement  of  the  candemnaiian 
(ver.  33)  for  those  who  will  not  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— How  they  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  had  already 
been  remotely  indicated  at  chap.  xv.  19,  then  at  chap.  xi.  12,  the 
further  development  of  the  enmity  against  Jesus.     At  Luke  xi. 
52,  Christ  had  thus  expressed  it :  Ye  have  arrogantly  appropri- 
ated to  yourselves  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  taken  it  away  firom 
others  (^pare\  t.«.,  not  a  special  key  in  order  to  yvSiav; ;  but 
rather  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  following  words 
show.      The  knowledge  is   precisely  this   key,  and   while  die 
Scribes  had  usurped  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  knowledge^ 
they  misused  it  for  shutting  instead  offer  opening.  In  general  the 
true  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law,  that  is  consequently 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  salvation  by  repentance  and 
faith  (Luke  i.  77),  is  the  open  door  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
they  had  stolen  and  fidsified  both  of  these  before  Christ  came, 
with  obstinate  consistency  they  completed  this  robbery  in  the 
days  of  John  and  of  the  Son  of  Man,  had  snatched  away  from  the 
poor  people  by  their  authority  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  said  to  those  who  wished  to  believe  on  him,andwho  rarely 
defended  themselves  with  such  bold  independence  as  that  blind 
man  :  We  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner,  that  must  be  enough 
for  thee  I  John  ix.  24.     They  shut  the  door  efkirpoaOev  r&v 
avdpmrwify  they  do  not  let  in  the  already  quite  near  eiaepfXPfjukinnK 
(Present :  who  are  actually  on  the  point  of  willingly  entering) — 
as  they  afterwards  continued  even  till  the  judgment  to  hinder  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  (1  Thess. 
ii.  16).    That  they  should  say^  We  have  the  key  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  I  and  yet  prevent  others  from  entering,  inasmudi 
as  and  because  they  toiU  not  enter  in  themselves — such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  false  teachers  and  guides,  deserves  the  Wo, 
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deserves  the  true  title  of  kypoeriteSf  blind  guides^  fooU^  and  blindy 
which  now  come  instead  of  those  before  mentioned. — ^And  withal 
they  are  the  holy  ones  with  their  many  and  long  prayers,  which 
cost  them  so  much  time  that  it  is  but  reasonable  to  give  them 
entertainments  and  gifts  in  return,  all  the  more  because  they,  as 
^^  devout  intercessors,"  wish  to  let  others  have  the  benefit  of 
their  sanctity  I  We  must  thus  understand  something  of  in- 
tercession in  these  prayers,  in  order  that  the  ip  irp^aaeij  or 
et9  irpoifMuriVj  may  correspond  to  what  goes  before.  Christ  has 
before  his  mind  perhaps  such  prophetic  rebukes  as  Hosea  iv.  18 ; 
Ez.  xxii.  25 ;  more  particularly  Is.  x.  1,  2 ;  Micah  ii«  9.  They 
hypocritically  cozen  poor  credulous  women  so  as  to  get  their  pro- 
perty and  goods  (somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  Luke  viii.  3,  love 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  led  the  women  to  do,  or  even  worse) :  the 
wide  maw  of  their  avarice  swallows  whole  hoitsesy  t.^.,  all  the  pro- 
perty and  possessions  of  the  widows  thus  defrauded,  whom  they 
ought  to  have  protected  I  Is  it  not  as  if  Christ  had  intended  to 
prophesy,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  gifts  to  the  clergy  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  the  profitable  traffic  in  masses  for  souls  (also  for  the  dead 
husbands  of  widows)  even  at  this  day?  But  those  who  thus 
gather  treasures  have  thereby  heaped  up  for  themselves  another 
treasure,  the  condemnation  meted  out  to  them  all,  the  more  fully 
because  of  the  shameful  pretence  I 

Yer.  15.  As  if  these  persons  who  are  thus  accumulating  judg- 
ment were  themselves  altogether  perfect  patterns  of  holiness, 
nay  more,  as  if  they  who  thus  robbed  the  people  instead  of  lead- 
ing them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  already  fiilfiUed  their 
pastoral  office  in  Israel,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  at  home, 
they  compass  land  and  sea  (a  proverbial  expression)  to  make 
proselytes  I  Again,  an  opus  supererogationis  proceeding  from  bare 
hypocrisy,  as  if  an  ardent  zeal  impelled  them  thus  to  draw 
people  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ^^  The  Jews,  before  Christ, 
were  not  at  all  permitted  to  act  as  missionaries ;  their  desire  to 
make  proselytes  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  ;  even  Jonah 
durst  not  preach  Mosaism,  the  Jewish  religion  of  shadows,  to 
the  Ninevites,  but  only  the  wrath  of  God,  in  order  to  repen- 
tance." (Richter.)  The  aefiofievoi  or  ff>ol3ov/ievoi  top  Oeop,  *f^n 
fT^y«p,  who,  actuated  by  an  inward  impulse  of  truth,  joined  them- 
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selves  to  the  Jews,  and  who,  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  other 
history,  are  represented  as  a  most  praiseworthy  class  of  men, 
through  whom  the  transition  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  was 
instrumentally  effected,  but  who  were  hardly  acknowledged 
by  tlie  Pharisees,  regarded  by  them  only  with  envy  and  con- 
tempt— these  were  not  the  complete  ^^  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness "  made  by  the  Pharisees,  whom  Christ  here  means.  These 
latter  were  rare,  because  a  heathen  would  hardly  let  himself  be 
induced  to  take  upon  him  the  entire  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law. 
Therefore :  If  ye  have  made  one  such  proselyte,  you  think  you 
have  made  a  conquest  of  which  you  may  ever  after  be  proud ; 
therefore  all  your  concern  has  been  just  to  effect  this,  you  give 
yourselves  no  farther  trouble.  And  when  (as  in  a  rare  case) 
you  have  succeeded  in  your  object,  when  one  has  entirely  sur- 
rendered himself  to  you  as  his  patterns,  what  do  you  make  far- 
ther of  this  proselyte  whom  you  have  gained  ?  Two/old  more  a 
son  of  hell,  i.e.y  one  deserving  of,  and  doomed  to  condemnation, 
than  you  yourselves  are  I  A  sharp  word,  but,  startling  as  it  may 
sound,  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  confirmed  again  by  history  in 
all  times.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  surely  the  seduced  were 
less  guilty  than  the  seducers,  that  it  is  at  least  enough  if  both 
fall  together  into  the  same  pit ;  what  Christ  here  means  reaches 
farther,  and  justly  so.  He  who  could  yield  himself  up  to  such 
Pharisees  from  heathenism,  must  have  done  so  from  the  first 
with  an  evil  conscience,  and  if  he  remained  in  the  school  what 
roust  become  of  him !  The  Pharisees  for  their  own  knowledge 
and  conscience  had  the  true  word  of  Qod  still  near  to  them,  but 
the  Judaism  planted  by  them  at  second  hand  had  of  course  no 
longer  anything  of  the  true  kernel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  the 
assumed  mask,  so  that  the  poor  heathen  was  better  before  as  a 
simple  heathen.  They  taught  him  systematically  to  act  the 
hypocrite ;  therefore  was  he,  ^^  by  being  indoctrinated  into 
hypocrisy,''  two-fold  a  child  of  hell.  Here  also  Christ  con- 
demns, by  anticipation,  all  that  false  proselyte-making  of  the 
pseudo-church  which  strives  only  after  the  outward  increase  of 
its  body,  all  appliance  of  power  without  persuasion  (instead  of 
the  apostolic  veiOeiv,  2  Cor.  v.  11),  and  perplexing  of  the  con- 
science, so  as  to  catch  people  without  being  able  or  willing  to 
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convert  them.^  For  every  change  of  religion,  without  a  felt 
necessity  and  conviction  of  the  heart,  is  only  a  hurt  and  a  loss, 
as  may  be  seen,  not  alone  in  the  Christians  made  by  the  missions 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  even  in  renegades ;  thus  does  moral  corruption, 
fidse  doctrine,  and  corrupt  practice,  become  worse  and  worse 
when  it  is  delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  and  everywhere  we  find 
the  disciples  and  adherents  worse  than  their  masters  I 

Vers.  16 — 22.  Now  comes  in  the  true  order  the  false  doctrine^ 
which  these  blind  guides  implant  in  the  people  at  home,  and  in 
the  proselytes  over  land  and  sea,  so  that  they  come  not  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  into  hell.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Pharisees  are  severe  in  binding  and  imposing  the  law,  they 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  when  to  loose  and  to  diap&nse  with  it ; 
this,  however,  results  in  a  still  worse  caprice.  Christ,  as  we 
know,  is  fond  of  speaking,  not  in  abstract  generalities,  but  in 
concrete  examples ;  therefore  he  gives  here,  first  of  all,  two  desig- 
native  examples  with  their  refutation  (vers.  16,  17,  and  18, 19), 
then  a  farther  refuting  counter-affirmation  with  reference  to  the 
same  two  examples  (vers.  20,  21) — ^wherewith,  finally,,  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  instance  of  their  outward  maimer  of  deal- 
ing with  the  law,  viz.,  ^'  Whoso  sweareth  by  heaven^  Christ 
points  to  Him  with  whom  alone  we  have  to  do  in  everything, 
the  living  6W,  to  whom  the  Pharisees  do  not  give  what  is 
due  (vers.  21|  22.)  He  purposely  selects  examples  such  as 
those  of  which  he  had  already  spoken  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  again  afterwardis,  chap.  xv.  5,  for  he  will  here, 
chiefly  pointing  backwards,  draw  the  final  inference  and  pro- 
nounce the  decisive  sentence.  He  selects  them,  also,  as  afibrding 
a  striking  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  holy  name  of 
God  is  hid  beneath  formulas  and  webs  of  lies,  and  as  a 
most  suitable  preparation  for  the  conclusion  of  the  entire  dis- 
course. These  guides  in  Israel  are,  alas  I  mert  servants  of 
the  Temple  and  altar,  not  of  God,  whom  they  forget  in  their 
regard  for  these  ;  therefore  that  which  alone  they  wanted  to 
have  is  at  last,  after  much  long-sufiering,  left  to  them,  viz.,  the 
Temple — but  as  their  house,  without  the  indwelling  of  God,  con- 
sequently desolate  I  (ver.  38).      And  what  now  is  this  their 

^  Comp.  Nitzscb  prakt.  Theologie  i.  288. 
VOL.  III.  y 
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house  I  Nothing  else  than  what  they  have  made  of  it,  an  abode 
of  murderers,  which  must  fall  to  pieces  upon  their  blood*guilty 
heads  I  Ye  blind  guides  !  This«  too,  had  already  been  said  be- 
fore, chap.  XV.  14,  and  Luke  vi.  39,  here  it  is  further  intensified 
mto  fools  and  blind,  i.«.,  wilAdly  not  seeing.  Everywhere  does 
PharisaiBm  and  Jesuitism  express  itself  especially  in  the  wrest- 
ing and  misconstruing  of  the  oath,  and  even  now  it  is  difficult  to 
get  from  the  Jews  a  binding  oath,  they  have  always  in  store 
many  an  ovS^  itrnv}  The  gold  of  the  Temple  is  here  not  the 
gold  which  adorned  its  walls,  but  the  rich  Temple-treasure^ 
which  yet,  according  to  their  principle,  must  '^ever  be  accounted 
poor,''  so  that  never  enough  can  be  made  over  to  it — ^the  Corban 
set  apart  for  sacred  uses,  for  from  motives  of  self-interest  these 
knaves  gave  the  preference  to  the  gold  and  the  altar-gifts  even  in 
oaths.  And  how  perverse !  Is  it  not  through  the  Temple  that 
the  gold  becomes  ibe  gold  of  ihs  Temple^  is  it  not  through  the 
altar  that  the  gift  becomes  an  offering  f  The  altar  is  most  holy, 
Ex.  xxix.  37.'  Whosoever,  therefore,  swears  by  the  altOTf  in- 
cludes, of  course,  all  that  belongs  to  the  destination  of  the  altar, 
all  that  is  upon  it  or  that  belongs  to  it ;  the  altar  is  the  greater 
in  which  the  less  is  comprehended.  And  now,  ver.  21  is  not 
merely  parallel  with  the  preceding,  in  which  case  Christ  would 
have  said,  ^^  by  the  Temple  and — ^the  gold  that  is  in  it  and  on  it" 
— ^but  he  here  advances  further,  and  suddenly  rises  higher,  dis- 
closing the  ground  of  the  whole  in  the  words :  ^'  And  by  Him 
that  dwelleth  therein  P*  This  leiuis  yet  fturther:  the  Temple, 
which  is  itself  sacred  only  through  God's  presence  in  it,  is  the 
dwelling  place  of  this  God  only  as  a  figure  of  the  heaven  (1  Kings 
viii.  37,  30).  Therefore  here  also,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  oaths  by  heaven  are  the  same  as  by  the  Arone  of  God. 
Finally,  for  these  fools  and  blind  it  must  even  yet  be  added : 
'^And  by  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne/'  otherwise,  as  in 
Moses'  seat  they  forgot  Moses  himself,  so  in  the  end  would  they 

1  As  at  that  time  even  in  Rome  the  Jewish  casmstry  was  well- 
known  and  notorioiui,  hence  in  Martial  (ix.  94} :  Ecce  negas,  jnrasque 
mihi  per  templa  Tonantis ;  non  credo :  jura,  verpe,  per  Ancbialom. 

'  Yet  we  are  not  there  to  understand  with  many  against  the  LXX : 
AU  that  touches  the  altar  is  thereby  sanctified.  This  would  correspond 
here  indeed  to  the  discourse  of  Christ,  bat  compare  Lev.  ii.  3. 
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forget  in  the  seat  of  God  the  living  God  Himself,  and  make 
empty  oaths  by  the  mere  ^^  seat  of  God."  He  who  sits  there  will 
certfunly  one  day  thmst  down  those  who  sit  on  their  seat,  and 
He  who  sits  above  at  His  right  hand,  will  one  day  make  his 
enemies  his  footstool.  By  this  simple  word :  ^^  He  that  eitteth 
thereon^  everything  has  been  said  to  them.  For  the  rest,  we 
already  know  that  Christ  does  not  approve  of  oaths  by  the  altar, 
Temple,  or  heaven ;  he  only  brings  them  forward  because  they 
are  in  nse,  and,  tracing  them  back,  shows  that  they  are  all  in 
reality  oaths  by  God.  Whoso  swears  by  the  Temple,  means  the 
Temple  as  rendered  sacred  by  God,  swears,  therefore,  as  by  the 
Temple,  so  precisely  therehyy  at  the  same  time,  by  Him  who 
dwells  therein.  So  also  by  the  heaven — ^for  all  oaths  by  (treated 
things  are  otherwise  contradiction  and  unreason — ^he  can  mean 
only  the  heaven  where  Gt)d  is,  therefore,  in  reality,  only  the 
living  Gt)d  who  hears  his  vain  oath.  What  patience  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  thus  again  in  this  discourse  to  enter  so  iully  into  the 
refutation  of  their  folly  I  Christ  does  it  in  order  to  say  and 
show  before  all  the  people,  by  the  one  differently  appUed  ex- 
ample :  This  and  such  like  are  your  ordinances,  which  cannot 
bear  the  test  of  reason,  and  which  have  ahready  been  sufficiently 
refuted  by  me  I  How  great  and  how  bad  must  be  the  wilful 
neglect  of  what  is  of  main  importance  in  those  miserably  trifling 
pickings  and  choosings,  the  forgetting  of  Gt>d  in  the  Temple 
and  the  heaven,  consequently  the  transgressing  of  his  command- 
ment which  requires  the  heart,  in  people  who  believe  such  doc* 
trine  1^ 

Vers.  28,  24.  The  first  four  woes  are  past,  the  three  others 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  ever  heavier  on  the  head,  ever  deeper 
into  the  heart.  Now  comes  first,  properly  speaking,  the  personal 
conduct  of  these  blind  guides,  Aeir  own  inward  character  and 
true  state  before  God,  when  the  bottom  of  their  heart  is  dis- 
closed to  them.  It  was  (Lev.  xxvii.  30)  doubtful  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation, and  as  to  practice  disputable,  whether  tithe  was  to 

^  Zeller  (Beugg.  Monatsbl.  1843,  5),  finds  in  this  hypocritical 
casuistry  of  these  lax  directors  of  oonBcienoe  a  fourfold  hypocrisy ; 
approving  of  unspiritual  abuses — releasing  fron^  obligations — ^inverting 
reueioQS  ideas  and  divine  ordinances — making  self-interest  a  rale  of 
eonauct. 

p2 
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be  paid  of  all  garden-herbs,  even  the  least.    The  Pharisees, 
in  such  things,  did  rather  too  much  than  too  little— but  the 
weightier  part  of  the  law,  more  difficult,  indeed,  even  to  touch 
than  all  outward  obligation  was  to  beari  this  they  had  con- 
sciously long  since  entirely  given  up  or  left  behind  I    Thus  the 
fiapvrepa  does  not  certainly  all  at  once  mean  only  ^^what  is 
more  important,  the  main  thing,"  but  refers  back  to  ver.  4 ;  still 
the  expression  of  course  passes  over  to  this  »gnificaUon ;  what 
is  weighty  and  difficult  is  certainly  what  is  important,  essential 
above  other  things.    The  form  d^iiKore  contrasts  quite  correctly 
with  aTToSeKaTovre ;  the  one  ye  do  ever  diligently,  the  other  ye 
have  already  let  slip,  put  aside ;  as  in  many  things  ye  have  put 
aside  the  commandment  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  your  statutes, 
(chap.  XV.)  so  in  those  others,  in  which  ye  appear  before  the 
people  as  the  scrupulous  ftilfillers  of  the  Mosaic  o<Hnmandments, 
ye  have  neglected  the  inward,  the  essenticd  part  of  the  law  pro- 
perly speaking.    Whosoever  has  put  this  away  firom  him,  actually 
retains  only  time  and  inclination  for  zeal  in  tithes  of  cummin. 
The  Kal  that  follows,  eaplaine  their  wonderfully  faithfid  con- 
scientiousness, and  discloses  the  evil  ground  of  it.    Again,  with 
unconscious  irony,  speaking  to  them  as  it  were  in  their  own 
language,  Christ  sets  in  opposition  to  the  threefold  tithes  three 
things  to  be  given  to  Gtxi,  as,  but  for  this  antithesis,  accord- 
ing to  chap.  xxii.  40,  he  could  have  specified  only  the  love 
of  God  and  our  neighbour.    At  Luke  chap.  xi.  40,  th^  saying 
followed  that  about  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  vessels  which  it 
here  precedes,  the  connexion,  however,  is  in  both  places  the  same, 
for  Christ  mentions  here  that  to  which  these  Pharisees  attached 
greater  importance  than  to  inward  cleansing  before  God.    There 
two  kinds  of  herbs  were  specially  named,  (and  then  in  addi- 
tion irav  7iMxauov)y  therefore  also,  in  opposition  to  these,  only  a 
twofold  inward  character  (and  conduct  proceeding  from  such 
character)  :  judgment  and  the  love  of  God,  i.e.y  in  addition  to 
the  righteousnees  that  judges  true  judgment  (which  always  re- 
mains the  first  and  foremost  thing  in  the  law)j  the  love  that  pro- 
eeeds  frmn  God  and  is  wellrpleasing  to  Godj  exactly  in  the  sense 
of  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7.    Here,  connecting  still  more  closely  with 
that  word,  the  idea  in  its  trichotomy  takes  a  diiFerent  turn ;  it  is 
7tot,  however,  judgment  upon  yourselves,  mercy  towards. others, 
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fkith  in  God;  for  in  this  sense  iricrTi^  is  no  fiapvrepov  rov 
vo/iov;  if  this  third  is  understood  of  the  ^^  disposition  of  mind 
from  which  both  proceed,"  then  is  the  order  of  the  antithesis 
broken.  We  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  rather  as 
follows.  First  of  ally  the  Kpitri^  as  that  which  at  all  events  goes 
before,  y^pnyi  ^B^to  Jl^tD^  (si^^ce  Gen.  xviii.  19,  occurring  so 
often  in  the  law  and  prophets),  viz.,  the  righteousness  that  dis- 
charges all  the  debt  of  the  law,  but  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  a  true 
judgment  which  is  just,  and  that  again  upon  a  thorough  self- 
judgment  applied  first  of  all  within  Luke  xii.  57.^  7%en,  further, 
the  mercy  or  love  which  God  teaches,  requires  and  gives  as  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  strict  justice ;  finally,  with  these 
there  is  joined  a  third  and  perfect  thing,  the  wiari^  as  n3^QM» 
the  reality  and  perfection  of  justice  as  of  love,  the  sincerity  and 
truth  which  stands  opposed  to  the  seeming  fmthfulness  in  trifling 
observances.  (Bengel :  sinceritas,  quae  opponitur  hypocrisi,  nam 
qui,  c.  xxiv.  51,  ddcuntur  hypocritae,  Luke  xii.  46,  dicuntur 
aTTurrob — we  compare  in  addition  to  this,  irto-T09,  Matth.  xxiv. 
45).  Thus  the  whole  becomes  parallel  at  the  same  time  to  that 
prophetical  word,  Micah  vi.  8, — the  third  also  in  respect  of  its 
inn^r  sense — ^for  he  who  walks  humbly  before  God  is  sincere  and 
entire.  The  same  contrast  of  outward  trifles  with  what  is  truly 
essential,  is  forthwith  again  presented  by  Christ  in  connection  with 
another  of  the  minutiae  to  which  the  Pharisees  attached  so  much 
importance.  It  was  the  custom  to  strain  wine,  vinegar,  and  all 
sorts  of  drink  carefully  through  linen  cloth,  so  that  not  the 
smallest  unclean  animdcule,  not  even  a  BJSjnj*' — (which,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbins,  is  the  special  name  for  a  sort  of  insect 
in  wine),  might  be  taken  along  with  it,  and  thus  Lev.  xi.  20, 
xxiii*  41, 42,  be  transgressed,  as  the  Buddists  in  Ceylon  and  Hin- 
dostan  do  the  same  with  drinking-water  at  this  day.  Now  Christ, 
for  once  makes  a  proverb  himself  out  of  this :  **  Who  strain  out 
the  gnats,  even  the  smallest  single  gnat,  and  yet,  without  seeing 
it,  drink  down,  swallow  the  camel  T     He  puts  in  opposition 

^  He  who  judges  himself  in  his  own  conscience  and  he  alone,  exer- 
cises justice  and  righteousness  towards  others.  V.  Meyer,  Blatter  ftir 
hohere  Wahrh.  vi.  145. 
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another  unclean  animal,  and  that  an  enormous  one  (chap.  xix. 
24),  so  asy  at  the  same  time,  to  denote  the  monstroosness  of  their 
hypocrisy  which  tolerated  this,  as  before  their  greedy  avarice  was 
denoted  by  the  devonring  of  houses.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  itself,  after  the  foregoing  verse,  needs  no  explanation ;  bni  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding,  as  if  he  meant  to  say  that 
fiuthfulness  in  little  thinga  is  not  necessary,  Christ  has  put  be- 
tween these  sayings  the  words :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone  {cupihai  as  a^Kare).  Justice,  love, 
and  faithfulness — these  are  the  principal  tilings  to  be  done ;  while 
the  outward  trifling  observances  are,  just  on  account  of  the/attA- 
fulness  which  certainly  imparts  value  to  them,  the  things  not  to 
be  omitted^  When  the  philologist  begins  with  trifling  minutiae, 
and  does  not  go  beyond  these,  the  reason  certainly  is  that  he  has 
no  sense  for  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  writer ;  this  latter, 
however,  being  presupposed,  he  should  then  not  neglect  even  a 
single  iota.  Thus  does  Christ  here  mean,  that  the  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin  is  also  to  be  paid,  if  the  conscience  finds  these 
in  the  letter  and  sense  of  the  law ;  I  am  in  that  case  not  even  to 
swallow  the  gnats,  and  think  the  trifle  may  thus  be  disposed  of. 
But  he  will  have  conscientiousness  in  what  is  least,  only  to  pro- 
ceed from  inward  faithfulness  upon  the  whole. 

Vers.  25 — 28.  The  Pharisees  had  already  been  told  about  the 
washing  of  vessels  (Mark  viL  4),  here  it  forms  the  transition  from 
such  things  as  still  rest  on  the  Mosaic  commandments  when 
pressed  in  the  letter,  to  such  as  were  self-chosen.  Speaking 
generally,  the  advance  which  Christ  here  makes  firom  what  goes 
before  is  manifold  :  while  by  a  slight  connexion,  he  passes  from 
the  strained  drink  to  the  drinking  and  eating  vessels,  he  now 
makes  use  of  this  figure  only  more  exactly  to  denote  what 
is  outward,  and  what  inward  (according  to  Mark  vii.  15,  18 — 
23)  ;  he  forthwith  then  applies  the  figure  of  the  vessels  to  repre- 
sent the  men  themselves,  points  them  to  their  oum  consciousness 
of  inward  uncleanness  in  their  hypocrisy.  Ye  knaves  know  well 
what  is  in  your  so  cleanly-washed  cups  and  platters,  how  you 

^  Such  things  must  also  be  done  on  account  of  the  commandment — 
says  Sirach,  chap.  xxxv.  7.  (In  Meyer  ver.  4,  oomp.  the  original 
text. 
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have  gotten  it,  and  how  used  it ;  for  both  these,  the  sinful  getting 
and  sinftd  enjoyment^  are  plainly  meant  by  the  ifrntvyri^  teal 
aapaala^  (this  and  not  dBucla^  is  the  true  reading).'  Know^ 
first  of  all,  the  irmde  of  the  cups  and  platters  is  to  be  cleansed 
(and  that  not  hastily  by  giving  a  few  alms  therefirom  as  is  said 
mockingly,  Luke  xi.  41,  but  as  it  follows  there  at  ver.  42),  it 
thus  appears  that  the  inner  side  and  contents  of  the  vessel  also 
belong  to  the  outside  as  regards  the  man  himself  and  his  heart, 
therefore  quite  naturally  the  vessel  becomes  a  figure  of  the  Pha- 
risee, as  was  plainly  said  at  Luke  xi.  39,  by  to  l<rm0€v  i/idbvy 
and  is  indicated  here  also  in  ver.  26.  Li  every  sense — even  in 
the  outward  vessel,  how  much  more  in  the  doing  and  inner  being 
of  the  man-— it  is  true  that  he  alone  who  has  cleansed  the  inward 
part,  has  also  made  the  outward  truly  and  actually  clean;  while 
he  who  only  cares  for  the  outward,  is  therefore  not  yet  done  with 
the  inward.  Luke  xi.  40,  Tit.  i.  15.  Therefore  look  now  at 
y<mr  inward  part — ^there  is  death  I  A  new  and  profoundly  ter- 
rible  figure,  derived  fi:om  the  worst  form  of  Levitical  unclean- 
ness,  now  follows,  viz. :  white-washed  sepulchres — which,  at  the 
same  time,  already,  as  it  were,  prepares  the  way  fiir  what  is  farther 
said,  ver.  29.  A  human  heart  can  be  a  temple  of  the  living  God,, 
or  a  grave, — a  heaven,  or  a  hell.  If  the  prophet,  Ez.  xiii.  10, 
spake  of  plastering  the  wall  with  slacked  lime,  which  in  Acta 
xxiii.  3,  appears  as  a  proverb,  Christ  has  here  intensified  the 
expression  to  the  utmost  degree ;  we  know  of  no  more  horrible,, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  appropriate,  figure  whereby  to  express 
the  lying  contrast  between  the  outside  and  the  inside  in  those 
hypocrites ;  it  is  also  the  last  wo,  the  seventh,  whereby  they  are 
completely  pourtrayed  and  condemned.  The  tombs  were  spread 
with  lime,*  less  for  ornament  (although  this  also  comes  in  at  ver. 
29),  than  as  a  necessary  mark  of  distinction,  that  pollution  might 
be  avoided  (for  the  Jews  extended  to  the  sepulchre  what  was 
true  only  of  the  corpse) ;  Christ,  therefore^  will  here  say :  Who- 

^  Which  twofold  idea  Lange  even  finds  to  be  indicated  in  the  cups 
and  plaUers. 

^  Not  however  with  Grotios  irdaTj£  oKoBtipaiagj  which  follows  at  the 
end,  ver.  27. 

'  A  practice  which  was  even  repeated  yearly  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Adar. 
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soever  rightly  considers  and  rightly  re|2;ards  your  whitewashed 
sanctity,  ought  to  beware  of  you,  for  he  that  touches  you  pol« 
lutes  himselfy  touches  death  I^  Your  whitewash  looks,  indeed, 
quite  fine,  mpaloiy  and  gives  no  distinct  portraiture  of  the  dead 
bones  within,  yet  the  ocrria  vexpd  and  all  the  filth  of  corruption 
are  within.  Such  are  ye — ^is  again  declared  with  abundant 
plainness  in  ver.  28  :  Your  BUatoi  is  nothing  else  than  an 
i^tD0€if  4>aiveii^.  '<  Your  religion  is  the  whitewash,"  exclaims 
Wurster  to  the  Pietists  of  the  present  day.  Your  morality, 
virtue,  &c.,  is  the  whitewash — ^must  we  say  to  the  hypocrites  of 
all  sorts. 

Vers.  29 — 33.  The  eighth  wo  plainly  comprises  all  the  seven 
in  the  xpltrK  rty;  76^1^1/179,  connecting  with  the  banning,  ver. 
13,  and  includes  the  wicked  seed  with  their  wicked  fathers  in 
one  collective  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment.  TTie  hypocrites  (this 
remains  their  title  now  for  the  seventh  time)  protest,  indeed, 
against  this  in  word  and  deed,  but  before  God  their  protesta- 
tion is  held  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  is  rather  turned  against 
them  as  their  own  confession.  They  repaired,  adorned,  even 
built  anew  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  and  pious  men  of  old, 
just  like  our  own  time,  with  its  rage  for  monuments  and  jubi- 
lees. When  the  people  are  so  busily  occupied  with  such  work 
it  is  an  evil  sign  for  the  present.  Men  are  fond  of  praising 
the  dead  witnesses  for  truth,  whom,  if  alive,  they  would  thrust 
from  them  ;  they  are  glad,  so  to  speak,  that  they  have  only  to 
build  sepulchres  and  monuments  for  them.  Thus  does  Christ 
view  their  conduct  here,  because  he  sees  through  the  hypocrisy : 
Ye  yourselves,  even  when  ye  protest  against  "your  fathers j* 
confess  against  your  will  that  ye  are  the  children  of  those  who 
murdered  the  prophets.  In  Luke  xi.  47,  48  the  idea  comes  still 
more  sharply  out,  not  in  the  form  of  the  protesting  word,  but  of 

^  The  figure  in  Luke  xi.  44  was  otherwise  applied,  although  with  the 
same  fundamental  idea,  for  the  Pharisaic  whitewash  is  indeed  not  seen 
by  the  people  to  be  only  the  superscription :  Here  is  a  sepulchre  I  Mi^- 
fuia  Sdrjka — as  the  Talmud  speaks  of  j^JRjjn  ''\Di)  *'•  ^-t  sepulchres 

only  found  out  to  be  such  afterwards  (Babyl.  Sanh.  Fol.  47, 2.  Hieroe. 
Nedarim  57,  4).  A  sepulchre  marked  out  with  painted  bones  is  called 
ySO  "^35  *"  distinguished  from  rtnfl  ■Q&- 
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the  confessing  deed :  Yes,  the  fathers  were  the  morderers  of  the 
dead,  you  willingly  come  afier  to  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead,  yet  how  glad  yon  are  in  your  hearts  that  the  prophets — 
the  rejected  enemies  of  all  hypocrisy  and  trifling  with  the  law, 
the  messengers  of  God,  witnesses  for  the  tmth  and  preachers  of 
repentance — give  yon  no  more  trouble  I      Sit  licet  divus,  dun- 
mode  non  vivus.    Their  writings  you  read  not  as  they  ought  to 
be  ready  their  example  you  follow  not«  but  set  up  fine  sepulchres 
for  them.     These  were  then  true  men  of  God  against  whom  our 
fathers  sinned — ^so  you  say — ^butthe  present  are  false  ones  whom 
we  now  justly  persecute  and  stone.    ^^  Ask  in  Moses*  time.  Who 
were  the  good  people,  they  will  be  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
but  not  Moses — ^he  should  be  stoned.    Ask  in  Samuel's  times, 
Who  were  the  good  people,  they  will  be  Moses  and  Joshua,  but 
not  Samuel.     Ask  in  the  times  of  Christ,  Who  were  such,  they 
will  be  all  the  former  prophets  with  Samuel,  but  not  Christ  and 
his  apostles."     (Berlenb.  Bibel.)     Instead  of  the  penitent  con- 
fession so  frequently  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  by  the 
prophets :  We  have  sinned  we  and  our  fathers  I  the  last  and 
worst  generation  now  protests  in  vain  against  its  fellowship  with 
the  guilt  of  the  fathers,  which  it  rather  carries  out  to  its  worst 
extreme,  completes,  and  thus  fills  up  the  measure.    (Acts  vii. 
52).  Well,  do  thisj  ue^  you  shall  do  it,  through  God's  permitting 
long-suffering,  which  afterwards  has  an  end,  and  is  turned  into 
wrath.      Thus  does  Christ  speak  to  them  as  to  Judas  (John 
xiii.  27).    There  lies  what  is  of  profound  significance  for  the 
unity  of  the  entire  Scripture  and  the  therein  recorded  dealings 
between  God  and  men  in  this,  that  Israel's  end  is  here  denoted  by 
the  same  thing  which  in  the  beginning  was  said  of  the  AmoriteSf 
who  were  driven  out  before  them,  viz.,  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
measure  of  their  sins.  Gen.  xv.  16.    The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
late  but  they  grind  clean ;  this  the  heathen  also  knew,  because 
liistory  teaches  it,  so  should  we  also,  without  false  refinement, 
recognize  in  God's  doings  both  of  these  things,  the  long-suffering 
which  waits,  and  the  wrath  which  at  lengdi  breaks  out.    The 
Divine  principle,  according  to  which  generations  and  nations  are 
included  in  the  reckoning  of  a  collective  guilt,  and  at  length  the 
collective  punishment  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  last,  runs  through 
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all  history;  we  wiU  not  now  deviate  too  £u  from  the  interpretation 
by  entering  into  the  depths  of  this  principle.  The  key  lies 
already  in  the  hypocriticEd  word  ver.  30,  which  becomes  tme 
only  when  inverted,  viz. :  If  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  their 
fathers  they  would  also  have  shed  all  that  blood.  *^  He  whose 
inward  wickedness  has  risen  to  a  high  pitch,  is  regarded  as  if  he 
too  had  done  all  that  others  have  done  from  like  wickedness." 
(Rocs.)  ^'  A  murderer  comes  into  fellowship  with  all  mnrderBrSy 
a  whoremonger  into  fellowship  with  all  whoremongers  and 
adulterers.  They  all  stand  as  branches  upon  one  root,  they  all 
work  to  one  end,  they  all  approve  of  one  another^s  works.'' 
(Kieger).  The  fellowship  of  sin  and  punishment  before  God  s 
judgment  actually  extends  thus  fer,  even  to  the  descending  con- 
nexion of  growing  corruption,  as  is  seen  in  a  people  when  the 
children,  not  warned  by  the  guilt  of  their  &thers,  continue  it  and 
carry  it  to  its  consummation.  Therefore  afterwards,  even  all  the 
blood  shed  upon  the  earthy  (Luke,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world),  from  the  murder  of  Abel  downwards,  b  reckoned  to  the 
last  evil  generation  of  the  Jews.  Upon  this  a  book  might  be 
written ;  we  deem  it  sufficient  now  only  to  point  out,  how  Christ 
thus  affirms,  in  all  its  severity,  this  reckoning  before  Grod's  judg- 
ment, but  how  he  yet  at  last  lays  the  principal  emphasis,  in  order 
to  conviction,  upon  the  longnsuffiaring  which  waited  patiently 
and  exhausted  every  call  of  grace  before  the  filling  up  of  the 
measure  of  sin.  What  he  says  at  ver.  33^  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  first  discourse  of  the  Baptist  (chap.  iii.  7),  for  to  this  it 
returns,  because  every  call  and  invitation  to  repentance  for  th« 
kingdom  of  heaven  that  intervened,  has  proved  m  vam.  Now, 
indeed,  the  irw  ^^vynr^y  fas  Alford  has  well  reminded  me),  in- 
stead of  the  still  warning  rtg  tfiriBei^  vfiSv^  sounds  stronger 
and  more  decisive.  A  fartiier  confirmation  of  the  as  yet  moie 
figurative  jevv^fAara  ^t£iw  which  the  Baptist  uttered,  is  here 
added  by  Christ  in  tiie  quite  unfignrative  i^vi^  and  the  whole 
together  means  not  merely :  sinners  bom  of  sinners,  (with  re- 
ference to  ver.  31),  but  speaks  plainly  enough  in  the  sense  of 
that  word,  John  viii.  44,  of  him  who  at  Bev.  xii.  9,  is  called  6 
6^  6  apx^^o^"  Thus  does  it  correspond  to  the  yieppa^  whose 
KpUri^  the  nrepunrorarov  in  addition  to  the  irepicadrepov  ver.  14 
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expresses,  and  designates  as  at  ver.  15|  the  itc  rov  varpiq  rov 
Siafioktw  6ina^  as  complete  vlov^  yeivpa/9. 

Ver.  34.  What  is  here  meant  by  the  fit^  rovrot  It  w  only 
trifling  with  the  simple  word  to  supply  as  follows :  ^  in  ordor 
that  if  possible  ye  may  yet  flee  from  the  damnation  of  hell !" — 
for  the  impossibUity  of  this  has  jnst  been  afiirmed  in  the  irik 
4>yynr€^  the  fllling  up  of  the  measure  of  sin  has  just  been  imputed 
to  them,  has  been  already  predicated  of  them  as  certain,  and  the 
rmho  can  alone  refer  to  ihie  import  of  the  two  last  propositions. 
Therefore  it  must  mean,  tn  order  ihaJt  ye  may  kill  them,  in  order 
that  thereby  all  blood  may  come  upon  jou,  therefore  are  they  sent 
Yet  not  directly  thus,  for  the  dedsive  inw^j  ver.  35,  is  rather  con- 
nected with  the  killing  and  crucifying  of  those  in  former  times^  not 
precisely  with  the  new  sending  on  the  part  of  Christ.  The  more 
indirect  and  true  force  of  the  expression  is,  that  the  wisdom  and 
long-suffering  of  the  Lord  who  foresaw  the  judgment,  therefore 
offers  yet  an  opportunity  of  contracting  the  last  guilt,  in  order 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  also,  the  measure  of  grace  may  be  filled  up 
even  to  the  last  overflow,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  the  actu- 
ally perpetrated  sin,  it  might  indisputably  appear  to  all  the  world, 
that  the  condemned  were  deserving  of  their  punishment.^  This 
again  is  a  principle  of  His  justice  belonging  to  the  unsearchable 
ways  of  God  (Bom.  xi.  33),  diat  He  who  might  ahready  judge  every 
one  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  or  would  do,  yet  lets  the 
sin  exhaust  and  complete  itself,  before  the  judgment,  in  actual 
deeds. — The  iSou  already  plainly  shows,  even  before  we  read  the 
Futures  which  follow,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  former  Prophets 
that  are  spoken  of,  but  a  new  sending  that  is  soon  to  begin. 
Observe  the  majestic  /  with  which  He  who  is  still  in  humiliatioD, 
who  is  Himself  to  be  first  crucified  by  them,  yet  looking  beyond 
this,  puts  Himself  in  the  place  of  the  Gk)d  who  sends  the  Pro- 
phets I  (Is.  xli.  20.)  Here  there  is  seen  one  of  the  significant 
diflerences  between  this  last  discourse  and  the  earlier  one  (Luke 
chap,  xi.),  where  Christ  as  yet  veils  His  /under  the  "  wisdom  of 
God."      Now,  however,  He  takee  for  granted  what  the  parable 

>  Roos :  **  It.depended  upon  a  test.  (Jhrist  had  also  prophets  and 
wise  men  and  scribes  to  send  out.  Now  just  as  they  did  to  these,  so 
dso  would  they  have  done  to  all  the  prophets." 
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of  the  vineyard  had  said  of  the  killing  of  the  Son,  who,  although 
rejected  is  jet  exalted  to  be  the  comer-stone,  what  the  following 
parable  of  the  marriage  had  said  of  the  new  sending  of  Him  who  is 
yet  to  ascend  the  throne,  what  finally  chap,  xxii.  24  had  said  of 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  therefore  is  the  crucifying  of 
the  Lord  Himself  entirely  passed  over,  and  is  at  once  compre- 
hended in  the  emphatic  eyo>  dwoariWJio.i  The  ofience  against 
those  who  are  sent  proceeds,  first  of  all,  by  an  anti-climax.  Scorn 
killing  (and,  even),  cruciQong,  to  scourging  (already  signified  to 
the  disciples  at  chap.  x.  17),  and  thence  down  to  persecuting;  in 
like  manner  the  designation  of  the  persons  sent  is  according 
to  three  grades,  which  is  here  again  more  concretely  carried  out 
dian  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  in  Luke.  The  special  Apostolic 
dignity  has  its  significance  only  for  the  New  Church,  yet  all 
who  testify  of  Christ  and  preach  Him  are  His  messengersy  which 
could  alone  be  meant  also  in  Luke.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  here  another  difference  fi:om  that  earlier  discourse  in 
Luke :  Prophetic  authority  and  equipment  stand  first  in  analogy 
with  those  old  Prophets,  then  follow  those  who  are  not  indeed 
equipped  in  the  same  way,  but  yet  are  furnished  with  a  specially 
convincing  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  finally  the  true  ^^  scribes  "  as 
opposed  to  the  false  ones  (chap.  xiii.  52),  who,  condescending 
more  than  the  others  to  the  manner  of  men  and  of  the  Jews, 
show  to  them  out  of  their  Scripture  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
Stephen  was  a  wise  man,  Apollos  a  Scribe,  the  Aposties  Pro- 
phetSj  while  Paul  at  least  was  certainly  all  of  them  together. 
The  seeming  anti-climax  is  now,  however,  changed  into  its  oppo- 
site, when  we  understand  the  matter  thus :  the  hUing  and  crucir 
fying  of  the  Prophets  was  as  it  were  a  thing  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  firom  of  old,  was  only  a  continuation  of  their  past 
doings, — ^but,  that  in  their  synagogues  (mark  this  particular)  th^ 

1  For  ''  that  the  Saviour  here  includes  Himself  in  the  rank  of  those 
sent  by  God  "  is  impossible,  nor  does  he  send  Himself ;  we  shall 
soon  understand  more  particularly  why  He  throws  a  vail  over  His 
blood.  The  fact  that  messengers  of  Jesus  were  crucified  also  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  learn  here,  as  history  does  not  re- 
cord everything. 

^  Quite  in  the  same  general  usage,  which  we  find  also  John  xiii. 
16. 
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shoold  answer  the  undeniably  God-given  wisdom  also  of  the 
wise  men  with  scourging^  that  they  should  at  least  persecute  from 
city  to  city  even  the  scribes^  in  order  thoroughly  to  suppress 
their  quiet  testimony,  in  this  the  guilt  of  their  resistance  to  the 
truth  rises  to  a  higher  pitch.  They  leave  unpersecuted  not  even 
the  least  one,  who  without  preaching  with  prophetical  urgency 
merely  dares,  by  way  of  testimony,  to  interpret  the  Scripture 
against  them. 

Vers.  35,  36.  Upon  you :  this  comprehends,  for  the  first  time, 
the  wicked  guides  and  heads  of  the  people, — who  also  in  the 
foregoing  verse  as  yet  appear  as  the  originators  of  all  persecution 
— ^with  this  entire  generation^  and  that  for  the  past  and  the 
future^  for  it  is  now  said :  Zacharias  whom  ye  slew  I  (Comp.  1. 
Thes.  ii.  15.)  The  expression  aZfta  hUcaiov  or  a6&ov  (chap,  xzvii. 
4),  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  comes  out  ever  more  strongly  especially  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  in  reference  to  the  guilt  which  drew  down 
that  judgment;  see  2  Kings  xxi.  16,  xxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  15.  The 
principal  passages,  however,  which  Christ  has  probably  in  his 
mind  here,  and  which  the  Spirit  caused  to  be  written  in  connec- 
tion with  that  first  judgment  as  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  second, 
is  to  be  found  in  Lam.  iv.  12,  13.  Three  times  in  the  one  verse 
does  Christ  mention  bloody  and  now,  fit>m  that  point  of  view  in 
which  Grod  regards  the  whole  human  race,  lays  to  the  account 
of  this  Jerusalem  and  Israel  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon 
the  earth  J  just  as  his  Spirit  again  does  to  the  friture  Babylon, 
Bev.  xviii.  24.  The  first  righteous  person^  upon  earth  murdered 
through  hatred  of  Gtod  and  firatemal  hatred  is  Abel ;  of  his  mur- 
der also  is  Israel  guilty,  for  they  have  done  worse  to  Christ  than 
Cain  did  to  his  brother.  Zacharias^  however,  is  certainly  not 
that  righteous  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  of  whose  murder  in 
the  temple  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Josephus 
gives  an  account.  Arch.  iv.  19 — as,  for  example.  Hug  formerly 
very  decidedly  maintained,  while  even  Bichter  still  admits  ^^  a 
concealed  prophecy^'  pointing  to  him — ^but  probably  that  Zacha- 

^  See  the  interpretation  of  Heb.  xii.  24,  in  my  Brief  an  die  Heb- 
raer. 
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rias  of  whom  we  read,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20 — 22.      For  the  dis- 
tinct e:q)ression  i4>ov€vaaTe  cannot  be  an  anticipating  prophecy, 
as  Christ  now  puts,  in  opposition  Uy  the  expressly  msj^ked  future 
ver.  34,  quite  as  expressly  the  pasty  ver.  35,  in  order  then  at 
ver.  36  to  comprise  both  in  the  ravra  vdvra.      A  prophecy 
pointing  to  an  individual  by  name  (not  to  say  that  Baruch  is  not 
Barachias)  seems  forced,  and   highly  unsuitable  to  Christfs 
present  {tame  of  mind ;  one  can  see  no  satisfactory  ground  for 
it  at  all.    True,  indeed,  it  cannot,  according  to  the  text  of  Mat- 
thew, be  objected  to  that  opinion,  that  the  Zacharias  mentioned 
by  Josephus  was  no  messenger  of  Christ,  for  it  is  only  righteous 
persons  that  are  spoken  of;  still,  in  Luke,  it  is  certainly  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets  that  is  spoken  of.      Finally,  it  is 
quite  decisive  to  observe,  that  Christ  here,  according  to  the 
Scripture  (to  which  he  makes  such  manifold  allusions  through- 
out the  discom'se),  intended  to  bring  together  the  first  and  last 
example  which  the  Scripture  records.     It  is  useless  to  ask 
whether  the  Jews  did  not  shed  righteous  blood,  or  the  blood  of 
prophets  also  afterwards ;  the  circle  of  canonical  history  compre- 
hends typically  all  that  was  done  in  Israel  and  upon  the  earth.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  merely  the  designation,  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar  of  hunUroffering  (not  without  reference  to 
vers.  17 — 19  before  *)  agrees  with  the  express  word,  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  21,  but  it  is  forther  significant  that  precisely  this  Zacharias 
said  when  dying :  The  Lord  will  see  it  and  seek  it  I  (comp.  in 
Luke  Ufa  i/c^firvOy*)      There  is  even  a  Jewish  iable  which  says 
that  his  blood  bubbled  up  and  flowed,  and  would  not  be  stayed 
for  252  years,  even  till  the  burning  of  the  temple  in  the  dty  of 
the  murder,  until  Nebusaradan  had  slaughtered  there  940,000 
priests,  prophets,  and  chie&  of  the  people  with  their  children : 
firom  which  we  may  infer  that  this  deed  of  murder  in  the  holy 
city,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  firom  ancient  times 
as  a  proverbially  fearfiil  example.     Such  connection  of  a  name 
well-known  to  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  with  the  universally 
known  name  of  Abel,  is  certainly  much  more  natural  than  any 

^  In  the  most  holy  place  of  the  fore-court,  which  also  Josephus 
denotes  :  /i/xp*  *^  /3o>fbov  kAI  tov  p€&. 
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special  prophecy.^  So  mach  remains  certain,  that  Christ  will 
here  say  what  he  at  last  seals  with  Amen :  The  great  collec- 
tive guilt  of  all  the  blood  shed  on  the  earth,  as  it  is  represented 
and  shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Scripture  from 
Abel  to  Zacharias,  will  break  forth  in  vengeance  upon  thU  gene- 
ration in  a  collective  punishment,  as  well  typical  as  real — this 
evil  and  adulterous  generation  which  speaks  as  at  ver.  30,  and 
acts  as  at  ver.  341  Therefore  the  measure  of  sin  against  the 
long-suffering  of  God  is  full  to  overflowing !  That  is,  indeed, 
first  of  all  the  last  generation  of  this  people,  the  wicked  and  adul- 
terous generation  which  is  possessed  by  the  return  of  seven 
worse  devils  along  with  the  first,  which,  in  its  sins,  repeats  and 
sums  up  all  that  went  before ;  yet  in  so  far  as  the  fathers  are 
represented  as  only  meeting  their  ftdl  punishment  in  their  chil- 
dren, the  yepeiiv  rauTtiv  here  includes  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
people,  of  whom  it  is  said  (ver.  35)  :  ye  have  slain.  It  is  also  a 
groundless  assertion  that  yeved^  in  the  New  Testament,  can  never 
signify  *^  people  f  see  already  chap.  zii.  45,  the  same  connec- 
tion of  this  generation  with  their  fathers,  and  then  afterwards 
the  remarkable  passage  (chap.  xxiv.  34),  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation. 

It  may  be  asked,  finally.  Does  not  the  blood  also  of  the  cruci- 
fied Son  of  God  in,  and  with,  all  the  others,  come  upon  this 
generation?  If  this  question  means.  Wherefore  does  Christ 
not  expressly  or  chiefiy  epedfy  this  here  1  the  first  answer  is 
easy,  for  even  as  regards  outward  propriety,  it  would  be  highly 
unsuitable  openly  to  say  such  a  thing  at  this  fiurewell.  For  this 
would  be  more  dian  the  word  of  Zacharias :  The  Lord  will  see 
and  seek  it  I    But  the  reason  lies  still  deeper :  partly,  in  the 

1  With  regard,  finally,  to  the  entirely  subordinate  point  respecting 
the  name  Barachias  inst^  of  Jehoiada  (for  the  apooryphal  gospel  ^ 
the  Nazarenes  with  its  Jehoiada  is  of  as  little  value  here  as  even  the 
apocryphal  &ble  concerning  the  father  of  the  Bsptist) — ^itis  said  that  both 
names  have  the  same  meaning,  as  names  are  frequently  thus  varied,  or 
'  it  is  found  to  be  a  later  corroption  of  the  evangelical  text  (only  not  on 
account  of  Josephus,  for  then  it  would  be  Barucb),  or  even  an  original 
error  of  memory,  confounding  this  person  with  Zech  i.  1.  To  us  the 
word  of  Christ  is  too  serious  to  admit  of  such  disputes.  For  the  rest 
Theile's  treatise  in  Winer's  Journal,  Vol.  ii.,  speaks  very  fully  of  the 
whole  matter. 
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Saviour^s  feeling  of  love  and  compassion,  whichmakes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  express  this  threatening  of  vengeance,  partly,  in  the  truth 
corresponding  to  this  feeling,  that  in  fact  the  blood  of  Christy 
although  his  cruciiiers  call  it  down  upon  their  heads,  yet  even  to 
the  last  judgment  of  the  world  continues  to  speak  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel,  viz,,  grace  and  not  vengeance ;  so  that, 
in  the  restored  Israel  at  last,  this  blood-guiltiness  is  yet  cleansed 
away  (Joel  iii.  21),  and  the  vengieance,  on  account  of  the  rejected 
blood  o(  reconciliation  extends  to  quite  another  sphere,  belongs  to 
quite  another  judgment,  than  that  w&ich  is  first  of  all  historically 
represented  in  Israel. 

Yer.  37.  Did  Christ  himself  say :  Behold  here  a  greater  than 
Jonas — ^then  may  also  his  interpreter  say  to  the  generation  of 
this  time :  Behold  here  is  something  incomparably  greater  than, 
and  different  fiN>m,  ought  that  has  ever  been  uttered  in  accents 
breaking  from  the  heart,  and  penetrating  to  the  heart,  in 
poems  or  histories.      Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  !     Thus  exclaims 
the  Messiah,  the  God  and  Lord,  and  Saviour  of  Israel  in  the 
flesh,  who  sent  all  the  prophets,  who  is  himself  come,  and  will 
again  send  apostles,  who  will  soon,  by  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, hang  upon  the  cross,  by  His  own  and  the  Fathei^s  Divine 
power  will  rise  from  the  opened  grave,  and  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  heaven — ^thus  calls  Jesus  over  the  sinners  who  will  not  have 
Him  and  his  grace,  but  their  sin  and  their  judgment.    What 
a  tone  and  eownd  for  the  hearers  must  this  word  have  had  when 
it  came  firom  the  mouth  of  Christ :  the  already  filled  up  mea- 
sure of  all  Divine  grace  and  Saviomvlove,  in  opposition  to  the 
measure  of  sin,  now  soon  to  be  filled  up  by  the  children  who, 
centuries  long,  had  been  nourished  and  brought  up  in  vain — 
that  first  call  of  the  Creator  ^^  Adam,  where  art  thou,  whether 
wilt  thou  t**  breaking  forth  inconceivably  intensified  from  the  heart 
of  the  Son  of  Man  moved  with  human  passion — the  most  perfect 
unity  of  alluring  love  and  judging  wrath  in  this  doubly  complain- 
ing, Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  !     Hear,  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear, 
O  earth  I  fi)r — the  Lord  speaks  I !     And  are  we  to  take  away 
these  words  firom  this  place,  in  His  farewell,  which  alone  is 
their  proper  place,  are  we  to  believe  here  that  the  Evangelist  has 
presumed  to  elaborate  and  improve  the  Divine  drama  f    Sather 
would  we  believe  that  Christ  had  already  uttered  three  times — 
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ten  times  before  (which  would  not  at  all  be  so  wrong)  this  word 
which  he  now  utters  for  the  last  time  with  most  striking  em- 
phasis.^ 

The  word  as  a  whole  is  a  prolepsis  of  the  decisive  judgment, 
stretching  beyond  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  the  rejection 
of  which  Christ  already  knew  beforehand :  the  Jerusalem  which 
he  means  is  the  entire  people,  those  also  of  past  times  viewed 
in  their  centre.    Vers.  34  and  35  are  now  partly  connected 
together,  as  also  already  ver.  36,  therefore  the  airetrTOkKjihoLj  as 
opposed  to  the  former  prophets,  are  the  new  mesfcngers  who 
shall  yet  invite  the  guests  to  the  marriage  in  vain,  the  first  of 
whom  was  at   once  stoned  (Acts  vii.),  as  Moses  commanded 
that  the  fahe  prophets  should  be  stoned.^    Between  prophets 
and  apostles  then  comes  the  exalted  /  of  the  incarnate  Lord, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  above  prophets  and  apostles ;  for  this 
Lord  it  is  who  has  always  sent,  and  now  sends,  and  who  Him- 
self also  came  and  called  in  all  his  messengers.     The  /  of  Christ 
embraces  at  the  same  time  all  the  past,  as  ver.  34  the  future. 
^^  He  never  forgets  his  part," — to  speak  foolishly  for  the  sake  of 
the  fools ;  He  can  never,  at  any  time,  deny  who  He  is,  and  even 
when  he  appears  most  human,  the  consciousness  of  his  eternal 
divine  dignity  shines  through  with   all  the  more  immediate 
reality.     Thy  children — that  is,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  people 
of  this  sacred  metropolis  scattered  in  the  country  or  over  the 
earth.    It  would  be  a  very  false  narrowing  of  the  discourse  as  a 
whole,  to  explain  the  words  Hoto  often !  of  Christ's  frequent 
visits  to  the  metropolis  at  the  festivals ;  it  speaks  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  style.      How  often — this  includes  at  the 
same  time  all  the  calls  of  the  former  prophets,  with  all  the  invi- 
tations of  those  afterwards  sent,  known  beforehand  to  be  in  vain, 
although  it  places  the  calls  and  invitations  of  Chiist  himself  in 
the  centre.     Christ  would  ever  from  time  to  time  have  gathered 

*  Dorner  says,  moreover,  quite  correctly  :  Haec  verba  a  ChriHto 
dicta  esse  non  eo  loco,  qao  Lucas  vult,  sed  quo  Matthsens,  verba  ipsa 
indicant ;  tunc  enim  dicta  sunt,  cum  ultima  voce  Christus  discederet  e 
temple  numquam  eo  rediturus. 

^  In  the  construction  trphs  avrriv^  which  is  also  according  to  gram- 
matical usage,  there  is  expressed  here,  at  the  same  time,  a  bitterly  com- 
plaining, unconscious  turning  away  of  the  countenance  from  the  mur- 
deress of  the  prophets,  after  which  it  turns  to  her  again. 

VOL.  III.  .  Q 
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them  all  as  his  people  into  his  kingdom,  to  his  heart.  Bat  not 
by  force ;  in  this  way  no  one  is  drawn  into  God's  kingdom,  to 
God's  heart;  even  Israel's  Messiah  is  only  a  Saviour  who  at 
last  passively  offers  himself,  who  must  leave  it  to  the.  will  of  men 
to  come,  and  must  go  away  when  they  will  not  and  do  not  come. 
As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,^  fluttereth  over  her  young,  and 
then  beareth  them  herself  on  her  mngs — so  did  Jehovah  at  first, 
Deut.  xxxii.  11,  and  afterwards  ever  more  kindly  and  lovingly 
offer  his  sheltering  wing  to  His  people,  in  the  word  of  the  pro- 
phets (Ps.  fvii.  8,  xxxvi.  8,  Ivii.  2,  Ixi.  5 ;  Is.  xni.  5,  6 ;  Mai. 
iv.  2) — until,  with  most  familiar  tenderness,  Jesus,  here  speaking 
in  the  person  of  Jehovah  (which  is  to  be  observed,  see  especially 
Is.  xxxi.  5),  would  spread  His  wings  over  them  as  a  hen  over  her 
chickens,  ere  the  birds  of  prey,  as  other  eagles  of  judgment,  come.* 
The  vings  are  still  spread  even  for  the  murderers  of  the  pro- 
phets, while  Christ  now  speaks ;  even  for  the  stoners  of  Stephen, 
as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  Paul,  He  will  still  spread  them  out ; 
but  what  He  himself  has  experienced  will  be  the  result,  upon  the 
whole,  that,  namely,  which  He  expresses  in  the  words:  Ye 
would  not  I  (Is.  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  15,  and  many  places  in  the 
prophets).  The  grace  that  still  remains  will  indeed  gather  others 
in  their  place  who  wiU^  but  they  who  would  not  what  Christ  would, 
fall  into  the^eondemnation.  ^^  The  power  of  the  Almighty  ap- 
pears as  impotence  before  the  obstinacy  of  the  creature,  and 
has  only  tears  (Luke  xix.  41),  wherewith  to  overcome  them*** 
Whose  heart  dares  here  to  answer  with  the  ^tem  of  the  head : 
*^  Thy  willing  and  drawing  was  not  in  right  earnest,  thy 
lamentation  but  a  mockery  and  a  sport,  for  thine  irresistible 
grace  was  not  there  to  give  them  the  power  to  will." 

Vers.  88,  39.  The  second  Behold  I  in  addition  to  the  first, 
ver.  34 — ^the  text  of  the  prophecy  that  soon  follows  for  the  dis- 
ciples (chap,  xxiv.)  The  house  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Temple 
(Luke  xi.  51,  oikov)^  but  together  with  it  the  entire  holy  city  as 

^  i3p>  ^^^*^^^  avTovj  comp.  Luke  xiiL  34,  as  also  both  together,  r& 

twrcia  and  17  Mxrcria,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4. 

'  Lauge  expresses  the  sense  of  my  remark  when  he  calls  it  the  anti- 
thesis of  actively  training  and  passively  saving  love,  only  he  does  not 
thereby  specially  enough  briDg  out  that  the  eagle  also  hears  its  young 
and  keeps  them  from  fidling.     It  is  rather  a  climax  than  an  antithesis. 
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one  habitation,  the  whole  cotmtiy  of  which  this  is  the  metro- 
polis ;  people  and  state,  with  all  their  possession  and  property,  in 
the  same  wide  sense  as  Acts  i.  20,  for  it  is  through  the  Temple 
that  all  subsists.  Now  it  is  no  longer  the  Temple,  no  longer 
GocCs  house,  but  your  house  is  left  to  yoti,  as  ye  would  have  it 
As  yet  at  Matth.  xxi.  13  it  is  My  house — now,  however,  it  is  no 
longer  so.  "Epriiio^  often  elsewhere  also,  and  first  of  all,  sig- 
nifies empty y  deprived  of  its  proper  contents  (which  then  stand 
beside  it  in  the  Gen.)  ;  here,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  :  tern* 
plum  sine  numine.  From  this  follows,  indeed,  the  desolation  and 
dispersion,  because  when  God  departs  only  the  punishment  of 
sin  remains,  as  was  already  said  to  Solomon,  1  Kings  iz.  7 — 9, 
see  then  farther  Jer.  xxii.  5,  and  especially  «ler.  vii.  6,  11, 13, 
14,  which  prophecy  now  for  the  first  time  finds  its  second  and 
complete  fulfilment.  Therewith,  of  course,  the  seat  of  Moses  is 
thrown  down,  and  the  Rabbins  of  Babylon  or  Jerusalem  are 
acknowledged  no  longer.  ^Ihov  a^Urai — ^that  begins  at  this 
moment :  for  /,  the  Lord  of  the  Temple,  now  go  out  and  away 
from  you  I  (chap.  xxiv.  1).  Although  they  saw  Christ  after- 
wards until  his  crucifixion,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  Temple,  but 
merely  as  a  sufiering  sacrifice.  They  will  be  compelled  to  see 
and  to  acknowledge  him  in  his  judging  power  (chap.  xxvi.  64), 
but  otherwise  no  longer,  the  risen  Saviour  did  not  show  himself 
to  all  the  people.  Ye :  that  is,  again,  the  entire  generation  of 
those  who  obstinately  reject  him,  including  also  their  posterity, 
as  ver.  35  their  forefathers,  but  not  including  all  who  do  not  per- 
sist in  this  rejection.  Finally,  however,  there  is  here  also  a  com- 
forting ^  until"  annexed  to  the  long  judgment  upon  the  children 
and  the  children's  cluldren,  as,  at  chap.  xxii.  44,  there  was  a 
threatening  untilj  in  connection  with  the  priestly  sitting  of  the 
King.  That  he  will  forsake  them  is  therefore  not  the  last  word 
of  Christ  in  this  farewell  I  To  understand  what  he  here  says 
only  of  a  compelled  acknowledgment  of  the  coming  Judge,  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  evKoyijpJpo^  and  the  entire  118th 
Psalm ;  it  can  only  mean : — ^Until  ye  (the  late  posterity  of  this 
generation)  at  one  time  again  acknowledge  him  who  is  now 
rejected,  joyftilly  welcome  him  as  Messiah,  and  cry  Hosanna  in 
truth,  not  like  the  empty  hosanna  a  day  or  two  before.  Because 
it  was  empty  and  vain,  Christ  cannot  express  himself  thus :  Until 

q2 
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ye  again  say.  Christ  takes  leave  of  them  not  merely  "  with  the 
feeling  that  he  can  return  to  the  Temple  only  as  Messiah  or 
never"  (accordmg  to  Hase),  but  with  the  clear-discerning  pro- 
phecy thaty  at  one  time,  the  people  of  God  shall  honour  him. 
The  still  ftiture  restoration  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  is 
announced  throughout  all  the  Old  Testament,  from  Deut.  iv. 
30  on  to  Zechariah  (for  Malachi  points  back  to  the  punishment 
upon  the  sinful  people) ;  he  who  has  not  read  this  is  not  yet 
able  rightly  to  read  the  prophets.  (2  Chron.  xv.  3,  4 ;  Hos.  iii. 
4,  5 ;  Zech.  xii.  10,  14,  8—11.)  But  of  a  *' final  victory  of  the 
Saviour  over  all  his  adversaries,  whom  he  so  punishes  as  to  gain 
them  to  himself^ — of  this  we  find  nothing  in  the  whole  Scripture, 
neither  in  Ps.  ex.,  nor  in  the  final  close  of  Christ's  discourse 
(Matth.  XXV.),  nor  at  the  end  of  the  Scripture,  Rev.  xxii*  15, 
19,  21  (not  fjLerh  iravravy  but  iravrmv  rcav  arfUmi) — ^nor  is  the 
restoration  of  Israel  by  any  means  a  typical  pledge  of  this,  so 
that  there  may  not  yet  at  last  remain  for  many  only  the  sen- 
tence :  Ye  would  not  I — all  the  less,  that  Scripture  announces 
that  restoration  as  contemporaneous  with  the  judgment  upon 
Gentile-Christendom. 


CHRIST'S  PROPHECY  OP  HIS  COMING. 

(Matth.  xxiv.  and  xxv.) 

This  prophecy  appears  here,  indeed,  as  an  answer  to  a  question  ot 
the  disciples,  but  this  question  was  itself  called  forth  by  Christ, 
when  he  assured  them  that  of  this  splendid  and  strong  edifice  of 
the  Temple,  not  one  stone  should  remain  upon  another.  True  it  is, 
again,  that  the  disciples  drew  from  Christ  this  emphatic  confir- 
mation of  what  was  said,  chap,  xxiii.  38,  by  a  question  addressed 
to  him  (see  especially  Mark  xiii.  1) — ^yet  all  this  was  an  inference 
almost  naturally  issuing  from  the  foregoing  words,  which  threaten 
the  judgment  upon  Israel,  Jerusalem,  the  Temple ;  nay,  it  was 
certainly  provided  for-beforehand,  that  Christ  must  yet  leave  for 
hie  diseiplesj  t.^.,  his  church  in  all  future  time,  a  complete  pro- 
phecy of  the  end.  If  John  was  directed  to  record,  as  what  was 
most  properly  esoteric,  the  last  gracious  promises  of  the  coming 
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again  to  comfort  in  the  resurrection  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  three  other  evangelists  must  needs  preserve 
the  prophecy  of  Christ  concerning  his  coming  again  tojudge^  and 
this  has  been  done  most  iully  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  who  alone, 
in  chap,  xxv.,  carries  it  to  the  last  end. 

He  alone  also  gives  us  at  once,  in  chap*  xxiv.  3,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  in  its  most  exact  form,  so  as  that  we  can 
therefrom  understand  in  its  continuous  unity  the  entire  answer 
of  Christ  which  fiUs  two  chapters.  That  which  in  Mark  xiii.  4, 
and  Luke  xxi.  7,  is  mixed  together  in  a  general  Taura  and  irdvra 
rauTOy  is  in  Matthew's  more  authentic  account  separated  into 
three  partsj  and  the  disciples  ask  :  When  shall  this  happen,  first 
of  all  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  with  the  judgment  upon 
Israel,  of  which  they  had  just  been  assured?  Further:  What 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  f  And,  finally,  of  the  end  of  the 
world  f  We  must  transpose  ourselves  into  their  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions, in  order  to  see  how  much  they  did  or  did  not  under- 
stand of  this  their  own  question.  They  knew,  in  the  first  place, 
with  a  certain  measure  of  distinctness  (although  not  clearly  and 
surely),  that  the  present  lowly  estate  of  him  who  was  come, 
lyho  had  so  often  spoken  of  his  impending  sufierings  and  death, 
was  afterwards  to  be  followed  by  another  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Many  a  manifestation  and  revelation  in  the  coming  in  of  the  king^ 
dom,  the  then  only  complete  irapovaia  rov  Xpurrov;  of  this  he 
had  spoken  here  and  there,  for  example  most  expressly  Matth. 
xvi.  28.^  They  knew,  further,  from  what  they  had  just  heard 
(for  they  would  scarcely  of  themselves  have  thought  of  Dan.  ix. 
26,  27,  therefore  Christ  afterwards  reminds  them  of  it),  that  an 
affliction  and  destruction,  a  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  and  Israel, 
was  to  break  forth  as  the  most  immediate  consequence  of  the  re- 
jection of  Christ.     When  now,  first  of  all,  they  put  these  two 

^  Tme,  there  are  certain  people  who  will  not  admit  this ;  with  them, 
however,  our  believing  interpretation,  which  understands  the  Scripture 
from  itself,  has  nothing  farther  to  do.  Thus  it  is  proven^  strangely 
enough  that  e.  ^.,  the  disciples,  in  Jewish  manner,  could  think  only  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  relater  (the  so-called  Matthew), 
afterwards  interpolated  the  question  concerning  the  napowla^  &c. ;  see  a 
(successful  I)  prize  essay  by  a  young  beginner  of  this  class,  (Kandidat) 
Hud.  Hofmann,  die  Wiedcrkunft  Christi  und  das  Zeichen  des  Mens- 
chensohnes  am  Himmel. 
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things  together,  it  would  remain  uncertain  to  them  how  they 
stood  related  to  each  other ;  whether  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem would  at  the  same  time  bring  the  entire  revelation  and 
establishment  of  the  kingdom — or  (which  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  Jewish  conceptions),  whether  even  \\iQ  judgment 
upon  the  whole  toorldj  with  which  they  were  familiar  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  which  was  in  like  manner  announced  by 
Jesus,  would  be  coincident  with  that  catastrophe  f     For  this  was 
the  third  thing  which  they  knew  of  as  future,  fiiXKop  yivecrOcu  or 
owreKeurOai.      Christ  indeed  had,  on  one  occasion,  Matth.  xvi. 
27,  28,  almost  connected  the  general  judgment  with  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom ;  then  again,  at  chap.  xix.  28,  he  had  spoken  of 
a  ircLKtrffevealoj  in  which  there  would  still  be  an  Israel  over 
which  to  rule  in  gloiy;  in  like  manner,  again,  chap.  x.  15,  xi. 
22,  xii.  36,  41,  42,  of  a  ^'  day  of  judgment,"  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  judgment  of  the  present  Israel  and  of  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  run  into  each  other ;  finally,  he  has  spoken,  for  example, 
at  John  V.  29,  vi.  39  of  the  last  general  judgment  as  on  a  laet 
day,  with  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  consequently  the 
end  of  the  world  properly  speaking,  or  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  he  has  expressed  himself,  Matth.  xiii.  49.     In  vam 
would  they  endeavour  to  arrange  all  these  old  and  new  represen- 
tations in  a  definite  course  of  the  When  and  How*    As  the  Jewish 
people,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  knew  or  understood  nothing  of  a 
twofold  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  lowliness  and  in  glory,  so  the 
disclosures  made  by  Jesus  respecting  his  sufferings,  and  respect- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had  completely  shattered  their 
whole  theory  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  end 
of  the  world.^     Chiefly  was  ^*  Jesus'  announcement  of  sufferings 
an  element,  which  threw  into  confusion  all  their  eschatological 
conceptions,  and,  as  it  were,  deranged  the  plan  which  they  had 
sketched  out."*    Now,  moreover,  came  the  announcement  of  the 
judguient  soon  to  fall  upon  Jerusalem,  in  addition  to,  and  be- 
tween these.     How  does  this  stand  related  to  the  looked-for  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  or  the  manifestation  of  hie  kingdom^  and  farther, 
in  what  relation  do  these  two  stand  to  the  end  of  the  world  ? 

^  As  Lange  (iii.  215)  now  quite  aptly  says. 

*  As  Ebrardy  in  like  manner,  can  say  of  the  question  ;  althoagh 
afterwards  he  knows  not  how  to  arrange  the  answer. 
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If  at  first  they  had  thought  thus :  When  Jerusalem  fitUs, 
then  will  Christ  come  to  build  his  kingdom,  and  to  mani- 
fest himself  in  his  power — they  would  yet  farther  be  doubt- 
fill  whether  the  end  of  the  world  should  come  with  this  advent, 
whether,  in  general,  only  one,  or  two,  or  three  different  catas- 
trophes lay  in  the  future  ?  This  is  the  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion, only  thus  to  be  understood,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
paring itself  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  a  considerable 
time  befi»re,  and  now,  upon  occasion  given,  must  express  itself 
quite  naturally,  thus  and  no  otherwise.  We  have  not  so  much 
to  say,  what  were  the  ideas  which  the  disciples  entertained  re- 
specting the  connexion  and  course  of  the  threefold  coming  about 
which  they  seem  to  ask,  as  rather  that  they  could  have  no 
definite  ideas  at  all  impeding  this,  and  that  therefore  they  thus 
mixed  them  up  in  their  question.  They  avail  themselves  of  the 
last  time  and  opportunity  for  putting  the  question,  which  had 
long  been  pressing  upon  them :  Help  us  out  of  our  difficulty 
by  a  decisive  declaration  respecting  the  when  of  all  these  things 
that  are  to  come  to  pass. 

How  now  does  Christ  answer?  Because  in  reality  the 
judgment  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  last  coming  of  Christ  are 
<<  events  that  correspond  to  each  other,  of  which  the  last  is 
typified  in  the  first"  (as  even  Neander  admits) — Christ,  there- 
fore, separates  what  will  be  separated  in  the  fulfilment,  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  prophesying^  he  views  them  together,  just  as  the 
former  prophets  viewed  even  the  first  and  second  coming  of 
Christ  so  together^  that  only  in  the  light  of  the  fulfilment  can  they 
be  distinctly  separated  in  the  interpretation.  For  He  is  himself 
here  the  last  Prophet,  and  therefore  might  in  part  speak  afler  the 
manner  of  the  prophetical  word,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
It  is  only  a  misunderstanding,  when  many  (as  recently  Domer, 
Lange,  and  others)  very  strongly  protest  against  all  obscure  mix- 
ture of  future  things  in  the  prophesying  of  Christy  because  He, 
standing  high  above  the  prophets,  spoke  with  a  clear  and  calm 
view  of  the  events  and  of  how  they  should  take  place.  Now,  we 
do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  obscurity  in  this  prophecy  of  Christ, 
but  neither,  also,  in  the  old  prophetical  word,  which  was  likewise 
perfect  in  its  kind,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Holjf  Spirit. 
But  witli  all  this,  we  do  not  see  why  Christ,  notwithstanding  of 
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the  undisputed  higher  position  that  belonged  to  him,  should  yet 
as  man  have  prophesied  essentiallj  otherwise  than  by  a  contract- 
ing perspective  view,  such  as  is  essential  to  every  prophecy, — 
which  does  not  as  yet  present  history  in  detail.  If  any  one  will 
call  this  (with  Wilh.  Hofmann,  Missionsfragen,  1,  p.  40,  conip. 
p.  104,  105)  the  ^^  lower  intuition  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  * 
state  of  human  abasement,"  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it, 
but  we  cannot  go  so  far  (with  the  same  writer)  as  to  maintain, 
that  Christ  has  throughout  viewed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  his  own  coming  as  not  at  all  separate ;  for  he  knows  and  de- 
clares the  distinction  between  them.  Moreover^  we  decidedly 
deny,  that  he  in  any  way  conceived  of  all  this  as  about  to 
happen  within  the  time  of  the  generation  then  living.  But  we 
are  almost  anticipating,  when  all  that  we  would  say  here  is  only 
by  way  of  introduction . 

So  much  is  in  our  view  certain,  namely,  that  Christ  in 
this  discourse  typically  connects  events  together  (as  is  mentioned 
also  by  Hofmann  in  Weiss,  und  ErfulL,  and  by  Delitzsch, 
who  in  other  respects  differs  fi*om  him) ;  yet  he  himself  teaches 
us  to  perceive  this.  He  la^s  it  down  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  already  a  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  and 
setting  up  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  immediately  shows  behind 
thisj  yet  another  coming,  nay,  last  of  all  with  striking  dis^ 
tinction^  a  final  coming  at  the  end  of  the  world  properly  speak- 
ing.  These  three  things,  all  which  were  rightly  specified  in  the 
question,  he,  in  the  corresponding  answer,  not  less  perspectively 
joins  together  (according  to  the  manner  of  all  prophecy  hitherto) 
than  distinguishes  from  each  other,  and  shows  them  in  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Only  Matthew  has  been  guided  by 
the  Spirit  to  understand  and  communicate  the  entire  answer, 
carried  out  to  its  conclusion,  whQe  Mark  and  Luke  break  off 
sooner.^  Chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxv.  at  all  events  remain  one  whole, 
although  Christ  (probably)  may  not  have  spoken  all  in  connection, 
as  it  is  here  written,  without  pauses  here  and  there.  We  give, 
on  a  first  survey,  our  view  and  arrangement  founded  upon  what 

^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  here  that  (as  Neander  thinks)  the  '*  erro- 
neous mixture" — which  does  not  at  all  exist — as  being  unworthy 
of  Christ,  is  owing  to  the  false  understanding  and  reporting  of  the 
hearers. 
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has  been  hitherto  said,  which  we  will  afterwards  explain  and  con- 
firm in  detail. 

We  observe  now,  however,  beforehand,  that  by  this  threefold 
division  we  bj  no  means  intend  a  strictly  separating  chronology 
of  the  Aitnre  (as  Langeiii.  2,  1291  has  misonderstood),  but  only 
a  progression  in  the  stages  here  placed  in  juxtaposition,  in  which, 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  is  always  reflected  in  each.  It  is 
certainly  una  res  of  which  Christ  speaks,  this  is  our  answer  at 
present  to  tho.  beginning  of  Domer's  writing  (de  orat.  Cbr. 
eschatol.),  yet  it  is  twofold,  inasmuch  as  Christ  combines  in 
one  glance  two  separate  future  fiilfilments.  Thus  in  part  was 
this  prophecy  read  even  by  the  Church  Fathers,  thus  has  it 
been  ever  understood  by  all  the  more  deep-searching  commen- 
tators^ who  were  initiated  into  the  style  of  Scripture  writing. 
The  first  principle  of  all  prophetical  interpretation,  from  1  Sam. 
vii.  downwards  requires  it.  That  Christ  spake  here  not  promis" 
cue  nunc  de  Hierosolymis  et  gentis  JudaicsB  fatis,  nunc  de 
fine  mundi,  but  yet  of  both  these  in  and  with  each  other,  first 
the  one,  then  the  other  coming  more  into  prominence — this  is  no 
mere  Nonnullis  lubet,  but  the  true  eonsenstAs  of  all  living  tradi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  the  faithful,  which  it  were  very  salutary 
for  the  master  of  the  theological  school  to  know  and  consider. 
With  this,  also,  there  is  no  error  opticus  maintained,  but  only  the 
nature  of  all  prophecy,  which  can  only  indicate  more  or  less 
clearly  the  distinction  of  times,  the  difference  between  type  and 
anti-type,  but  which  in  general  always  comprises  in  one  view  what 
is  manifold.  With  all  this  it  is  true,  that  the  iniervalla  seu  inci- 
surae  come  more  strongly  into  prominence  in  Christ s  prophecy, 
than  anywhere  else,  only  not  as  exclusively  separating,  for  he,  too, 
does  not  foretell  events  historically,  and  gives,  for  example,  no 
decursum  Christianse  religionis  historicum.  We  wish  afterwards 
to  be  rightly  understood  ! 

In  the  first  place  Christ  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^ 
i.e.f  of  course  in  order  to  denote  the  wheuj  and  first  of  all,  of  the 
intermediate  period  which  precedes  and  prepares  it,  chap  xxiv. 
1 — 28.  This  must  be  the  first  thing,  and  is  so  in  reality;  every 
interpretation  that  overlooks  this  must  fail  in  arriving  at  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole.  In  the  second  place  Christ  speaks  of  his 
other  and  proper  coming  in  the  manifestation  of  His  Kingdom, 
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chap.  xxiv.  29 — 44.     Our  interpretation  will  show  that,  not- 
withstanding of  the  €vd&a9  ver.  29,  there  is  yet  here  an  important 
point  of  separation,  for  which  compare  meanwhile  Lnke  xxi.  24. 
All  the  confusion  which  characterises  the  interpretation  hitherto, 
has  arisen  from  overlooking  the  prophetic  manner  of  viewing  the 
future,  i.e.j  the  perspective  and  typical  relation  of  great  catast]X>- 
phes  corresponding  to  each  other.    For  the  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem is  itself  akeady  a  first  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  only  as 
such  has  it  its  prophetical  significance,  only  in  this  light,  there- 
fore, does  Christ  prophesy  of  it.  There  happened,  then,  a  typical 
judgment  of  the  world,  there  appeared  then  typically  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  established  among  die  nations  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
jected people,  <.«.,  the  ttoo  following  catiistrophes,  the  more 
remote  as  well  as  the  nearcr,  are  to  be  seen  preliminarily  in 
the  first,  as  we  have  ahready  said,  on  Matthew  xvi.  28.     Thus 
does  Christ  regard  it,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  at  chap.  xxiv.  4 
*— UJand  then  again  23— 28,  the  expressions  selected  are  so  strong 
as  in  the  fullest  sense  to  apply  only  to  the  later  coming,  although 
between  these  at  ver.  15—25  he  speaks  quite  plainly  of  Jerusalem.* 
Whilst,  then,  at  ver.  29,  the  typical  first  coming  passes  quite  out 
of  view,  and  a  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Mem,  the  gathering 
together  of  his  elect  into  a  finally  establislied  manifested  kingdom, 
comes  into  the  foreground  (Luke  xxi.  31),  itgis  to  be  observed 
beforehand,  with  a  view  to  the  interpretation,  that  this  also  is 
not  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  a  middle  coming 
of  Christ,  the  acknowledgment  of  which  alone  opens  up  to  us 
the  entire  definite  prophetical  system  in  this  prophecy  of  Christ.^ 
Here  there  is  as  yet  nothing  said  of  eternal  punishment,  but 

»  Here  are  formed  almost  of  themselves,  for  eveiy  unbiassedlv 

!£"!rj?S'"^'  pnKjisely  the  three  cycles  ;hich  aflemards  Lan^ 

!SLil  wl^'  *^i^^  "^'A""®  "^"^*  acknowledge!  Peterson  alio 
amvcs  at  the  same  thmg,  Lehre  von  der  Kirohe,  iii.  685. 

«  Although  this  intermediate  advent  is  a  secret  which  is  only  now 

nC^n  ^  •  V  "^"""^  ^^';*^^  ^""^^  ^  *^^<>^  to  l«™  the  word  of  pro- 

te\    'i??!,*^*"*^^"^  ^^«°  *^«  ««««  «>«^es  for  them, 

and  It  ought  then  to  be  least  of  all  objected  to  these  things  that  they 

lX.°^  "^^^^  *^5  ^^*?^^  ^^  *^«  ^^^^  Wtherto,  niy,  that  the 
iK.^o'^^^'r"^  (without  distinguishing  and  inquiring  aright) 
what,  at  an  earlier  penod,  pointed  at  these  things.  Zeller  (in  the 
Beugg.  Monatsbl.)  speaks  very  clearly  and  truly  concerning  these  three 
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only  of  being  left,  of  being  shat  oat,  left  withoat.  The  middle 
part  of  Christ's  answer  which  embraces  this  intermediate  coming, 
extends  farther  on  to  chap.  xxv.  30,  for  here,  first  of  all,  Christ 
gives  the  prophecy  itself  (already  running  out  into  a  sort  of 
parable),  as  yet,  in  direct  continuation  of  what  goes  before, 
chap.  xxiv.  29— 44— then,  however,  as  belonging  thereto,  he 
follows  this  up  with  three  parables  which  contain  warnings  to 
watchftdness  and  readiness  for  his  disciples  in  particular,  who  wait 
for  the  coming  kingdom  (which  is  to  be  delayed  much  longer  than 
they  thought).  He  first  represents  in  general  in  the  singular,  the 
faithful  and  wise  servant,  in  contrast  with  a  bad  servant  (chap. 
xxiv.  45 — 51),  the  two  parables  that  follow  speak  separately  of  the 
wisdom  and  faithfulness^  and  at  the  same  time  widen  the  view,  so 
as  to  show  the  manifold  variety  of  those  who  shall  at  one  time 
stand  before  Him  as  their  Lord,  to  enter  in  with  him  or  not ;  then 
in  chap.  xxv.  1 — 10,  the  wise  virgins;  finally,  ver.  14,  the/ottA* 
fid  servants,  who,  however,  are  now  (more  definitely  than  chap, 
xxiv.  45)  the  stewards  of  the  goods  and  gifts  of  their  Lord. 

From  this  intermediate  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is 
meant  in  all  the  parables  belonging  to  chap.  xxiv.  39,  there  is 
now  plainly  distinguished  (and  this  ought  never  to  have  been 
mistaken)  the  gceut  judgment^y  of  the  King,  in  fiill  power  and 
glory,  for  all  nations,  at  the  end  of  the  world  properly  speaking — 
the  last  coming  of  Christ  on  the  last  day,  when  an  eternal  separa- 
tion shall  be  made  between  misery  and  blessedness,  chap.  xxv. 
31 — 46.  Only  now  is  the  answer  complete,  and  the  end  of  all 
prophecy  is  reached  in  a  concluding  word  of  Christ,  beyond 
which  nothing  more  can  or  is  to  happen.^ 

oomings  of  Christ,  which  perspectively  cover  each  other,  of  which  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  first  was  his  coming  into  the  world,  Zeller  im 
Beagg.  Monatsbl.  1847.  Nr.  10. 

^  We  can  here  name,  as  agreeing  with  us,  and  that  certainly  from 
independent  enlightenment,  the  beloved  father  Zeller,  a  man  whose  truly 
prophetic  gift  ought  to  be  respected  by  his  believing  contemporaries.  He 
divides  just  as  we  do  :  (1)  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment  upon 
Judaism ;  (2)  to  judgment  upon  degenerate  anti-Christian  Christen- 
dom ;  (3)  upon  all  heathen  nations,  the  final  judgment  of  the  world — 
all  which  together  are  the  coming  again  of  Christ,  and  in  respect  of 
their  similarity  and  diversity  are  most  exactly  recorded  from  the  mouth 
of  Christ  by  Matthew :  (a)  chap.  xxiv.  1 — 28 ;  (b)  chap,  xxiv^  29,  on 
to  xxv.  30;  (c)  chap.  xxv.  31 — 46. 

8 
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THE  FIBST  COMING.      DESTRUCTION  OF  JEBUSALEill. 

DISPERSION  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Matth.  XXIV.  2,  4— 2f8  ;  Mark  xiii.  2,  5—23 ; 

Luke  xxi.  6,  8 — 24.) 

The  disciples,  terrified  bj  the  word  of  Christ,  chap,  xxiii.  38» 
show  to  him  on  his  leaving  the  Temple  in  the  evening,  after 
a  day  full  of  conflict  and  fatigue,  the  building  materials  of 
the  Temple,  which  was  still  in  course  of  being  built  (and  was 
finished  only  a  short  time  before  its  destruction!) — ^and  looking 
up  at  the  spectacle  naively  exclaim :  Seey  what  stones  and  what 
buildings  I  There  were  foundation  stones  forty  yards  broad, 
and  forty-five  yards  in  length,  of  the  whitest  marble  ;  not 
merely  with  Tddoi^  xaXoU  was  Jehovah's  sanctuary  adorned,  but 
also  with  avaOrifAOffi^  consecrated  gifts  of  piety  and  reverence,  or 
even  of  acknowledgment  by  kings  I^  Is  all  this  really  to  be 
left  desolate  I  Is  there,  then,  to  be  no  sparing  ?  But 
Christ  answers  as  he  had  already  spoken,  Luke  xix.  44  ;  he 
charges  them  only  again  to  look  at  it  aright^  as  a  glory  that  is 
doomed  to  the  most  complete  destruction.^  In  Matthew's  ov 
fiXerrere  it  has  been  sought  quite  unnecessarily  to  remove  a  diffi- 
culty, by  all  sorts  of  difierent  constructions,  for  it  is  simply  the 
same  question  as  Mark  also  has :  You  see  all  this,  do  you  not  ? 
It  implies :  But  you  see  it  not  yet  aright,  with  your  irorairoi  and 
irorairaij  just  as  if  the  destruction  of  such  great  buildings  were 
scarcely  conceivable :  I  say  unto  you  with  my  Amen,  which 
nothing  can  resist,  that  the  days  shall  come  when,  of  all  these 
which  you  now  thus  behold  (Luke),  not  one  stone  shall  be  left 

1  They  are  mentioned  before  by  Luke  in  contrast  with  the  widow's 
mite ;  Josepfaus  gives  a  glittering  catalogue  of  them.  Even  Csesar 
Augustus  bad  presented  precious  vessels  as  a  gift  of  honour ;  Tacitus 
speaks  of  immensse  opulentisB  templum. 

^  Modernly  sentimental  appears  to  us  Lange's  interpretation  of  this 
question  :  "  Do  ye  actually  see  all  these  things  ?  To  me  they  already 
appear  as  a  vanishing  vision  I'' 
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upon  another,  as  it  had  been  laid  in  the  building  according 
to  Hag.  ii.  15.  Compare  also  for  the  proverb,  2  Sara.  xvii.  13. 
After  the  Jews  were  conquered,  Titus  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  dig  up  and  around  the  foundations  of  the  whole  city,  and  also 
of  the  Temple,  although  before  this  he  would  willingly  have 
spared  the  latter,  and  repeatedly  offered  to  do  so.^  Afterwards 
Turnus  or  Terentius  Bufus  tore  up  the  foundation  of  the  city 
with  ploughshares,  whereby  certainly  Micah  iii.  1 2  was  literally 
fulfilled.  When  we  look  upon  the  splendour  of  the  strong  and 
decorated  edifice  in  states  and  churches,  let  us  remember  this 
fulfilled  word  of  Jesus,  as  a  preservative  against  all  false  wonder 
at,  and  cleaving  to,  all  catholic  leanings  on  account  of  earthly 
power  and  gloiy.  Let  us  view  the  entire  edifice  of  the  world  in 
the  light  of  this  which  has  been  said  of  it  beforehand :  not  one 
stone  upon  another  !     2  Pet.  iii.  10,  11. 

A  while  after  this  first,  unconditionally  decisive,  word,  with 
which  the  disciples  got  enough  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  Christ 
sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives^  from  which  the  principal  view  of 
the  Temple  was  to  be  had,  even  to  its  interior — on  the  same 
Mount  of  Olives  fit)m  which  also  the  destroying  host  poured  in 
upon  the  devoted  city  (comp.  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5,  of  the  more  re- 
mote future).  There  the  disciples,  no  longer  contradicting  the 
Thaty  now  bring  foiward  their  question  formerly  raised  respect- 
ing the  Witen  of  the  great  catastrophe,  its  connection  with  the 
coming  again  of  Christ,  (Matth.  xxiii.  39),  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  three  evangelists  do  not  indeed  literally  agree  in 
the  answer,  inasmuch  as  Christ  spoke  more  fully,  so  that  each  one 
might  preserve  and  bring  forward  something  different  fix>m  the 
others ;  yet  the  agreement  so  predominates,  that  we  are  warranted 
in  arranging  what  is  given  by  the  others  according  to  .the  plan  of 
Matthew,  and  are  certainly  not  to  entertain  the  idea  of  two  diffe- 
rent discourses.'    Christ,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not — contrary  to 

^  K(Xci)ct  /carafrieenrrctv     .      .  otrr«or  e(c0/AdXi<ray  ol  xorafricaiiToiTcr, 

as  firfbi  irajTor  olKiaSfjyai  niariy  hv  cVi  Yropao-x'^v  foii  rrpocfX.&ovcriv,  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  vii.,  i.  1. 

^  We  do  not  with  Richter  attach  any  value  to  the  asBertion  in  Brandt's 
Schullehrerbibel  (where  there  are  so  many  arbitrary  assertions),  viz., : 
"that  in  Luke^  (Christ  speaks  at  an  earlier  period  and  of  Jerusalem, 
afterwards  again  similarly,  but  no  longer  of  Jerusalem  I" — but  only 
regard  it  as  a  warning  extreme  of  exegetical  caprice,  which  cannot 
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the  whole  natare  of  the  prophetic  intuition,  which  advances  from 
the  near  to  the  remote — ^leap  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
thing  to  another,  and  speak  jfSrat  of  the  last  end,  then  of  Jeru- 
salem, then  again  of  the  last  end,  but  if  Matth.,  vers.  15 — 22, 
(parallel  with  Luke  vers.  20 — 24),  refers  to  the  judgment  of 
Jerusalem,  then  vers.  4 — 14  and  23 — 38,  in  like  manner  refer,  at 
all  events  in  the  Jirst  place,  to  the  same  thing.  The  disciples  in 
their  indefinite  question  desired  a  off/ieioPy  he  gives  them  for  the 
first  various  signs,  which  will  happen  similarly  as  presages  of  the 
first  and  second  coming,  until,  at  ver.  30,  there  appears  the  one 
last  sign  for  the  visible  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  (analogous  with 
ver.  15  for  the  preliminary,  not  yet  personal,  coming  to  judgment). 
Therefore  at  Matth.  vers.  4 — 15,  are  given  the  signs  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  drawing  near,  yet  pourtrayed  in  colours  so 
strong,  that  this  first  period  forthwith  appears  only  as  the  type  of 
the  later.  If,  at  chap.  x.  we  fi)und  in  a  similar  gradation  of  perspec- 
tive vision,  that  all  that  was  spoken  literally  of  ihat  first  sending 
out  already  applies  spiritually  to  the  more  remote  fiiture,  so  here, 
this  entire  portion  of  the  discourse,  chap.  xxiv.  4,  28,  has  certainly 
already  a  real  double  sense.  It  is  no  result  of  chance  (to  speak  fix>l- 
ishly),  that  everything  which  is  here  mentioned  was  somehow 
actually  fulfilled  already  at  that  time ;  but  still  less  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  the  fiilfilment  which  entirely  corresponds  to  it  lies  as 
yet  in  the  future.  Heme,  ver.  6,  t^  rtKo^  is  parallel  with  the  awri' 
Xeta  Tov  al&vo^  of  the  question — but  at  ver.  8,  tlie  ^^  sorrows'*  are 
again  parallel  with  the  great  **  affliction*'  ver  21,  and  in  the 
oivy  ver.  15,  there  is  an  undeniably  direct  connection  with  the 
TO  t4Xo9,  at  ver.  14,  and  again,  at  ver.  23  a  simply  oontinuative 
T0T6.  He  who  will  break  this  continuous  connection,  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  interpretation  in  one  place  or  another ;  the 
only  true  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  lies  in  perceiving, 
that  Christ  speaks  prophetically  of  the  earlier  as  a  type  of  the  later. 
Advancing  from  the  most  general  to  the  most  concrete,  he  men- 
tions vers.  4 — 15,  those  signs  which,  as  they  must  and  shall  pre- 
cede the  end  of  the  world,  shall  also  precede  precisely  on  that  ac- 
count also  the  end  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  these  he  comes  ever 

reconcile  itself  to  the  typical  double  sense.  Although  Lather  had  re- 
course to  a  similar  expedient,  viz. :  That  Matthew  and  Mark  throw 
together  what  Luke  alone  clearly  separates  in  the  true  order. 
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nearer  to  the  event :  first  in  the  fallen,  desolate,  disordered  Israel, 
(which  even  now  has  become  a  nation  tD%thout)y  there  will  be  false 
Christs  or  Saviours — ^then  in  the  same,  and  in  the  Gentile  world, 
ever  increasing  calamities  of  wars,  with  accompanying  throes  of 
nature — then,  even  in  the  Church  of  God  properly  so  called, 
which  exists  as  the  kernel  to  be  saved,  ofience  because  of  perse- 
cution, and  falling  away,  likewise  false  prophets — yet  with  all  this, 
the  continued  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world  I  Hereupon 
Chiist  specifies  the  most  immediate,  nearest^  sign  of  the  coming 
end,  according  to  Daniel,  (ver.  15).  The  judgment  of  the  destrue- 
Hon  itself  b,  firom  ver.  16  onwards,  so  represented  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  are  directed  to^e  (vers.  16 — 20),  then  they 
are  again  warned  against  fidling  away  in  the  great  tribulation 
(vers.  21 — 26),  finally,  the  sudden  unmistakable  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  judgment  on  the 
outcasts,  is  indicated  vers*  27, 28.  The  Erection  to  flee  runs  thus : 
— ^Flee  in  haste,  without  turning  back,  or  looking  back,  yet  not 
without  foresight  and  prayer  I  The  warning  against  falling  away 
is  repeated,  because  it  is  now  certainly  meant  at  the  same  time  to 
apply  to  the  interval  from  the  judgment  of  Jerusalem  on  to  the 
second,  more  proper,  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  yet  the  double 
Tore,  vers.  21  and  23,  evidently  connects,  in  the  first  place,  again 
with  vers.  19  and  16,  and  can  only  be  separated  ther^rom  by  de- 
parting firom  the  natural  interpretation*^  The  great  tribulation 
will  threaten  danger  also  to  you  elect — therefore  hewsore  je  elect  of 
the  fidse  Christs,  and  false  prophets  (vers.  5  and  11  being  now 
joined  together),  as  on  account  of  the  danger  that  threatens  you 
(vers.  23,  24),  so  on  account  of  the  warning  against  this  which 
ye  have  received  from  me,  vers.  25,  26. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Beware  1  Take  heed  I  Watch  over  yourselves, 
that  ye  may  be  saved  and  blessed  when  I  really  come.  That 
remains,  generally  [speaking,  the  ground-tone  of  the  whole 
answer,  with  which  it  begins  here  and  closes  at  ver.  42,  44,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  same  in  parables.  Mark  ver.  9,  /SKhrere 

^  For  so  must  we  call  it  when  Ebrard  (Kritik.  d.  ev.  Geach.  p.  617) 
makes  the  rJrc  (which  ifl  yet,  since  ver.  16,  only  one  and  the  same) 
to  denote  the  time  qfter  the  shortening  of  the  tribulation,  and  declares 
this  to  be  the  only  true  sense. 
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Se  ufjueh  eavTov^  as  2  John  ver.  8.  The  disciples  inquired  respect- 
ing the  TOTC,  Christ,  however,  gives  no  proper  answer  to  this  in 
the  entire  discourse  (in  spite  of  the  oft-recurring  totc)  ;  see  rather 
vers.  36,  42,  25,  13,  and  then  the  last  orav  Bh  eKffrj  25,  31. 
He  only  gives  signs  for  the  different  analogous  periods,  which 
manifoldly  fulfil  themselves,  in  order  that  his  people,  expecting 
him  in  each  of  these  periods,  may  be  on  their  guard.  (This  is 
what  Mark  means  by  the  TJp^aro  ver.  5  viz. : — He  began  at  first 
with  something  quite  different  from  the  desired  answer.)  The 
end  of  our  enquiry  concerning  Christ^s  second  coming  is  not  to 
be  curiosity  about  the  time,  but  the  desire  to  be  found  until  then 
faithful  before  him.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  near  expecta- 
tion of  the  true  coming  One  is  helpful  to  this,  so,  on  the  other, 
the  warning  against  the  y^vSoxpifrroi^  is  yet  indispensable,  the 
assurance  chiefly  comforting,  and  directing  to  still  persevering 
faithfulness,  viz. :  I  come  not  so  very  soon  !  it  will  yet  be  a  while 
ere  this,  and  there  lies  in  the  interval  much  deceiving  confusion 
of  falsehood,  and  violent  breaking  out  of  sin,  as  a  necessarily 
preparatory  development.  2  Thes.  ii.  This^  therefore,  is  the  first 
fundamental  idea  of  the  answer.  Many  shall  come,  not  merely 
€Vj  but  eirl  r^  ovofMni  fuw,  personally  assuming  it  to  themselves. 
The  natural,  most  immediate,  punishment  of  Israel  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  true  Christ,  was  the  being  given  up  to  lying 
Saviours  and  Deliverers,  as  was  already  foretold,  John  v.  43. 
In  every  period  of  corruption,  and  of  calamity  as  its  consequence, 
this  symptom  of  lying  consolations  and  promises  repeats  itself, 
hence,  at  the  period  of  the  captivity,  false  prophets  had  abounded, 
Jer.  xxix.  8,  9,  xiv.  13;  £z.  xiii.  As  the  preliminary  and 
most  immediate  fulfilment,  we  are  not  so  much  to  under- 
stand Goetes,  such  as  Simon  Magus,  and  deceitful  wonder- 
workers in  general  (of  whom  Josephus  is  full),  as  rather  those 
who  promised  redemption  to  the  people  Israel  (Luke  xxiv.  21),  ue. 
would  become  their  Messiahs,  Saviours,  and  Liberators.  This  is 
what  Christ  means,  and  it  matters  nothing  although  no  one  may 
have  directly  said :  iym  elfii  6  Xpurro^.  Josephus  also  relates 
enough  about  Saviours  of  this  class,^  but  inasmuch  as  Christ  so 

^  Of  a  Thendas  Arch.  xx.  5,  I,  (remarkable  on  account  of  Acts  v. 
36,  37),  who  would  lead  his  followers  through  the  Jordan  ;  of  another 
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decidedly  warns  against  them^  he  has  already  (which  is  not  to  be 
overlooked)  laid  it  down  as  a  main  point,  that  His  true  com- 
ing will  bring  no  outward  salvation  even  to  this  Israel,  that 
rather  the  judgment  over  it  remains  inevitable,  and  it  is 
enjoined  upon  his  disciples,  as  he  afterwards  says,  only  tojUt. 
He  iherewUh  points  at  the  same  time  beyond,  to  a  later  coming, 
when  the  fulfilment  which  is  found  then  only  in  part  and  pre- 
liminarily recurs  in  a  fuller  and  more  proper  form :  AhrcAdy 
does  the  expression  6  Kcupo^  ^177^x^9  which  Luke  adds,  point 
beyond  to  this  farther  sense. 

Vers.  6 — 8.  We  have  here  the  general  signs  of  the  preparar 
tion  of  all  great  catastrophes,  as  surely  to  be  found  then  on  the 
more  limited  scale,  in  so  far  Ieis  the  Jewish  horizon  represented 
the  orb  of  the  world,  as  afterwards  on  a  greater  scale,  according 
to  the  import  of  the  expressions  which  typically  point  to  the  end 
properly  speaking.    War  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  ever 
growing  alarms  in  the  distance,  terrifying  rumours  of  war,  com- 
motions and  tumults  of  the  people  against  each  other,  this  is  in 
reality,  on  the  small  scale,  the  picture  of  the  time  as  described 
by  Josephus,  which,  with  every  year,  became  more  exactly 
applicable*    The  iroXefioi  were  certainly,  at  that  time,  more  of 
the  nature  of  insurrections,  tumults  here  and  there  (Luke,  oko^ 
raaraeriai)y  manifold  commotions  and  massacres,  for  example 
between  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  cities  (SOpo^ 
hrl  I0vo<:)y  such  as  are  to  be  read  of  in  Joseph,  bell.  jud.  ii.  17, 10, 
18,  1 — 8  :  according  to  his  expression  **  every  city  was  divided 
into  two  opposing  hosts."     Besides,  in  Italy  also,  Otho  and 
Yitellius  strove  for  the  kingdom — fiaarikeia  ini  fiaaiKeiavy  if  we 
would  interpret  quite  exactly;  the  entire  discourse,  however, 
rather  (as  Is.  xix.  2)  denotes  by  expressions  which  typically 
point  further,  the  general  commotion  and  convulsion,  also  the 
internal  distraction  of  the  Jewish  people  raging  against  them- 
selves.    (For  the  rest,  what  Bengel  finely  observes  is  presup- 
posed :  Christiani  magis  audiunt  bella  quam  gerunt).    Aifiol  ko^ 

XX.  8 — 10 ;  of  those  who  falsely  prophesied  of  Divine  help  even  to 
the  last  moment,  bell.  jad.  vi.  5,  1.  All  these  appeared,  at  least  be- 
fore the  Gentiles,  in  Christ's  name :  Jadaei  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumnltuantes. 

VOL.  Til.  R 
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\ot/ioi  is  in  part  generally  proverbial^  of  such  times  (2  Chron. 
XX.  9  ;  «Ter.  xiv.  12,  xxi.  7,  Oavaro^  and  Xifio^  together,  also  as 
a  proverb :  iiera  \ifwv  Xotfi6si)y  in  part,  there  are  not  wanting 
historical  notices  of  famines  and  pestilences  in  that  time.  Under 
Glaudius  alone  there  were  four  times  a  famine  in  Rome,  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  and  Rome  {xarit  tottoi;?),  comp.  also  Acts  xi.  28. 
Tacitus  (Annal.  xvi.  13^  mentions  a  plague  in  the  year  66,  in 
which  during  a  single  harvest  in  Rome  30,000  men  were  swept 
off.  Earthquakes,  Anno  60,  in  Asia  Minor,  according  to  Phle- 
gon,  Anno  63  in  Campania,  under  Claudius  in  Crete  according 
to  Philostratus,  at  Rome  Anno  51,  in  Phrygia  at  Apamea  and 
Laodicea,  again  in  Campania  according  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
as  also  in  Judea,  according  to  Josephus  i v.  4, 5.  All  this  we  merely 
mention,  in  opposition  to  those  commentators  who  would  entirely 
sever  the  prophecy  of  Christ  from  its  nearest  fulfilment,  in  which  is 
the  pledge  of  a  further  fulfilment.  For,  when  Luke,  (who  at  ver. 
10,  in  t6t€  iKeyep  avroUj  indicates  a  short  pause  in  the  discourse 
calling  attention  anew)  already  adds  <f)6fiffTpd  re  ical  atffieia  air 
ovpavovy  this  points  indeed  again  to  the  more  completely  corres- 
ponding future  (Luke  xxi.  25),  but  such  signs  are  not  wanting 
even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  accounts  which  Jose- 
phus gives  of  these*  obtain  from  Christ's  word  a  credibility  not  to 
be  slighted,  as  further  (we  hesitate  not  to  say  it),  from  the  analogy 
of  the  typically  corresponding  times,  a  remarkable  light  falls  back 
from  here  upon  those  histories  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 

^  The  Niger  wbo  was  murdered  by  the  Zelots  uttered  this  curse 
upon  the  people  at  his  death  :  Xc/xoir  re  koL  \oifi6v,     Jos.  b.  j.  iv.  6,  1. 

^  Who  does  not  leave  unnoticed  the  <n]fuia  koi  rcpora  which  happened 
before  the  conquest  of  the  city :  A  comet  which  hung  orer  the  city  for 
a  year ;  a  light  in  the  night  around  the  Altar  and  Temple,  a  sacrificial 
cow  which  dropt  a  lamb  in  the  Temple,  both  at  the  Passover  season ;  the 
opening  of  a  door  in  the  Temple  of  itself;  chariots  and  besieging  hosts 
in  the  clouds ;  the  mighty  voice  in  the  Temple  as  of  a  great  multitude : 
Let  us  go  hence  t  at  the  time  of  the  Penticost ;  finally,  ro  de  tovtw 
ffioPtp&T€pov^  that  a  certain  man  from  the  country,  named  Jesus,  began 
four  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  peace 
and  plenty,  to  cry  out  Wo  to  Jeruaalem!  and,  notwithstanding  of 
being  chastised  and  scourged  as  a  ''madman,''  continued  this  for 
seven  years  and  five  months — till  the  end  of  the  siege,  when  with  a 
last  Wo  also  to  me  I  a  stone  that  was  thrown  killed  him.  Bell.  Jnd. 
vi.  5,  3.     Even  Tacitus  histor.  V.  mentions  similar  circumstances. 
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(chap.  ii.  22,  iii.  24,  v.  2,  x.  29,  xi.  8,  there  promising  victory, 
here  threatening  destruction).  Yet  all  these  are  onlj  signsj 
says  Christ,  all  this  is  not  yet  to  t€Xo9  the  last  and  proper  end, 
because  the  end  of  Jerusalem  is  only  a  sign  of  the  avvriXeia  rov 
alwo^y  all  this  will  again  come  quite  difierently  in  the  last  time. 
Compare  Dan.  xi.  27 — 35  for  this  special  expression,  as  also 
Jer.  li.  45,  46,  for  the  entire  prophetical  description,  especially 
however,  the  remarkably  corresponding  prophecy  of  Azariah 
the  son  of  Oded  to  king  Asa,  2  Chron.  xv.  5 — 7,  which  evidently 
extends  to  the  distant  future.  With  profound  significance  does 
Christ  finally  denote  all  this  by  the  expression  dpxv  oiSivtaVy  bs 
also  the  Jewish  doctrine  could  speak  of  rfttto  "^Siri'  ^^^  there 
must  be  a  iraXiyyepeala  before  the  avpriXeia  can  come,  the 
growing  outbreaks  of  sin  are  viewed  as  a  necessary  develope- 
ment,  in  order  to  the  ripening  of  men  and  nations  for  judgment 
and  redemption.  A  death-struggle  now  already  typically  goes 
before,  as  the  birth-pang  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  just  as  at  last 
heaven  and  earth  are  destroyed  ere  the  new  world  is  bom. 

Vers.  9 — 13.  As  Christ,  at  chap.  10,  had  already  given  simUar 
directions  to  the  Apostles,  to  be  observed  by  them  until  the  Son 
of  Man  should  comey  so  the  manifest  repetition  of  them  here  is  a 
new  proof  that  he  speaks,  at  all  events  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
signs  of  this  nearer  coming.  The  direct  address  to  the  disciples, 
the  constant  ye  and  you  is  unnatural  on  the  supposition  of  a 
prophecy  at  once  passing  to  the  remote  futui*e,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  most  appropriate  if  we  suppose  that  he  reminds  them  of  what 
had  been  said  to  them  before,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  now 
nearer  at  hand.  If,  moreover,  at  John  xv.  26,  on  to  xvi.  4,  the 
Apostles  are  first  of  all  meant,  so  truly  here  also,  where  Mark 
and  Luke  repeat  in  a  still  more  detailed  form  what  was  said  on 
that  o<:;casion  when  they  were  sent  out,  in  particular  also  the 
direction  to  rely  on  the  promised  Spirit,  when  they  were  called 
to  defend  themselves,  and  the  citation  fi*om  Micidi.  The  par- 
ticulars have  already  been  considered  at  chap.  10.  It  is  evidently 
indicated,  at  Luke  ver.  12,  by  the  irpo  8k  tovtodv  iravroDV,  that 
this  persecuting  and  hating  of  the  witnesses  and  confessors  of 
Christ,  even  to  the  death,  is  very  soon  to  begin,  before  the  other 
greater  commotions  and  terrors  come,  as  the  first  principal  sign 

of  the  course  of  the  kingdom  henceforward,  through  long  affiio- 

r2 
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tions,  to  a  late  completion  of  victory.  As  a  testimony  unto  them 
to  who^i^e  pieach — so  also  Mark,  as  in  Matthew  chap.  10  and 
again  xxiv.  14,  while  Luke  gives  the  other  side,  viz. :  it  shall 
turn  for  a  testimony  to  you;  compare  the  similar  expression, 
PhD.  i.  19.  The  disciples  perceive  in  all  their  persecution  that 
the  Lord  is  truly  with  them,  gives  them  mouth  and  wisdom,  so 
that  kings  and  princes  must  in  conscience  bow  before  their 
testimony  to  the  truth,  as  Pilate  before  Christ :  Paul  in  bonds 
makes  Felix  tremble  I  The  dawirioo-ovo-i];  if^  vfi£p  of  Luke  is 
the  more  definite  interpretation  of  the  diroKrepovo'iv  vfia^  in 
Matthew,  for  this  limitation  was  certainly  promised  also  at  Matth. 
xvL  28.  Consider  further  the  growing  general  hatred  towards 
the  Christians,  the  persecution  of  Nero,  in  which,  to  speak  with 
Tertullian,  it  had  already  become  a  nominis  prselium.  Matth. 
urro  irdinrwv  r&v  idv&v  (chap.  x.  22,  only  nrainwp)  is,  exactly  as 
at  ver.  Ity  a  strong  expression  for  the  first  fulfilment  as  type  of 
the  future.  As  regards  Luke,  ver.  18,  see  already  on  Matthew 
X.  30,  according  to  which  it  is  meant  to  be  said  here,  as  there, 
first  of  all : — ^Nothing  without  the  will  of  God^  therefore,  also, 
nothing  that  shall  issue  in  your  destruction,  but  certainly  m 
aamipiav  (Phil.  i.  19 — 21),  even  although  ye  should  be  killed  I^ 
Then,  however,  the  word  for  those  who  remain  already  leads 
over  to  ver.  19,  and  was  specially  fulfilled  when,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  no  Christian  perished,  so  far  as  we  know. 

For  the  rest,  as  Matthew  shows  (who,  instead  of  more  detailed 
repetitions,  preserves  what  is  properly  new  in  the  present  dis- 
course), the  persecution  of  the  name  of  Christ  is  here  only  a 
protasis  and  transition  to  the  announcement  of  the  falling  away 
in  the  Church  itself  arising  therefirom.  As  surely  as  ver.  10— 
12  reaches  farther  beyond,  so  surely  was  it  ah'eady  at  that  time 
preliminarly  fulfilled ;  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  Demases  in 
the  early  Church,  the  strong  words  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  the  entire 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  its  much-needed  .warning  against 
falling  away.  Because  ver.  10  speaks  of  the  Christians,  we 
must  of  course  look  for  ihe  false  prophets  (ver.  11)  also  in  Chris- 

^  '*  Whatever  may  outwardly  befall  you,  were  it  even  death,  will  as 
little  affect  your  real  eternal  welfare,  as  if  not  even  a  hair  of  your 
head  perished!" — V.  Gerlach. 
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tendom,  ver.  12  adds  forthwith  the  effects  of  the  false  doctrine 
in  the  bad  life.  They  are  the  ^^^vBoSi&daKoKoi,  analogous  to  the 
old  'ylr€uSo7rpo^iiT(u^  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  1  John  iv.  1,  the  '^^evSairoaro' 
\oi>  2  Cor.  xi.  18.  In  those  who  are  led  away  the  avofila  then 
increases— -that  is,  in  the  present  fidfilment,  the  last  open  out- 
break and  manifestation  of  finished  sin  and  selfishness,  the  anii» 
nondcmismf  by  many  at  this  day  (for  example  Goschel)  exposed 
with  all  severity  in  its  true  light  (comp.  2  Tim.  3, 1  ss.) — the 
transgressors  prevail  (Dan.  viii.  23),  therefore  also  love  in  the 
loving,  in  whom  it  ought  yet  ardently  to  bum,  grawa  cold ;  the 
corrupting  mass  infects  also  the  little  band  (which  is  here 
remarkably  denoted  by  rSp  nro>X&v)j  brotherly  distrust  and 
anxious  self-concern  predominate,  nay  at  last  all  the  virgins  be- 
come more  or  less  drowsy  and  dormant*  But  the  Judge  and 
Saviour  deals  not  so  sharply  with  the  weak :  although  a  certain 
waxing  cold  of  the  first  love  is  predicated  of  T0I9  ^roXXo??,  u^., 
actually  of  all — ^he  shall  and  will  yet  find  such  as  endure  even  to 
the  end.  Comp.  again  chap.  x.  22,  23,  according  to  which  the 
end  can  in  the  first  place  only  be  meant  as  it  is  there :  it  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  apyrf^  ver.  8,  and  glances  already  at  the  last  end, 
which  at  ver.  14  is  still  more  jdefinitely  viewed,  but  means  in  the 
first  place  the  end  of  the  great  tribulation  of  Jerusalem,  vers.  21, 
22,  for  those  who  are  preserved  till  then.  For  those  who  are 
killed  or  who  die  earlier,  it  is  certainly  death  (Bev.  ii.  10), 
according  as  the  end  of  the  temptation  is  appointed  to  each.  As, 
according  to  Luke  xxii.  28,  29,  there  is  already  typically  acknow- 
ledged a  hamng  continued  atedfast  so  as  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  kingdom,  the  same  ever  goes  on  in  all  ireipaafujlii^ 
which  have  always  again  a  nearer  T6X09.  The  most  distinct 
explanation  standJs  at  Luke  ver.  19,  where  the  possessing  and 
preserving  of  the  '^uxa/  includes  the  spiritual  and  bodily  preaer- 
v€Uion^  (Matth.  ver.  22).  The  end  is  patience^  the  weapon  of  the 
saints  (Bev.  xiiL  10,  xiv.  12),  as  the  beginning  is  caution^  ver.  4. 
Ver.  15.  Notwithstanding,  however,  of  all  persecution,  nay  of 
all  offence  and  growing  cold  in  the  Chureh  of  Christ  itself,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  world  yet  goes  on  unhindered,  and 

^  Not  merely  according  to  Thiess :  ''  Wait  patiently,  it  will  not  cost 
you  your  life." 
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this  is  a  wonderfully  MfiUed  sign  and  testimony  of  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  in  his  kingdom.  Here  the  great  similarity  of  the 
earlier  period  with  its  antitype  at  the  last  time  was  strongest, 
therefore  also  the  prophesjdng  word  almost  entirely  anticipates ; 
this  we  by  no  means  deny.  Vers.  4 — 14  is  also  viewed  by  Dor- 
ner  quite  correctly  as  a  sort  of  general  exordium.  (Lange :  ^^  a 
representation  of  the  entire  course  of  the  world,  even  to  the  endy 
in  its  general  form.")  It  is  quite  true,  that  now  it  is  rather 
only  admoniiiona  that  are  given  without  chronology.  But 
Domer  (p.  29,  30)  again  mistakes  the  typical  double  sense,  as 
if  TO  T€Xo9  could  only  be  the  same  with  the  avm^ui  rov 
ai&vo<i.  For  whilst,  in  the  glance  at  the  last  end,  this  rire  ij^i 
TO  T6\o9  has  almost  literally  extended  thus  far,  immediately  upon 
this  the  return  is  made  by  the  oS)/,  ver.  15,  again  to  the  typical 
end  (Ez.  vii.  2,  3,  6  yfpTl  MS)*  ^^^  ^®  must  even  there  not  over- 
look the  first  fulfilment.  Matth.  xxvi.  13,  xxviii.  19  reaches 
indeed  further,  yet  in  a  certain  measurej  already  in  the  apostolic 
period,  even  before  the  end  came  upon  Jerusalem,  all  the  Gentiles 
in  the  then  orbis  terrarum  had  heard  the  testimony  of  the  gospel. 
Mark,  ver.  10,  puts  this  word  (et?  iravra  ra  Sdprf^  as  it  were  "  into 
all  nations  ")  in  quite  close  proximity  with  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  and  thereby  points  us  again  back  to  Matth.  x.  18.  Thus 
did  the  apostles  themselves  regard  it,  so  that  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  before  Csesar  all  tJie  Gentiles  heard  it  (2  Tim.  iv. 
17),  and  the  gospel  had  come  unto  all  the  world,  to  every  crea- 
ture under  heaven.  Col.  i.  6,  23.^  One  has  only  to  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  missions  the  wide  spread  of  the 
gospel  after  a  very  few  years,  in  order  to  understand  the  typical 
truth  of  this  particular  !^   It  was  indeed  only  a  typical  truth, 

^  But  not  Rom.  x.  18,  where,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Psalnr, 
the  revelation  of  nature  is  to  be  nnderst^  in  opposition  to  ver.  19, 
see  my  Andeutungen  fiir  glaUb.  Schriftverst.  p.  345. 

*  Where,  however,  we  are  not  (as  Roos,  die  Lehre  J.  Christi  p. 
423)  to  press  the  letter,  as  if  actually  at  that  time,  perhaps  in  the  last 
year  before  the  end  of  Jerusalem,  '*  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world''  had  heard  the  Gospel ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  have 
no  information  of  such  having  been  the  case.  This  is  quite  as  wrong 
as  on  the  other  hand  to  reduce  the  expression  '*  all  nations''  to  a  too 
narrow  sense,  as  for  example  most  recently  in  the  brochure :  Das  pro- 
phetische  Wort,  &c ,  p.  31,  37. 
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Acts  viii.  4  was  ever  more  strongly  repeated/  and  will  be  re- 
peated even  to  the  last  end ;  still  the  type  shows  us  on  the  limited 
scale^  that  we  are  not  to  expect,  even  at  the  last  future,  the 
general  conversion  of  all  nations,  but  only  an  analogous  preach' 
ing  for  a  testimony,  so  that  everywhere  the  message  will  be  heard. 
Nay,  this  expression  is  used  in  other  places  generally  where  the 
testimony  is  not  received.  When  the  two  connected  signs  in 
their  strangely  contradictory  coincidence  reach  thdr  fullest  mani- 
festation, viz. :  the  apostacy  of  Christendom  and  the  spread  of 
missions — then  comes  the  end.  Then  will  another  abomination 
of  desolation  in  the  holy  place  be  seen,  of  which  that  at  Jeru- 
salem was  only  the  remote  type. 

Yer.  15.  From  here  on  to  ver.  28,  Christ  certainly  speaks 
now  chiefly  of  the  sign  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  pourtrays  this  however  only  ^^  as  the  sign  and  begin- 
ning of  the  judgment  of  the  world."  In  this  we  quite  agree  with 
Lange ;  we  find  however,  still  more  than  he,  also  a  special  typical 
significance  in  it,  pointing  to  the  last  days  of  the  second  folfil- 
meut.     That  Christ  now  by  no  means  sums  up  in  the  ovvy  the 
entire  distraction  and  desolation  (of  Israel  and  the  Christian 
Church  ?)  hitherto  described,  but  must  mean  something  singular, 
special,  something  that  was  strikingly  perceptible,  this  is  clear 
first  of  all  from  tlie  Srav  hk  IStp-e.    He  appeals  thereby  to  a 
specially  remarkable  coincidence  of  what  happened  with  a  long 
since  existing,  although  little  understood  prophecy ^  for  he  will 
teach  us  here  that,  as  his  own  fore-warning  word  (ver.  25^  so 
also  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  in  general  all  that  has 
been  given  by  God  to  His  people,  is  to  be  a  light  and  consolation 
to  us  in  the  evil  time.    He  names  Daniel  the  prophet^  perhaps  not 
without  reference  to  the  place  that  was  assigned  him  among  the 
D**lVp ;  he  confirms  so  clearly  and  earnestly  the  authenticity  of 
the  book  existing  in  the  canon  under  the  name  of  this  man,  that 
every  other  result  of  a  learned  criticism  is  herewith  already  re- 
futed ;   he  adds  even  an  emphatic  challenge  attentively  to  read 

^  Again,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem,  and  the  triumph  of 
Vespasian,  the  gospel  first  broke  out  with  increased  force.  Rutilius  : 
Atque  utinam  nunqnam  Judcea  subacta  fuisset,  Pompeii  bellis  imperi* 
oque  Titi  I  Latins  excit(e  pestis  contagia  serpunt,  victoresque  snos 
natio  victa  premit. 
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and  rightly  to  understand  the  prophetic  word,  in  order  to  see  that 
its  fiilfilment  has  not  been  omitted.  For  that  the  parenthetical 
remark  has  been  inserted  by  two  evangelists  as  an  addition  of 
their  own^  remains  so  inexplicable  and  unexampled,  that  we, 
agreeing  with  Hengstenberg,  cannot  wonder  enough  how  even 
Bengel  could  have  thought  this.^  The  challenge  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  calls  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
dark  word,  (just  as  at  2  Tim.  ii.  6),  and  refera  also  very  evidently 
to  the  passages  in  Daniel  himself,  (Dan.  xii.  4,  10),  which  speak 
of  the  right  understanding  of  his  prophecies,  only  at  a  later  period 
quite  found  out,  (as  already,  at  chap.  ix.  23,  25,  Daniel  himself 
was  summoned  to  consider  and  understand.)   ^ 

Must  we  now  however  enter  at  large  upon  the  exegesis  of 
Daniel  as  a  whole  1  We  must  be  excused  doing  so,  ajs  leading 
us  too  far,  and  must  be  allowed  merely  to  state  our  confirmed 
opinion.  As  Daniel  in  various  senses  prophesies  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  the  type  of  Antichrist,  so  Christ  here  inserts  and 
demonstrates  also  the  intermediate  fulfilment,  when  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed,  and  by  way  of  exact  confirmation  connects  this 
with  the  discourse  of  Daniel  in  chap.  ix.  which  treats  thereof. 
Daniel  had,  at  chap.  viii.  1 — 9,  announced  almost  historically  the 
nearest  fulfilment  at  that  time  in  its  entire  development,  then 
however  vers.  10,  11,  17,  19  had  given  and  received  definite 
hints  to  the  efiect,  that  this  vision  extends,  at  the  same  time,  to 
a  later  time  of  the  end.  At  chap.  ix.  he  now  receives  imme- 
diately upon  his  prayer,  the  very  remarkable  determination  of 
time,  which  finds  its  limit  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  destruc- 

^  Lange  unfortanately  still  sees  in  this  merely  ''  a  later  note" — his 
opinion  is  at  last  (iii.  217)  thus  expressed :  "the  evangelist  remarks 
tnis  by  way  of  interpolation;"  without  noticing  the  fact  that  (uhi 
evangelists  most  have  inserted  the  same  remark.  In  like  manner 
Alfbrd  speaks  of  an  "ecclesiastical  note,"  which  has  come  into  the 
text  in  the  same  way  as  the  Doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  see 
no  ground  for  soch  a  supposition,  no  reason  at  all  against  its  being  taken 
simply  as  the  word  of  Christ  himself.  We  think  it  quite  naturcUj  with 
Braune,  that  as  elsewhere  when  he  wished  to  awaken  and  fix  attention 
he  said,  "  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  I"  so  here  also  he  should 
say,  ^  whoso  readetb,  let  him  give  heed  thereto  I"  Nay,  we  say  with 
Braune  in  addition :  "  This  direction  is  still  always  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  prophetical  word" — namely,  as  an  admonition,  carefully  to 
readj  with  attentive  observation  of  the  corresponding  signs  of  history. 
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tion  of  Jerusalem;  to  thUj  therefore,  first  of  all  Christ  heie 
points  in  the  /SSeKuyfut  rrj^  iptifuSxree^  (LXX.  iz.  27|  rw  ipfifu!^ 
tremv  comp.,  however,  literally  1  Mace  i.  54).  Now,  it  is 
tmoi  that  this  rendering  and  construction  is  against  the  origi- 
nal text,  in  which  pffj  belongs  certainly  as  Stat,  constr.  to 

D^Wptfe  but  in  the  further  extending  view  of  the  whole  it  retains 

its  truth,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  We  are  quite  agreed  with  the 
more  recent  commentators  in  this,  tliat  the  passage  in  Daniel  is 
to  be  read  thus:  upon  the  pinnacle  the  abomination — 1.6.,  even 
unto  or  upon  the  Temple  with  its  pinnacles  (which  at  the  same 
time  may  mean  the  pinnacle  of  Jerusalem),  desecrated  by  abomi- 
nation, the  deeokUor  comes ;  that,  therefore,  only  an  abomination 
already  being  fulfilled,  afiecting  the  sanctuary,  and  bringing 
desolation  as  its  punishment,  can  here  also  be  meant  by  Christ 
— quite  in  analogy  with  the  idea  which  at  ver.  28  is  otherwise 
expressed : — ^When  the  corruption  and  the  abomination  b  con- 
summated, even  into  the  innermost  sanctuary,  then  must  the 
dispersion  come  I  The  Srav  iSrfre  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
therefore,  is  really  not  one  and  the  same  with  the  trav  ISrjTe  of 
Luke,  the  oversight  of  which  confiises  so  many  commentators 
even  till  now  :^  Luke  preserves  a  word  of  Christ  which  was  cer- 
tainly also  spoken  along  with  this,  and  which  specifies  the  <nU- 
ward  sign  of  the  encompassing  besieging  army  (Luke  xix.  43), 
while  Matthew  and  Mark  give  another  word  respecting  the  inner 
sign,  which  already  stands  in  the  holy  place.  This  can  only 
mean  the  Temple^  even  in  the  circumlocution  of  Mark :  Sirov  ov 
ielj  where  truly  something  else  than  abomination  ought  to  be ! 
All  attempts  therefore  are  wrong  to  find  this  abomination  in  the 
Boman  military  badges,  eagles,  and  imperial  figures  on  their 
standards,  and  to  explain  the  totto?  Srfio^  of  all  the  country 
round  about  Jerusalem  (Ps.  Izxix.  3,  1  Mace.  x.  31),  chiefly  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  even  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4)  to  mention  the 
setting  up  of  the  imperial  statue  in  the  Temple,  which  was  only 


^  Lange  also  has  not  yet  rid  himself  of  this.  Even  Delitzsoh,  with 
Hofmann,  sees  in  Luke  xxi.  20  the  *'  authentic  interpretation  of  thQ 
words  of  Christ,*'  and  can  then  indeed  understand  only  the  idolatrous 
signs  of  the  heathen  army  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  Temple. 
(Luther.  Zeitschr.  1850.  3.  p.  487.) 
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attempted  a  considerable  tim^  before.  For  the  abomination  is, 
according  to  Daniel,  set  up  by  Israel  itself,  only  this  corresponds 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  earlier  analogy  before  the  captivity 
(2  Kings  xxi.  2 — 7  ;  Ez.  v.  11,  vii.  8,  9,  viii.  6 — 16),  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  later  fulfilment  in  the  antitype,  in  which  both 
coincide^  in  which  the  Antichrist  itself  proceeds  from  the  midst 
of  Christendom,  and  sets  itself  with  its  idolatry  in  the  Temple  of 
God.  (2  Thess.  li.  4.)  What,  in  the  faintly  preliminary  fulfil- 
ment of  this  sense,  the  abomination  in  the  Temple  at  that  time, 
properly  speaking,  was,  we  can  no  longer  know;  it' must,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  aggravation  and  consummation  of  unholy 
character  and  conduct  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  highest  degree 
palpable  to  the  Christians,  which  they  could  not  but  see.  The 
first  fulfilment  of  this  particular  is  concealed  by  history  in  order 
to  point  us  to  the  second.  When  Y .  Gerlach,  agreeing  with  us, 
understands :  ^^  Such  an  abomination  as  must  necessarily  draw 
desolation  after  it" — he  is  yet  wrong  when  he  affirms  that  this  is 
therefore  nothing  special,  definite,  but  only  expresses  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  corruption.  So  little  is  a  striking  special  fulfil- 
ment here,  as  of);en  times,  excluded  by  the  general  sense,  which 
is  also  true,  that  the  latter  must  rather,  according  to  prophetico- 
historical  law*,  culminate  and  become  visible  in  a  last  detail. 

Further,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  Christ  does  not  literally 
render  that  passage  Dan.  xi.  27,  but  he  retains  the  fiSiXuyfia 
if>r)fjulxr€(o^y  so  as  at  the  same  time  (which  Hengstenberg  and 
Havemick  overlook  or  deny),  to  connect  with  it  one  or  two  later 
passages,  where  this  expression  actually  occurs.  Daniel,  chap. 
X.  —  xii.,  carries  out  the  prophecy  more  particularly ;  after 
chap.  X.,  which  prepares  the  way  for  what  follows,  we  find  in 
chap.  XI.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  standing  evidently  as  the  type  of 
« future  destroyer  (the  Antichrist),  so  that,  according  to  the 
manner  of  prophetical  discourse,  in  vers.  31 — 35  the  reference  to 
the  first  predominates,  while  at  vers.  36 — 45,  where  the  view  ex- 
tends further  to  the  ^^  other  time,"  the  reference  to  the  last  pre- 
dominates ;  finally,  at  chap,  xii.,  the  whole  closes  with  the  view 
reaching  furthest  of  all  to  the  final  decision  and  redemption. 
Here  now,  at  chap.  xi.  31,  it  is  said  that  the  arms  of  the  enemy 
shall  pollute  the  holy  place,  set  up  (properly  give^  i. «.,  render  by 
way  of  recompense)  the  desolating  abomination ^  and,  at  chap.  xii. 
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11^  there  is  again  the  retrospect  to  this  ^SeXvyfia  ipfffjuiKr^o^. 
Only  the  last  passage  entirely  corresponds  to  the  citation  of 
Christ,  and  its  sense  is,  that  abomination  brings  along  with  it  the 
abomination,  the  desecration  of  the  holy  place  by  Israel  necessarily 
completes  itself  in  vengeance,  and  represents  itself  in  the  desoloF- 
turn  of  the  same  by  the  enemy.  Was  not  this  also  the  innermost 
sense  of  the  a^iercu,  efyrffjuyiy  chap,  xxiii.  38— is  not  this  alone  what 
AiUy  corresponds  to  the  case.  Heathenish  violation  of  the  Temple 
is  already  present,  heathenish  violation  yet  comes,  for  vengeance 
is  to  manifest  the  guilt,  and  only  recompensingly  to  complete  it. 
Thus  also  we  come  entirely  to  understand  how  the  two  signs, 
which  meet  together  in  Matthew  and  Luke^  belong  to  each  other 
as  one  Srav  (£17x6,  and  fiSeX.  ^ptffi.  is  the  abomination  which  brings 
with  it  the  desolation,  because  it  is  already  so  itself. 

Vers.  16 — 18.  If  what  is  also  said  here  was  to  receive  in  the 
second  fulfilment  (as  may  certainly  be  possible  enough),  a  signi- 
ficance  literally  corresponding  beyond  expectation,  we  should 
have  to  seek  this  in  the  drcumstanqes  of  a  church  of  Christians 
assembled  again  at  the  last  time  in  Judea^  for  there  the  second 
catastrophe  is  to  concentrate  itself.  With  which  agrees  that 
ancient  tradition  (mentioned  also  by  Domer,  p.  7),  that  the 
Antichrist  shall  set  up  its  abomination  in  the  restored  Temple. 
Who  knows  whether  this  be  only  a  dream  of  the  fancy  I  It 
reaches,  however,  into  the  uncertainties  of  prophetic  vision,  with 
which  we  shall  not,  as  many  do,  too  confidently  meddle,  but  shall 
rather  study  a  becoming -modesty ;  so  much  only  is  certain,  that 
Christ  now  speaks  quite  j92atn/y  of  ihe  first  fulfillment.^  As  al- 
ready at  chap.  X.  23,  flight  was  recommended  to  the  apostles,  as 
afterwards  at  Luke  xvii.  31,  again  similar  expressions  were  used 
in  reference  to  tlie  "  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man/'  there  indefi- 
nitely spoken  of,  so  now  the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  flee  out  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judea,  in  evident  antithesis  to  the  subsequent 
gathering  togetfier  of  the  elect,  ver.  31.     Consequently  this  catas- 


^  Proceeding  froni  this  hint  of  oors,  Steinmeyer  (in  the  Vortrag  vor 
der  Berliner  Conferenz  Ev.  K.  Z.  1849,  Nr.  70),  seeks  to  open  ap  more 
exactly  the  reference  of  the  type  to  the  after-time,  yet  we  think  that 
his  prophetical  hermeoeutics,  always  true  at  bottom,  lean  too  much  to 
idealistic  generality.  I  find  in  the  background  rather  a  strictly  his- 
tnrical  parallel. 

8 
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trophe  is  not  yet  the  last  gathering  and  redemptioni — ^this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  thereby  meant  to  be  said.  The  obdurate  Jews 
hoped  even  to  the  last  for  succour  and  help,  the  Christians, 
warned  beforehand  by  their  Lord,  are  to  flee,  not,  however,  until 
the  end  actually  comes,  previous  to  this  they  are  to  endure  in 
patience.  In  Luke,  ver.  21,  the  expressions  are  only  somewhat 
differently  applied,  with  the  same  sense :  Delay  no  longer  I  The 
mountains  are  the  neighbouring  mountainous  country  fix>m  an- 
cient times  proverbial  as  a  place  of  reiuge,  although  Christ  again 
prepared  for  his  gathered  ones  another  Zoar  in  Pella.^  So  sud- 
denly will  the  destruction  come  at  last  (ver.  27),  that  he  who 
happens  then  to  be  on  the  flat  roof  is  not  again  to  descend 
by  the  inner  staircase  to  the  house,  nay,  scarcely  by  the  outer 
stair  to  the  street,  but,  where  possible,  at  once  to  hasten  over 
the  roofe,  and  so  to  the  cily  wall;  he  who  has  laid  aside  his 
garment  in  order  to  labour  in  the  fields  is  not  to  turn  again  for 
it  in  order  to  lift  it  and  take  it  with  him.  It  matters  nothing 
now  whether  or  not  thou  hast  thy  garments,  if  only  thou  escapest 
thyself,  and  bearest  thy  life  for  a  prey  I  (Jer.  zlv.  5.)  This,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  typically  denotes  that  earnestness  which 
turns  not  to  look  at,  or  seize  hold  of  anything,  but  is  intent 
only  on  saving  the  soul  from  the  judgment  (Luke  zvii.  32.)' 

Vers.  19,  20.  This  haste  which  leaves  all  behind,  in  the  la$t 
moment  ofdedeiany  when  all  that  remains  iajlightj  does  not  how- 
ever, exclude  a  preceding  supplication  for  mitigation  of  the 
evil,  which  was  expected,  indeed,  long  before  it  happened, — does 
not  exclude  a  taking  heed  to  and  attentively  considering  the 
circumstances  with  an  appeal  to  Grod  in  prayer.  As  at  a  later 
place  (Luke  xxiii.  29),  Christ  said  with  pathetic  tenderness,  when 
speaking  of  the  tribulation  upon  Jerusalem :  Blessed  then  are  they 
who  have  no  children  bom,  no  sucklings  to  save,  or — because  that 
will  be  impossible,  to  lament — so  he  says  the  same  here  fix>m  the 
other  side  with  a  severe  Wo*     It  is  like  all  tliat  goes  before, 

^Th  iiprim  all  the  three  evangelists,  so  that  Steinmeyer  only  by  a  play 
of  fancy  can  find  here  ihe  mountain  of  solitary  prayer. 

'  Steinmeyer's  admonitions  to  obey  Christ,  when  he  enjoins  flight, 
i.e^  an  entirely  inward  retirement  and  withdrawal  firom  outward  exer- 
tions, which  can  no  longer  avail,  retain  their  spiritual  truth  for  the  entire 
period  of  the  approaching  end,  although  they  have  not  yet  exhausted 
the  most  special  sense  of  the  word. 
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spoken  partly  in  the  way  of  proverbial  example,  partly  also  lite- 
rally,  of  the  distress  which  the  fidthful  share  with  the  judged, 
while  they  flee  from  it :  pregnant  persons  and  nurses  will  be 
much  encumbered  in  their  flight  I  Then  he  adds  another  word, 
which  applies  to  the  precautionary  prayer  against  an  unaeason^ 
able  time ;  this  general  idea  receives  a  twofold  expression,  namely, 
in  bad  tveat/ier  (j(ei.^v  as  chap.  xvi.  3)  and  on  the  Sabbath;  for  the 
one  is  an  example  of  the  hindrances  of  nature,  the  other  of  hin- 
drances from  the  environment  of  human  ordinances  and  customs. 
It  has  been  quite  needlessly  asked  whether  Christ  here,  contrary 
to  what  he  elsewhere  declares  regarding  exceptions  arising  from 
necessity,  actually  means  to  say  that  flight  on  the  Sabbath  day 
was  a  thing  not  permitted  even  to  his  people ;  he  has  nothing  of 
this  at  all  in  his  mind,  he  may  perhaps  in  the  slightest  degree 
have  thought  of  the  foreseen  legal  scruples  which  remained  in 
the  Jewish  Christians  ;  not,  however,  that  he  would  confirm 
iheae^  but  at  the  utmost  it  is  therein  indicated  that  he  presup- 
poses even  to  the  last  an  abiding  friendly  connexion  of  his 
Church  with  the  Jewish  ordinance.^  All  this^  however,  is  not 
the  principal  idea,  which  is  only  meant  to  designate  various  pos- 
sible forms  of  hindrances  to  flight ;  as  the  unseasonable  weather, 
so  also  the  time  of  the  Sabbath,  in  so  far  as  journeying  and 
fleeing  would  then  be  rendered  di£Bcult,  at  all  events  from  with- 
out by  others.  He  speaks  assuredly,  not  without  design,  even  to 
this  last  moment  in  a  thoroughly  Israelitieh  manner,  but  he 
means  much  more  by  these  concrete  descriptions,  as  before  at 
vers.  17,  18,  according  to  the  spiritual  import  of  the  figurative 
discourse — so  that  it  would  not  be  against  his  meaning,  but  rather 
entirely  corresponding  to  the  strong  Woj  were. we  to  understand 
liis  words  thus :  Wo  to  such  as  are  pregnant  with  plans  and 
undertakings,  when  at  one  time  it  will  again  be  necessary,  stript 
and  empty  of  everything,  to  seek  only  preservation  from  the  im- 
minent judgment !' 

^  Thus  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose,  with  the  above-named 
Rud.  Hofmann,  that  **  fu^dc  a-aPfiAr^  is  again  added  by  Matthew  de  sua 
mentej  perhaps  ex  eventu^  but  in  contradiction  with  the  spiritually  liberal 
view  of  the  Sabbath  elsewhere  expressed  by  Christ  1" 

3  With  Steinmeyer  less  exactly :  "  Wo  to  the  life  that  is  in  process 
of  formation,  to  the  life  that  is  yet  weak/'     For  the  wo  applies  not  to 
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Vers.  21,  22.  Christ  has  further  Daniel's  prophecy  in  his 
thoughts ;  what  was  there  (chap.  xii.  1)  evidently  said  of  the 
great  tribulation  which  is  now  as  yet  fiiture,  he  here  applies, 
with  typical  truth,  already  to  the  tribulation  of  Jerusalem  at  its 
destruction.  (Mark,  ver.  19.,  intensifies  the  expression,  so  that 
we  may  perceive  besides  that  it  is  not  yet  to  be  taken  literally 
in  the  first  fulfilment).  Josephus,  indeed,  as  an  eye-witness, 
expresses  himself  almost  in  the  same  words,  when  he  describes 
the  greatness  of  that  calamity,  yet  the  other  coming  will  alone 
give  to  these  words  their  entire  meaning.  Luke  vers.  22,  23 
has  instead  of  this :  these  are  the  ^fiipak  e^SticT/o-eo)?  (Mace  2. 
vi.  15),  whereby  is  to  be  fulfilled  all  that  is  written,  not  merely 
in  Daniel,  but  in  all  prophecy,  of  judgment  and  anger  upon  this 
people,  fix)m  the  curses  of  Moses  onwards  to  the  Q^n  ^^^ 
which  Malachi  ends;  therefore  the  great  affliction  upon  this 
landf  and  the  (great,  complete)  wrath  upon  this  people  !  1  Mace, 
i.  64 ;  1  Thes.  li.  16.  So  Titus  is  represented  to  have  said  :  God 
was  so  angry  with  this  people,  that  he  also  was  afraid  of  his  anger 
if  he  should  show  any  mercy  to  them — and  after  the  calamitous 
siege  he  refused  to  take  the  honour  of  it,  saying  that  he  had  only 
lent  the  hands  for  this  to  the  God  who  wanted  to  show  his  anger 
against  the  Jews  I  Had  not  a  limit  been  fixed  by  grace  in  the 
midst  of  wrath  to  the  fearful  calamity,  no  man  would  have 
escaped  alive  from  it  (for  that  is  what  is  here  meant  first  of  all 
by  the  words,  no  flesh  should  he  saved — comp.  Jer.  xii.  12,  the 

expression  •^to3,""'7D^  D"i'?tt5  TM)  ^'^®  ®'®^*  ^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  chiefly 
those  who  were  the  believing  i/cXojif^iit  of  Israel,  without  being 
able  to  hold  out  and  then  to  flee,  would  perisli.  But  for  the  sake 
of  those  elect,  whose  gathering  together  and  redemption  remains 
the  final  aim  of  all  judgments  (a  glance  forward  to  ver.  31), 
who  were  also  now  to  be  saved  in  the  type,  these  days  of  terror 
shall  be  shortened^  or  as  Mark  has  it :  the  Lord  has  already 
shortened  them,  in  his  eternal  wise  decree,  beyond  which  nothing 
can  happen  either  great  or  small.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  22.  This 
KoXofiovaOai  is  again  taken  from  Daniel,  who,  at  chap.  ix.  25 — 

embryos  and  sucklings.  Otherwise  his  interpretation  of  the  garments 
as  vessels,  outward  forms,  for  which  one  is  now  no  longer  to  care,  as  if 
the  garments  made  the  people,  is  well  to  be  considered. 
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27,  uses  Y^f^  (comp.  Job  xiv.  5 ;  Is.  x.  23),  and  at  ver.  24, 
•nj^  in  the  same  sense  :  the  destruction  is  fixedly  determined, 
exactly  measured  out,  and  cut  of,  so  that  it  cannot  last  shorter 
nor  longer.  Many  explain  this  of  that  sudden  interruption  of 
the  siege  by  Cestius  Gallus,  so  that  many  might  flee,  although 
this  interruption  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  shortening 
here  meant ;  in  the  future  fulfilment,  however,  the  gracious 
cutting  short  of  the  time  of  tribulation,  the  hastening  on  of  the 
end  brought  about  by  God's  hand  and  decree,  on  behalf  of  the 
elect  who  are  to  be  saved,  will  probably  be  much  more  strikingly 
manifest.^ 

Vers.  23 — 26.  In  this  rare  Domer  (although  not  precisely 
as  Ebrard  understands  it)  finds  a  certain  traneition  from  the 
type  to  the  second  fulfilment,  as  if  it  meant :  ^^  then  also,  fur* 
ther  afterwards"  Here  then  is  what,  at  a  later  place,  he  so 
strongly  disputes,  a  sort  of  prophetically  shortening  evdiof^! 
(Comp.  p.  21).  He  is  for  viewing  the  whole  of  vers.  23 — ^28 
only  as  appendicem  admonitionis  loco  positam,  so  as  that  ver.  29 
connects  agairi  with  ver.  22.  But  by  this  is  overlooked  the 
entire  close  connexion  of  this  eoniiniu>u8  discourse  already  indi- 
cated by  us  above,  which  does  not  now  speak  all  at  once  of 
another  rare,  but  of  the  same  danger  for  the  elect  of  being 
involved  in  the  common  ruin,  only  that  in  the  previous  verses 
prominence  is  given  to  the  distress^  w^hile  now  it  is  to  the  danger 
of  being  seduced  by  false  offers  of  help  out  of  that  distress.  Both 
are  meant,  as  well  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  fulfilment,  only 
that  Christ  again,  as  at  the  beginning,  turns  the  view  more 
strongly  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  therefore  his  warning 
with  the  utmost  propriety  applies  to  us,  in  reference  to  powerful 
errors  that  are  impending.  The  fundamental  idea  is :  Beware 
of  trusting  to  the  pseudo-Christs  or  pseudo-prophets  when  they 
would  entice  you  away  from  waiting  patiently  for  the  true 
Christ  and  his  real  coming,  when  they  tell  you  to  wait  here  or 
thercy  for  it  is  not  in  such  a  manner  that  your  Lord  will  reveal 
himself.     What  Jewish  fanatics  and  Christian  seducers  did  in 

^  Zeller  spcaka  profoundly  (Beugg.  Blatt.  1837,  Nr.  6)  upon  the 
means  of  this  hastening  prepared  in  the  entire  development  of  history, 
according  to  which  the  carcase  must  ever  more  rapidly  grow  putrid 
for  the  eagles. 
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Vers.  21,  22.  Christ  has  further  DaniePs  prophecy  in  his 
thoughts ;  what  was  there  (chap.  xii.  1)  evidently  said  of  the 
great  tribulation  which  is  now  as  yet  future,  he  here  applies, 
with  typical  truth,  already  to  the  tribulation  of  Jerusalem  at  its 
destruction.  (Mark,  ver.  19.,  intensifies  the  expression,  so  that 
we  may  perceive  besides  that  it  is  not  yet  to  be  taken  literally 
in  the  first  fiilfilment).  Josephus,  indeed,  as  an  eye-witness, 
expresses  himself  almost  in  the  same  words,  when  he  describes 
the  greatness  of  that  calamity,  yet  the  other  coming  will  alone 
give  to  these  words  their  entire  meaning.  Luke  vers.  22,  23 
has  instead  of  this :  these  are  the  ^/lepai  iKhucqaefny;  (Mace  2. 
vi.  15),  whereby  is  to  be  fulfilled  all  that  is  written,  not  merely 
in  Daniel,  but  in  all  prophecy,  of  judgment  and  anger  upon  this 
people,  fix)m  the  curses  of  Moses  onwards  to  the  Q^n  ^^^ 
which  Malachi  ends;  therefore  the  great  affliction  upon  this 
landy  and  the  (great,  complete)  wrath  upon  this  people  !  1  Mace, 
i.  64 ;  1  Thes.  ii.  16.  So  Titus  is  represented  to  have  said  :  God 
was  so  angry  with  this  people,  that  he  also  was  afraid  of  his  anger 
if  he  should  show  any  mercy  to  them — and  afler  the  calamitous 
siege  he  refused  to  take  the  honour  of  it,  saying  that  he  had  only 
lent  the  hands  for  this  to  the  God  who  wanted  to  show  his  anger 
against  the  Jews  I  Had  not  a  limit  been  fixed  by  grace  in  the 
midst  of  wrath  to  the  fearful  calamity,  no  man  would  have 
escaped  alive  from  it  (for  that  is  what  is  here  meant  first  of  all 
by  the  words,  no  flesh  should  be  saved — comp.  Jer.  xii.  12,  the 

expression  '^toa""'?^^  Di^  TM)  ^'^®  ®^®^*  *'®^>  ^'^'9  ^^^  chiefly 
those  who  were  the  believing  i/cXojif^ut  of  Israel,  without  being 
able  to  hold  out  and  then  to  flee,  would  perish.  But  for  the  sake 
of  those  elect,  whose  gathering  together  and  redemption  remains 
the  final  aim  of  all  judgments  (a  glance  forward  to  ver.  31), 
who  were  also  now  to  be  saved  in  the  type,  these  days  of  terror 
shall  be  shortened^  or  as  Mark  has  it :  the  Lord  has  already 
shortened  them,  in  his  eternal  wise  decree,  beyond  which  nothing 
can  happen  either  great  or  small.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  22.  This 
KoXofiovaBai  is  again  taken  from  Daniel,  who,  at  chap.  ix.  25 — 

embryos  and  sncklings.  Otherwise  his  interpretation  of  the  garments 
as  vessels,  outward  forms,  for  which  one  is  now  no  longer  to  care,  as  if 
the  garments  made  the  people,  is  well  to  be  considered. 
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27,  uses  y-yn  (co°)p>  Job  xiT.  5 ;  Is.  x.  23),  and  at  ver.  34, 
'^f^  in  the  same  sense  :  the  destruction  is  fixedly  determined, 
exactly  measnred  ont,  and  cut  off,  so  that  it  cannot  last  shorter 
nor  longer.  Many  explain  this  of  that  sadden  interruption  of 
the  siege  by  Cestius  Gallns,  so  that  many  might  flee,  although 
this  interruption  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  shortening 
here  meant ;  in  the  iutore  fulfilment,  however,  the  gradoua 
cutting  short  of  the  time  of  tribulation,  the  hastening  on  of  the 
end  brought  about  by  Qod's  hand  and  decree,  on  behalf  of  the 
elect  who  are  to  be  saved,  will  probably  be  much  more  strikingly 
manifest.' 

Vers.  23 — 26.  In  this  rore  Domer  (although  not  precisely 
as  Ebrard  understands  it)  finds  a  certain  fronsMcm  fiom  the 
type  to  the  second  fidfilment,  as  if  it  meant :  "  then  also,  fiir- 
ther  aJUrwardiy  Here  then  is  what,  at  a  later  place,  he  so 
strongly  disputes,  a  sort  of  prophetically  shortening  exfOia^l 
(Comp.  p.  21).  He  is  for  viewing  the  whole  of  vers.  23 — 28 
only  as  appendicem  admonitionis  loco  positam,  so  as  that  ver.  29 
connects  agair.  with  ver.  22.  Bat  by  this  is  overlooked  the 
entire  close  connexion  of  this  confttiuoiu  discourse  already  indi- 
cated by  us  above,  which  does  not  now  speak  all  at  once  of 
another  tot*,  but  of  the  same  danger  for  the  elect  of  being 
involved  in  the  common  ruin,  only  that  in  the  previous  verses 
prominence  is  given  to  the  diitrett,  while  now  it  is  to  the  danger 
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Vers.  21,  22.  Christ  has  further  DaniePs  prophecy  m  his 
thoughts ;  what  was  there  (chap.  xii.  1)  evidently  said  of  the 
great  tribulation  which  is  now  as  yet  future,  he  here  appHes, 
with  typical  truth,  already  to  the  tribulation  of  Jerusalem  at  its 
destruction.  (Mark,  ver.  19.,  intensifies  the  expression,  so  that 
we  may  perceive  besides  that  it  is  not  yet  to  be  taken  literally 
in  the  first  fiilfilment).  Josephus,  indeed,  as  an  eye-witness, 
expresses  himself  almost  in  the  same  words,  when  he  describes 
the  greatness  of  that  calamity,  yet  the  other  coming  will  alone 
give  to  these  words  their  entire  meaning.  Luke  vers.  22,  23 
has  instead  of  this :  these  are  the  fniipai  itcBucrfaetD^  (Mace  2. 
vi,  15),  whereby  is  to  be  fulfilled  all  that  is  written,  not  merely 
in  Daniel,  but  in  all  prophecy,  of  judgment  and  anger  upon  this 
people,  from  the  curses  of  Moses  onwards  to  the  Q*^n  ^^^ 
which  Malachi  ends;  therefore  the  great  afHiction  upon  this 
landj  and  the  (great,  complete)  wrath  upon  this  people  !  1  Mace, 
i.  64 ;  1  Thes.  ii.  16.  So  Titus  is  represented  to  have  said :  God 
was  so  angry  with  this  people,  that  he  also  was  afraid  of  his  anger 
if  he  should  show  any  mercy  to  them — and  after  the  calamitous 
siege  he  refused  to  take  the  honour  of  it,  saying  that  he  had  only 
lent  the  hands  for  this  to  the  God  who  wanted  to  show  his  anger 
against  the  Jews  I  Had  not  a  limit  been  fixed  by  grace  in  the 
midst  of  wrath  to  the  fearful  calamity,  no  man  would  have 
escaped  alive  from  it  (for  that  is  what  is  here  meant  first  of  all 
by  the  words,  no  flesh  should  he  saved — comp.  Jer.  xii.  12,  the 
expression  '^toa,-';?^'?  D^Vtt)  TM)  *'^®  ®'®^*  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  chiefly 
those  who  were  the  believing  itcXojif  out  of  Israel,  without  being 
able  to  hold  out  and  then  to  flee,  would  perish.  But  for  the  sake 
of  those  elect,  whose  gathering  together  and  redemption  remains 
the  final  aim  of  all  judgments  (a  glance  forward  to  ver.  31), 
who  were  also  now  to  be  saved  in  the  type,  these  days  of  terror 
shall  be  shortened,  or  as  Mark  has  it :  the  Lord  fias  already 
slwrtened  them,  in  his  eternal  wise  decree,  beyond  which  nothing 
can  happen  either  great  or  small.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  22.  This 
tcoXofiovaOai  is  again  taken  from  Daniel,  who,  at  chap.  ix.  25 — 

embryos  and  sucklings.  Otherwise  his  interpretation  of  the  garments 
aa  vessels,  outward  forms,  for  which  one  is  now  no  longer  to  care,  as  if 
the  garments  made  the  people,  is  well  to  be  considered. 
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27,  uses  tpi^  (comp.  Job  xiv.  5 ;  Is.  x.  23),  and  at  ver.  24, 
*^fSn  ^"  ^^^  same  sense  :  the  destruction  is  fixedly  determined, 
exactly  measured  out,  and  etU  ojf,  so  that  it  cannot  last  shorter 
nor  longer.  Many  explain  this  of  that  sudden  interruption  of 
the  siege  by  Cestius  Gallus,  so  that  many  might  flee,  although 
this  interruption  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  shortening 
here  meant ;  in  the  future  fulfilment,  howevery  the  gracious 
cutting  short  of  the  time  of  tribulation,  the  hastening  on  of  the 
end  brought  about  by  God's  hand  and  decree,  on  behalf  of  the 
elect  who  are  to  be  saved,  will  probably  be  much  more  strikingly 
manifest.^ 

Vers.  23 — 26.  In  this  rare  Domer  (although  not  precisely 
as  Ebrard  understands  it)  finds  a  certain  transition  from  the 
type  to  the  second  fulfilment,  as  if  it  meant :  ^'  then  also,  fur- 
ther afterwards,**  Here  then  is  what,  at  a  later  place,  he  so 
strongly  disputes,  a  sort  of  prophetically  shortening  eifdeo^ ! 
(Comp.  p.  21).  He  is  for  viewing  the  whole  of  vers.  23 — ^28 
only  as  appendicem  admonitionis  loco  positam,  so  as  that  ver.  29 
connects  again  with  ver.  22.  BiU  by  this  is  overlooked  the 
entire  close  connexion  of  this  continuous  discourse  already  indi- 
cated by  us  above,  which  does  not  now  speak  all  at  once  of 
another  t6t€j  but  of  the  same  danger  for  the  elect  of  being 
involved  in  the  common  ruin,  only  that  in  the  previous  verses 
prominence  is  given  to  the  distress^  while  now  it  is  to  the  danger 
of  being  seduced  by  false  offers  of  help  out  of  that  distress.  Both 
are  meant,  as  well  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  fulfilment,  only 
that  Christ  again,  as  at  the  beginning,  turns  the  view  more 
strongly  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  therefore  his  warning 
with  the  utmost  propriety  applies  to  us,  in  reference  to  powerful 
errors  that  are  impending.  The  fundamental  idea  is :  Beware 
of  trusting  to  the  pseudo-Christs  or  pseudo-prophets  when  they 
would  entice  you  away  from  waiting  patiently  for  the  true 
Christ  and  his  real  coming,  when  they  tell  you  to  wait  here  or 
there,  for  it  is  not  in  such  a  manner  that  your  Lord  will  reveal 
himself.     What  Jewish  fanatics  and  Christian  seducers  did  in 

y  Zeller  speaks  profoandly  (Beugg.  Blatt.  1837,  Nr.  6)  upon  the 
means  of  this  hastening  prepared  in  the  entire  development  of  history, 
according  to  which  the  carcase  must  ever  more  rapidly  grow  putrid 
for  the  eagles. 
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this  way^  at  that  time,  with  their  promised  but  hardly  accom- 
plished signs  and  wonders,  was  indeed  a  faint  type  of  those 
things  of  which  2  Thess.ii.  9—12  prophesies,  and  which  Christ 
with  his  strong  words  has  here  chiefly  in  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  only  the  last  days  are 
suddenly  to  bring  such  things  hitherto  unheard  of,  for  they  go  on 
in  a  gradually  progressive  development,  and  the  warning  of  Christ 
has  even  now  its  most  serious  truth.  The  signs  and  wonders 
(respecting  which  we  learn  here,  as  Israel  did  already  at  Deut. 
xiii.  1 — 3,  that  in  themselves  they  do  not  prove  the  truth)  will 
appear  at  last  in  the  most  literal  reality,  meanwhile  more  in  their 
spiritual  form,  although  accounts  of  deceiving,  tempting  wonder- 
workings  in  external  nature  are  also  not  altogether  wanting. 
The  intervening  6(  SxwarSv  teaches  us,  indeed,  that  the  elect  who 
are  foreseen  by  Grod  cannot  be  led  away ;  this  impossibility,  how- 
ever, lies  not  in  themselves,  so  as  that  they  might  falsely  boast  of 
this,  before  it  be  revealed  whether  or  not  they  are  of  the  number 
of  the  elect  (see  2  Pet.  i.  10,  iii.  17) — but  only  in  the  gracious 
decree  of  God  who  keeps  those*  who  are  faithful  to  Him. 

Oh  that  we  took  faithful  heed  to  all  that  the  Lord  has  so  faith- 
fully said  to  us  beforehand  I  Otherwise  ^^it  would  have  been 
better  that,  in  the  times  of  peace,  ye  had  let  yourselves  be  in- 
structed as  Christians  respecting  the  end  of  the  world,  than  in 
the  times  of  trouble  to  be  terrijied  thereby  like  the  world,"^  or — 
we  add — to  let  yourselves  be  deceived  by  false,  fanatical  comforts^ 
for  Christ  means  here  rather  a  being  seduced  into  false  tranquil- 
lity, than  a  being  terrified.  His  warning  prediction  embraces 
actually  the  entire  period  of  waiting  for  the  appearing  and  set- 
ting up  of  his  kingdom,  and  is,  in  the  general  sense,  to  be  under- 
stood entirely  firom  the  earlier  discourse,  Luke  xvii.  20 — 23. 
Behold  here  or  there — this  can  never  be  said  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  (rightly  understood  I)  actually  remains  an  ^^  in- 
visible church"  until  at  one  time  the  manifestation  and  revelation 
of  what  is  now  concealed  shall  appear  undeniably  to  all.  The 
expressions :  in  the  desert  or  in  the  chambers — are  intended  to 
specify  the  here  or  there  on  two  sides ;  they  are  selected,  partly 
from  the  horizon  of  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  (when  '^ei/So- 

1  Nitzscb,  Wittenberger  Predigten  von  1819  p.  46. 
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ypuTTOi  nosed  tumults  and  led  out  their  followers  openly  into 
the  desert,  as  Acts  xxi.  38,  and  many  like  instances  in  Josephus, 
the  ^r€u5o7rpo^7Tcu  called  to  secret  consultation  or  waiting  in 
their  chambers),  then,  however,  they  form  in  general  a  mani- 
foldly significant  antithesis  of  possible  seduction.  The  one 
points  us  widely  to  the  great  desolate  church,  the  other  nar^ 
rcwly  to  manifold  sects  and  schisms,  hence  the  latter,  as  op- 
posed to  the  former,  stands  in  the  Plural,^  the  invisible  pre- 
sence of  Christ  is  indeed  here  as  well  as  there,  yet  not  exclu- 
sively here  or  there,  so  as  that  those  who  wait  for  him  should 
confine  themselves  to  any  particular  place.  The  deceiving  voices 
would  ^^  bend  Christianity  to  this  and  that  fa^on" — ^^  would  allure 
nowto  strictness,  again  to  laxity,  now  to  separation,  again  to  union*' 
— offer  us  at  one  time  open  power  and  authority,  and,  at  another, 
secret,  false-spirituality — ^and  in  whatever  other  ways  it  might  be 
interpreted,  always  there  are  the  two  main  by-paths  in  the  per- 
plexed times  of  the  church  waiting  for  its  Lord,  which  at  bottom 
correspond  at  the  same  time  to  Sadduceeism  and  Pharisaism. 
The  frivolous  seeking  of  Christ  there  in  the  desert  seems  so  good- 
natured,  but  there  is  in  it  the  leaven  of  unbelief  in  the  spiritual 
inner  reality  of  his  kingdom ;  the  fanatical  seeking  of  Christ  here 
in  the  chambers  seems  so  earnest  and  zealous,  but  there  is  in  it 
the  leaven  of  hypocrisy,  of  impure  separatism  arising  from  indi- 
vidual caprice.  In  truth  Christ  is  already  in  every  place  where 
souls,  in  full  humility,  and  patience  of  faith  in  his  saying  alone, 
wait  for  his  appearing ;  this  visible  manifestation  of  his  Idngdom 
however  is  not  yet  come,  so  long  as  any  one  can  doubt  or  deny, 
so  long  as  a  dispute  can  arise  between  a  here  or  there. 

Vers.  27,  28.  Does  not  Christ  now  at  last  speak  of  his  yet 

^  We  do  not  retract  this,  in  spite  of  Lange's  contradiction  (ii.  3,  p. 
1271),  and  still  think  that  the  antithesis  of  public  and  private,  general 
and  particular,  is  far  more  definitely  indicated  here,  than  the  strangely 
inverting  interpretation,  according  to  which  the  desert  would  vpeak  of 
the  rennnciation  of  the  world,  the  store-room  of  the  enjoyment  of  earthly 
goods.  Those  who  find  a  reference  in  ([pruiw  to  the  "  Ereinites"  forget, 
that  in  biblical  usage  Zfnutot  and  "^^""n^  means  only  the  nncultivated 

expanse,  and  even  so  rafitiw  with  the  idea  of  privacy  (Matth.  vi.  6, 
Luke  xii.  3),  points  hack  only  to  the  Heb.  ^i(^  which  frequently  oc- 

curs  in  this  sense.     The  latter,  at  the  same  time,  applies  by  way  of 
refutation  to  the  fault  found  by  Sepp  with  the  Lutheran  translation. 
VOL.  III.  8 
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fiitnre  advent  T   it  might  be  asked,  seeing  that  the  preceding 
word,  with  its  deep  significance,  akeady  extends  to  the  later 
time.     To  this  we  answer,  that  he  certainly  speaks  of  this, 
as,  in  the  entire  prophecy  everything  points  to  the  end,  and 
therein  alone  finds  its  last  truth ;  but  as  surely  as  the  expressions, 
ver.  26,  were  not  yet  completely  loosed  from  the  type,  so  surely 
does  he  speak  here  also  in  thejirst  place  still  of  £he  coming  of  the 
Son  o/Man^  denoted  at  chaps,  x.  23,  xvi.  28,  for  the  first  preli- 
minary manifestation  of  his  kingdom,  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
the  punishment  of  his  enemies,  as  actually  happened  when  all 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world  saw  his  hand  and  power,  and  the 
certain  truth  of  his  word,  in  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem. 
Like  as  the  lightning^  which  shoots  under  the  whole  heaven  (Job. 
xxxvii.  3) — ^this  means,  first  of  all  only  in  antithesis  to  what  goes 
before:  so  suddenly,  so  manifestlt/  and  indubitably ^  that  no  say- 
ing and  calling  here  or  there  is  any  longer  necessary.^     If, 
notwithstanding,  at  that  time,  the  whole  world  did  not  see  or 
recognise  Clirist  in  this  gleaming  lightning*flash  of  wrath  upou 
Israel,  and  the  gracious  light  upon  his  Church — therein  lies  again 
the  imperfection  of  the  type ;  for  the  rest,  however,  so  much  is 
clear,  that  not  till  ver.  30  is  the  visible  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  spoken  of  with  yet  more  definite  expression,  therefore  the 
wapovaia  which  shews  itself  only  in  the  manner  of  lightning  is 
still  distinguished  ftom  the  personal  coming.     We  would  again 
therewith  guard  ourselves  against  all  ingeniously  idealistic  gene- 
ralizing of  the  idea,  as,  for  example,  Lange  (after  having  called 
[Leben  Jesu  i.  38J  even  the  first  appearing  of  the  Lord,  ^  a 
great  world-lightning  ")  speaks  of  ^^the  illuminating  lightning, 
the  world-purifying  storm  of  the  spirit  of  John^  in  its  power  of 
light  and  fire  "  (p.  267) — and  the  like.      Such  ideas  only  lead 
away  from  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  text,  which  here 
plainly  means  a  convincing,  undeniable,  suddenly  appearing /ac^. 
And  one  in  which  (as  must  ever  be  repeated)  there  is  a  twofold 
correspondence,  with  the  first  and  with  the  second  fulfilment. 
Domer^s  view,  that  ver.  27  can  only  denote  the  irapowrla  Kwr* 
i^oyrivj  the  extremum  judicium  (pp.  17 — 27),  is  without  foun- 

>  Here  the  exegesis  of  the  Irvingites  says  truly  :  "  The  lightning 
comes  out  of  the  dark  cloud,  and  before  it  goes  the  storm,  not  the 
morning  twilight/' 
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dation ;  Christ  has  also,  in  other  placeSy  spoken  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerosalem  under  the  name  of  his  coming,  Matth.  xvi.  28, 
Xm  23*  In  the  earlier  preparatory  discourse  Luke  xvii.,  in  which 
quite  naturally  the  two  events  are  as  yet  interwoven  with  each 
other  throughout,  the  disciples  (because  he  had  repelled  the 
Pharisees  with  their  when)j  at  last  inquired  at  least  concerning 
the  wherey  and  Christ  gave  them  for  answer  the  same  saying  with 
which  he  now,  in  Matthew,  closes  the  prophecy  respecting  Jeru- 
salem, in  particular.  Although  Domer,  with  perfect  justice,  can 
say  that  the  meaning  here  is :  non  in  civitate  et  urbe  hac  vel  ilia 
(e.g.  Hierosolymis,  Pepuzse)  apparebo,  sed  quousque  extensa  est 
mundi  generis  humani  putredo — ^yet  this  by  no  means  excludes 
the  fact  that  the  idea  takes  its  start  from  Israel. 

There  can,  in  general,  be  no  doubt,^  that  what  is  here  spoken 
of  under  the  figure  of  the  eagles  gathered  around  the  carcass,  is 
ihe  judicial  punishment  which  connects  itself  with  the  advent  of 
Christ  (and  which,  even  in  the  first  coming,  is  what  chiefly  makes 
it  visible.)  For  Christ  uses  precisely  this  figure,  not  as  a  pro- 
verb in  general,  but  as  a  biblical  and,  stiU  more  as  a  prophetical 
proverb,  and  therefore  gives  thereby  again  a  sign  arising  from 
the  coincidence  with  earlier  prophecies.    The  *y)^  of  the  Bible, 

as  also  the  Greek  aerif;^  includes  also  the  vulture^  to  which  we 
do  not  now  give  the  name  of  eagle,  which,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  even  Pliny  classes  with  eagles ;  hence  first  of  all  in  Job 
the  original  proverb :  as  an  eagle  flies  to  the  prey  ("chap.  ix.  26) 
— where  a  carcass  is  there  w  A«,  by  a  wondrous  instinct  he  can  scent 
and  descry  it  from  afar  (xxxix.  30).  When,  now,  Moses  (Deut. 
xxviii.  8),  with  remotest  indefiniteness,  pourtrays  the  manifoldly 
fulfilled  future  punitive  judgment  upon  Israel,  and  speaks  of  the 

^  Although  many  well-meaning  commentatora  (following  the  an* 
cients  Theopbylact,  Euthymios)  even  to  this  day  hold  fast  what  con- 
tinued for  an  unaccountably  long  period  to  be  the  believing  interpre- 
tation, which  even  Lather  thus  expreHses  :  *^  As  the  saving  runs  : 
where  a  carcass  is,  &c.,  as  the  eagles  gather  together  wherever  the 
carcasB  is-— so  shall  my  people  gaUier  themselves  to  me  I  Where 
I  am,  there  shall  my  elect  also  be  I"  The-Irvingite  brochure  already 
mentioned,  Das  prophetische  Wort,  lays  emphasis  again  on  this,  that 
eagles  consumed  only  animals  newl^  dead,  therefore  the  carcass  here 
signifies  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  yet  saw  no  corruption,  and  this 
passage  denotes  "  the  withdrawal  of  the  Church  to  Christ/' 

S2 
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nation  which  the  Lord  will  send  apon  them  from  far  (first  of 
all  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans,  comp.  ver.  48  with  Jer.  xxriii.  13 ; 
yer.  50  with  Sam.  v.  12 ;  Is.  xlvii.  6,  xxxiii.  19 ;  but  afterwards, 
also  the  Bomans,  comp.  ver.  52  with  Luke  xix.  43)  he  first 
makes  use  of  the  figure  of  the  eagle  hasting  to  his  prey  (ver.  49). 
Then  Hosea  chap.  viii.  1  alludes  to  the  same  figure,  and  after- 
wards Habakkuk  thus  designates  chiefly  the  Chaldeans  (chap.  i. 
8).  It  follows  therefore  that  Christ  now  points  back  to  that  first 
judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  because  all  these  form  one  connected 
series  of  types  which  reflect  each  other,  the  earlier  of  which 
always  at  the  sametime  prophesies  of  the  later,  even  to  the  last. 
He  will  thereby  say  that  God's  fundamental  principle  in  aUjudg^ 
menta  remains  the  same,  in  so  far  as  a  corruption  that  has  grown 
to  maturity,  draws  down  punishment,  not  merely  according  to 
perfect  justice,  but  also  by  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  thing 
itself,  quite  naturalb/y  so  to  speak,  just  as  the  eagles  are  made 
for,  and  find  out  the  carcass.^  That  which  is  dead  grows  putrid, 
and  what  is  putrid  is  consumed  and  cleared  away  to  make  pure 
air,  by  those  agents  who  are  made  and  appointed  for  this  by  God. 
The  putrid  state-carcass,  and  the  dead,  corrupting  national  con- 
dition of  Israel,  was,  at  that  time,  the  carcass  around  which  the 
eagles  could  not  but  be  gathered ;  even  so  will  it  be  one  day 
with  Christendom,  when  Christ  comes  the  second  time.  The 
putrefaction  and  corruption  of  the  dead  forms  a  fearfully  appro- 
priate figure  (chap,  xxiii.  27)  for  all  self-dissolution  on  the  part 
of  sinful  nations  and  multitudes  of  people  prepared  for  the 
judgment.  Only  we  must  not  explain  this  first  of  all  of  the 
Roman  eagles^  this  was  only  added  as  one  of  those  providential 
ironies  of  so-called  chance,  such  as  are  oflen  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  prophetical 
word.  At  one  time  the  angels  of  judgment  (ver.  31,  chap.  xiii. 
41)  will  completely  execute  the  consuming,  removing,  Wo 
upon  the  great  tttcS/uz,  and  there  may  be  a  hint  at  this  when,  at 
Rev.  viii.  13,  the  angel  who  denounces  the  Wo  is  also  called  a 

^-What  y.  Gerlach  remarks  is  very  striking,  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent everything  in  this  prophecy  arranges  itself  around  ver.  28  as  a 
main  and  fandamental  proposition  :  judgment  upon  what  is  ripe  for 
judgment,  therefore  the  destruction  also  of  the  outward  false  kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  course  of  nature  the  necessary  end. 
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flying  eagle.  In  this  respect  as  Hoimann^  perceives,  it  is  not  at 
all  so  mucli  amiss  (as  regards  the  final  sense)  to  explain  the  derol 
of  angels. 

If  now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto,  we  did  not  yet 
understand  what  an  advance  over  a  wide  intervening  space  is 
indicated  by  the  prophetic  €u0i(o^  that  follows  in  Matth.  ver.  29, 
Luke  ver.  24  comes  to  our  aid,  with  a  clearly  decisive  word, 
which  evidently  belongs  to  this  place.  The  lorcUh  upon  this  people 
will  yet  not  entirely  consume  and  exterminate  them  from  the 
earth  (Dent.  vi.  15,  ix.  25 ;  Amos  ix.  8,  9),  but  they  shall  partly 
only  fall  by  the  sharpness  (or  devouring  mouth)  of  the  sword, 
partly  be  led  captive  among  all  nations^  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy which  has  been  accomplishing  since  Deut  xxviii.  64, 
whidi  was  by  no  means  as  yet  fulfilled  in  the  first  exile,  but  is 
manifestly  so  now  even  to  this  day,  and  their  captivity  by  the 
hand  and  counsel  of  Ged  mocks  all  emancipation,  just  as  the 
continued  existence  of  the  oppressed  and  homeless  people  among 
the  nations  defied  all  the  cunning  and  power  of  Egypt  to  efiect 
their  extinction.  And  Jerusalem  f  Destroyed  and  laid  waste, 
indeed,  as  it  never  was  before,  there  will  not  remain  a  Jerusalem, 
but — a  sanctuary  trodden  underfoot  a  (former  and  future)  city 
of  God  given  over  to  the  Gentiles*  "Earat  Trarovfievtf  expresses 
more  than  iraTqOrfaerai*  It  is  again  a  prophetical  word,  for  in 
this  prophecy  of  Christ  all  former  threads  run  together,  to  show 
us  the  foreknown  unity  of  the  prophesying  Spirit.  If  being 
trodden  down  indicates  in  general  a  being  oppressed^  ignomini- 
ously  treated,  brought  under  subjection  by  the  power  of  the 
enemy  (for  example,  Jud.  x.  8,  already  at  the  be^ning  of  the 
judicial  punishment  upon  Israel),  so  does  Daniel  afterwards  pro- 
phesy of  the  sanctuary  being  trodden  under  foot,  chap.  viii.  10, 
13,  as  1  Mace.  iii.  45 — 51,  iv.  60  the  first  fulfilment  follows,  as 
Is.  Ixiii.  18,  Ixiv.  10,  11,  had  already  spoken  of  it  (not  without 
recompensing  reference  to  chap.  i.  21).  Comp.  still  Rev.  xi.  2.' 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  rests  wonderfiilly  upon  this  city,  and  its 

1  Weiss,  und  ErfUll.  ii.  278. 

^  All  these  passages  abundantly  refute  that  trivial  rendering  bv 
Bolten :  "  Jerusalem  will  be  inhabited  by  the  Gentiles,"  that  is,  will 
be  trodden,  for  which  signification  of  n-orcly  Wahl's  Clavis,  which  inter- 
prets it  in  the  same  way,  adduces  other  passages  of  the  LXX.  and 
Greek  writers. 
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entire  typical  history :  the  Zion  and  Jerusalem  of  God,  because 
its  inhabitants  have  become  Amorites  in  the  complete  measure 
of  sin,  because  they  themselves  have  polluted  and  trodden  down 
the  sanctuary,  must,  through  the  abiding  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, itself  become  an  Q^*t  (locus  conculcatus),  ere  the  original 

Salem  of  Melchisedec  returns.  For  the  state  of  being  trodden 
down  lasts  a  long  time,  but  not  always.  Julian  indeed,  will,  in 
vain  attempt  to  build,  and  the  Crusades  will  in  vain  again  sanc- 
tify it,  but  the  Lord  has  appointed  the  end :  ^*  Until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  are  fulfiUed."  If  Luther  understood  this :  ^^  Until  the 
Gentiles  are  converted  to  the  faith,  that  is  until  the  end  of  the 
world" — ^we  now  understand  the  prophetical  theology  better.  The 
times  of  the  Gentiles  can  only  be  the  times  of  calling^  appointed, 
for  them  as  for  Israel,  by  the  grace  and  long-suffering  of  God, 
and  they  are  fulfilled  or  expired,  t.e.  (in  the  correlate  expression 
which  belongs  thereto),  the  time  of  the  endj  the  day  of  judgment 
is  come,  when  the  Gentiles  also  are  ripe  for  a  like  judgment  to 
that  of  Israel.  Only  this  is  meant  everywhere  by  the  prophetical 
expression,  see  Is.  xiii.  22,  Jer.  xxvii.  7,  Ez.  xxi.  25,  xxii.  3,  and 
in  particular  Ez.  xxx.  3,  an  allusion  to  which  passage  Christ  has 
doubtless  here  in  His  mind.  The  Gentilesj  however,  are  not 
merely  ^^  the  Romans,  on  whom  the  Germans  ftdfilled  the  judi- 
cial punishment "  (Braune),  but  all  non-theocratical  nations 
through  the  whole  course  of  history,  chiefly  the  Christendom 
proceeding  from  them.  In  this  entire,  long  period  is  accom- 
plished the  gathering  together  of  the  faithfrd  out  of  all  nations, 
the  coming  in  of  the  irkqpmiua — but  then  the  treading  down  of 
Jerusalem  ceases,  and  it  is  built  again,  then  will  Israel  be  re- 
stored out  of  all  nations,  all  as  the  Prophets  have  prophesied, 
and  Christ  here  points  to  this  in  the  &xpi>  which  confirms  all. 
Compare,  finally,  even  the  very  strikingly  harmonious  passage 
of  the  apochryphal  i>ook  Tobias,  where  at  chap.  xiv.  4,  5,  it  was 
already  said,  according  to  genuinely  prophetical  intuition  :  ^lepo- 
aoKvfJLa  lorat  iptjiJLO^^  koX  o  oUo^  tov  Beov  iv  axnff  KaroKarfO'eTeu 
KoX  Spfifio^  Sareu  fiixP^  %poyot;.  Kal  waKiv  iKetjaei  auroif^ 
6  0€^f  tcaX  iiriOTpiy^i  avro^  ek  ri^v  yrjpy  koI  oucoBof/uia-own  top 

1  Therefore,  something  else  than  (according  to  Lange),  the  time 
when  they  shall  exist  as  politieal  powers  and  rale  over  Jerasalem. 
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alwvo^ — this  latt^  here  in  quite  another  sense* 


THS  MIDDLE  ADVENT  :  APPEARING  OP  HIS  KINGDOM  7 
GATHEBNG  TOGETHEB  OF  THE  ELECT. 

Matth.  xxiv.  29—44;  Mark  xiii.  24—33 ;  Luke  xxi.  25—36. 

We  have,  in  our  interpretation  hitherto,  studied  as  much  as 
possible  to  abide  by  the  literally  clear  sense,  applied  to  the 
nearest  fulfilment,  that  which  already  lies  historically  before  us; 
we  could  not  and  would  not  deny,  that  all  that  has  been  said  by 
Christ  hitherto  at  the  same  time  reaches  much  farther ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  offend  the  majority  of  our  readers,  who  could  hardly 
tolerate  such  things,  we  reasonably  refrained  firom  disclosing  the 
typical  reflections  lying  behind  the  prophetical  word,  and  from 
bringing  into  notice  those  hints  whether  in  great  things  or  in 
small,  which  are  interpersed  here  and  there  for  the  searching 
eye.  (As  for  example,  that  the  lightning  of  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man  shines  yrom  east  to  west  and  not  vice  verea.)  Now^ 
however,  when  Christ  begins  to  prophesy  exclusively  and  pro«- 
perly  of  the  future,  which  is  as  yet  concealed  from  us,  interpretar- 
tion,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  ceases.  He  who  has  forgotten 
and  lost  sight  of  the  fact  (as,  alas,  many  critics  at  the  present  day), 
that  according  to  the  clear  expressions  of  Christ  elsewhere,  the 
catastrophe  of  Jerusalem  and  Israel  is  also  already  a  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  could  of  course  not  agree  with  what  has  been 
said  hitherto  from  this  point  of  view ;  he  who  forgets,  farther,  that 
all  prophecy,  according  to  its  nature,  must  with  all  deamess  on 
the  whole,  yet  retain,  before  its  fulfilment,  a  certain  measure  of 
obscurity  in  the  particulars,  he  who  will  handle  a  prophetical  text 
just  as  he  would  other  historical  and  didactic  texts,  will  from  this 
point  onwards  be  still  less  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  word 
of  Christ,  and  our  attempts  to  interpret  it.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  us  to  pay  continued  attention  to  such  folly,  because 
that  would  everywhere  be  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  our  saying 
anything  to  those  who  understand. 

If  an  old  and,  in  this  form  at  least,  obsolete  exegesis,  (such  as 
as  is  represented,  for  example,  by  the  English  writer,  Thomas 
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Newton,  in  his  work  upon  the  prophecies,  in  other  respects 
80  valuable),  understood  Matth.  xxiv.  29,  44,  solely  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  such  an  interpretation  could  only  be 
based  on  a  lamentable  torturing  of  the  words,  the  possibility  of 
which  indeed  lies  in  this,  that  this  second  section  of  the  discourse 
cx>ntain8  typical  glances  backwards  to  that  first,  just  as  the  former 
was  spoken  in  purely  typical  prospective  vietos.  But  that,  with 
'ver.  29,  a  section  actually  begins,  in  which  the  word  now  quite 
plainly  brings  near  atiother  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ought 
to  be  an  unconditionally  settled  point  with  every  commentator 
who  reverently  takes  the  three  evangelists  together,  and  is  deter- 
mined already  by  the  Kaipol  iOvSau  in  Luke,  here  put  between 
with  a  far-reaching  axpt.  Consequently  the  evOio)^  in  Matth., 
on  which  the  critics  still  always  stumble,  ought  not  at  all  to  lead 
us  astray,  but  must  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phetical manner  of  viewing  things  together.  Every  other  letter 
of  the  passage  points  clearly  enough  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  one  little  word.  TTiose  days :  these  are  the  same 
of  which  vers.  19  and  22  spoke,  therefore  also  the  expression 
^^  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,"  is  here  an  evident  assur- 
ance, that  what  is  now  to  happen  will  follow  after  the  shorten- 
ing  of  this  tribulation,  t.  e.,  further,  as  after  the  Tore,  ver.  23» 
so  after  the  ^^  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man"  which  is  meant  at 
vers.  27,  28,  namely,  when  this  prepares  the  way  for  itself  the 
second  time  by  similar  terrors,  and  then  displays  itself  indubi- 
tably now  for  the  first  time  properly  in  a  visible  form.  One  has 
only  to  read  Mark,  ver.  24,  with  Bengel  rightly,  without  the 
comma  aft;er  ^jftipaKy  in  order  to  find  everything  in  perfect  har- 
mony :  Post  tribulationem  illam  erunt  dies  illiy  ergo  alio  spectat 
iUanij  alio  illis.  Illam  respicit  totum  sermonem  prsBcedentem, 
sed  Hits  ad  novissima  prospicit,  uti,  ver.  32.  When  now,  Christ, 
in  the  certainly  very  remarkable  evOeoo^y  haptens  over  the  great 
fierd  through  all  the  tcaipov^  iOvwVj  this  is  neither  an  ordinarily 
historical  ^^immediately"  as  the  English  Bible  renders  it,  nor 
a  QMHD'  (^x^&dy  indeed  falsely  rendered  in  the  Greek  text),  or 
^^  suddenly,  unexpectedly,"^  (see  vers.  42 — 44),  meant  merely  of 

^  For  which  Lange  also  again  decides  I     Comp.  Domer's  Note,  p.  3, 
H'bich  mentions  by  name  the  principal  commentators  of  this  class. 
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the  final  end.  What  then  T  First  of  all,  the  key  lies  already  in 
the  declaration  of  Christ  respecting  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
time,  (ver.  36,  Mark  ver.  32),  according  to  which  he  himself, 
seeing  events  in  close  proximity,  overlooked  the  wide  intervening 
space  ;^  then,  however,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  all  prophecy, 
this  ebOkoyi  has  a  perfectly  correct  truth,  it  indicates  that  the  ful- 
filment haatenB  to  the  end  in  a  strictly  defined  and  ceaseless  de- 
velopment (Hab.  ii.  3)  and  that  chiefly  its  latter  stages  will 
appear  abruptly  and  suddenly.  If  this  evOiio^  cannot  be  so  un- 
derstood (we  ask  in  opposition  to  Domer) — what,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  apocalyptic  ii/  rax^i  and  rax^  ?  (Kev.  i.  1,  xxii.  6,  7.)  We 
hold  it  undisturbed  with  the  naive  Roos,  who  here  observes :  '^  In 
truth  the  waiting  of  Jesus  until  all  his  enemies  become  his  foot- 
stool is  no  tedious  waiting  I  His  glorious  coming  is  to  Him  so 
near,  that  He  represents  himself  as  one  who  is  soon  to  come." 
This  is  what  is  true  and  justifiable  in  the/ratM  optica^  at  which 
Domer  is  so  horrified,  which  already  in  the  lowliness  of  his  human 
vision  made  the  long  time  appear  shortened.' 

All  that  Christ  has  to  say  farther  respecting  his  middle 
coming,  in  order  to  the  manifest  appearing  of  the  kingdom  for 
his  elect  then  gathered  together  (as  this  was  spoken  of  above), 
includes  both  the  prophecy  itself  that  speaks  of  it,  and  also  the 
three  warning  parables  on  to  chap.  xxv.  30.  The  prophecy 
itself  mentions  first  what  will  happen,  and  then  gives  a  dedara-' 
tion  respecting  the  wtien.  Here,  also,  are  analogous  signs  (as  at 
vers.  6—8),  only  now  at  the  end  presented  in  shorter  compass, 
in  a  more  condensed  form  (ver.  29),  then  forthwith  the  directly 

^  Not  merefyj  as  Bengel  ihicks :  Of  that  which  is  to  happen  after 
that  calamity  of  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  immediate  thing 
which  it  is  proper  for  me  now  to  announoe  and  for  you  to  expect  is,  that 
the  son,  &c.     But  Christ  actually  speaks  bona  fide  just  as  he  himself 


3  It  is  finally  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  every  generation  is  to  wait 
for  Christ,  and  probably  for  those  who  die  in  this  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion the  space  (^  time  to  the  fulfilment  is  one  that  quickly  passes  over. 
Roos :  "  The  apostles,  also,  were  to  represent  this  as  something  near,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  their  waiting  was  to  be  passed  in  heaven,  where 
there  is  no  being  weary."  Let  the  commentator,  with  true  thoughts  of 
death,  transpose  himself  into  that  frame  and  that  point  of  view  which 
reduces  to  small  compass  the  little  bit  of  history  npon  earth  before  the 
last  day. 
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announcing  sign,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  hini«« 
self:  visibly  before  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  to  judgmentj  ver. 

30,  as  also  for  the  samngf  gathering  together  of  his  people,  ver. 

31.  (Both  corresponding  to  vers.  27,  28.)  If  now  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples :  When  will  this  come  to  pass— still  remained 
for  the  final  answer,  Christ  at  last  replies  to  it  here  in  a  twofold 
manner,  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  carrying  back  the  end  to  the 
beginning,  but  no  longer  speaking  expressly  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  first  of  all  again  a  general  oeeeDeraiion  that 
all  shall  certainly  come  to  pass  at  its  proper  time :  all  the  signs 
as  surely  as  the  fig-tree  again  puts  forth  shoots.  Israel  is  indeed 
destroyed,  but  still  remains  spared  vers.  32 — 84  (for  the  future 
conversion,  chap,  xsdii.  39) — ^nay,  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
every  word  even  to  the  last  is  here  certified,  as  surely  as  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away  I  ver.  35.  (On  the  sense  of  these  assevera- 
tions, afterwards  more  particularly.)  Hereupon  follows  at  last 
the  most  definite  conclusive  declaration  respecting  the  timej  day^ 
and  houTy  according  to  human  calendar-reckoning.  No  one 
knows  it,  ver.  36 — the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  at  all 
events  happen  unexpectedly,  as  for  the  race  of  men  who  are  to 
be  judged,  like  Noah's  times,  vers.  37 — 39,  so  with  its  separa- 
tion between  the  judged  and  saved  vers.  40,  41,  for  his  people 
also,^  who  are  therefore  only  to  be  directed  to  wait  and  watch 
fix>m  one  generation  to  another :  vers.  42—44.  (Watch,  for  ye 
know  not  time  and  hour !  ver.  43.  Remember  ye  what  others 
forget  I  ver.  43.  Thus  be  ready ^  ver.  44.)  Which  conclusion 
already  in  the  parabolic  form  then  leads  over  to  the  following 
parables. 

Yer.  29.  The  interpretation,  recently  brought  forward  by 
Domer  with  great  confidence  and  much  acuteness,  according  to 
which  vers.  29,  30  is  not  at  all  to  be  understood  of  the  rebus 
extremis  (which,  indeed,  his  mistaken  nexus  forbids  to  him), 
but  of  the  destruction  and  overthrow  of  the  heathen  world, 
gradually  going  on  through  the  entire  period  of  history — ^is  the 
strangest  and  most  forced  thing  in  the  whole  of  his  learned 
monograph.  Paganorum  imperiorum  gloria  splendorque  interibit, 
orbis  terrarum  evadit  Christianus  et  novum  aevum  incipiet.  The 
powers  of  the  world  are  no  longer  worshipped,  Christ  sitting  in 
the  heavens  reveals  himself  to  the  world.    Jam  adest  secundum 
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Btadinm  (pi  Ktupol  r&v  iOvwv)  continens  EthnicUmi  oeecaum! 
This  is  without  example  in  the  whole  ancient  Scripture,  the 
language  of  which  Christ,  as  Prophet  in  Israel,  can  only  speak ; 
we  find  rather  in  the  prophets  the  whole  of  the  figures  here  used, 
always  applied  only  to  judgments  as  iypeB  of  the  end  of  the  world* 
(The  assertion  directed  against  this,  p.  54,  55,  is  completely 
erroneous).  We  will  not,  therefore,  in  this  our  second  edition 
deviate  fix>m  our  interpretation  hitherto. 

The  darkening  of  the  light  or  the  lights  is,  first  of  all,  already 
a  general  metaphor  for  the  extinction  of  happiness,  the  coming 
in  of  tribulation  and  anguish ;  so,  for  example,  Jer.  xv.  9,  and 
in  the  microcosm  for  the  individual,  the  day  of  death,  which  is 
his  la^t  day.  (Eccles.  xii.  2.)  Then,  in  particular,  the  obscura* 
tion  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  a  figure 
manifoldly  recurring  in  the  prophets  expressive  of  great  tribuUi' 
tiona  and  judgments  upon  nations  and  men  on  the  earth,  as  Is.  v. 
30,  xiii.  10,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  iv.  28 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  7,  8 ;  Amos  viii. 
9 ;  Mic.  iii.  6.  The  word  of  Christ  here  certainly  includes  also 
1Mb  figurative  sense,  and  teaches  us  to  expect  again,  before  hia 
second  coming,  great  0\ti^L^  and  dvarftea^.  Here  it  is  chiefly  the 
heaven  of  the  Church  that  is  spoken  of:  the  sun  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, the  moon  of  intellectual  culture  and  science,  upon  which 
the  sun  casts  its  rays  (while  in  other  respects  sun  and  moon 
neither  shine  nor  are  darkened  together),  the  stars  of  the  heads 
of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  teachers  (see  already  Dan.  viii.  10, 
lly  and  then  Rev.  i.  20,  xii.  1) — all  these  will  be  darkened  in 
the  great  falling  away,  which  takes  places  ever  more  and  more  at 
difierent  periods.^  For  this  sense  it  is  properly  not  said  that  the 
stars  £eJ1  to  the  earthy  but  (as  Mark  has  it)  only  an  iicniirreiVj  a 
falling  out  or  extinction  of  these  in  the  heaven.  But  the  word 
then  reaches  farther:  although  the  literal  fiilfilment  actually 
comes  only  as  a  corresponding  testimony  to  the  figurative  fulfil- 
ment that  precedes  it,  seeing  that  what  is  outward  and  material  is 
in  general  what  is  unsubstantial  in  Grod's  world,  although  the 

^  It  remains  a  qaestion  whether  the  mling  powers  in  a  political 
respect  (in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  outward  Church  in 
Christian  and  Christianly  governed  nations)  are  here  also  meant.  Com- 
pare again  an  Irvingite  writing  by  John  Hooper,  entitled  :  ^'  Transla- 
lation  ;  or  changing  of  the  living  samts." 
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darkening  in  the  heaven  of  humanity  is  the  proper  reality,  of 
which  that  in  the  phj/Bical  heaven  is  rather  only  the  figoie — ^yet 
for  this  very  reason,  must  this  physical  realisation  of  the  multiply^ 
ing  signs  (Joel  iii.  4)  quite  as  certainly  follow,  even  to  the  last 
letter  of  the  prediction.  The  shaking  of  the  heavens  with  the 
earth  (Hagg.  ii.  6,  21)^  fulfils  itself  not  merely  before  in  great 
commotions  of  the  world  (there  vers.  7,  22),  but  at  last  actually 
just  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Heb.  xii.  26,  27 ;  see  Bev.  vi.  12 — 15 
with  reference  to  Is.  xxxiv.  4, 1.  3.'  At  all  events,  in  no  sense 
are  we  to  understand  it  of  occurrences  ^'  in  the  heavenly  regions/' 
whicii  remain  invisible  to  men  upon  earth,  but  of  truly  visible 
things  within  the  horizon  of  human  vision.  TheSvya/iee^rcSifou/M^- 
vm  are  also  not  the  stars,  which  were  already  named  (Miy 

D^^t^riy  comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  4,  LXX),  still  less  the 
angels,  who  are  then  to  be  '^  in  great  commotion,''  for  they  im- 
mediately follow  in  their  own  proper  name,*  but,  as  the  Vulg. 
puts  it  in  this  instance  correctly,  viriutes  coehrum^  the  sustaining 
and  working  powers  of  the  heavenly  edifice  (with  their  influences 
upon  the  earth),  and  Christ  will  say,  finally  summing  up  all : 
all  things  shall  be  shaken,  and  at  last  dissolved,  so  that  not  even 
''one  stone  remains  upon  another,"  2  Pet.  iii.  10 — 12.  StOl  he 
now  only  touches  preparatorily  on  this  actual  passing  away  of  the 
heavens  with  the  earth,  which  is  reserved  for  the  ihird  coming 
(ver.  35),  inasmuch  as  (not  indeed  without  reference  to  Haggai) 
he  merely  signifies  a  fore-warning  o-aXet/^i^cu,  and  only  annoimces 

^  Where  also  just  as  here  in  the  prophetical  period  there  is  a  ''  yet 
aHtde." 

'  I  will  therefore  certainly  not  deny  this  real  destrnotion  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  which  the  entire  Scripture  certifies,  nor  interpret  the  words 
of  Jesus  here  merely  figuratively  of  the  preceding  commotions  of  the 
world  and  Church.  When,  however,  &urz  (Bibel  u.  Astronomic  p. 
126)  maintams  against  me,  that  the  application  of  that  prophetical 
usage,  otherwise  acknowledged,  is  inadmissible  here,  because  the  same 
thing  is  said  previously  in  dry  and  naked  words — ^this  is  a  great  mis- 
taking of  the  propheti^  manner,  which  often  says  the  same  thing 
in  diierent  sections,  now  figuratively  and  now  properly.  In  this 
diapter,  indeed,  vers.  4 — 14,  had  partly  a  generally  introductory,  an- 
ticipative  character,  partly  again,  vers.  29,  30  speak  purposely  in  ex- 
pressions respecting  the  end  as  at  last  literally  so  coming. 

'  Also  not  the  mountains  that  bear  the  heavens,  its  pillars,  as  Sepp 
has  fancifully  explained  it  I 
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this  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  next  totcj  ver.  80  (here  the 
ovpavofi  and  its  ve^Xal  are  still  in  existence.) 

See  now  how  in  harmony  with  this  Luke  vers.  25^  26,  first  of  all 
mentions  like  atifieia  in  son,  moon,  and  stars ;  then,  however, 
he  adds,  what  Christ  certainly  also  said,  how  it  shall  be  kirl  rfy: 
7^.  A  fearing  and  trembling  of  nations  on  account  of  such 
signs,  a  fidnting  away  of  men  £rom  fear  of  an  evil  conscience, 
which  by  these  signs  speaks  to  them  of  judgment,  and  finom  ex- 
pectation of  the  things  that  are  to  come  upon  the  world — for  they 
will  not  expect  Him,  the  coming  one ;  therefore  as  a  punishment 
the  wilfiilly  blind  fear  of  an  indefinite  something,  as  we  often 
already  plainly  see  it  in  the  unbelieving  race  of  our  own  dajns. 
The  raging  sea  and  its  aoKo^,  in  like  manner,  in  a  twofold  sense : 
figuratively  of  the  disturbances  of  nations,  as  the  iroXefiM  and 
o-e«cr/*o/Matth  ver.  vi.  7  (for  see  Ps.  xlvi.  4,  Ixviii.  8,  Ixxxix.  x.  10, 
11,  xciii.  3 ;  Is.  xvii.  12 ;  Bev.  xvii.  15),  but  also  literally  as  the 
accompanying  testimcmy. 

Ver.  30.  This  is  now  a  different  rore  from  all  the  preceding, 
with  an  open  prophecy  brought  much  nearer,  an  actually  per- 
sonal Spxea-Bai  of  the  Son  of  Man,  still  more  properly  visible 
than  the  lightning-like  irapauaiof  ver.  .27.  For  the  whole 
scene  draws  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  end  after  the 
other.  Here  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  is  a  clearly 
stronger  expression  than  at  the  end  of  the  first :  oy^ovrai  and 
i^avrjaeTai — for,  after  all  the  signs  mentioned  at  ver.  29,  there 
goes  immediately  before  the  proper  coming  still  a  sign  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  heaven^  now  mysterious  in  the  prophecy,  but  quite 
manifest  in  the  fulfilment,  which  is  most  emphatically  announced 
by  the  Article.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  final  answer  to  the 
question,  ver.  3  (  What  the  sign  of  thy  coming  ?).  Already  on 
account  of  the  reference  to  the  question  of  the  disciples,  but  also 
according  to  the  clear  word  itself,  we  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand by  this  sign  the  vli^  rov  avOpdmov  himself,  in  his  visible 
appearance  ;^  for  the  seeing  of  Him  who  comes  is  distinguished 

^  Not  merely  Storr,  to  whose  forced  exegesis  one  is  accastomed, 
says,  "  the  Son  of  Man  himself  is  this  toonder  !"  but  unhappily  Bengel 
also :  ipse  erit  signam  sui — for  which  he  compares  Lnke  ii.  12,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  the  child  that  is  the  oi^ftcioy,  bat  the  cradle  and 
swaddling  clothes.  Recently  Hoffman  (Weiss,  and  ErfUU.  iL  185)  very 
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and  separated  from  the  appearing  of  his  sign,  by  the  lamenta- 
tions that  come  between.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  special  token 
connected  with  his  visible  appearance,  in  any  way  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  glorious  Lord  with  him  who  was  once  cruci- 
fiedy  such  as  the  wounds  in  his  side  (Rev.  i*  7  ;  2iech.  xii*  10). 
But  certainly  some  sign  of  his  approach  plainly  manifesting  itsdf 
to  all  the  world,  analogous  to  those  foregoing  signs  in  the  heaven, 
and  stQl  at  last  iv  oipav^^  of  which  we  are  warranted  only  in 
saying  with  V •  Meyer,  ^^  it  remains  uncertain  until  the  fulfil- 
ment.*'^ The  nearest  analogy  is  certainly  to  the  star  of  the  magi- 
cians, only  that  then  the  significance  of  it  will  be  indubitably 
evident  to  all.  All  ^t/Xol  r^  7^  shall  beat  the  breast,  and  utter 
lamentations,'  t.e.,  not  merely  the  tribes  of  the  land  of  Judah 
(although  Zech.  xii.  10 — Xi  has  a  typical  connection  therewith), 
but  the  Wvri  and  avOpamoi  iv  t§  olfeovfihnf,  as  is  plainly  to  be 
read  in  Luke ;  comp.  Rev.  i.  7,  7ra9  o^dk^j  and  the  <^v\ai 
there  as  at  Rev.  v.  9,  xi.  9,  xiv.  6  in  the  sense  of  n^n^Kps-VlD 
t^^77  also  Rev.  vi.  15 — 17.    First,  there  is  the  ay  of  lamenta- 

1    V    T   T    .^^ 

tion  :  He  comesy  as  yet  before  they  see  him.  Then,  however,  he 
comes  in  the  clouds  ofheavenj  which  here,  as  at  chap.  xzvi.  64,  in 
Matth.  and  Mark  is  the  intermediate  expression  between  fierh 
r&v  v^>eKSfif  Rev.  i.  7  (at  the  same  time  his  continual  coming 
in  the  cloud-veil  of  judgments,  which  already  run  through 

decidedly :  ''  He  himself,  his  own  self-representation" — with  reference 
to  Bengel.  Similarly  at  least  Victor  Andreli  (Lebensfraffen  der 
Kirche  Christi  p.  99) :  ''  The  sign  of  all  signs,  the  sign  of  the  Prophet 
Jonas  in  its  last  potency,  the  splendour  of  the  resarrection-body." 
But  the  tex(  distinguishes  by  a  second  r&n  the  coming  itself! 

^  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  ex* 
pressed  on  this  point  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
ancients  (from  Ghrysostom  and  Theopbylact  downwards,  also  for  example 
Beda,  Thomas  Aqoin.):  a  cross  in  the  heavens.  Others :  the  clouds 
in  which  he  comes.  Also :  a  cornet^  snch  as  it  appeared  aooordiag 
to  Josephns  bell.  jnd.  vii.  30.  Hnnnios :  the  star  of  the  magicians. 
Hugo  Grotins  :  the  spread  of  the  gospel  (to  which  Domer  inclines)  1 
Others :  the  sounds  signal-call  of  a  trumpet !  !  The  Irvingites  now 
nnderstand  it  to  be  (Atf  first  resurrection!  Finally,  Bod.  Hofmann  ; 
the  appearance  of  a  Son  of  Man  at  that  time  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
reooided  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josephos — ^becanse  the  gospel  which 
was  published  after  the  destruction  of  Jerosalem  has  introduced  this. 

'  Where  the  play  upon  the  word  noticed  by  Lange :  laf^romzi, 
Ht^tcvnu  can  have  been  only  accidental. 
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the  whole  history  of  the  world)  and  iv  ve^iX^  in  Luke^ 
which  designates  still  more  clearly  the  advent-cloud  (the  white 
horse,  Bev.  xix.  11)  as  corresponding  to  that  doud  of  the 
ascension.^  Thus,  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  now  more 
nearly  determine  will  actoally  follow  the  middle  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  (of  which  in  general  Bev.  xix.  prophesies),  al- 
though it  does  not  yet  coincide  with  Matth.  xxv.  31  (in  his 
entire  and  fVdl  glory  I),  yet  by  a  visibly  personal  manifesta- 
tion :  fierh  Swofieto^  teal  S6^9  ttoXXQ?*  This  hwafu^  is  again 
not  to  be  understood  of  an  accompanying  host  of  angels  or  saints, 
but  merely  corresponds  to  the  powers  of  heaven  mentioned 
before,  as  a  Bwafu/^  deov  irresistibly  manifesting  itself  in  his  com- 
ing and  judging,  as  the  So^  the  brightness  (1^33)  that  glorifies 

T 

him,  now  alone  shines  after  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  a  last  type  of  that  which  in  a  last  future,  according  to  Is.  xxiv. 
23,  Ix.  19,  20,  shall  be  literally  ftilfilled.  Rev.  xxi.  23.  The 
entire  description  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds 
gives  us  finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  discourses  to  his 
disciples,  as  afterwards,  chap.  xxvi.  64,  to  his  eneqiies,  the  most 
solemn  declaration  as  to  the  sense  in  which  he  has  called  himself 
"  Son  of  man,'*  viz.,  according  to  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  This  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel  indeed  quite  properly  points  to  this  intermediate 
coming  for  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom ;  with  it  again  connects 
the  beginning  of  the  last  prophetical  writing  in  the  Scripture^ 
Eev.  i.  7,  13. 

Ver.  31.  All  power  and  glory  is  His,  all  angels  are  ffia  ser- 
vants and  messengers.  That  which  later,  at  Heb.  i.  13,  14,  an 
apostle  again  begins  patiently  to  teach  for  believers  and  unbelie- 
vers in  Israel,  Christ  has  himself  also  testified  firom  the  beg^inning 
according  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew :  chaps,  xi.  27,  xiii.  41,  xxii. 
43.  Only  the  angels  (who  in  general  know  many  things  which 
no  man  knows,  as  afterwards  ver.  36  indicates,  2  Sam.  xiv.  20) 
know  how  to  separate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  rightly 

^  For  that  (as  Stein  thinka,  who  so  diligently  traces  ont  the  usage) 
this  Singular  in  Luke  is  merely  a  oonsiBtency  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
who  in  his  two  writings  has  never  used  this  word  in  the  Flora],  is  a 
jejune  remark.  Besides  chap.  xii.  54,  the  word  occurs  in  general  in 
*'  both  writings,"  only  at  Luke  ix.  34,  85,  and  Acts  i.  9,  where  the 
Singular  is  quite  as  correct  as  here. 
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to  bring  together  the  elect  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth.  The 
trumpet  is  not  merely  figurative,  as  according  to  Num.  x.  2, 
the  host  or  congregation  of  Israel  was  thus  convoked,  but  rather 
to  be  understood  as  calling  to  mind  the  law  of  Moses,  given  on 
that  day  when  the  Lord  himself  summoned  His  people  from 
Sinai  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding  hud  (Ex.  xix.  16, 
19).  This  is  what  Christ  means  by  the  aakirtrf^  (fxov^  fie- 
70X179,  for  when  He  comes  to  judgment  the  law  again  comes  into 
force  for  those  who  are  judged,  while,  for  the  redeemed  who  have 
become  his  people  by  the  obedience  of  faith,  it  is :  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  I  The  sound  of  trumpets  is  in  general  associated  with 
any  special  solemnity  in  which  the  King  reveals  himself  and  is 
praised  (Ps.  xlvii.  5).  What  the  Spirit  in  the  Scripture^  how- 
ever, further  prophesies  of  the  seven  trumpets.  Rev.  viii.  2,  and 
a  last  one  of  all,  1  Cor.  xv.  52,  belongs  not  to  the  interpreta- 
tion here,  it  is  only  to  be  observed  that  here  Christ  means  already 
the  same  trumpet  as  Paul,  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  (still  distinguished 
from  the  voice  of  the  archangel)  mentions  with  reference  to  the 
first  resurrection,  on  the  other  hand,  1  Cor.  xv.,  at  the  same 
time  points  still  further.  For  although  we  do  not  know  more 
particularly  of  these  things,  yet  the  return  of  Israel  evidently  in 
the  prophetical  word  closely  connects  itself  with  the  intermediate 
coming  of  Christ  for  the  millenial  kingdom.  Here  Christ  as  yet 
conceals  this  mystery,  as  also  the  resurrection,  yet  the  elect 
gathered  together  are  now  (while  at  the  first  appearing  of  the 
kingdom  after  Jerusalem's  judgment  it  happened  as  described  at 
Matth.  viii.  11, 12)  chiefly  the  restored  of  Israel,  hence  the  ex- 
pressions employed  point  back  to  Deut.  xxx.  4 ;  Is.  xi.  11, 12, 
xliii.  5,  6 ;  Zecfa.  ii.  6 — 18  (xiv.  4,  5).  Yet  are  the  Gentiles,  as 
the  TrT^pfofjM  who  are  brought  in,  joined  to  his  saints  (Ps.  1. 
1 — 5^.  and  his  whole  people  are  the  Suunropa,  now  brought  to- 
gether in  power  and  glory.  (1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Jam.  i.  1).  The  eirunwih 
yeiu — somethingquitedifferentfirom  the  fleeingoutof  Judeabeforel 
The  elect  tribe,  as  the  people  of  heaven  in  opposition  to  the  <j)v\cu^ 
r^9  7^9, — therefore  also  are  they  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the 
heavens  (in  which  again  there  is  a  hint  as  yet  veiled  at  the  re* 
surrection).  The  somewhat  different  expression  in  Mark :  fi:x)m 
the  end  of  the  earth  to  the  end  of  the  heavens — means  not  merely 
first  of  all  what  is  equivalent  to :  firom  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
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the  other  (Matth.  v.  27 ;  Deat.  iv.  32,  xiii.  7>  xxviii.  64),  but, 
along  with  this,  indicates  that  then  in  general  heaven  and  earth 
shall  wondrously  come  together. 

Vers.  32,  33.  All  this  however  takes  place  not  at  a  period 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  an  interfering  power,  but  according  to  a 
regular  law  of  development  and  preparation :  as  the  eagles  of 
judgment  do  not  come  until  the  carcass  grows  putrid,  so  the  elect 
are  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner  when  their  ripeness  is  at 
hand.  Li  the  fig-tree  learn  the  parable — ^namely  of  these  things, 
so  it  runs  quite  exactly  in  Matthew.  This,  however,  is  the  general 
sense  o{  the  parable,  whicli  we  are  to  learn  from  the  Jig-tree  (and 
aU  trees,  as  Luke  adds) :  when  the  trees  put  forth  shoots  the 
summer  is  nigh,  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  12,  13),  therefore  is  the  glori- 
ously bursting-out  fruit  and  harvest  season  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  near  before  the  door,  (as  the  judge,  Dan.  v.  9),  when  all 
these  things  come  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  believers  who  perceive 
them,  t.«.,  when  all  the  signs  above  mentioned,  together  toith  this 
last  one,  come.  For  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree  is  the  surest  sign 
of  the  season  of  the  year.  If  any  are  satisfied  with  this  point  of 
comparison,  viz.,  the  certainty  of  the  signs  or  indications  which 
indeed  also  retains  its  truth,  let  them  be  so  ;^  we  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  asking  farther :  What  then  is  this  Jig^ree,  so  signi- 
ficantly marked  out  ?  Even  Ebrard  rightly  perceives  that  rrys 
av/efj^  is  intended  to  bring  to  mind  that  fig-tree  which  was  cursed 
by  Christ,^  but  then  he  certainly  interprets  wrongly  thus: — 
When  the  poisonous  bitter  fig  leaves  sprout,  when  the  antichris- 

^  Ar  the  brochure  already  mentioned  well  expresses  it :  '*  Then  even 
the  most  simple  peasant  does  not  need  to  ask  the  learned,  whether  the 
summer  is  near." 

^  On  the  other  hand  Domer  has  protested  against  this  ancient  inter- 
pretation, not  first  to  be  laid  to  my  account,  with  an :  Ingeniosins 
quam  verius,  arbitror.  He  objects  that  Luke  records  nothing  of  that 
cursing,  therefore  that  he  cannot  have  thus  understood  the  parable — as 
if  an  Evangelist  knows  only  the  incidents  which  he  records,  and  as  if 
he  must  already  understand  everything  in  Christ's  discourses  which  he 
records,  exactly  as  we  now  do !  When,  further,  Domer  requires  the 
express  naming  of  the  cursed  or  withered  ^g  tree,  at  least  an  aunj  as 
at  ver.  34  (which  yet  would  sound  very  awkward),  this  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  such  prophetical  hints  in  the  background,  whose  special 
reference  conceals  itself  beneath  a  general  sense  first  of  all.  Thus 
^'  the  fig-tree  "  may  denote  here  in  the  first  place  only  the  species  in 
natural  history,  but  then  comes  the  reminding  hint  in  addition,  for  those 
who  can  perceive. 

VOL.  in.  T 
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tian  character  grows  and  floarisheS|  then  is  the  harvest  time 
near,  when  the  trees  which  have  leaves  only  and  no  fruit,  are 
cursed  I  For  Christ  gives  liere  certainly  a  joyful  sign  of  summer j 
pointing  to  the  ripeness  of  the  elect,  and  says  nothing  of  ^^  only 
leaves/'  or  of  poisonous  leaves,  as  is  proved  ali*eady  by  the  ^^  all 
trees,*'  which  is  added  in  Luke.  These  are  certainly  the  blessed 
missions  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations  (see 
in  tiie  antitype,  Rev.  xxii.  2) — shall  then  the  late  fig-tree,  which 
once  withered  under  the  curse,  also  again  bear  leaves  and  fruits 
(which  in  this  instance  go  together)  ?  Clearly  enough  for 
a  simple  eye  does  Christ  show  here,  in  this  significant  parable, 
Israel  again  restored  to  life,  the  greater  .blessing  that  will  accom- 
pany the  Jewish  mission  as  the  surest  sign  of  his  nearness  for 
liis  people — as  the  following  verse  will  immediately  confirm  to  us. 

First,  however,  we  must  insert  here  what  is  said  in  Luke,  ver. 
28,  because  it  refers  not  to  those  joyful  tokens  of  spring,  but  to 
l£e  terrors  and  anguish,  vers.  25,  26.  When  men  on  the  earth 
tremble  for  fear  of  the  judgment,  then  shall  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  although  partly  involved  in  the  distress,  yet 
lift  up  'their  heads,  for  to  them  redemption  comes,  to  them 
such  tribulation  is  only  ^^  like  a  stormy  thaw  after  a  long  winter, 
which  announces  the  nearness  of  spring  and  the  time  of 
blossom"  (Schmieder).  The  godless  ones  proudly  stretched  their 
neck  on  high,  but  must  now  bend  in  fear  before  the  Lord  when 
he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth  (Is.  ii.  10 — 22) — ^while 
they  who  have  humbled  themselves  in  due  time  now  lift  the  head 
against  those  others.  Here,  again,  is  the  echo  of  that  old  word, 
2  Chron.  xv.  7.  The  near  coming  of  the  Lord  comforts  the 
hearts  of  those  who  wait  for  him,  for  the  Judge  is  also  the  Sa- 
viour, and  it  is  right  in  his  sight  to  judge  the  one  class,  and  to 
bring  rest  to  the  others,  2  Pet.  ii.  9,  2  Thess.  i.  5 — 10. 

Ver.  34.  We  have  found,  hitherto,  a  regular  progress  in  the 
discourse,  ever  moving  onwards  from  what  is  typically  near  to 
what  is  remote  and  prophetically  near ;  and  now,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  at  once  "  everything  moves  back  again  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  apostles  ?"  Yet  we  must  suppose  that 
Christ  thus  moves  to  and  fro  in  his  discourse,  if  the  term  yeved 
here  can  be  understood  as  signifying  only  generation,^      All 

^  As  Erasmus  has  at  least  in  Matthew  and  Luke  put  aetas  for  the 
generoHo  of  the  Vulg.,  making  but  an  ill  improvement.     Here  Domer 
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these  things  of  which  he  has  spoken  since  ver.  29  shall  come  to  pass 
before  this  generation  passe89t.«.^not  merely  shall  be  visible  in  their 
beginnings  (as  Ebrard  says,  p.  6189  not  to  speak  of  the  complete 
concision,  p.  618).   Besides  only  an  artificial  interpretation  which 
is  against  the  simple  flow  and  connexion  of  the  word  can  under- 
stand here  an  antithesis  of  different  points  of  time  (so  that  ver. 
34  again  means  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem — in  ver.  36,  how- 
ever, the  latter  day  of  judgment  with  designed  distinction)  ; 
Bengel's  long  note  which,  according  to  a  preferred  reading, 
distinguishes  between  ravra  vdvra  ver.  33,  and  ircana  ratn-o,  ver. 
34,  and  now  reads,  ^^  All  this  which  has  regard  to  Jerusalem 
comes  to  pass  even  in  this  generation,  but  of  that  more  distant 
day  of  the  second  judgment  knoweth  no  man" — is  in  this  in- 
stance a  false  complication,  and  unwarranted  putting  into  the 
text  of  what  is  not  there.    Where,  then,  has  Christ  looked  back 
to  Jerusalem  since  ver.  29,  and  what  meaning  would  lie  in  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  whose  withering  rather  than  its  budding 
again  was  what  came  to  pass  in  this  generation  ?     The  under- 
standing of  this  figure  exactly  assists  us  in  deteimining  what 
the  yeveib  avrrj  must  be,  for  both  are  in  fact  the  same.     If  the 
critics  hitherto  with  such  philological  strictness  have  regarded  it 
as  a  thing  made  out,  that  yevea  can  signify  only  generation 
(which  Strauss  afterwards  boastingly  maintains),  this  was  not 
even  correct  philology ;  for  Dorner,  after  Fritzsche  had  led  the 
way, has  now  proved  with  the  most  perfectly  grounded  demonstra- 
tion that  the  fact  is  not  at  all  as  those  critics  supposed,  which  we 
very  thankfully  accept,  as  it  was  by  no  means  our  wish  even 
firom  the  first  (in  the  inexact  expi'ession  of  the  first  edition)  to 
proceed  relaxando  imperio  philologico,  renuente  philologia,^  But 

happily  sees  the  right  thing,  and  restores  its  due  honour  to  a  truth 
hitherto  almost  rejected.  Upon  right  grounds  he  builds  the  inference : 
Quare  omnes  reor  concessuros,  vocem  yei^a,  si  earn  vertas  aetas,  multas 
easque  plane  insoperabiles  ciere  difficoltates,  oontextum  vero  et  orationes 
progressum  flag! tare  significationem  gentis,  nempe  Judaeorum.  With 
especial  truth  and  force  he  notices  that  vers.  34  and  36  would  contra- 
dict each  other  if  Christ  annonnced  everything  still  for  the  same  gene* 
ration — as  well  as  that  the  first  Christians,  nay,  the  apostles,  would  not 
possibly  have  continued  to  wait  for  Him,  when  Israel  was  not  con- 
verted and  Christ  did  not  come,  therefore  that  they  cannot  have  bo 
understood  the  word. 

^  Recently  Hebart  (Die  zweite  sichtbare  Zuknnft  Christi,  Erlangen 

T  2 
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it  was  overlooked  with  still  greater  injastice,  that  after  all  even  a 
seeming  contradiction  with  the  classical  Greek  usage  might  give 
place  when  an  expression  can  be  shown  to  bear  the  pecoliar 
stamp  of  biblical  usage,  from  the  Old  Testament  dovmwards.  This 
latter,  and,  properly  speaking,  decisive,  proof,  which  Domer  has 
merely  touched,  I  on  my  part  give  here  as  a  still  necessary  supple* 
ment  to  his  writing^  and  earnestly  request  that  he  will  consider  it. 
Already  in  the  prophetical  usage  of  pf^f^  ^"^  in  the  Old  Tes- 

tament  (frequently  enough,  comp.  also  pj^^n  njnn  MhSS^fen 
Jer.  viii.  3.  LXX.  ryeved)  do  we  find  that  connexion  of  the  fathers 
with  the  children,  which  afterwards  recurs  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  now  reaching  forwards,  now  backwards.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  we  have,  immediately  above  at  Matth.  xxiii.  36,  a 
very  decisive  parallel;  for  as  there  not  merely  the  then  pre- 
sent, last,  generation  was  meant,  but,  including  bdchwarde  the 
entire  race  as  one  stock  and  lineage,  the  entire  people  who  are 
judged  in  the  last  generation  (for  at  ver.  35  it  is  said :  Ye  have 
killed) :  so  the  term  here  has  the  same  signification  pointing 
forwards.  Just  because  the  children  are  like  the  fathers,  yeved 
in  reference  to  the  yewij/iara  i')(iBv&v  passes  beyond  the  species 
into  the  idea  of  the  76V09,  and  this  (as  at  all  events  may  gram- 
matically lie  in  the  yeved  even  if  no  such  passages  occurred 
besides  those  in  the  LXX)  is  the  proper  sense  of  this  expres- 
sion, when  it  is  used  concerning  Israel.  Not  merely,  to  speak 
with  Domer,  significatio  gentis  acuitur  in  voce  yepedj  si  usurpa- 
tur  de  gente  aliqua,  quae  est  una  inter  alias.  Sic  enim  est  una 
et  singularis,  ut  diiferat  ab  aliis,  et  peculiari  quadam  natura 
insignis  sit  seu  indole.  Quare  yeved  non  solum  universim  de- 
iiotat  gentem  seu  genus,  sed  notse  specifics  et  singularis  genus 
quoddam  seu  gentem.  Not  merely  this, — rather  is  Israel  as  this 
•^"^•7,  or  this  yeved^  always  designated  with  the  accessary  idea  of 
euiL  This  is,  in  particular,  the  meaning  of  Luke  xvii.  25,  (of 
this  evil  generation,  the  unbelieving  and  perverse,  Matth.  xvii. 
17)  and  with  this  are  then  connected  such  passages  as  Luke  xvi.8, 
where  the  two7ei/eat  or  yhnj  are  contrasted :  Acts  ii.  40 ;  Phil.  ii. 
1 5  the  perverse  generation  of  unbelievers,  1  Pet.ii.  9  the  elect  761/09 

1850,  p.  43)  has  likewise  referred  simply  to  Homer,  to  a  passage 
overlooked  by  Dorner. 
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or  nation.    All  these  passages  are  fiir  enough  removed  fix)m  the 
more  limited  idea  of  generation,^  so  as  to  warrant  us  in  under- 
standing the  same  thing  here  by  ^  yeveh  airq  as  is  meant  in 
Luke  ver.  23  bj  o  Xa^  oiro^ — a  very  evident,  and  almost 
decisive  parallel  I    When  Olshansen  admits :  ^^  that  everything 
includes  at  the  same  time  its  further  reference  to  the  future" — 
we  are  entitled   to  ask:    What  further  reference  then   does 
this  r^eifed  include  if  not  the  wondrous  etrntinuance  of  Israel 
even  to  the  end,  for  which  it  is  spared?     We  cannot  even 
say  here,  with  many,  that  the  expression  is  transferred  from 
the  type   to  the  antitype,  that  Christ   speaks  "with  inten- 
tional ambiguUy^^   so  that   the   expression    might  denote   as 
well  the  generation  of  his   time  as  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
whole,'  that  he  says  ^  in  a  certain  doable  sense : — This  gene^ 
ration  of  the  men  then  living  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  has 
come  to  pass  that  has  reference  to  Jerusalem ;  and  this  genera- 
tion, the  people  of  Israel,  shall  not  pass  away  until  everything 
iarther  has  come  to  pass."'    For  ^  tcvc^  airvi  does  not  at  all 
mean  a  generation  of  men  in  general,  but  what  Christ  has  every- 
where before  designated  by  this,  viz.,  the  corrupt  hraelj  and 
irdvra  ravrra  has  now  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.     Thu  rather  is  the  o^vfuopov  of  the  ambiguous  ex- 
pression :  this  generation  will,  as  it  were,  not  die,  but  will  propa- 
gate itself  in  children  and  children's  children,  as  a  generation 
ever  the  same  as  the  present,^  this  generation  which  rejects  me 
will  so  remain  until  it  again  cries  hosanna  to  me  in  truth  I   The 
withered  fig-tree  will  stand  until  it  again  puts  forth  shoots  I  Ob- 
serve here,  the  oi  /Mtf  irapikOff  is  quite  parallel  with  the  Trape- 
Xewrenu  in  reference  to  heaven  and  earth  I    And  thus  we  have 
then,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  a  most  significant  reference  to  the 

1  Also  in  the  LXX.  yfytd  stands  often  not  merely  for  ^*^^  (as,  for 
example,  Ps.  95, 10)  but  often  more  generally  for  ]^*-p^Q,patria,Num. 


vv 


X.  30,  for  nnaiPQ  ^^'  ^^^'  ^^  »  *^^^'  ^"*  ^  ^^^  ^^  Of  ^^'  ^"^* 

18. 

^  Tippleskirch's  Zwanzig  Predigten  aus  Rom,  p.  13. 

3  Schmieder's  Predigten  zu  Rom  und  Pforte,  p.  108. 

^  Alford  has  correctly  expressed  it  quite  in  the  sense  given  above  : 
''  Never  were  a  nation  so  completely  one  yci^a,  in  all  accuracy  of  mean- 
ing, as  the  Jewish  people." 
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historical  miracle  of  the  hand  of  God  upon  Israel  (according  to 
that  ancient  word  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxiii.  9),  whose  continued 
separate  existence,  ever  maintaining  the  same  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  one  race  even  under  the  curse,  mocks  the  power  and 
cunning  of  all  nations,  and  contradicts  all  the  usual  order  of  his- 
tory. It  is  related  that  a  prince  once  asked  a  preacher^  to 
mention  to  him  a  convincing  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
in  one  word,  and  the  striking  answer  was :  '^  The  Jewa^^  After 
these  explanations  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refute  other  more 
singular  interpretations  of  761^60,  such  as  that  which  understands 
the  nation  of  believers,  Christendom,'  or  that  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Irvingites.* 

Ver.  35.  That  which  at  the  beginning  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  chap.  v.  18,  and  then  again  at  Luke  xvi.  17,  was  siud  of 
the  law,  which  already  in  the  Old  Testament  is  testified  of  the  word 
of  God  in  general  (Ps.  cxix.  89 — 96 ;  Is.  xl.  8) — the  same  does 
Christ  here  afBrm  of  his  words  whose  prophecy  will  therefore 
also  not  fail  of  fulfilment.  It  rather  obtains  its  entire  fulfilment, 
and  the  word  of  God  is  established  in  everlasting  continuance 
precisely  then,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  their 

1  According  to  Eyth  (Klassiker  and  Bibel)  it  was  Frederick  the  Great 
and  a  learned  man. 

.  ^  Uamann  expresses  it  more  fully :  *^  The  far  greater,  immoveably 
abiding,  sign  and  wonder  of  a  burning,  unconsumed  bush,  in  the  colonies 
of  that  extrcuyrdinary  reuse  of  men  scattered  even  to  this  day  over  the 
wide  world-*8peaking  pillars  of  salt  for  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the 
judgments  once  revealed  in  the  old  valley  of  vision  and  long  since  ful< 
filled,  pledge  and  security  for  the  hitherto  as  yet  concealed  treasure  of 
those  promises  of  grace  and  blessings  with  which  heaven  and  earth  are 
pregnant" 

3  So  already  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  others.  Dr  Paulus  :  "  This 
my  spiritual  posterity,  Christendom,  shall  survive  it/'  With  hiin 
Lange  agrees  :  *'  This  race  of  men  planted  by  me,  viz.,  believers,  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  as  an  imperishable  race — this  new  race  of  men,  noble 
race  of  Christians,  the  eternal  spiritual  generation — there  will  always 
be  a  Christian  people."  That  this  is  meant  ''  decidedly  appears  from 
the  connexion  which  he  shows" —  we  put  another  in  opposition  to  it, 
and  think  it  very  jejune  to  find  here  the  assurance  "  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  Christians!" 

^  That  generation  which  will  then  survive  the  before-mentioned 
signs,  so  that  all  will  take  place  within  the  limits  of  a  generation.  John 
Hooper,  The  Translation,  &c.,  p.  15.  Das  prophetische  Wort.  p.  42. 
Compare  against  this  Tholuck's  Litt.  Anz.  1848,  p.  270. 
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present  form  be  changed  into  a  new  one.  First  earthquakes,  figu* 
ratively  and  literally  (vers.  6,  7),  then  shaking  of  the  heavens 
in  the  same  twofold  sense  (ver.  29),  finally,  in  the  third  epoch 
and  last  coming,  to  which  Christ  here  glances  forward  in  the 
Fatore,  that  passing  away  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  properly 
speaking,  which  is  predicted  in  Is.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.  cii.  27  ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
7, 10 ;  Rev.  xx.  11,  xxi.  1.  At  present,  indeed,  the  fools  say : 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  abide  for  ever,  there  shall  be  no  last  day, 
Christ's  words  shall  pass  away  in  the  course  of  time — but  we 
wait  for  the  test. 

Ver.  36.  Christ  having  come  thus  far,  now  in  the  first  place 
again  connects  together  the  last  day  of  his  coming  with  that 
announced  at  ver.  80,  comprisuig  them  in  the  one  '^fiepa  iKelvri 
or  M^nn  Di"^  (chap.  vii.  22),  and  assures  us  that  his  people  shall 
indeed  perceive  the  iyyt^  inl  Ovpai^y  but  that  the  exact  determi* 
nation  of  the  time  (for  this  is  what  is  meant  by  xai  Spa)  is  and  re- 
mains what  the  Father  alone  reserves  for  himself.  Not  even  ^^  the 
decree  of  the  watchers"  in  heaven  (Dan.  iv.  10,  17),  who  know 
of  many  a  time  and  hour,  knows  this  daj/j  but  the  Father  alone, 
in  the  reserved,  eternal  decree :  what  a  word  against  all  such 
apocalyptic  curiosity  as  degenerates  into  special  reckonings  of 
time  I  If  Mark  expressly  says  also  ovSe  6  vm^  Matthew  has 
omitted  this,  not  in  any  wise  from  regard  to  the  readers  of  the 
first  Gospel  (who,  besides,  rather  entertained  Ebionite  views  of 
Christ),  but  it  is  included  in  his  6  irarffp  fiovo^y  just  as  at  chap. 
XX.  23  the  like  antithesis  occurs.  TTie  Son  also  knew  not — he  said 
of  so  important  a  thing  as  this :  I  also  know  it  not — ^what  a 
rebuke  to  the  false  theology  which,  without  understanding 
the  complete  humanity  of  Christ,  transfers  the  communicatio 
idionuUum  into  the  state  of  his  humiliation,  and  which,  fix)m 
the  earliest  times,  could  only  wrest  and  trifle  with  this  word.^ 
He  does  not  say :  This  I  have  not  to  tell  youj  I  know  it  not 
for  you — ^but  the  Son  knows  it  not,  thus  he  speaks  of  himself 
simply  as  of  the  Father  and  the  angeh.  Here  again  to  have 
recourse  to  the  artificial  distinction  that  as  man  he  knew  it  not, 

^  As,  for  example,  one  may  still  read  in  the  Evang.  Kirchenz.  1828, 
p.  797.  Already  Ambrose  de  fide  v.  8  appealed  to  old  Greek  manu- 
scripts in  which  these  words  are  not  found,  but  who  ventured  to  ad4 
them? 
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although  as  God  he  knew  it-— such  knowing  and  not  knowing 
at  the  same  time,  severs  the  onity  of  the  God-human  person, 
and  is  impossible  in  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  the  Son  indeed,  bat 
emptied  of  his  gloiy.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  with  Bengel :  quia 
non  habuit  in  mandatis,  ut  diceret  diem  ilium,  or  Melancht. 
epist.  ad  Matthes.  proiitetur  se  nescire,  in  quantum  missus  est  ad 
jninisterium  evangelii,  nescit  ea  nobia^ — ^but  for  bimsdf  and  his 
own  course  of  faiths  in  which,  as  our  Leader,  he  must  be  like 
unto  us  (Heb.  xii.  2),  he  eould  not^  and  was  not  permiUed  to  know 
many  things,  and  chiefly  this.  It  is  also  too  great  a  refinement 
to  which  some  have  recourse  in  order  yet  to  find  something  of 
the  communieatio  idiornatuniy  when  (as  Lange  himself),  instead 
of  allowing  to  this  not-knowing  the  force  of  a  ^'  positive  igno- 
rance/' according  to  the  text,  they  merely  understand  it  tiius 
fiur,  that  Christ  in  his  sphere  of  vision  did  not  wish  to  reflect 
upon  it,  in  opposition  to  the  sinful  wish  to  know  on  the  part  of 
his  disciples.  Compare  on  this  the  convincing  refutation  which 
Liebner  has  given  in  his  Dogmatik  (i.  1,  p.  22.)  We  will  allow 
nothing  to  explain  away  this  rebuke  addressed  to  that  false 
curiosity  and  speculation  which  anticipates  faith,  and  admits  of 
no  Neacio  I  The  Father  knows  the  day — the  Son  knew  it  not 
then  when  he  thus  spake — and  the  Spirit  f  He  indeed  knows 
all  things,  and  searcheth  also  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor*  ii. 
10.  Therefore  the  Spirit  in  the  Father  knew,  the  Spirit  in  the 
Son  knew  not :  here,  however,  is  the  limit  of  our  understanding 
as  regards  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  Did  the  risen  Lord 
know  afterwards  when  he  spake  as  at  Acts  i.  7  ?  The  words  ^*  it 
is  not  for  you*'  at  the  beginnings  are  in  favour  of  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, while  those  at  the  end  ^'  the  Father  hath  put  it  in  His  own 
power  "  seem  to  say  No ;  indeed  we  also  might  almost  say  here, 
we  know  not,  if  there  were  not  other  grounds  for  believing  that 
He  who  is  about  to  ascend  into  heaven  now  knows.  But  that 
the  ascended  One,  who  now  sits  at  God's  right  hand,  knows  all 
things,  is  quite  certain ;  we  doubt  however  very  much  whether, 
in  the  Sel^ai  rol^  BovKoi^:  airrov  Rev.  i.  1,  the  revelation  of  tlie 
day  and  the  hour  is  also  included,  as  at  least  the  calculations 

^  Much  earlier  had  Augustine  said :  nescit — non  ad  oognoscendum, 
Bed  ad  proponendum.     Hilarius :  non  sibi  nesciTit,  sed  nobis. 
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hitherto  seem  to  show,  and  in  our  simplicity  we  think  that  no  be- 
liever, even  to  the  end,  has  a  ri^t  to  know  more  than  the  Son 
knew  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.^ 

Vers.  37 — 39.  Aheady  at  Luke  xvii.,  had  Christ  spoken  qnite 
similarly,  with  the  addition  of  the  times  of  Lot,  for  all  strikingly 
prominent  judgments  of  God,  from  the  beginning,  form  a  typical 
perspective,  each  reflecting  itself  in  the  other.  This  Christ  here 
teaches,  at  the  same  time  confirming  the  historical  truth  of  that 
flood  which  swept  away  a2^  and  that  entering  into  the  ark, 
declaring  them  to  be  as  historically  true  as  at  one  day  his  irapov- 
vlom  Peter  addnces  the  same  parallel  against  the  mockers,  2 
Pet.  iii.  5,  6.  It  is  significantly  not  the  crimes  and  vices  of  which 
the  earth  was  then  fdli,  that  are  here  mentioned*-^^  these  were 
details  which  arose  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  earthly  mind." 
(Braune).  Christ  marks  and  describes,  as  the  proper  character 
and  point  of  comparison,  merely  this  earthly  mindy  which  de- 
mises God's  word  and  warning.  After  the  general  proposition, 
vw.  37,  it  follows  more  particularly :  they  lived  in  earthly  enjoy* 
ments,^  plans  and  projects  (Luke  xvii.  28),  carried  on  merchan- 
dise, planting,  building,  as  looking  forward  to  a  secure  future — and 
oared  not,  or  knew  not,  what  was  hanging  over  them,  because, 
although  it  was  indeed  foretold  to  them,  yet  day  and  hour  had 
not  erpressly  been  revealed.  So  shall  also  the  irapovo-la  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be — ^now  with  a  return  to  the  more  general  ex- 
pression, ver.  27,  although  in  the  first  place,  ver.  30  is  meant, 
for  Christ  is  showing  the  similarity  of  all  judgments,  and  in 
Jerusalem,  even  to  the  last  moment,  a  blind  securiQr  prevailed  to 
a  fearful  extent.  See  here,  at  the  same  time,  the  reason  why 
the  wisdom  of  Gt)d  reserves  the  day  in  his  own  power :  in  order 
that  the  righteous  separation  may  be  manifest  between  those  wbo 

1  '^  If  the  coming  of  Christ  will  be  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  then  can 
neither  political  arithmetic  nor  prophetical  chronologies  fix  the  day ; 
and  to  speak  humanly,  he  who  betrays  the  thief,  may  reckon  at  least 
on  the  displeasore  of  Satan  for  such  revelations/'     Hamann. 

^  ITiey  drank — wine  also  before  the  flood  ?  The  parallels  Matth. 
ver.  49  and  Luke  ver.  34,  leave  us  to  suppose  this.  We  at  least  read 
in  Gen.  ix.  20,  nothing  of  a  first  introduction  of  the  vine,  this  ''  second 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil" — and  Matth.  xxvi.  29  shows 
us  on  the  new  earth  what  was  therefore  also  from  the  beginning. 
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despise  His  word,  and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  moreover,  easy  to 
understand,  how  this  security  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  fear, 
Luke,  vers.  25,  26.  They  say :  it  is  peace  I  and  act  outwardly 
as  if  it  were  so,  but  in  their  hearts  and  consciences,  the  pangs  of 
travail  for  the  judgment  are  preparing  themselves.  1  Thes.  v« 
3.     (Surgit  amari  aliqud,  quod  in  ipses  floribus  angit.) 

Luke,  because  he  has  already  at  an  earlier  place,  given  these 
words  of  Christ,  now  gives  instead  of  them  at  vers.  34 — 36, 
another  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  which  is  perhaps  intended  to 
represent  the  essential  import  of  Matth.  vers.  43 — 51,  but  which 
also  may  perhaps  in  addition  thereto  have  been  literally  spoken 
by  Christ.  KpcwrraKq  KciX  fiiSff  is,  it  is  true,  not  precisely  eating 
and  drinking  excessively ^  yet  it  is  a  general  expression  for  all  that 
indulgence  in  bodily  and  earthly  enjoyments^  which  clogs  the 
heart  and  stupifies  the  inner  man ;  this,  however,  is  again  a 
further  warning  figure  for  intoxication  of  every  sort,  which  is 
opposed  to  sobriety  and  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Bom.  xiii. 
13 ;  Eph.  V.  18 ;  2  Thess.  v.  6,  7;  1  Pet.  iv.  7,  8)— even  were 
it  the  most  refined,  seemingly  spiritual,  intoxication  of  the  flesh 
in  poetry,  art,  or  the  like.  The  fiiptfjweu  fiumiKal  are  only  the 
other  side  of  the  same  earthly  mind,  at  bottom  the  two  ever 
go  together.  Al(f>v{Sioq  hrtar^  find  sits  literal  echo  again  at  1 
Thess.  V.  3,  as  also  the  praying  always  there  enjoined,  ver.  17 
(and  1  Pet.  iv.  8)  points  back  to  this  discourse  of  Christ  in  Luke. 
As  a  snare  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth — reminds  us  of  Is. 
xxiv.  17,  and  the  dwelling  upon  the  earth  again  indicates  the 
earthly  character  and  mind,  as  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse. 
That  ye  may  be  aeeounted  worthy^  as  was  said  at  Luke  xx.  35, 
and  as  the  Apostle  again  repeats  at  2  Thess.  i.  5.  Accounted 
worthy  to  escape — ^this  points  back  to  the  first  fleeing  from  the 
judgment  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  ver.  21 ;  Matth.  ver.  16)  in  the 
grand  and  significant  unity  of  the  whole,  it  is  likewise,  however, 
one  of  the  manifest  distinctions  between  tlie  two,  and  is  meant  to 
say :  In  that  second  calamity  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  thus  to 
escape  to  the  mountain,  to  a  Pella  I  Finally,  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  man — first  of  all  to  stand  as  one  escaped  from  the  judg- 


^  *^  Whether  bacon  and  gio,  or  venison  and  champagne,  is  all  one." 
-Braune. 
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hient,  saved  from  the  wrath  and  judgment  (Bev.vi.  17;  Ps, 
Ixxvi.  7  ;  Nah.  i.  6),  but,  then,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  highest 
and  last  thing  of  which  we  can  be  made  or  thought  worthy,  viz., 
as  heirs  of  his  kingdom  to  stand  before  him  for  ever,  to  serve  and 
worship  him,  and  behold  his  face  (Bev.  xxii.  3,  4). 

Ver.  40,  41.  With  the  twice  repeated  declaration :  So  also 
shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  I  and  the  glance  back 
to  its  earliest  type,  Christ  now  makes  all  his  disclosures  (which 
after  all  reach  farther  and  contain  far  more  than  we  understand) 
lead  back  to  the  general  warning:  Beware  I  With  this  he 
began  all,  and  with  this  he  will  end  all ;  the  advance  made, 
however,  from  the  first  to  the  second  consists  in  this,  that  the 
first  warning,  viz. :  The  end  comes  not  yet  so  eoonl  is  now  changed 
into  the  opposite :  Christ  comes  unexpectedly,  be  always  ready! 
This  seeming  contrast  in  which,  when  rightly  understood,  there 
is  perfect  harmony,  and  which.  ofTers  much  material  for  thought, 
belongs  also  to  the  wondrously  profound  plan  of  the  discourse,  in 
like  manner  the  contrast  thus  sublimely  harmonized  only  in  the 
discourses  of  Christ  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  in 
the  depths  of  all  truth,  here  between  the  authoritative  an* 
nonncements,  grasping  the  future  as  the  present  reality,  and  the 
simplest  most  condescending  tone  of  instruction  in  closely  con« 
necting  parables.  Only  read  and  hear  the  whole  again  from 
ver.  5  onwards,  in  order  to  feel  how  sublimely  beyond  compari- 
son, with  what  mildness  in  the  midst  of  majesty,  with  what  a 
holy  play  of  imperturbably  tranquil  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  world- 
judging  severity,  the  prophetical  discourse  now  passes  into  the 
parabolical.  The  first  transition  is  formed  by  the  two  sentences  in 
ver.  40,  41,  which  still  connect  with  the  foregoing  prophecy,  and 
yet  are  already  spoken  in  the  admonishing  form  of  the  parable. 
The  two  in  the  field  and  two  at  the  mill  are  not  selected  in  order 
to  indicate  that  common  people  also  shall  be  worthy  of  the  king- 
dom (as  Grotius  thinks),  or  that  nothing  depends  on  worldly 
rank  or  position  (as  Braune  arbitrarily  finds  only  the  masters  on 
the  field,  the  slaves  at  the  mill),  or  even  (what  is  quite  self- 
evident)  that  nothing  depends  on  sex,  man  or  woman ;  but  the 
whole  is  meant  first  of  all  prophetically  to  say,  that  when  the 
work  of  life  is  going  on,  ver.  38,  the  separating  judgment  will 
break  in.     Then  this  separation  is  pourtrayed  as  breaking  through 
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all  human  fellowship :  the  foolish  person  relied  upon  his  outward 
and  earthly  fellowship  with  the  wise,  and  thought  himself  as 
secure  as  his  companion.  (Luke  xvii.  34,  still  more  strongly  the 
two  in  one  bed  whom  the  same  night  separates.)  It  is  also 
thereby  hinted,  that  those  who  are  worthy  of  the  kingdom,  with 
all  their  internal  readiness  of  watching  and  praying,  yet  do  not 
idly  separate  themselves  from  the  business  and  order  of  life.  In 
the  parabolical  sense>  however,  they  are  at  the  same  time  male 
and  female  labourers  in  the  service  of  Christ,  who  do  not  all 
stand  before  him — ^as  a  transition  to  the  parables  of  the  servants 
(and  virgins).  Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  de- 
scription in  its  antithesis  to  vers.  16 — 18  denotes  quite  different 
relations :  the  ^' being  toiE^n"  is  more  than  the  fleeing  there,  but 
the  ^^  being  lefi"  is  also,  on  the  other  hand,  not  yet  that  whici), 
in  the  following  chapter,  ^the  last  scene  before  the  judgment- 
throne  of  the  £3ng  will  announce. 

Vers.  42 — 44.  There  is  now  a  return  from  the  third  person  to 
the  direct  address^  because,  according  to  ver.  36,  no  one  can  be 
sure  at  any  time  whatsoever,  because  at  all  events  every  human 
life  has  its  last  day  at  death,  its  judgment  already  very  closely 
connected  with  the  last  judgment.  The  not-knowing  stands  in 
each  of  these  three  verses,  while  in  the  midst  (ver.  43)  is  the 
true  ^tvwTKtw»  Christ  comes  to  his  people  as  their  Lordy  to  the 
unfaithful  and  secure  as  a  Mefm  the  night  (Obad.  5 ;  Bev.  iii. 
3,  xvi.  15),  to  both  as  the  Son  of  man.  As  Christ  himselt 
already,  Luke  zii.  39,  40,  spoke  of  his  coming  as  a  thief  in  the 
same  words,^  and  the  same  figure  recurs  at  last  in  the  Apoca« 
lypse,  so  his  Spirit  very  fulfy  comments  upon  this  saying  by  the 
Apostle  at  1  Thess.  v.  I — 10,  comp.  there  ver.  7  with  Matth. 
ver.  49. 


FIBST  PARABLE  :   THE  FAITHFUL  AND  WISE  SEBVANT. 

(Matth.  xxiv.  45—51 ;  Mark  xiii.  84—37  ;  [Luke  xiv.  42—46].) 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  first  of  the  three  parables  which 

^  Compare  there  ver.  33,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  from 
which  we  may  see  what  the  Judge,  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  will  svd- 
denly  snatch  away. 
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Ere  carried  out,  forming  in  Matthew  t)ie  continuation  of  the 
discourse,  the  first  and  third  of  which,  according  to  Luke, 
Christ  had  ahreadj  spoken  but  which,  as  we  in  simplicity 
believe  on  the  authority  of  Matthew,  he  now  at  the  end  re- 
peats with  special  significance.  His  last  discourses  recorded 
by  John  before  the  esoteric  words  spoken  to  his  disciples  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  references  to  what  he  had  already  said,  as  if  he 
would  now  kindly  and  emphatically  say,  Behold,  I  have  told  it 
to  you,  remember  it  I  See  Luke  xii.,  especially  the  connexion 
with  vers.  31 — 35  before. 

This  parable  of  the  faithful  and  wise  servant  applies,  as  we 
may  easily  see,  chiefly  to  the  official  servants  of  Christ  in  His 
house  or  His  Church,  yet,  at  the  same  time  (like  that  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard),  is  meant  for  all  Christians  in  common* 
as  afterwards  at  chap.  xxv.  14 — 30  still  m(H*e  plainly  appears. 
First  of  all,  is  described  the  official  commission,  faithfulness,  and 
reward  of  the  good  and  true  servant  (ver.  45 — 47),  in  order  then 
to  place  in  opposition  to  him  the  bad  servant,  in  his  felse  wisdom, 
or  wicked  folly  (ver.  48),  his  unfaithful  conduct,  ver.  49,  his  ter- 
rible recompense  fix)m  the  Lord,  who  comes  unexpectedly  upon 
him  with  the  punishment,  ver.  50,  51. 

Ver.  45 — 47.  Who  is  this  faithful  and  wise  servant  whom  I 
will  now  describef  Thus  does  Christ  ask  awakeningly  and  adrao- 
nishingly,  so  that  each  one  may  ask  himself.  Is  it  I  f  Does  this 
picture  answer  to  me  f  At  the  same  time  the  question  signifies 
what  Luther,  at  Luke  xii.,  has  quite  rightly  paraphrased  thus ; 
"  What  a  great  thing  it  is  to  find  such  a  servant!  Will  many  such 
be  found  when  Christ  comes  f "  In  Luke  the  office  was  still  more 
especially  denoted  by  oUovofU)^,  also  the  burning  lights  and  the 
marriage,  ver.  35,  36 — already  a  general  anticipation  of  the  par« 
able  of  the  virgins,  which  at  last  appears  as  a  separate  parable. 
All  such  affinity  in  the  manifold  discourses  of  Christ,  at  different 
times,  is  far  more  naturally  explained  on  the  supposition  that  he 
actually  thus  manifoldly  yet  harmoniously  spake,  than  by  the 
now  favourite  supposition  of  a  confused  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  evangelists.  Faithfnl  and  wise :  the  first  stands  before 
the  other,  because  the  true  wisdom  of  the  heart  that  looks  simply 
to  the  one  thing  (Luke  ver.  34),  proceeds  from  faithfulness,  and 
is  one  with  it ;  yet  so  for  as  this  is  still  wanting  in  us,  we  may 
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inversely  be  incited  to  faithfulness  at  least  from  considerations 
of  prudence^  this  salutary  fear  Christ  will  wamingly  and  con-* 
descendingly  recommend  to  us,  at  all  events  besides  the  love 
which  indeed  alone  would  be  the  entire  faithfulness.    He  knows 
well  our  weakness  which,  even  to  the  end,  needs  the  at  once 
alluring  and  threatening  presentment  of  reward  or  judgment, 
and  he  requires  not  that  proud  self^eception  of  the  amour  pur^ 
The  meat  which  the  steward,  placed  over  the  domestic  servants, 
is  to  give  out,  is  His  word  for  His  servants,  all  labour  of  love 
towards  the  brethren,  according  to  the  talent  of  grace  entrusted 
to  him,  which  is  here  to  be  profitably  employed  for  us  all.     The 
article  r  ^  i^  rpo^i/i^  means  here  the  same  which,  at  Luke  xii.,  is 
called  TO  airoiUrpiov,  and  points  to  the  opdorofulv^  2  Tim.  ii.  15, 
in  its  entire  full  signification :  To  every  one  his  due,  undimi- 
nished and  unadulterated,  wisely  and  faithfully,  according  to  need 
and  light.^    The  h  icaip^  beside  it  has  the  like  two-fold  signi- 
fication :  at  the  just  and  fitting  season,  so  that  it  is  neither  ne- 
glectfully withheld  nor  inconsiderately  given  in  oveivabundance. 
Whom  the  Lord  finds  so  doing  He  pronounces  blessed :  first  of 
all,  because  he  is  already  blessed  in  his  deed  (Jam.  i.  25) — then 
because  it  is  a  new  blessedness  to  him  so  to  be  found  of  his 
Lord  ;   finally,  the  Lord  promises  to  him  therewith  a  great 
promotion  from  a  few  things  to  many  things  (chap.  xxv.  21, 
comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  13) — nay,  he  here  already  says  more  than 
afterwards  (here  again  the  difference  between  the  intermediate  and 
final  decision  is  intended  to  appear),  inasmuch  as  every  such 
servant  is  set  over  all  the  goods  of  his  lord !      See  the  gradation 
of  the  promises,  Kev.  ii.  26,  iii.  21,  on  to  xxi.  7.   Here,  therefore, 
there  is  a  glance  forward  to  the  last,  highest  reward,  just  as  in 
the  antithesis,  ver.  51,  the  punishment  already  points  be3rond 
the  being  merely  left  without,  vers.  40,  41,  chap.  xxv.  11,  12*. 
For  the  intermediate  sentence  upon  the  servants  at  the  appear- 
ing of  the  kingdom  stands  already  in  close  connexion  with  the 
final  and  eternal  one. 

Vers.  48 — 51.  Here  we  are  ^ven  to  understand  that  by  all 
means  a  'xpovil^eLv  is  to  be  expected,  as  at  chap.  xxv.  5,  comp. 
Hab.  ii.  3.    That  which  the  preacher,  Eccles.  viii.  4,  laments  as 

^  Roos :  He  is  not  to  shake  out  of  his  school-bag  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  in  it. 
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alas !  the  prevalent  experience,  that  which,  even  in  the  poem  of 
old  Homer,  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  unexpected  return  of 
Ulysses,  happens  in  the  case  of  enery  other  bad  servant,  whom 
Christ  at  once  puts  in  opposition  to  the  other  as  a  well-known 
person,  now  not  asking  b^orehand :  Who  is  this  f  The  examples 
of  such  are  not  rare.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  he  also 
is  a  servantj  placed  in  the  same  office,  who  still  knows  and 
presumes  to  say :  my  Lord — as  he  said  in  the  good  beginning  of 
his  faith  and  love.  He  also  presumes  not,  with  the  mockers, 
altogether  to  deny  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  first  even  says  only 
tn  his  heart :  It  will  yet  be..a  long  time  I  If  such  folly,  however, 
has  once  found  place  in  the  unfaithM  heart,  there  will  then  soon 
follow  the  outbreak  of  wicked  conduct ;  he  begins  with  an  evil 
falling  away,  after  the  good  beginning  has  ceased,  to  conduct 
himself  ever  more  improperly ;  fix>m  the  first  beginnings  of  evil 
a  more  rapid  advance  is  then  made,  because  the  evil  element 
was  already  in  these  beginnings.  The  first  and  most  immediate 
outbreak  of  pride  and  selfishness  is  the  beating  of  the  inferior  ser- 
vants, who  yet  before  the  Lord  are  his  fellow-servants,  t.«.,  he 
plays  the  lord  politely  and  mannerly  at  first,  but  soon  more 
roughly,  with  quarrelsome  controversy,  with  assumed  lordship, 
becomes  a  priest  and  pope  as  much  as  he  can,  causes  dispeace 
with  violence  and  injustice,  by  the  unconscionable  abuse  of  the 
power  and  calling  committed  to  him.  This  leads  him  ever 
deeper,  until,  although  calling  himself  a  servant  of  the  Lord, 
and  confessing  his  name,  he  yet  eats  and  drinks  with  the 
drunken,  the  secure  of  the  world  (ver.  38) ;  whether  it  be  in 
grossly  overt  act,  or,  as  Christ  says  at  last,  with  the  hypocrites* 
Wo  to  him  when  the  Lord  suddenly  comes.  His  severe  judg- 
ment is  denoted  in  the  words :  Si'xprofL'qaei  avrov — an  expression 
into  which  many,  as  Orotius,^  artificially  insert  the  milder  signi- 
fication :  he  will,  at  the  division  of  his  house  and  house-servants, 
in  the  separation  between  the  faithful  and  unfaithful,  cut  him  off^ 
and  separate  him ;  to  which  the  /a6/309  6r\fiei  that  follows  only 
seemingly  corresponds.  For  Six^^f^^  along  with  the  airrov 
can  only  mean  to  ctU  asunder  (as  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed,  Ex. 

« 

^  Eyen  Zeller,  in  the  Monatsblatt :    "  There  will  be  a  judicial 
division  and  separation,  such  as  admits  of  no  middle  party  1" 
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xxix.  17,  LXX.),  therefore  for  men  that  dreadfol  panishment  in 
ancient  times  corresponding  to  our  '^  quartering,"  which  occurs 
at  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29|  in  the  Chaldee^  as  also  Susanna,  ver.  59, 
(cr^ccret  fieaav)j  and  which  we  find  frequently  in  Greek  and 
Soman  writers.^  This,  then,  remains  a  dreadful  figure :  in  the 
background  already  a  type  and  beginning  of  that  punishment 
which,  laying  open  the  evil  intents  of  the  heart  (Heb.  iv«  12), 
puts  its  victim  into  the  everlasting  contradiction  of  dying,  and 
yet  not  dying,  misery ;  first  of  all,  in  reference  to  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  here  meant,  it  is  a  designation  of  the  judgment  which 
suddenly  removes  the  unfaitlifiil  serwmt,  casts  him  dovin  finom 
on  high,  and  brings  him  thoroughly  into  disgrace.' 

Mark,  chap.  xiii.  34 — 37,  gives  a  short  abridgement  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  43,  with  the  two  parables  of  the  servants^  xziv.  45 — 51, 
and  XXV.  14,  which  in  this  instance  plainly  gives  itself  to  be 
known  as  such  a  summary  of  the  main  import  (only  lode  at  the 
conclusion  of  Marie's  gospel,  chap,  xvi.,  which  sums  up  in  the 
same  way).  Hence  he  has  avOpamo^  am-oBr^fia^j  as  Matt,  xxv^ 
14,  avOptairof;  iiro&rffi&Vf  and  the  servants  in  the  plural.  The  rest 
is  easily  understood  without  special  interpretation ;  only  that  the 
porter  or  door-keeper  who  is  expressly  named,  and  the  four  night^ 
ioaicheSf  are  only  a  farther  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  this  simfJe 
representation,  which  gives  prominence  only  to  the  watching  and 
not  sleeping  (even  with  a  slight  echo  of  the  parable  of  the  virgine). 
We  have,  therefore,  in  this  instance  hardly  to  interpret  the  porter 
separately ;  at  all  events,  he  ranks  with  the  servants  who  are 
admonished  to  watch,  and  denotes  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of 
every  one  in  the  place  that  belongs  to  him,  also  as  door-keeper, 
to  ^ve  attentive  heed  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  to 
whatever  else  might  come.  Or  if  ^  to  every  one  his  work"  was 
allotted,  might  the  porter  perhaps  be  entrusted  with  that  which 
pertained  to  the  entering  into  and  departing  from  the  Church, 

1  In  both  one  and  the  same,  for  example  :  Herodotus^  of  Pythius, 
who  was  cut  asunder  at  the  command  of  Xerxes,  so  that  toe  two 
halves  were  laid  on  the  way ;  Horace^  Lat.  i.  1,  100  secori  divisit 
medium. 

^  Only  not  ''  the  divisions  by  which  the  ministerial  office  loses  its 
authority  and  power,  falls  asunder  into  dead  parts" — (Lange).  F6r 
this  servant  here  is  not  a  collective  designation  of  the  office,  bat  an 
individnal,  of  whom  many  such  are  to  be  found. 
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with  the  power  to  admit  ?'  Since,  however,  in  the  explanation, 
such  an  office  is  not  distinguished  from  the  office,  properly  speak- 
ing, of  giving  meat,  we  rather  recognise  in  Mark  only  a  varia- 
tion resulting  from  a  farther  extension  of  the  picture.  With  such 
unity  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  showing  itself  remarkably  even  in 
the  strongest  deviations  from  the  literal  word  of  Christ,  we  will 
therefore  in  simplicity  hear  his  holy  Spirit  (who  actually  watches 
for  all  servants,  and  admonishes  to  watch,  who  at  John  x.  3,  in 
another  reference  is  called  the  porter)  when  he  calls  to  us  the  last 
word :  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.  Watch  t 


SECOND  PA&ABJLE :   THE  WISE  VIBGINS. 

■ 

(Matth,  XXV.  1—13)- 

The  wisdom  in  the  former  parable  connected  with  faithfulness 
is  now  specially  represented,  as  immediately  after,  in  the  follow- 
ing parable,  tixe  faithfulness  by  itself.  Already,  at  Luke  xvi. 
8 — 12,  both  were  connected  in  suph  a  manner  as  that  Christ  ex- 
horted to  faithftdness  at  least  from  considerations  of  wisdom  or 
prudence,  so  as  not  eternally  to  perish  from  want,  and  in  the. 
time  of  reckoning  to  know  whither  to  go.  Here,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  the  virgins,  penetrating  deeper  and  disclosing  the 
heart,  is  so  viewed  as  that  all  management  of  goods  entrusted, 
all  active  performance  of  work  committed,  faUs  into  the  back- 
ground, as  compared  with  the  state  of  the  heart — that  of  going 
out  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  waiting  for  him,  watching  with  a 
patient  zeal,  which  has  regard  alone  and  entirely  to  his  marriage. 
Thus  does  this  middle  parable  stand  significantly  between  the  two 
others,  and  shows  us  the  wisdom,  only  in  so  far,  however,  as  it  not 
merely  leads  to  faithfulness,  but  also  already  proceeds  from  faith- 
fulness, and  is  one  with  it.  Kver*  13,  at  the  conclusion  (where 
the  more  extended  reading  also  quite  corresponds  to  the  sense), 
as  the  link  of  transition  to  the  following  parable,  sums  up  what 
was  said,  chap.  xxiv.  42,  36 — so  at  ver.  10  ai  ^roifioi  brings  into 

1  In  which  sense  Braane  then    explains  it  of  the  preacher  who 
baptizes  and  confirms,  the  teacher  who  oonducts  through  the  school. 

VOL.  Ill,  u 
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prominence  the  retrospect  to  ver.  44 :  the  readiness  is  the  watch- 
ing and  waiting  of  the  heart  for  him^  which  is  represented  in  the 
burning  of  the  diligently  and  carefiiUy  trimmed  and  tended 
lamps,  just  as  in  the  same  lamp  there  appears  again,  at  the  same 
time,  the  efect  of  the  wise  faithfolness,  the  life  and  actings  of 
faith,  which  are  in  that  case  certainly  not  wanting.  Finally, 
however,  and  this  is  of  great  importance  tor  the  understanding 
of  the  parable,  the  foolish  virgins  receive  by  no  means  so  severe 
a  recompense  as  the  wicked  and  unprofitable  servant,  but  are 
merely  in  this  instance  shut  outy  as  having  come  too  late ;  this 
wisdom  or  folly  here,  is  therefore  not  quite  one  and  the  same  with 
that  described  at  Matth.  vii.  24 — 27,  in  so  far  as  both  parties  in 
this  parable  are  virgins.  Again,  the  wise  virgins  are  also  not 
commended^  as  the  servants  were,  on  account  of  their  work,  tlie 
going  in  to  the  marriage  says  Iiere  enough  and  all. 

Vers.  1, 2.  So  far  Olshausen  has  rightly  seen,  that  these  virgins 
denote  more  the  passive  love  to  Clirist,  as  the  servants  more  the 
active  employment  in  his  Service,  and  that  this  distinction  repre- 
sents itself  in  different  persons,  acccording  to  the  type  of  John 
and  Peter,  Mary  and  Martha.  But  what  he  has  not  failed  to 
remark,  we  would  lay  a  stronger  emphasis  upon,  as  the  principal 
sense,  which  only  includes  such  an  application,  namely,  that 
virgins  and  servants  are  the  same  persons  viewed  in  different  sides. 
The  inner  side,  that  namely  of  the  disposition  of  heart  which  lies 
at  the  foundation,  remains,  in  all,  the  passive  watching  and  wait- 
ing of  the  attached  heart ;  the  outer  side,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
appears  in  the  revelation  made  by  the  separating  judgment,  is  the 
exercise  and  profitable  employment  by  the  servants  of  the  power 
and  gifts  which  they  have  received.  The  many-sidedness,  resem- 
bling the  play  of  colours  in  a  diamond,  belonging  particulariy  to 
this  last  trilogy  of  parables,  in  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  dis- 
courses, the  parabolic  wisdom  of  Christ  completes  itself,^  is  meant 
to  say  and  hint  much  on  all  sides,  and  is  far  from  being  exhausted 
by  a  single  acknowledged  reference.  Thus  has  Christ  (as  C. 
H.  Rieger  rightly  sees)  first  of  all,  at  chap.  xxiv.  vers.  8,  39, 
announced  the  general  security  of  the  great  mass,  such  as  he  vrill 

^  Which  only  unfold  their  entire  meaning  in  their  eonneetionf  there- 
fore, already  on  this  accoant,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
Evangelist  who  has  thus  put  them  together. 
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find  at  his  coming,  then  vers.  45 — 51  chiefly  the  corruption  and 
falling  away  of  those  who  are  teachers  in  his  church|  now,  how- 
ever, he  predicts  also  the  becoming  remiss  and  remaining  behind 
of  the  noblest  soulsy  who  have  joined  themselves  to  the  bride. 
Yet  this  also  is  only  an  accompanying  accessary  sense,  for  the 
ten  virgins  comprehend  the  entire  Church  of  Christ,  actually 
entered  upon  its  divine  calling.  Hien  shall  the  kingdom  of 
keaveti  be  like — ^when  the  Lord  and  bridegroom  comes,  the  state 
of  this  Church,  which  is  called  to  him  as  bride  will  so  mani* 
fest  itself  as  that  not  all  who  belong  to  it  have  in  entire 
faithfulness  wisely  prepared  themselves.  Therefore  more  ex- 
actly :  first  the  state  of  the  world  in  general,  then  the  state 
of  the  outward  church  in  which  the  evil  servants  create  dis- 
turbance and  confiision,  finally,  even  the  divided  state  of  the 
inner  true  Church;  for  the  foolish  virgins,  who  remain  without, 
are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  with  the  evil  servants  who 
are  cut  asunder.  7%^  kingdom  of  heaven :  the  collective  com- 
pany  of  those  in  whom  it  more  or  less  sabsists  upon  earth,  who 
know  that  they  are  called  thereto  and  wait  for  its  appearing. 
Ten  is  in  general  the  number  denoting  completeness  (as  also  in 
the  ten  servants,  Luke  xix.  13),  according  to  the  Jewish  ordi- 
nance ten  persons  formed  a  Passover-family,  then  also  a  church, 
assembly  or  ^,>  in  like  manner,  at  a  marriage,  at  least  ten 

bridesmaids  were  appointed.  Therefore  these  ten  here  together 
are  the  Church,  their  relation  to  the  bride  in  this  marriage  is 
precisely  such  as  was  said  already,  at  chap,  xxii.,  of  the  guests. 
Every  Church  which  belongs  to  the  great  Church  is  also,  on  its 
part,  a  virgin  presented  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  xi.  2.)  Accordingly  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  besides  the  application  to  individual  souls, 
which  retains  its  truth  in  the  first  place,  there  are  indicated  in  the 
prophetic  background  of  the  rore  ofioitodriceTai,  (in  which  may  lie 
many  things  now'unknown)  difierent  cAurcA««,  whose  predominant 
character  in  their  relation  toChrist  (as  in  those  in  the  Apocalypse), 
will  at  last  so  represent  itself.^     Finally,  when  one  looks  back  to 

^  Only  that  we  are  not  to  take  this  sense,  which  applies  to  collective 
bodies,  congregations,  churches,  also  peoples  and  nationalities,  as  the 
plun,  first,  and  direct  sense,  as  many  do  (comp.  Zellcr's  Monatsbl. 
1837,  No.  10),  on  the  ground  that  prophets  and  apostles  (2  Cor.  xi.  2) 
always  use  the  word  virgin  only  in  this  sense.     Here  in  the  parable  of 

U2     . 
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Ps,  xlv.  14,  15y  understood  in  a  different  way  certainly  from 
that  of  the  present  exegesis,  it  may  appear  that  the  bride,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  is  Israel  at  last  restored,  while  these  virgins 
are  the  nations  joined  to  it,  t.e.,  Chnrches  out  of  the  heathen 
world. 

Something  to  this  effect  is  probably  meant  by  the  reading  (not 
to  be  despised  when  viewed  at  least  as  bearing  witness  to  an 
earlier  interpretation),  which  adds  at  ver,  1 :  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride.^  In  the  parable  this  signifies,  first  of  all, 
that  they  betook  themselves  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  there,  as 
belonging  to  her,  to  wait  until  they  were  fetched  away  by  the 
bridegroom,  for  such  was  the  custom  which  lies  at  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  entire  parable ;  late  in  the  evening,  not  indeed  till 
in  the  night,  the  bridegroom  came  with  his  firiends  (see  on 
Matth.  ix.  15)  to  conduct  the  bride  with  her  virgins  in  the  festal 
procession  with  torches  to  the  nuptial  supper.  This,  in  its  entire 
scope  and  aim,  is  what  is  meant  already  by  the  €49  airdimfa-iv 
rov  vvfi<f)ioVf  that  they  go  out  from  their  houses  in  order  to 
assemble  around  the  bride ;  this  first  going  out  is  by  no  means  a 
prolepsis  of  the  subsequent  one  at  ver.  6,  as  if  it  were  only  meant 
here :  they  would  go  out  to  meet  him,  they  made  preparation  for 
this — but  they  were  in  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  the  airdv- 
T7)ais  or  preparation,  the  waiting  for  the  coming  one  took  place.' 
And  when  now  he  came,  it  was  said  again  differently  :  Go  ye 
out  to  meet  him !  But  what  is  the  signification  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances f  The  first  going  out  is  the  going  out  from  the  world 
and  firom  self,  whereby  they  become  virgins  belonging  to  the 
bride ;  the  second  is  the  last  joyous  readiness  which  meets  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Whether  precisely  that  going  out  firom 
Babylon  required  by  many,  in  particular  ^^  out  of  a  false  Baby- 
lonish union  "  (as  the  cry  is  now,  with  which  Father  Zeller 


Christ,  all  that  is  said  of  the  virgins  applies  undeniably  in  the  first 
place  to  individual  persons,  and  only  in  comparison  with  them  to  col- 
lective bodies. 

1  Not  merely  in  the  strongly  interpolated  Cod.  D.,  but  also  Yulg. 
sponeo  et  eponsas^  even  the  significant  Syrian  Pescbito  M^nh  IHIM v 

'  They  did  not,  therefore,  fall  asleep  by  the  way  on  the  street. 
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almost  agrees) — we  leave  entirely  aside ;  the  text  contains  no- 
thing of  this,  and  is  rather,  according  to  chap.  xxiv.  26,  to  be 
kept  free  from  all  sach  outward  dealing  with  its  profound  mean- 
ing. This,  however,  is  farther  to  be  well  observed :  both  parties 
are  virgins  before  Christ,  not  merely  before  the  world,  there  is 
among  them  no  hjrpocrite  or  whore  (whom  one  does  not  take 
for  a  bride's  maid)  ;  they  all  go  out,  all  go  to  meet,  and  that 
not  as  the  present  time  drives  us  all,  even  the  strangers  and 
whores  without,  against  their  will  towards  the  coming  one,  but 
they  go  out  with  a  good  foundation  and  beginning  of  their  own 
will,  faith,  and  mind  turned  to  the  bridegroom.  Both  parties 
wait  for — ^^  an  improvement  in  the  world  f  That  is  not  enough  I 
They  go  out  to  meet  not  a  pseudo-Messiah  of  the  political  king- 
dom of  heaven,  as  at  present  the  Jews  who  cry  for  emancipation 
in  order  to  unity  with  Christendom  without  Christ— not  "  the 
ideal  bridegroomi  who  at  length  celebrates  his  nuptial  festival 
upon  earth  in  a  purified  system  of  doctrine,  and  in  general  vir- 
tue"— ^but  as  it  quite  simply  stands  in  the  text,  the  bridegroom^ 
the  true  and  genuine  bridegroom.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  this 
instance  agree  with  V.  Meyer's  interpretation  of  the  parable 
(Blatter  fur  hoh.  Wahrh.  vii.  247),  which  indeed,  in  the  ex- 
tended application,  expresses  much  that  is  profound,  striking, 
and  in  itself  true,  but  which,  by  a  false  exegesis,  departs  from  the 
essentially  narrower  ftmdamental  sense  of  the  whole.  These  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  societies  are  virgins :  in  order  to  this  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  ^^  do  not  stand  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion  against 
the  one  true  God,  which  the  Scripture  calls  whoredom,  and  that 
they  all  outwardly  maintain  a  virtuous  walk,  or  even,  at  least, 
preach  it'' — ^but  they  are  also  not  disloyal  to  Christ,  the  Lord  and 
Head  of  His  Church,  the  bridegroom.  For  even  that  wicked  ser- 
vant, the  hypocrite,  said,  "  My  Lord  " — but  these  virgins  are  com- 
pletely parallel  with  those  who,  afterwards  at  Ver.  24,  are  called 
his  oion  servants,  each  of  whom  actually  received  and  took  hid 
talent  of  grace  from  the  Lord,  and  also  did  not  throw  it  away, 
but  only  did  not  faithfully  and  diligently  enough  trade  with  it 
Nothing  is  here  said  of  Christians  or  Christian  Churches  which 
are  fallen  away ;  these,  however  much  or  little  they  may  still 
retain  of  his  name  and  confession,  yet,  before  the  Lord,  belong 
to  the  heathen  and  the  children  of  this  world.    Therefore  the 
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foolish  virgins  are  certainly  not  those  who  ^^  demean  themselves 
coyly  towards  him  who  calls  himself  the  bridegroom  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  soul^  whose  love  to  him  and  desire  for  onion  with  him 
is  likewise  idolatry^  Jesulatry/'  Not  those  who  inwardly  pay 
homage  to  ^^  Astarte  together  with  Baal,  the  moon-goddess  of  false 
philosophy,  who  therefore  neither  practically  nor  theoretically 
bear  with  justice  the  name  of  virgins  " — these  are  jmt  on  this  ae- 
count  not  foolish  virgins,  for  Christ  gives  the  name  to  them  not 
without  justice.  But  they  are  those  who  on  the  whole  have  con- 
tinued in  the  true  doctrine,  and  still  more — who  have  not  merely 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  also  a  waiting  and  preparation  for 
him  in  its  beginning,  also  lamps  burning  with  the  oil  of  the 
Spirit,  also  an  inner  life  kindled  fix>m  above.  One  may  work 
diligently  as  a  servant  or  maid  on  the  field  and  at  the  mill,  ¥rith- 
out  being  so  coarse  as  the  evil  servant,  and  yet  not  even  be  a 
foolish  virgin :  this  name  always  signifies  much,  although  of 
course  it  does  not  apply  to  the  foolish  ones  in  the  entire  unmixed 
emphasis  in  which  it  is  used  at  Bev.  xiv.  4. — ^The  article  koX 
ai  irevre  fuopal  now,  in  the  first  place,  brings  forward  these 
foolish  ones  as  a  warning  principal  figure  in  the  parable,  but 
will  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  say  :  Even  of  the  ten  virgins 
there  were  only  five  wise,  the  other  five  were,  alas,  all  foolish  t 
Whether  in  this  halving  number  a  precisely  corresponding  truth 
is  to  be  sought — ^to  this  we  venture,  with  Pfenninger,  to  answer : 
^'  One  should  almost  think  so." 

Vers.  3,  4.  That  the  XafMvdSei  cannot  signify  lamps,  exactly 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  term,  but  the  ancient 
torches,  chiefly  marriage-torches,  which  at  the  same  time  were 
lamps,^  we  indeed  believe,  although  we  do  not  hold  it  to  be 
decided  and  important.  At  all  events  we  admit  that  Winer  is 
right  in  maintaining  that  Jahn  unjustly  applies  to  our  parable 
the  later  custom  of  bearing  wooden  staves  with  a  vessel  of  oil 
above.  And  what  is  very  important,  the  arfyeta  are  certainly 
not  these  bowls  of  oil  which  were  on  the  torches  themselves,  but 
(as  already  the  parallel  avrSv  at  the  vessels  and  lamps,  and  the 
/lerd  shows)  a  special  supply  by  way  of  precaution,  so  as  to  be 

^  So  that  the  bowl  of  oil  with  the  wick  was  somehow  fastened  to  the 
stick  above. 
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able  to  fill  again :  to  erase  this  feature  of  the  picture,  is  to  take 
away  the  principal  feature.  The  virgins  have  all  not  merely 
lamps,  all  too  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  so  that  these  bum  for  the 
present ;  consequently  the  ancient  interpretation  (already  com- 
bated by  Calvin)  which  finds  here  only  the  empty  appearance^  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  preaching  founded  upon  Uiat  interpretation 
concerning  dead  fidth,  lamps  without  oil,  or  even  without  flame, 
is  a  perversion  of  this  text,  and  passes  by  the  warning  of  Christ, 
which  reaches  much  deeper.^  Again :  foolish  virgins  are  not 
hypocrites  or  false  Christians,  who  have  the  form  of  godliness 
altogether  without  the  substance — not  ^^  such  as  carry  in  their 
hands  only  the  hollow,  diy  vessel  of  their  selfishness,"  For 
their  lamps  also  bum,  nay  they  bum  long^  even  to  the  last  late 
moment,  were  therefore  perhaps  at  first,  so  copiously  filled  that, 
just  for  this  reason,  no  &rther  stock  seemed  to  be  necessary* 
They  thought :  *^  It  bums  at  first,  and  that  clearly  enough,  so 
that  it  will  certainly  8u£Sce."  Here  lies  the  critical  point  of 
diffBrence  and  nowhere  else ;  Calvin  hits  it  when  he  says :  in  eo 
vertitur  summa  parabolas,  quod  non  satis  est  ad  ofBcium  semel 
aodnctos/iiMM  et  paratos,  nisi  ad  finem  usque  dnremus.  Com* 
pare  in  general  Luke  xiii.  24.  What  are  the  lampef  The 
hearts  that  are  turned  towards,  prepared,  waiting  for,  the 
heavenly  treasure,  the  joyful  supper,  the  king  of  the  feast, 
the  bridegroom.  They  bum  with  the  flame  of  spiritual  life^ 
illuminated  and  kindled  by  God.  Oil  also  is  not  altogether 
wanting  to  the  foolish  virgins,  their  lamps  have  rather  such 
abundant  measure  of  it  that  they  have  thereby  become  secure : 
according  to  the  general  symbology  of  the  Scripture,  this  is  the 
Holy  l^rit  who  nourishes  the  flame  of  life  in  the  heart,  which 

^  As  in  a  certain  sermon,  for  example,  it  is  expressed  thus :  *^  Who 
carry  the  lamp  of  Christianity  in  their  hands,  but  the  l^ht  is  want- 
ing I"  As  Ldssers  Fisher  (1845  Nr.  47]  says  against  the  text: 
**they  have  only  the  dry  lamp  I"  In  that  case  Christ  would  certainly 
not  have  pat  five  against  five,  or  ten  against  ten.  We  cannot  under- 
8tand  how  for  example  Jul.  MUller  (Deutsche  Zeitchr.  1856,  p.  72), 
should  again  find  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  burning  lamps  with- 
out  a  supply  of  oil,  of  the  "  outwaid  profession,''  to  be  "  more  natural." 
Assuredly,  the  lamps  are  not  merely  ^*  forms  of  faith  " — these  virgins 
of  the  Bridegroom  not  merely  ^*  dead  members  of  the  church,  destitute 
of  the  Spirit,"  as  even  Lange  enigmatically  maintains. 
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without  him  holdfl  merely  a  dry,  extinguished  wick  in  the  bowl. 
And  now,  what  are  the  special  vessels  in  addition,  the  supply  of 
oil  in  them  over  and  above  what  consumes  itself  in  the  lamp, 
from  one  moment  to  the  other  f  One  may  speak  of  this  with  all 
sorts  of  words,  if  one  only  means,  understands,  and  has,  the 
secret  thing  which  it .  is  hard  to  put  into  words.  V.  Meyer^s 
note :  ^'  Understand  here  the  right  measure  of  faith,  the  inward 
anointing  of  the  Spirit,  the  true  wisdom  " — ^is  we  think  so  fiir 
quite  right,  only,  again  not  the  further  antithesis :  ^'  as  opposed 
to  outward  ecclesiastical  or  moral  character,"  &c*  For  the  lamp 
of  the  foolish  virgins,  which  bums  even  to  the  last,  is  more  than 
this  outward  character ;  thus  the  warning  would  fail  to  hit  pre- 
cisely those  who  are  warned,  who  joyfully  say :  My  lamp  bums 
indeed  most  brightly  I  If  the  lamp  is  my  heart,  as  before  said, 
then  the  vessel  containing  the  additional  supply  is  my  whole  re- 
maining personality,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  iv.  7),  which 
also  must  be  well  famished  with  oil,  sanctified  throughout,  in 
order  that  from  thence  a  cx)nstant  influx  may  come  into  the 
weak  heart,  in  which  the  oil  bums  itself  away  by  the  flame.  The 
taking  the  oil  witli  them  in  the  vessels,  prudently  collecting  it  and 
lajring  it  up,  corresponds  in  a  certain  measure  to  the  faithful 
trading  and  making  profit  on  the  part  of  the  servants  afterwards, 
as  oil  and  flame  are  what  is  given  by  the  Lord ;  those  and  those 
only  take  oil  with  them  who  allow  to  be  given  to  them  ever  anew 
in  addition  to,  and  besides,  that  which  they  have,  who  toateh  so 
that  their  flame  may  not  go  out,  so  as  to  give  diligence  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure  (2  Pet.  i.  10).  Whose  lamp  goes 
not  out  even  during  the  night.  (Prov.  xxxi.  18).  The  five  wise 
virgins,  in  their  simplicity  which  did  not  thus  severely  test  their 
companions,  have  not  known  and  admonished  the  foolish  ones, 
but  the  coming  of  the  Lord  will  discover  them,  and  put  them  to 
shame.  *•  We  must  call  it  virgin  folly y  folly  of  the  children  of 
light  in  their  generation,  when  believing  souls  let  themselves 
be  satisfied  with  the  first  tasting  of  the  good  Word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  when  they  deem  it  sufficient 
to  possess  within  them  some  light,  and  some  fire  of  love  for  to- 
day, but  are  regardless  of  more  abundant  gain,  in  order  to  the 
strengthening  and  growth  of  their  inward  man.''  (Feldhoff*.) 
Ver.  5 — 7.  That  the  bridegroom  will  delay^  and  let  himself  be 
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waited  for  longer  tlum  was  at  first  tiiought,  Chxist  now  sayd 
openly,  as  at  chup.  xxiv.  48  he  had  akeady  hinted  this;  th^ 
error  of  the  virgins  now,  however,  was  the  opposite  of  the 
thoughts  of  that  evil  servant.  He  thought :  My  Lord  comes  not 
for  a  long  time  yet  I  But  these :  The  bridegroom  will  certainly 
not  let  us  wait  long  for  him  I  Thus  those  who  expected  him 
too  soon,  and  those  who  expected  him  too  late,  fall  both  into  a 
nearly  similar  fate,  when  now  he  comes  to  both  unexpectedly.^ 
They  were  wrong  in  their  calculation,  he  remained  away  when 
the  lamps  burned  most  brightly,  and  when  every  footstep  was 
joyfully  listened  to:  this  alas  had  an  ill  efiect  upon  the  en^ 
tire  Church  of  the  faithful,  and  yet  was  necessary  as  a  trial 
in  order  to  their  separation.  They  all  became  drowsy,  o/Z 
even  actually  slept,  the  wise  as  well :  that  is  indeed  the  true 
midnight,  when  those  also  who  should  be  watehing  are  asleep. 
Wesley  in  vain  tries  to  escape  by  the  artificial  false  rendering : 
they  were  all  "easy  and  quiet,"  the  wise  enjoyed  a  true,  the 
foolish  a  false  peace  I  True,  if  it  were  said :  The  one  slept 
through  carelessness,  the  others  through  confidence  in  their 
preparation — ^there  lies  in  this  a  truth,  but  yet  the  sleeping  of 
the  wise  virgins  remains  a  weakness.  "  This  is  the  last  trial  of 
the  virgins,  in  which  they  could  not  stand  of  themselves ;  yet  we 
see  that  the  wise  virgins  are  kept  also  during  their  slumbering, 
and  their  oil-vessels  no  one  dare  take  from  them,  Christ  watches 
over  them  with  his  compassion,  the  keeper  of  Israel  slumbers  liot 
nor  sleeps"  (V.  Meyer).  Their  weakness  is  not  judged  so  as  to 
make  them  ashamed,  for  ^^  there  certainly  remains  a  difierence 
between  the  sleep  of  the  wise,  and  that  of  the  foolish  virgins** — 
as  Lisco  says,  and  Cant.  v.  2  shadows  forth.  Quite  well,  and 
naively  the  Berlenburger  Bible  says:  "They  were  also  not 
without  nature.  But  they  knew  that  a  drowsiness  was  in  their 
nature,  and  therefore  provided  themselves  well  with  oil,  so  that 
notwithstanding  all  would  be  ready,  just  as  people  are  wont  in 
the  night  to  keep  the  tinder-box  and  everything  in  readiness, 

^  Zeller :  The  delay  was  not  objective,  it  was  no  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Bridegroom,  who  wisely  allows  the  night  of  judgments  to  come 
beforehand ;  it  was  only  sabjectively,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virgins,  a 
delay.  How  are  the  pleasant  and  speedy  expectations  of  marriage 
then  deceived ! 
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whereby  they  may  at  once  strike  a  light**  They  had  perhapfl^ 
just  before,  again  paid  attention  to  their  lamps,  and  given  them 
a  copious  supply  of  oil  (which  almost  follows  from  ver.  9,  where 
their  vessels  also  have  no  more  left),  while  the  foolish,  already 
carelessly  slumbering,  no  longer  observed  the  good  example  of 
the  wise,  so  as  to  be  reminded  of  their  duty.  Therefore  the 
readiness  of  the  wise  virgins  is  reckoned  to  them  as  an  entire 
watchingj  notwithstanding  of  the  intervening  slumber;  for  a  man 
watches  as  much  as  he  can  when  he  has  made  provision  for  the 
possibility  of  his  sleeping. 

He  who  will  come  as  a  thief,  comes  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bridegroom,  ever  in  the  night,  at  an  hour  when  one  thinks  not 
But  whence  now  is  the  ery  of  his  coming  (oomp.  in  another 
reference,  1  Thess.  iv.  16),  since  all  are  asleep  t  Christ  here  ac* 
tuaUy  hints  that,  although  the  general  predominating  state  may 
be  called  a  sleeping,  he  will  yet  graciously  see  to  there  being  in- 
dividual watchers  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  5 — 7),  who 
sleep  not ;  for  it  will  not  do  to  understand  merely  ^  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  because  he  must  still  have  human  heralds.  This  voice 
says  plainly :  The  bridegroom  I  and  that  with  a  Behold!  as  yet 
ere  he  actually  comet^  ver.  10.^  Upon  this  awakening  eaU  the 
virgins  again,  all  rise  up,  there  is  a  great  general  conunotion 
among  all  ^'  believers,"  they  even  aU  trim  their  lamps,  every  one 
as  well  as  he  can.'  The  foolish,  therefore,  began  again  to  become 
wise ;  they  were  never  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
bridegroom  is  to  be  received,  and  the  will  is  present  with  them — 
ah,  how  gladly  would  they  be  in  the  same  case  with  the  others  I 
But  the  cleaning  of  the  wick  alone'  will  not  avail,  if  at  the  d^ 
cisive  hour  there  begins  to  be  a  want  of  oil. 

Vers.  8,  9.  How  sad  at  this  hour  to  hear  along  with  the 
others,  as  a  virgin  called  and  come  thus  far  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, that  now  the  bridegroom  comes — ^to  arise  with  them  in  the 
first  moment  of  joy,  when  every  door  flies  open — ^to  take  the  yet 
bunung  lamp  in  good  confidence,  to  begin  to  trim  it  for  the  festal 

^  We  have  already  before  expressed  cor  opinion  as  to  how  far  Olshau- 
sen  is  justified  in  calling  to  mind  here  the  ivp»p6sj  Mark  xiii.  34. 

^  The  rest  of  the  world  and  psendo-ohristendom  sleep  quietly  on. 

3  Or,  besides,  **  arranging  the  garlands  around  the  lamps,"  as  Braune 
ingeniously  adds. 
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reception — and  nowy  even  now  in  the  moment  which  is  to  bring 
the  fimit  and  reward  of  all  the  previons  waiting  and  preparing^ 
suddenly  to  perceiye  with  horror  that  the  lamp  is  gone  out !  Yes,  if 
the  Lord  wonid  bnt  come  at  once  to  fetch  us,  when  our  lamp  is  first 
lighted,  when  the  first  love  bums  most  brightly  and  ardently  ! 
But  he  will  delay,  and  then  surprise  us.  Now,  thou  prayest  fisr- 
vently :  O  my  soul,  be  not  weary,  so  that  he  may  find  thee 
watching  and  praying.  Now,  the  flame  bums,  but  consider  that 
the  good  oil  also  is  therewith  being  consumed,  and  have  a  care 
far  the  supply,  that  thou  mayest  have  when  it  is  needed.  What 
is  necessary  is  not  merely  at  one  time  to  love  his  appearing^  and 
afterwards  to  be  therewith  content,  but  to  wait  and  hasten  with 
all  earnestness  to  meet  his  coming.  The  decisive  moment  at  the 
last  (ver.  8),  makes  the  great  want  manifest,  the  ground  of  which 
was  already  present  in  the  folly  fifom  the  first.  Then,  indeed,  in 
the  extremity,  one  lays  hold  on  his  next  neighbour,  and  entreats 
him :  Help  me  in  with  you,  give  me  somewhat  of  your  excellent 
preparation  I  But,  theny  no  soul  can  communicate  to  another, 
none  can  have  more  than  it  needs  for  itself,  to  stand  with  iU 
entire  preparation.  ^'  There  might  not  be  enough  for  us  and 
you**— or  fjuprtnej  ^^^tiMi  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^7  ^^  be  insufficient — ^under- 
stand  before :  **  We  can  give  nothing  I"  The  wise  are  at  once 
wakened  up,  are  again  truly  wise,  so  as,  with  good  intention,  and 
in  true  zeal,  to  avmd  all  delay.^  They  direct  them  rather  to  the 
tradere  or  sellers  of  oil,  if  they  yet  found  time  for  this.  Is  this  an 
idle  feature  in  the  picture  and  without  significance  t  Hardly  so^ 
and  just  because  it  comes  thus  strikingly  into  prominence.  Is  it  a 
well-meant  but  false  advice,  which  is  here  put  by  Christ  into  the 
mouth  of  the  wise  virgins  t'  This  also  contradicts  our  feeling — 
stiU  more,  however,  to  suppose,  that  it  were  a  mockery  of  the  poor 
feohsh  ones  from  the  mouth  of  their  modest  loving  associates,  as 
even  Luther  says :  Thus  must  it  happen,  justi  ridebunt  in  in- 

^  '*  Had  the  wise  virgins  watched" — says  Meyer  well — "  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  able  to  give  a  supply  to  the  others."  Namelv,  in 
the  time  before,  instead  of  sleeping ;  bnt  then  the  foolish  must  like- 
wise, in  order  to  this,  have  been  watchful  and  wise. 

2  "  Why  do  they  not  cry  to  the  Bridegroom  ?  Why  do  they  run  to 
men  for  oil?"  So  preaches  Luther  on  this,  and  compares  Luke  xvi. 
24  the  crying  to  Abraham,  but  he  forgets  that  it  is  here  not  a  folly  of 
the  foolish  but  a  counsel  of  the  wise. 
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teritu  impioram — or  more  gently  with  Calvin :  Non  admonitio 
est  sed  exprobratio.  Fuit  antehac  emendi  tempos,  qtiod  a 
vobis  negligi  non  oportuit.  This  is,  indeed,  alas !  implied,  only 
that  those  who  give  the  counsel  do  not  precisely  thus  mean  it. 
At  all  events  it  remains  true,  what  Calvin  also  must  go  on  to 
say :  prostabat  enim  tunc  oleum  venale,  t.«.,  there  were  and  are 
actually  traders  from  whom  this  oil  may  be  had.  According  to 
Bey.  iii.  18  one  can  buy  pure  gold,  white  raiment,  eye-salve,  all 
that  one  requires  for  Christ,  only  from  Christ  himself;  the  sellers 
here  must  therefore  indeed  be  his  servants,  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed for  this,  only  not  exactly  as  Olshausen  strangely  enough 
expresses  it — ^  the  holy  Scripture  and  its  authors.*'  We  say, 
instead  of  this :  Prophets  and  apostles,  witnesses  and  stewards  of 
God,  in  the  most  general  sense.  (Comp.  Rev.  xi.  4,  according 
to  Zech.  iv.  11 — 14.)  We  understand  Christ  as  meaning  to  say, 
by  this  feature  of  the  picture,  these  two  things :  first,  for  the 
time  of  preparation,  to  direct  to  the  ^^  hearing  and  learning  and 
receiving,  through  the  ordinary  means  and  persons  (according 
to  Zeller)  ;^  then,  however,  to  give  the  warning  that  at  last  to 
take  this  course  will  be  very  uncertain,  if  not  impossible.  Just 
as  before  there  were  watchers,  although  all  slept,  so  now  there 
are  sellers^  although  as  a  rule  no  one  can  any  longer  give  to 
another.' 

Ver.  10 — 12.  Here  there  He  hid,  in  general,  prophetic  hints 
which  the  future  alone  will  unseal.  The  time  of  the  marriage  is 
denoted  Bev.  xix.  6 — 9.  The  foolish  virgins  have  yet  become 
wise,  and  actually  go  hence  to  buy,  the  best  and  only  thing  they 
can  do,  certainly  better  than  with  lamp  extinguished  to  go  to 
meet  the  bridegroom.  But  it  is  too  late ;  not  an  hour,  not  a 
minute  does  the  coming  one  now  wait  for  those  who  had  long 

^  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  find  in  this  feature  of  the  parable 
an  argument  for  a  special,  nay  even  a  paid,  office  of  teacher  in  the 
chardb  (as  Alford). 

'  But — buy  in  good  time  foranother  reason.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  ^*  the  right  good  lamp-oil  becomes  very  rare,  the  illnminati  have 
confiscated  it  for  their  phosphorus."  Stillings  Heimweh  iv.  438. 
Similarly  Zeller  speaks  of  the  gas-lights  of  illamination  and  enlighten- 
ment set  up  from  beneath,  which  lead  many  to  mistake  the  night 
for  the  clear  day ;  persons  thus  misled,  however,  are  outside  of  the 
parable. 
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enough  time  for  preparation.  So  the  words  appear  to  run ;  if, 
however^  we  read  quite  exactly,  it  is  only  said :  and  they  that 
were  ready  went  in  with  him — in  like  manner  again  only :  at 
last  came  also  the  other  virgins — they  are  not  said  to  be  five  in 
number,  nay  the  rejected  ones  are  not  even  now  any  longer 
called  foolish,  because  they  went  to  buy  oil.  There  remains, 
therefore,  a  slight,  very  concealed,  hope  that  one,  perhaps,  of  tlie 
foolish  virgins  had  recovered  in  time  what  was  neglected  ;^  upon 
this,  however,  no  one  is  to  rely,  for  the  coming  too  late  after  the 
door  has  been  shut  is  fearful  enough.  This  sentence  is  expressed 
in  words  which  are  meant  to  bring  to  mind  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  yet  it  is  not  the  same.  The  saying  Lard,  Lordy  of  the 
virgins  is  not  so  bad  as  that  which  we  find  there,  for  here  they 
entreat  humbly,  there  they  adjure  in  an  insolent  question.  Also 
the  answer  I  know  you  nott  is  evidently  milder  than  there :  1 
never  knew  you  !  which  indeed  cannot  be  said  to  the  vir^ns  who 
at  one  time  were  ready.  Therefore  also  they  are  far  from  re^ 
ceiving  the  curse  which  follows  afterwards  at  ver.  41,  not  even  a 
sentence  such  as  the  servant  ver.  30,  or  chap.  xxiv.  51.  They 
are  left  behind,  and  are  come  too  late,  only /or  this  time,  which 
must  certainly  be  always  a  source  of  sorrow  to  those  who  already 
waited  for  the  bridegroom.  When  Stilling  says :  ^'  I  think  the 
bridegroom  will  let  himself  be  entreated  when  once  the  sun 
shines  over  all  hills,'^ — we  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  think  that 
a  farther  hope  as  regards  the  last  end  must  remain  for  awakened 
and  pardoned  ones,  who  are  not  entirely  fallen  away,  but  protest 
against  the  error  which  means  still  more  than  this,  and  which 
betrays  itself  behind  ^^all  hills.*'  For  chap.  xxv.  46  is  the  last 
decision,  after  which  no  sunbeam  any  longer  remains  behind  the 
hill.  We  are  also  at  one  with  FeldhofF'  in  this,  that  Luke  xiii. 
25 — 28  is  something  different;  when  the  householder  is  arisen 
(not  as  Luke  xii.  36)  and  the  evUrdoers  eome  not  into  the  iingdofn 

^  One  may  certainly  (as  Zeller)  understand  this  form  of  expression 
only  to  the  effect  that  it  is  meant  to  indicate,  how  it  was  not  their  wis* 
dom  bat  their  readiness  that  brought  them  in.  This,  however,  is  not 
enough,  because  in  the  entire  passage  wise  and  ready  are  reckoned  the 
same. 

<  Evangelische  Zeugnisse  aus  dem  Wnpperthale  (Barmen  1832),  in 
a  sermon  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
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of  God.  All  these  discounes  of  Christ,  sounding  so  macfa  afike 
tiiot  they  insensibly  mix  with  each  other,  are  yet  chaFacteriaed 
by  well-weighed  differences*  which  a  true  prophetic  theology  may 
forecast,  and  which  the  fulfilment  will  clearly  demonstrate.  Only 
we  ought  |HXsliminarily  to  read  and  acknowledge  so  much, 
namely,  that  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  the  Lord  <^the  ser- 
vants, is  not  yet  the  last  advent  of  the  worid-judge. 


THIRD   PAS^VBLE:   THE  FAITHFUL   SSBYANTS. 

(Matth.  XXV.  U— 30,  [Luke  xix.  12—27.]) 

We  preachers,  almost  all  of  us,  do  not  enough  imitate  in  our 
office  the  highest  wisdom  of  our  Master,  but  are  ever  too  indolent 
or  too  fastidious  to  let  ourselves  be  taught  by  his  Spirit  the 
coelestium  similitudines  ex  humanis,  in  order  to  our  preaching  by 
parable  to  the  people.  Many  acknowledge,  indeed,  the  recorded 
parables  of  the  Master,  but  do  not  themselves  venture  a  step 
farther  on  this  way ;  many  think  they  have  nothing  better  to  do 
with  these  parables  than  to  distil  them  into  a  purely  abstract 
essence,  in  order  that  they  may  become  worthy  of  the  pulpit. 
We  ou^t,  indeed,  to  interpret  them  for  ourselves  and  others,  with 
a  dbtinct  ^'  that  is"  for  the  principal  features  in  them— this  our 
Master  also  teaches  us ;  but  then^  only  the  experience  acquired 
through  His  Spirit  first  proves  to  us,  that  parable  and  interpre- 
tation together  open  up  a  sphere  of  inexhaustible  meaning,  of 
never  finished  application.  Such  is  and  remains  the  wondrous 
nature  of  the  parable  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
Christ  has  drawn  forth  into  light  firom  the  recesses  of  nature,  and 
the  secrets  of  human  life,  precisely  there  where  the  common  eye 
saw  only  what  was  vulgar  and  common-place. 

What  is  more  common-place  than  the  trafficking  and  acquiring 
gain  in  human  commerce,  corresponding  to  the  sowing  and 
reaping  in  nature,  (see  here  ver.  24),  the  making  money,  which 
so  many  call  their  sole  impelling  principle  of  life  t  Christ  does 
not  shrink  firom  the  contamination  which  avarice,  selfishness, 
and  sin  had,  even  at  that  time,  made  to  cleave  to  this,  he  is  not 
thereby  deterred,  but  rather  induced,  to  place  in  opposition  to  this 
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earthly  pradence  and  fiiithAiIiiess,  bis  heavenl j  counsel :  Fiveaffe 
ieaXol  rpam^rai.  Already  at  Luke  xix.y  he  had  spoken  a  quite 
similar  parable,  but  so  iiir  are  we  from  the  opinion  that  Christ 
can  have  spoken  this  only  once,  either  here  or  there,  that  we 
rather  think  he  had  already  spoken  before,  at  Luke  xix.  12,  the 
saying  which  he  here  repeats  shortly  before  his  departure.  As 
in  that  place  the  parable  is  strictly  connected  with  the  context, 
ver.  11  and  ver.  28,  so  here  it  stands  in  the  same  close  connec- 
tion, in  order  to  explain  the  prophetical  evdeciSj  chap.  xxiy.  29,  by 
a  subsequent  furi,  -xpovov  iroKuv  (ver.  19).  Those  features  which 
are  added  in  the  first  representation  by  Luke,  in  particular  the 
side  glance,  there  interwoven  and  here  omitted,  at  the  judgment 
on  the  citizens  who  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them,  we 
will  leave  to  our  interpretation  of  Luke,  and  now  only  consider 
what,  as  an  explanatory  parallel,  immediately  belongs  to  the 
second  representation. 

Vers.  14,  15.  There  is  something  wanting  here  to  correspond 
to  the  AoTtepy  which  many,  according  to  chap.  xxiv.  37,  would 
supply  as  follows :  auro^  ianu  rj  irapovaia  rov  viov  roO  avOpo^ 
troUi  but  this  goes  too  far  back.  The  English  Bible  more  cor^ 
reedy  puts :  ^<  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man,  &c.,"  for 
the  yap  points  first  of  all  to  ver.  1,  and,  by  the  connecting  link 
in  ver.  13,  places  the  futhful  servants  immediately  parallel  to  the 
wise  virgins;  therefore  it  is  to  be  read  quite  exactly  thus :  For 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ihenfarther^U>  represent  it  by  another 
figure— *like  unto  the  servants  of  a  lord,  with  whom  it  happened 
thus.  These  servants  are,  therefore,  now  no  longer  chiefly  such 
as  are  placed  over  churches,  as  at  chap.  xxiv.  45,  but  actually 
every  individual  to  whom,  on  his  part,  something  is  entrusted 
and  committed,  out  of  the  gift  and  grace  of  Christ.  These  are 
kU  goods,  the  spiritual  gifts  and  possessions  of  grace  purchased 
by  him  for  his  people,  and  left  behind  at  his  departure,  not  the 
earthly  possesions  of  the  householder,  Luke  xvi.  1,  which  indeed 
also  require  faithfiil  management  (and  in  so  far  are  reckoned 
also  to  them  as  servants) — they  are  also  not  yet  the  wavra  rk 
fyirapyoina^  already  spoken  of  at  chap.  xxiv.  47,  but  the  small 
first*fruits  of  these,  as  a  test  of  faithfulness,  in  order  to  the  re- 
compence  of  the  whole.  It  is  hie  property  legitimately  acquired 
and  only  distributed  by  him,  as  also  the  servants  whom  he  calls 
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with  the  evangelical  calling  into  his  kingdom  and  its  service,  are 
therewith  already  presupposed  as  Ida  own  servaijits,  t.^.,  who  have 
become  his  in  faith  (in  contradistinction  to  the  citizens  in  Luke 
who  would  not).     The  departure  also  of  the  Saviour,  after  his 
first  manifestation,  entirely  corresponds  to  the  departure;  of  Gkxi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  old  covenant,  chap,  xxi*  33,  for  the 
^^  divine  visitation,  after  it  has  organised  a  new  plan  of  life,  lent 
out  new  capital,  is  always  followed  by  an  airo^fislvj  in  order  to 
a  trial  of  how  men  will  make  use  of  it — the  instructive  revelation 
is  followed  by  a  quite  as  instructive  silence."^   This  is  the  deliver- 
ing  of  the  goods  of  the  Lord  to  the  free  disposal  of  his  servants 
(although,  of  course,  they  are  not  entirely  left  to  themselves), 
because  he  will  one  day  have  in  his  kingdom  only  such  as  are 
free,  and  have  become  worthy.    As  the  servants  have  become 
his  servants  through  grace,  he  has  thus  a  further  right  to  require 
faithful  and  active  service  fi*om  them,  for  it  is  only  his  capital 
that  can  and  is  to  bear  interest  in  their  hands.     He  calls  them 
all  to  this  work:  Toif<i  IBiov^  BovKov^  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
number  ten  in  Luke  (as  in  the  virgins).     There  is  no  one  left 
over  who  receives  nothing,  for  thereby  the  right  to  the  servants 
would  be  taken  from  him.    When  now  prominence  is  given  to 
the  difference  in  the  gift  by  five,  two,  and  one,  this  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  former  equality  of  the  ten  pounds  for  the  ten 
servants,  for  they  are  only  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.    In  relar 
tion  to,  and  comparison  with  others,  each  one  receives  a  special 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,  of  the  calling  as  an  office-bearer  or 
a  private  member  to  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  active  work 
for  the  kingdom,  but  every  one  considered  by  himself,  receives 
equally  the  same,  just  as  one  who  has  only  half  the  strength  of 
another  bears  as  much,  in  his  half-burden,  as  that  other  with  his 
double  strength  and  his  double  load.     This  equal  distribution 
which  is  removed  from  all  caprice,  and  is  rather  righteous  in  the 
seeming  difference,  is  evidently  denoted  in  the  clause  which  is 
added,  and  which  points  deep  into  the  secrets  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensation :  eKaar^p  tcari,  Ttfp  iZlav  Swafjup^  where  the  iSlaVy  by. 
way  of  friendly  acknowledgment,  stands  opposed  to  the  foregoing; 
iSiou^t  in  order  to  teach  that  this  Lord,  who  willingly  gives  to 

^  Beck  Christliche  Lehrwissenschaft  i.  345. 

I 

I 
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each  one  as  nmch  as  he  can  receive,  not  merely  knows  his  ser- 
vants, but  also  certainly  assigns  to  them  neither  too  mach  nor 
too  little. 

Is  there  then  a  co-operating  abiUty  of  nature  in  the  work  of 
grace,  is  then  everything  not  only  out  of  the  ability  which  God 
imparts?  Thus  asks  anxiously  the  man  who  is  zealous  for  the 
glory  of  diWne  grace,^  but  his  mind  ought  to  be  set  at  rest  by  re- 
membering (as  Pelagius  himself  knew  better  than  the  Pelagians), 
that  the  natural  power  and  capacity  here  presupposed  in  the  ser- 
vants, and  brought  with  them  to  the  service  of  their  Lord,  is 
already  a  first  gift  of  grace  from  the  Creator,  and  no  merit.  For 
no  one  has  created  and  made  himself  such  as  he  is«  But  that  the 
XaplfffjMTa  are,  as  a  rule  (perhaps  actually  in  every  case,  even 
where  it  appears  to  be  otherwise),  exactly  and  justly  proportioned 
to  the  natural  capad^,  to  the  individuality  and  character  of 
each  person — that  if  not  every  gift,  entirely  in  equal  degree  and 
without  exception,  yet  generally  the  gift  ^^  is  transmuted  from  a 
spiritual  talent  of  nature  into  a  spiritual  talent  of  the  kingdom" 
("according  to  Lange*s  expression)  :  this  is  the  great  truth  which 
Christ  here  utters,  not  more  and  not  less.^ 

Vers.  16 — 18.  But  now,  alas,  the  fireedom  of  man,  in  faithftd- 
ness  or  unfiuthfulness,  brings  yet  another  difierence,  which  is 
willed  neither  by  the  Creator  nor  by  the  restoring  Redeemer. 
Occupy  tiU  I  come  f  This  word,  which  was  before  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  Luke  xix.  13,  although  not  expressed  here,  was  as  evi- 
dently implied  in  the  irapiSmKOfj  as,  at  chap.  xxi.  33,  it  was  implied 
in  the  i^Boro  that  the  householder  will  have  firuit  from  his  vine- 
yard. The  iptfifycOoA  here  used  signifies,  indeed,  also  in  Greek 
negotiarij  TrparffiareveaOaij  yet  it  is  selected  on  purpose,  as  a  more 
general  expression,  to  indicate  the  activity  and  labour  belonging 
thereto.    In  proportion  to  the  gift  received  stands  also  the  mea- 

1  And  to  save  his  theology,  has  recourse  to  an  exegetical  artifice,  as 
Wesley  who  refers  the  ivwofus  (against  the  clause  iKovr^)  to  the  Lord : 
'^  according  to  his  awn  mighty  power." 

2  To  infer  with  Branne,  that  the  talents  are  therefore  not  inward 
gifts,  but  **  spheres  of  labour"  of  difierent  extent,  is  certainly  false, 
and  can  be  carried  out  only  very  artificially.  The  sphere  of  labour  is 
indeed  to  be  considered  as  belonging  thereto,  but  in  itself  is  no  gift,  no 
entrusted  possession. 

VOL.  III.  X. 
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sure  of  profit  acqaired,  this  is  the  rule  and  princqple  of  jadgment 
before  the  righteous  Lord,  beyond  which  he  asks  and  expects 
nothing  (Luke  xii.  48) — ^therefore  the  paraUe  here  abides  by  this, 
while  before,  the  different  degrees  of  faithftdness  were  denoted^ 
according  to  which  the  same  pound  gained  in  the  one  ten,  in  the 
other  five  pounds ;  in  this,  however,  was  denoted  not  merely  the 
faithfulness,  but  the  difierent  success  lying  in  the  outward  drcoin- 
stances.  *Eirowice  equivalent  to  ixipSffce — not  merely  a  Latin- 
ism,  pecuniam  canficere,  as  Erasmus  here  puts  it,  but,  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  Greek  language,  a  word  taken  fi*om  the 
analogy  of  fruit-bearing  with  every  other  produce.  We  are  of 
course  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  farther  into  specialities  the  simili- 
tude of  trading  with,  and  profitably  investing,  a  capital  of  money, 
as  will  appear  from  ver.  27.  The  two  fiuthful  servants  are,  not- 
withstanding of  then-  different  capital  and  interest,  equaUy  fiuth- 
ful, they  both  dotible  what  they  have  received,  which  b  meant  to 
be  denoted,  by  dxravro)^  xai  and  xal  avrov,  as  emphatically  as 
possible  for  him  who  has  less,  so  that  no  one  may  hold  him  in  less 
esteem  on  that  account.  How  aro  our  hasty  judgments  (1  Ck^. 
iv.  2,  5)  here  rebuked,  when  we  measure  the  fruit,  without  know- 
ing how  much  God  has  sown  in  naturo  and  grace  I  He,  how- 
ever, who  brings  no  firuit  at  all,  is  certainly  to  be  found  fault  with 
and  warned.  If  the  one  talent  gains  only  one  more,  the  Lord 
will  be  alike  satisfied  with  it,  but  he  will  have  his  own  again  widi 
interest,  it  was  for  this  he  gave  it.  All  the  intermediate  cases  in 
which  five  talents  received  gain  only  two,  on  the  contrary,  two 
gain  five,  or  perhaps  even  one  five,  while  five  bring  nothing  at 
all — these  aro  not  in  any  way  denied  by  the  parable,  which  only 
selects  fix)m  amongst  them  the  examples  most  significant  for  the 
present  purpose.  Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  nothing  at  cUl^^ 
this  can  no  one  say  to  him,  who  yet  claims  to  belong  to  his 
servants.  But  so  little^  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
attempt  anything  with  it,  so  that  thou  canst  only  ask  back  that 
is  thine — this  is,  alas  I  the  very  frequent  excuse  of  indolence 
which  is  meant  to  be  rofiited  by  the  example  hero  selected  for 
this  purpose. 

This  evil  servant  is  again  a  counterpart  to  that  forogoing  one : 
there  it  was  positive  evil-doing,  here  only  an  indolent  not-doing^ 
which  is  rather  parallel  to  the  idleness  and  carolessness  of  the 
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virgins.  Yet  there  is  also  implied  in  this^  as  was  not  otherwise 
poBsiblei  seeing  that  the  gift  of  grace  was  .there^  a  positive  spoil- 
ing and  throwing  away  of  that  gift^ — ^by  which  feature  the  parable 
of  the  virgins  is  supplemented.  It  would  be  treating  this  ser^- 
vant  too  harshly  to  find  in  him  one  who  has  entirely  fallen  awayi 
this  he  is  not,  so  long  as  he  still  possesses  the  talent;  but  it  is 
dealing  too  favourably  with  him  again,  and  giving  more  credit 
to  his  own  false  word,  ver.  25,  than  the  searcher  of  hearts  who 
does  not  give  credit  to  it  (but  fidse  as  it  is  applies  it  in  a  better 
sense),  when  he  is  described  merely  as  a  timid  character,  who 
had  avoided  entering  into  business  with  a  view  to  gain,  whO)  in 
fidse  humility,  had  trusted  himself  too  little.  The  judgment 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Lord,  ver.  26,  gives  him  his  true  dis- 
tinctive name,  which  compi*ehends  all  his  guilt :  Thou  slothJiU 
servant  I  It  is,  indeed,  implied  in  this  that  the  slothful  one 
shuns  exertion  (Prov.  xzii.  13,  xz.  4) — but  the  spiritually  sloth- 
ful needs  labour  enough  safely  to  keep,  as  he  thinks,  the  talent 
which  admonishes  to  activity.  He  imagines  and  persuades  him- 
self that  he  will  at  least  secure  it  against  loss  and  thefl,  but  in 
reality  he  hides  it  fix>m  his  own  eyes,  when  he  puts  it  iuto  the 
earth,  and  thereby  himself  commits  a  theft  on  hi$  JLorcFa  money, 
the  increase  of  which  he  owed  as  an  obligation  to  his  master. 
The  aveXBwv^  which  stands  opposed  to  the  iropevdekj  still  more 
the  burying  of  the  talent,  costs  him  as  much  trouble,  if  not  more,^ 
since  there  is  required  for  this  an  evil,  sullen,  labour  to  keep 
himself  in  idleness,  in  opposition  to  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Deutsche  Theologie  calls  this  ^^  hoarding  up  the  merit  of 
Christ'* — and  in  those  who  do  so  the  grace  of  God  has  been 
received  in  vain,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  The  burying  in  the  earthy 
whereby  Chrysostom  too  fanciftiUy  understands  the  heart,  which 
is  earth  and  ashes,  is  first  of  all  a  proverbial  expression  in  the 
parable  (according  to  Sir.  xxix.  13,  xx.  30,  as  we  also  find  the 
expression :  defosso  auro  incubare) — then  it  may  also  denote 
along  with  this,  the  sinking  of  the  idle  one  into  an  earthly  mind 
and  course  of  conduct.    As  in  Luke,  the  aovSdpiov  at  all  events 


^  Thus  wrote  Hamann  to  Lindner :  "  Save  yourselves  the  trouble  of 
digging,  and  the  expense  of  a  napkin — betake  yourselves  to  the  bank 
of  exchange,  where  we  may  invest  and  exchange  oar  talent." 

x2 
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might  slightly  indicate  (what  Gossner  and  Richter,  following 
the  Berlenburger  Bible,  remark),  that,  shunning  the  sweat  of 
labour,  he  knew  of  no  other  and  better  use  to  make  of  his  hand- 
kerchief.^ 

Vers.  19 — 23.  As  surely  as  the  prophetic  glance  of  Christ, 
immediately  after  this  parable,  ver,  31,  stretches  far  beyond  to 
the  last  day  properly  speaking,  so  surely  in  these  intervening 
parables,  from  tlie  'xpovlfyiv^  chap.  xxiv.  48  onwards,  does  it 
extend  at  least  to  a  coming  likewise  reaching  far  beyond  thejie- 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  a  ^^  coming  again 
at  the  time  of  the  apostles"  that  is  spoken  of,  although  the  ^)ostle8 
are  included  as  the  first  representatives  of  his  gifted  servants.  Merk 
'Xpovov  iroKvv^  as  already  said,  is  an  evident  explanation  of  that 
first  prophetical  evOiw^.  The  coming  one  remains  the  Lord  of 
all  these  aervantSy  of  the  unfaithful  as  well  as  the  faithftil,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  will  show  himself  as  Lord  in  the  reckoning. 
What  is  said  by  the  servants  to  the  Lord,  although  here  figu« 
ratively  represented,  will  yet  be  found,  when  they  appear  and  are 
made  manifest,  to  correspond  to  the  thoughts  of  their  heart. 
The  good  servants  who  (as  also  afterwards  before  the  king's 
throne)  first  receive  their  judgment  and  commendation,  can  pre- 
sent themselves  before  their  Lord  with  a  frank  and  joyous  con- 
fidence :  See — not  merely  IBov  but  ?&.  They  have  in  his  pre- 
sence a  clear  consciousness  of  the  measure  of  what  was  received 
at  first,  and  what  was  further  gained,  of  tlie  difierence  and  rela- 
tion between  the  two.  I  have  therewith  gained  other  five  talents  I 
thus  does  Luther  render  it  according  to  the  parallel  in  Luke, 
where  the  faithful  servants  humbly  ascribe  the  gain  to  the  gift 
of  Christ :  Thy  pound  has  gained  or  borne  ten,  five  pounds.  (A^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  10,  not  I  but  the  grace  of  God).  Yet  eir*  airrdk  here 
signifies  in  the  first  place  not  per  en,  as  Erasmus,  but  in  addition 
to  theniy  as  increase  and  produce,  Vulg.  more  correctly :  superlu- 
cratus  sum — comp.  in  Luke  irpoa-eifxycuraTo,  The  same  sense, 
however,  lies  indeed  already  in  the  grateful  acknowledgment : 
Thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five,  two  talents,  i.e.,  this  thy  capital 

1  Althoagh  we  will  also  not  contradict  any  one  who  might  think 
such  adherence  to  the  etymology  too  arti^cial  in  regard  to  a  word  that 
has  been  translated  into  Greek. 
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has  thus  increased  in  my  hand  and  management.     The  faithful 
one  now  receives  a  gracious  commendation,  inasmuch  as  the 
Lord  kindly  reckons  again  to  him  as  merit,  what  the  servant 
ascribed  only  to  the  gift  of  his  Lord  :  this  is  precisely  what  is 
just  and  right  in  the  account  and  reckoning  between  God  and  men. 
With  a  foregoing  Ei  (Bravo  I  Well  done  I)  breaking  forth  from  the 
heart  of  the  satisfied,  nay,  delighted  Lord,  the  servant  receives  the 
honourable  name  of  a  ffood  and  faithful  servant,  now  even  more 
fully  than  chap.  xxiv.  45 — 48.^     Before  this  rich  Lord  even  five 
talents  (at  that  time  a  large  sum)  are  held  but  little^  in  proportion 
to  the  yet  remaining  abundance  of  all  his  goods.     (In  Luke  iv 
iXa'xitrrtpy  because  the  capital  of  each  one  was  denoted  as  a 
small  tithe,  small  indeed,  yet  not^to  be  despised  when  with  diU- 
gence  it  is  profitably  employed).     He  is  now  set  over  many 
things  by  way  of  recompence  :  this  is  not  quite  one  and  the  same 
with  that  setting  over  all  his  goods  in  which,  at  chap.  xxiv.  47, 
there  was  already  an  anticipation  of  the  last  end ;  for  the  cities^ 
which  correspond  to  it  in  Luke,  are  still  more  or  less  according 
to  the  gain  acquired,  they  lie  in  the  same  coimtry  and  kingdom  as 
the  amvuu  aicqval  (Luke  xvi.  9).    It  is  a  continued  and  exalted 
activity,  a  dominion  fraught  with  blessing  in  the  Millenial  king^ 
dom,  that  is  heoe  spoken  of,  but  it  is  another  kind  of  labour  and 
exertion  from  that  hitherto,  namely  a  joy.    And  it  is  the  joy  of  Hie 
Ijord^  i.e.y  not  merely  the  joy  "  prepared,  destined  for  thee  by  the 
Lord" — but  quite  exactly  His  joy,  that  which  he  first  achieved 
for  himself  (Heb.  xii.  2),  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  joy  in  his 
redeemed  and  faithful  ones,  his  delight  to  communicate  to  them 
all  that  himself  has,  nay,  at  last  to  adjudge  to  them  also  all  his 
grace  which  others  have  despised.     The  fisiithful  servant  enters 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  joy  of  his  Lord  (comp.  John  xv.  11.) 
This  Lord  has  distributed  the  talents,  not  truly  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  and  gain,  but  to  try  his  servantc^  and  that  he  might 
make  blessed  those  who  are  approved,  just  as  at  chap.  20  he 
hired  the  labourers  in  order  to  bestow  upon  them  the  reward  of 

^  Meyer,  indeed,  is  for  construiDg  this  c^  adverbially  with  the  ffs 
9rtoT($r,  but  this  sounds  strange,  it  is  certainly  an  interjection  of  the 
delighted  and  warmly  commending  Lord — in  one  little  word  of  his 
nioath  the  highest  reward  I  Therefore  as  elsewhere  c^,  so  also  fidk* 
tl  and  simple  tl  thus  occors. 
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their  labour.  Therefore  also  do  those  who  were  dtfferentlj  en- 
dowed, having  shown  a  like  faithftilness,  receive  the  same  com- 
mendationi  not :  thou  hast  gained  much !  but :  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  little  I^  The  detailed  repetition  of  the  same  colk>> 
quy  is  meant  finally  to  show,  that  it  will  not  be  tedious  to  the  good 
Lord  in  his  joy  to  express  in  full  to  each  one  his  special  com-- 
mendation,  and  that  to  receive  this  &om  such  lips,  will  be  a  greater 
joy  to  every  good  servant  than  all  other  power  and  honour. 

Vers.  24,  25.  The  slothful  servant  must  also  at  last  eom$  for- 
wardy  but  he  has  no  joyous  ISe  before  the  Lord ;  before  ventur- 
ing to  speak  a  similar  word  in  quite  another  sense,  he  pre&ces 
it   by  some  very  ill-sounding   expressions  as  a  vain  excuse. 
What  thoughts  of  his  heart  now  become  manifest,  so  that  he 
must  represent  himself  in  sad  truth,  although  in  doing  so  he  him- 
self yet  means  to  lie  I    They  are  the  equally  insolent  and  pusil- 
lanimous, the  8elf<x>ntradictory  and  judging  thoughts  of  every 
natural  conscience  before  God,  for  so  fiur  alas  has  this  servant 
who  had  once  also  received  the  gift  of  grace  sunk  back  through 
the  non-use  of  that  gift.     Thou  art  a  hard  and  severe  master, 
— (Luke  awmipo^ — this  I  knew — ^more  sharply :  iyvwf  ae,  thus : 
I  knew  thee  I    But  why  not  more :  I  know  it,  I  know  thee  t 
Because  he  will  excuse  Yor  former  conduct,  but  not  because  the 
friendly  judgments  which  preceded  had  made  him  wiser :  for  he 
was  not  yet  present  when  these  were  pronounced,  therefore  he 
still  presumes  to  speak  of  the  good  Lord,  contraiy  to  the  proof 
which  had  just  h&exa  delivered,  as  of  one  who  unjustly  exacts 
more  than  can  be  yielded,  and  he  expresses  this  in  the  rudest 
manner :  who  reaps^  mil  reap  where  he  has  not  sowed,  and 
gather  where  he  has  scattered  nothing.'    Thereby  must  the  evil 
servant  bear  testimony  with  his  own  mouth  to  the  innermost 
truth,  and  the  most  perfect  right,  according  to  whidi  the  Lord 
requires /rute  or  produce  from  what  he  sows  or  ^ves — ^in  which 
idea  this  last  parable  of  Jesus  remarkably  harmonises  with  the 
first,  Matth.  xiii.  8 — 9.    That  God  demands  fruits  and  works — 
that  He  will  reap — ^is  the  truth  which  remains  in  the  speech  of 

^  ^  ''  Not  good  and  suceessfidsetysoii^  but  good  wBLiifaiUtful^^*  as  a  mis< 
sionary  speaker  in  London  once  expressed  it. 

'  V\  e  do  not  think  thai  dtao-Ko/nr/fetv  here  is  to  winnow^  but,  oompar- 
ing  with  Luke,  take  it  as  simply  synonymous :  to  scatter  seed. 
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this  evil  servant ;  bat  that  He  makes  his  demands  beyond  Uie 
capacity  of  sinful  man,  withoat  first  imparting  grace— this  is 
the  lie  with  which  certainly  the  slothfiil  man  strives,  but  in  vain, 
continually  to  deceive  himself.  ^^  One  cannot  become  so  holy 
as  God  requires,  it  is  in  vain  for  one  to  attempt  to  satisfy  his 
strictness" — this  he  has  said  to  himself  long  before,  until  he  comes 
into  disgrace  when  at  last  he  must  say  it  also  before  the  face  of 
the  good  and  gracious  Lord.  I  was  afraid — this  excuse  is  half 
true,  since  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  10),  spake  this  word  for  the  first  time 
before  the  Creator,  for  the  fear  of  the  e\dl  conscience  is  actually 
the  reason  of  the  slothfulness  in  what  is  good,  just  as  the  joyful 
confidence  in  grace  is  the  ground  of  aU  sanctification ;  yet  this 
excuse  is,  at  the  same  time,  half  false,  and  already  a  self-judgment 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  For  (as  Lisco  very  aptly  observes),  the 
pret^ided  fear  and  this  impudent  speech,  as  if  the  Lord  were 
unjust,  agree  but  ill  together;  a  true,  and  thoroughly  honest, 
fear  of  the  strict  reckoning  would  not  have  remained  idle,  as  we 
shaU  immediately  perceive.  The  servant  must  also  himself  at 
last  entirely  reftite  his  own  words,  inasmuch  as  the  talent  which 
had  been  delivered  also  to  him  comes  to  light.  Zo,  there  hast 
thou,  or  thou  hast  that  is  thine  !  A  counter-part  to  the  word  of 
the  householder,  chap.  xx.  11,  which  has  almost  no  other  sense 
than  the  timorously  insolent,  confused  application :  I  have  stolen 
nothing  firom  it,  only  be  satisfied  with  it — ^thou  wouldst  certainly 
rather  not  hare  given  me  it,  td»  it  now,  and  let  me  have  nothing 
fiurther  to  do  with  what  is  thine  I  In  fact  this  ewl  servant  has 
never  actually  appropriated  to  himself  the  gift  of  grace,  has,  as 
much  as  in  him  was,  thrust  it  from  him,  through  non-use,  and  yet 
he  has  received  it,  this  is  the  ground  of  his  sentence.  (In  his  case 
it  is  eiKq^Ko^j  with  emphasis  upon  the  past,  in  that  of  the  others 
it  is  Xafifivy  of  the  continued  taking  and  keeping.) 

Vers.  26,  27.  He  has  judged  himself,  as  is  said  in  Luke  xix. 
Thou  eoU  and  slothful  servant  P  That  is  the  true  reason  of  thy 
conduct,  even  if  with  greatest  mildness  I  allow  to  be  true  what 
thou  sayest  and  take  thee  at  thy  word — more  mildly  I  cannot 

^  noyi;pc  Km  oKwpt — an  accidental  assonance  from  which  Schleier- 
inacher  inferred  that  the  diacoursewas  spoken  originally  in  Grick,  pro- 
bably in  Galilee.     One  may  thus  be  over-fine. 
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judge  thee  I  Even  the  fear  of  my  hardness  should  at  least  have 
had  some  effect^  if  thou  wast  thoroughly  in  earnest  therein.  The 
Lord  convicts  him  of  a  complete  contradiction  in  his  speech 
which  mixes  truth  with  falsehood,  and  forcibly  takes  away  from 
him  the  false  Ergo.  Knewest  thou  actually  that  I  would  reap 
where  I  have  not  sowed  ?  Then  must  thou  have  made  what  I 
have  sowed  in  thee,  at  least  as  fruitful  as  possible  I  Have  I 
sowed  nothing  in  thee  T  Is  the  talent  which  thou  thyself  now 
producest  to  me  nothing  I  (Even  five  talents  are  liuU  before, 
but  a  single  talent  is  much  when  viewed  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  like  reward  by  the  faithful  employment  of  it).  Yes,  thou 
bhouldest  rather  in  thy  fear  have  been  more  zealous  than  the 
others,  or — ^if  I  would  exact  even  the  smallest  thing — ^thou 
sbouldest  at  least  have  given  what  was  eoitrusted  to  thee  to  the 
exchangers,  if  thou  thyself  hadst  no  active  hand  and  inclination 
to  employ  it  I  This  alone  appears  to  us  the  simple  sense  of  such 
a  direction  :  thou  hadst  at  all  events  open  and  easy  opportunity 
to  do  aomet/iing  with  it,  instead  of  burying  it.  For  the  rest,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  ask  here  who  are  the  exchangers,  they  belong 
to  the  metaphor  of  doing  buainess  with  money^  and  Olshausen 
seems  to  us  to  go  too  far,  when  he  speaks  of  ^^  more  timid  natures, 
who  are  not  fitted  for  independent  labour,  joining  themselves  to 
stronger  persons."  This  servant  is  by  no  means  merely  a  timid 
person;  besides,  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  grace  by  means  of 
others,  without  one's  own  labour,  is  in  itself  an  impossible  repre- 
sentation. The  Lord  therefore  cannot  mean  it  thus,  for  he  sanc- 
tions and  acknowledges  the  putting  of  the  talent  into  the  publiq 
bank  (joining  societies,  and  such  like  corresponding  to  the  figure) 
only  when  in  this  there  has  been  faUhfulness  and  activity  on  one*$ 
oum  part.  This  he  will,  and  must,  require,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
proof  of  this  that  he  requires  the  usury,  roKo^  (what  the  capital 
has  produced  or  borne  in  interest),  without  which  he  does  not 
take  back  hie  own  when  ofiered  to  him.  If  he  speaks  thus  to  the 
servant  who  has  remained  idle  half  in  fear,  half  in  presumption— 
what  will  he  say  to  those  whose  excuse  might  run  thus :  I  knew 
that  thou  art  a  compassionate,  most  indulgent  and  kind  man  I 
At  bottom  only  the  same  thing,  with  a  different  turn :  Ay, 
didst  thou  really  know  this,  then  my  great  love   must  have 
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awakened  reciprocal  lore  in  thy  heart,  and  therefore  impelled 
thee  to  a  zealous  gratitade  and  faithfulness,  nothing  of  which  I 
find  in  thee ! 

Vers.  28  —30.  Behold  how  the  judging  Lord  conies  as  a  thief ^ 
as  a  taker  away^  not  merely  upon  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth 
in  their  houses  built  of  sand,  to  teach  them  by  experience,  what 
they  would  not  believe,  that  all  their  possessions  are  empty  and 
transient — ^but  also  upon  the  unfaithful  ones  in  his  kingdom, — 
the  foolish  virgins,  however,  less  than  the  wicked  servants.  From 
those  virgins  who  were  left  before  the  door  nothing  was  taken, 
for  their  lamps  were  burning  again,  when  th6y  knocked  too 
late,  they  have  therefore  a  stronger  hope  as  regards  the  final 
end,  if  in  the  interval  they  may  have  thoroughly  made  amendi 
for  their  present  carelessness ;  but  the  unprofitable  servant  who 
is  of  no  use  to  the  Lord  in  his  kingdom,  just  as  the  one  before 
who  beat  his  fellow-servants  and  rioted,  just  as  he  who  was 
found  without  the  garment,  is  at  once  cast  into  outer  darkness, 
while  the  diligent  ones  enter  into  the  bright  marriage-room  and 
mansion  of  joys.  Into  this  prison  of  pain  he  cannot,  of  course, 
take  witli  him  his  Lord's  talent  of  grace,  so  long  despised  by  him, 
laid  aside  as  aseUss^  only  thus  hardly  kept  for  the  reckoning ;  it 
is  taken  fi*om  him,  and,  notwithstanding  of  the  objection  against 
this  startling  command  of  the  Lord,  even  by  those  who  are  to 
execute  it  (Luke  xix.  25),  given  to  him  who  already  has  modt« 
Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  see  again  that  the  Loird  desired  the 
gain,  not  for  his  own  reaping  or  gathering,  that  in  so  far  also 
the  diligent  servants  are  in  nothing  profitable  to  him,  in  that 
other  sense  of  the  word  at  Luke  xvii.  10;  Job  xxii.  2,  3.  Then 
there  appears  here,  again  at  the  end  of  the  parables,  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  God's  kingdom  and  house,  which,  at 
Matth.  xiii.  42,  marked  their  beginning  ;^  this  is  of  great  signi- 
ficance, and  indicates  that  as  well  the  first  as  the  last  giving  and 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  is  done  according  to  the  same 
rule.  At  Matth.  chap.  xiii.  12,  we  reserved  for  this  place  the 
full  development  of  this  saying  of  the  highest  justice,  which 
sounds  contradictoxy  and  unjust ;  but  there  is  properly  nothing 

^  Again  a  proof  that  Matthew  has  not  merely  transposed  here  what 
was  said  at  an  earlier  period. 
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now  to  be  explained,  «s  the  entire  parable  has  already  furnished 
tiie  explanation.  V.  Meyer's  note  at  that  place,  **  Whosoever 
hath,  in  which  everything  depends  only  on  the  desiring  to  have, 
not  despising  and  well  nsing'' — ^is,  indeed,  true  as  regards  the 
sense ;  the  expression,  however,  does  not  quite  sadsiy  us,  and  we 
would  rather  denote  the  three  decisive  ideas  which  it  implies 
thus :  the  being  able  to  reeeive^  holding  fast  and  using  toelL  The 
first  giving,  distributing  and  sowing  of  the  Lord  is  done,  it 
is  true,  in  the  way  of  a  general  offer,  but  can  only  become 
actual  giving^  when  it  meets  a  receiving  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or 
the  field :  this  is  the  first  having  on  our  side,  the  capacity  to 
receive  in  faith.  The  unbelief  of  the  unsusceptible,  is  indeed — 
inasmuch  as  the  Lord  still  offers — a  not  wilUng  (that  this  one 
should  reign  over  us,  should  give  his  gifts  to  us  I)  but  precisely 
therein  the  not  being  able,  which  the  gift  of  grace  removes.  Only 
the  servants  who  had  come  when  the  Lord  called  :  Come 
unto  me,  whosoever  will  belong  to  me,  and  serve  me  I  who, 
therefi>re,  had  already  an  obedience  of  faith,  an  open  and  out* 
stretched  hand  for  the  gift,  received  then  something  for  ikrther 
management.  Thus  the  slothful  servant  was  at  the  first  also 
one  who  hady  although  perhaps  that  he  received  so  little  may 
have  lain  in  his  inferior  Svi«a/u9  (with  a  new  sense  of  that  first 
word  which,  however,  is  not  the  sole  sense  for  all  cases.)  Now, 
all  depended  on  the  not  despising^  or  holding  fast  and  preserving 
of  what  had  been  received.  Was  the  talent  not  well  enough  kept 
in  the  hole  or  in  the  napkin?  No,  the  slothful  servant  despised  it  as 
'^  his  Lord^s  money,**  with  which  nothing  was  farther  to  be  done, 
although  he  had  received  it  he  had  yet  not  truly  taken  it,  and 
appropriated  it  to  himself;  therefore  the  sentence  at  last :  Take 
it  again  from  him  I  only  corresponds  to  the  evil  word  of  his  own 
mouth :  Thou  hast  that  is  thine  I  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed, 
he  had  it  up  to  this  time,  yet  this  having  was  no  true  preserving 
or  keeping,  he  had  only  hoarded  up  the  seed  dry,  instead  of 
letting  it  bear  firuit  Therefore  this  is  finally  decisive :  Whoso- 
ever will  rightly  hold  fast  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  must  use  them, 
with  diligence  and  labour,  in  order  to  their  increase,  for  this  they 
are,  according  to  their  nature,  given :  keeping  and  profitably 
employing,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  works  are  the 
nourishment  of  the  faith,  the  diligence  of  faithful  use  is  the 
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oil  fon:  the  burning  lamp;  doing  nothing  in  the  strength  of 

graoey  and  bearing  no  fruit  from  its  seed,  is  enough  for  the 

ja^jment  which  again  takes  away  that  which  one  seemad  to 

have,  but  in  reality  had  not     Obaenre  here  an  important 

limitation  of  that  apostolical  saying  at  Rom.  xi.  29y  so  often 

one-sidedly  misunderstood,  for  it  is  clear  as  the  sun  that  the 

Lord  again  takes  what  he  has  given,  when  the  receiver  did 

not  rightly  take  hold  of  and  use  it.    Preliminary  judgments 

according  to  this  principle  manifoldly  occur  even  now,  so  that  in 

the  one,  the  grace  which  was  not  carried  into  work  is  lost,  lost 

to  him  even  out  of  the  hole  in  which  he  had  secreted  it,  as  he 

will  find  when  he  feels  inclined  again  to  look  after  it ;  on  the 

other  hand,  the  grace  which  has  departed  from  others  is,  as  it 

were,  manifestly  given  to  him  who  is  faithful.     How  the  Jinal 

state  of  the  case  will  be,  however,  in  regard  to  all  these  things 

and  relations — this  only  the  frilfilment  of  the  prophetic  parable 

and  saying  will  make  quite  dear,  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes 

in  His  kingdom,  to  strip  many  who  are  accounted  children  of 

the  light,  of  the  last  glimmer  which  was  still  in  their  possession 

unused,  and  to  turn  them  quite  naked  into  outer  darkness.^ 

^  How  wretched,  how  incapable,  how  dark,  how  hateful  such  a 

man  will  be,  no  one  can  now  conceive,  because  there  lives  no 

man  upon  earth  from  whom  his  pound  is  taken,  let  him  be  as 

bad  as  he  will  ^ — this  remark  of  Roos  sounds  strange,  but  it  is 

true  when  we  understand  it  of  the  natural  gifl,  which  is  still 

always  present.    See  what  has  been  already  said  on  Matthew 

xiii.  12. 


LAST  COMINO  :  GENERAL  AKD  FIKAL  JU]>GMEMT. 

(Matt.  XXV.  31—46). 

Could  Christ  have  spoke  of  His  coming  three  times  in  suo« 
cession,  and  that  so  difierently  in  each  instance,  if  an  actually 
different  fulfilment  did  not  correspond  to  His  word  t     First  of 

'  This  idea  beloDgs  here  quite  properly  to  the  whole,  and  has  not 
(according  to  Neander),  been  unsuitably  brought  over  from  Luke  into 
Matthew. 
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ally  a  coming,  not  personallj,  but  as  the  lightning,  a  manifes- 
tation in  order  to  jadgment^  by  the  eagles  gathered  to  the 
carcass,  while  His  people  Bxejled ;  then  a  visibb/  personal  coming, 
already  with  great  power  and  glory,  in  order  to  a  separating 
judgment  upon  His  called  ones,  when  the  elect  are  gathered 
together,  and  enter  into  the  kingdom  ;  now  again  a  Srav  8e 
(tbis  Bi  is  not  to  be  overlooked  I)  and  a  t6t6,  certainly  still  a 
different  one  from  that  at  ver.  1,  and  a  last  separation  of  all  who 
are  not  yet  separated,  in  which  His  own  people  appear  with 
Him  as  already  justified  and  not  coming  into  judgment.  Comp. 
1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17,  with  2  Thess.  i.  7 — 10,  and  mark  these  two 
things,  a  promiscuous  mingling  as  regards  detail,  and  yet  a  per- 
ceptible distinction  between  an  intermediate  and  last  coming  of  the 
Lord. — ^Is  then  Christ's  own  prophecy  here  of  the  last  coming 
also  SL parable^  like  the  three  that  precede?  Strangely  enough 
commentators,  in  other  respects  intelligent,  nay,  acute  (even 
Lange)  speak  of  it  as  such :  as  if  the  single  expre^ion,  '^  tfie 
King,'  justified  this,  while  everything  else  contradicts  it !  The 
Son  of  Man  stands  quite  properly  and  expressly  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  angels,  the  nations,  the  kingdom,  the  fire,  the  devil 
— ^all  these  are  not  parabolical,  and  certainly  also  not  the  throne  of 
glory,  which  will  be  incomparably  more  real  and  unfignrative  than 
any  that  has  ever  hitherto  stood  upon  earth  as  a  prophetic  figure 
of  it.  TIfe  single  parabolical  feature  at  ver.  83,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  a  SxTirepy  ver.  32  (it  is  surely  not  usual  to  insert  in  this 
way  one  parable  into  another),  is  carried  out  only  for  a  moment, 
and  nothing  farther  is  said  of  speaking  sheep  and  goats,  as  was 
natural.  Finally,  the  speaking  of  those  who  stand  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  lefl,  is  easily  understood,  just  as  many  things 
which  are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  literally,  yet  quite  as  little  to 
be  taken  parabolically.  Therefore,  "  nunc  plane  et  sine  figuris.'* 
So  planSj  indeed,  as  that  a  certain  echo  of  the  condescendingly 
parabolic  tone  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  even  at  the  conclusion,  so 
that  the  world-Judge  speaks  simply  also  for  children  concern- 
ing the  end  just  as  Moses  did  of  the  creation,  so  that  the  pro- 
phetic mysteries  are  covered  as  with  a  slight  veil ;  but  yet,  along 
with  this,  there  are  many  things,  the  greatest  and  most  decisive 
that  could  be  spoken  of  beforehand  to  the  sons  of  men  by  the 
Son  of  Man,  here  openly  declared  with  a  calm  clearness  and 
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dignity,  which  we  cannot  enongh  admire  when  we  think  that  He 
spake  all  this  a  day  or  two  before  his  sniFering  I  Here  the  can* 
descendingly  sublime  poetry  of  the  New  Testament,  in  contrast 
with  the  prophetical  rhetorical  flights  of  the  Old  Testament,  ap 
pears  in  its  most  striking  form. 

Vers.  31 — 33.  His  gloryj  twice  with  highest  emphasis :  this  is 
more  than  chap.  xxiv.  30,  here  it  is  the  entire  glory  of  the  King 
upon  the  throne,  of  which  Bev.  xx.  11  speaks.      Theuj  and  not 
tUl  then,  will  he  thus  sit  and  judge  as  Judge  of  all  the  world,  as, 
since  Gen.  xnii.  25,  nay,  since  Enoch,  such  a  last  general -day 
of  judgment  had  been  announced  and  expected.     The  arfvoi,  be- 
fore the  SrfyeKoi  is  certainly  to  be  cancelled,  yet,  as  an  early 
apposition  (which  originally  meant  others  in  addition  to  the 
angels,  until  the  two  words  afterwards  came  together),  it  is  a 
hint  at  what  is  evidently  presupposed  at  yer.  40,  namely,  that 
the  saints,  already  gathered  around  him,  now  encompass  the 
throne  of  the  King  with  the  angels — already  belong  to  his  glory, 
Bev.  xix.  14,  8 ;  Jude  ver.  14 ;  Zech.  ziy.  5  (which  also  partly 
fulfils  itself  already  at  the  middle  adyent).     All  the  angels,  cJl 
the  brethren  of  the  first-bom  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
28 ;  Bey.  i.  5,  6),  all  nations,  t.«.  all  men,  liying  and  dead  (Acts 
X.  42 ;  Bey.  xx.  12,  13) — what  a  scene  I    First  gathered — pre- 
sented in  the  body  before  his  throne  at  his  almighty  call  (John 
y.  28y  29),  then  all  that  till  now  was  not  yet  separated,  although 
already  different^  is  separated  with  a  final  definitive  separation 
and  decision  I     If,  since  chap.  xxiy.  31,  the  fate  of  the  others 
remained  as  yet  in  a  certain  obscurity,  all  nations  are  now  evi* 
dently  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  elect  of  his  kingdom,  to  those 
who  were  called  as  virgins  or  servants,  and  even  already  separated : 
in  consequence  of  mistaking  this  circumstance,  this  last  judgment 
was  for  a  long  time  not  rightly  understood.   Then  comes  the  recom- 
pense to  every  one,  xara  rtfp  irpa^iVy  chap.  xvi.  27  ;  Bev.  xx.  13. 
There  appear  at  last  also  before  him  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
led  indirectly  by  latent  unconscious  grace  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  person,  whose  Shepherd  this  E^ng  alone  not  the  less  was  and 
is.   Those  who  are  now  accepted  of  him  were  already  his  sheep^  as 
John  X.  16,  and  He  himself  personally  fulfils  in  them  the  word 
elsewhere  committed  to  his  messengers :  Behold  here  is  your 
King,  behold  here  am  1 1     The  Son  of  Man  sits  upon  the  throne, 
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again  the  King  is  the  Shepherd^  and  easily  and  safely^  as  a  shep^ 
herd  upon  earth,  does  he  seek  out  kia  flock  for  his  kingdom, 
separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  according  to  the  prophetical 
word  (Ez.  xzziv.  17),  which  at  that  time  did  not  yet  extend  so 
far.  The  sheep  are  the  tractable  ones,  who  were  obedient  also 
only  to  the  indirect,  concealed,  call  of  grace,  to  the  eternal  mercy 
which  taught  them  mercy ;  the  goata  are  the  refractory,  proud, 
injurious,  with  allusion  to  the  prophetical  usage,  as  Is.  xiv.  9, 
and  elsewhere.  But  not  also :  stinking,  wanton,  &c.,  as  even  V* 
Meyer  would  unwarrantably  carry  out  the  figure.^ 

Vers.  34 — 36.  As  in  the  parable  of  the  servants,  as  already  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chap.  vii.  22,  so  here  Christ  does  not 
speak  of  all  who  are  judged  in  detail,  according  to  the  condition 
and  desert  of  each,  but  ^^  adduces  a  test,"  brings  forward  two 
extreme  classes,  under  which  all  must  range  themselves,  on  the 
right  hand  or  the  left :  this  also  is  to  be  well  observed  I  Here 
for  the^rs^  tinuj  Christ  designates  himself,  not  parabolically  but 
quite  properly,  Kingy  as  afterwards  only  again  before  Pilate*  The 
King  of  all  nations  now  opens  the  kingdom  which  each  one  along 
with  the  others,  and  yet  entirely  for  himself,  now  inherits.  His 
'^  Come  r  is  addressed  now  for  the  first  time  also  to  those  who 
have  not  openly  had,  or  fully  accepted  the  preaching  and  invita- 
tion, chap.  zi.  28,  but  yet  have  become  equally  with  the  others, 
and  now  completely,  the  blessed  of  hie  Father ;  for,  in  his 
Father^s  name,  and  authority  he  has  led  and  prepared  them  by 
his  Spirit,  and  now  also  the  judgment  is  committed  unto  him  by 
the  Father.  (John  v.  22 — 27.)  They  are  already  saved  from 
the  curse  of  sin,  blessed  of  the  Lord  (Gren.  xxvi.  29 ;  Ps.  xzxvii. 
22,  cxv.  15 ;  Is.  Ixv.  23)  ;  and  this  is  now  made  gloriously  mani«» 
fest*  For  them  also  is  the  kingdom  prepared  from  the  foundor 
turn  of  the  toorldj  which,  however,  here  equivalent  to  wpo  Kare^ 
fioTJj^y  John  xvii.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20,  designedly  goes  back  only  to 
the  creation  of  the  human  race.  It  is  now  not  merely  the  king- 
dom of  tiie  Son  of  Man,  in  which  were  as  yet  tares  and  offence^ 
but  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  at  the  same  time,  however,  as 

^  Sepp  mentions  the  he-goat  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  as  the 
antithesis  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  farther  notices  the  Jewish  nsage, 
according  to  which  all  Gojtm,  as  children  of  £dom  or  Seir  (the 
hairy  one),  were  called  goats  of  the  desert,  bat  Jacob  the  lamb. 
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the  completed,  manifested,  kingdom  of  Christ,  comp.  Matth.  xiii« 
41 — 43.^  The  being  blessed  as  also  the  inheriting  excludes  all 
merit,  apart  from  the  gift  and  grace  of  the  Father ;  the  for  which 
follows  in  connection  with  the  works  of  mercy,  is  therefore  to 
be  understood  accordingly,  as  an  acknowledging  manifestation 
by  their  acts  of  the  worthiness  wrought  in  them.  The  King  ad- 
dresses, however,  a  strange  word  to  them,  which  they,  of  course, 
are  not  able  at  once  to  apprehend :  /  was  the  hungry,  thirsty, 
homeless,  naked,  sick,  imprisoned  one,  to  whom  ye  have  shown 
kindness.^ 

Vers.  37 — 40.  The  righteous,  now  declared  to  be  such  by  the 
gracious  judgment  of  the  king,  actually  do  not  know  that  they 
have  done  such  acts  of  kindness  to  him,  and  eveiy  interpretation 
which  perverts  and  misconstrues  this  their  simple  confession  is 
false,  and  does  not  yet  know  who  these  favoured  righteous  ones 
are.  Their  humble  reply  is  truly  no  mere  empty  phrase  of 
modesty,  which  would  be  very  unseasonable  on  such  an  occasion, 
before  this  throne ;  it  is  also  no  forget/ulness  of  their  good  works, 
such  as  is  spoken  of  at  chap.  vi.  3,'  but  is  plainly  antithetical  to 
the  distinct  consciousness  of  grace  received  and  put  into  practice, 
which  the  ISe  of  the  fiuthful  servants,  vers.  20 — 22  expressed.  It 
is  plain  from  this  iSe,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  then  know 
what  he  means  to  say  to  them.  Such  are  evidently  not  the  persons 
Iiere  meant,  these  righteous  here  are  clearly  distinguished  at  ver* 
40  from  ^^  his  brethi'en,"  and  that  not  merely  ^^  as  the  bridesmaids 
from  the  bride,  the  servants  from  the  domesticsl"  The  just  made 
perfect,  and  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  Heb.  xiL  23,  are  now 

1  As  at  Epbes.  v.  5,  see  my  interpretation  of  this  Epistle. 

^  First,  nourishnient,  i.e.,  meatBsxa  drink,  then  covering,  t.e.,  lodging 
(<nnfarf€i»  ^O^^i  hoapitta  exdpere)  and  clothing^  lastly  life,  t.e.,  heal^ 
and  freedom,  Comp.  passages  such  as  Job.  zxii.  6,  7  ;  Is.  IviiL  7  ; 
Ez.  xviii.  7 ;  Tob.  i.  20;  Sir.  vii.  34;  Jam.  i.  27,  ii.  15,  16.  In 
ancient  times,  especially  in  the  East,  persons  in  prison  might  for  the 
most  part  be  visited,  it  was  no  strictly  solitary  confinement.  For  the 
rest,  the  Catholic  Church  should  not  nave  presumed  to  increase  these 
six  works  of  bodily  mercy  (which  is  also  a  complete  number)  to  the 
number  seven,  by  adding  the  apocryphal  one  of  "  borying  the  dead." 

3  Although  even  Lange  abides  by  this :  These  merciful  ones  are  also 
humble,  they  do  not  remember  that  they  had  acted  as  such  angels  of 
mercy  upon  earth  I 
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already  around  him  in  gloiy ;  they  come  no  more  into  this  judg- 
ment (1  John  V.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  31),  but  now  judge  the  worW 
with  him  (1  Cor.  vi.  2),  inasmuch  as  the  conduct  towards  them  as 
towards  their  Lord  is  what  decides ;  but  they  had  ahready  before 
been  presented  at  an  intermediate  judgment  (Rom.  xiv.  10), 
and  now  receive  on  this  great  day  their  complete  crown  (2  Tim. 
iv.  8).*  They  were  once  upon  earth  for  the  most  part  poor, 
wandering,  and  indigent,  there  were  some  of  them  to  be  found 
among  all  nations,  and  in  them  the  great  King,  who  actually  was 
and  Uved  in  them,  went  begging,  so  to  speak,  incognito,  in  order 
to  try  the  rest  of  men,  for  the  judgment.'  Therefore,  that  the 
righteous,  who  are  here  accepted,  had  done  their  good  works  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  to  serve  him,  and  thus  the  works  were  named  only 
as  the  evidence  and  effect  of  faith  in  his  person  (to  speak  with  our 
narrow  theology) — so  much  does  this  want  of  being  true,  that  they 
actually  do  not  know  this,  that  their  ignorance  can  only  express 
itself  in  the  question :  When  saw  we  thee  f  For,  that  they 
have  done  good  to  others^  who  were  in  need,  they  know  well.  We 
find  &ult,  therefore,  with  Krummacher's  interpretation  of  this 
text  in  his  Bremer  Sermon.'  It  is  the  false  interpretation  which 
has  been  in  use  so  long,  and  is  for  example  thus  to  be  found  also 
in  Uofacker,  which  rests  on  the  erroneous  opinion,  still  pretty 
general  among  believers,  that  Christ  here  announces  a  general 
judgment  upon  Christians  and  heathen,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press statement  at  ver.  32.  So  much  remains  true,  that  cer- 
tainly here  also,  the  works  are  only  valuable  and  decisive  as  the 
expression  of  the  inward  character  and  state  of  the  heart ;  more- 
over, that  a  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Jesus  is  presupposed  in 

^  We  enter  our  protest  here  against  the  entire  import  of  the  re- 
markable essay  in  Tholuck's  Litt.  Anz.  1848,  Nos.  38.  39  (although 
it  professes  to  coDnect  itself  with  our  expression),  and  must  emphati- 
cally reject  all  mere  Jevrishly  parabolical  speaking  concerning  the  last 
judgment. 

*  He  speaks  here  certainly  only  of  his  brethren^  not  in  anywise  of 
men  in  general,  in  so  far  as  there  yet  lives  something  of  Him  in  every 
man,  as  Ullmann  (Stud.  u.  Kritik.  1847.  p.  164)  very  doubtfully,  at  au 
events  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view  wrongly  maintains. 

9  /,  Afy,  to  Me^  3ftf,  these  are  the  words  upon  which  the  emphasis  rests 
here.  Jesus  was  the  life  of  these  people^  on  his  account  they  did  this  or 
that,  &c. 
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the  rigbtieous,  as  at  chap,  x.  42,  xviii.  5,  for  until  the  gospel 
has  been  eveiywhere  preached  there  is  no  last  jadgment.  So  much 
is  true,  not,  however,  that  (according  to  Neander)  a  general 
confession  of  faith  in  Christ  by  all  men  could  here  be  taken  for 
granted,  which  would  go  against  all  prophetical  theology*  The 
speakers  here  then  exemplify  the  lowest  class  of  those  who  stand 
as  righteous  before  the  judgment-seat,  such  as  are  not  yet  come 
to  full  decision,  and  yet  are  prepared  for  this,  to  whose  humility 
the  others  (although  with  more  distinct  consciousness)  willingly 
and  becomingly  join  themselves ;  of  these,  however,  actually 
holds  true  what  Y*  Meyer^s  note  says,  as  indicating  the  only 
right  interpretation :  ^^  Wherever  there  exists  a  preponderating 
love  to  mankind,  there  is  grace  yet  possible.'^  We  say,  in  addi-^ 
tion,  only  in  his  sense:  There  already  was  the  preparing,  blessing 
grace,  the  love  of  the  Father,  out  of  which  the  love  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  (1  Pet.  iv.  8)  has  proceeded,  the  mercy  of  the 
not  personally  known  Shepherd  and  King,  which  alone  could 
make  them  merciful  (Matth.  v.  7),  the  faith  that  sanctifies  and 
saves,  the  faithfulness  which  is  tractable  to  the  leading  of  God  I 
Again,  however,  not  merely  as  Braune  speaks  of  the  ^^  Christian 
instinct"  of  yet  undeveloped  Christians,  ^^in  whom  Christianity 
was  an  undeveloped  power,  whose  faith  did  not  come  the  length 
of  saying  Lord  I'^  for  these  righteous  are  actually  in  part  also 
such  as  have  hitherto  been  heathen8^  Such  also  as  might  not 
yet  be  able  to  say  with  consciousness  and  experience,  as  that  con-' 
verted  Hindu :  Me,  when  hungry,  Christ  has  fed,  to  me  when 
athirst  he  has  given  drink,  &c.^  Thus,  at  last,  does  mercy  abun- 
dantly triumph  over  judgment  (Jam.  ii.  13) — only  those  are 
cursed  into  whose  hearts  nothing  at  all  of  the  love  of  God,  that 
draws  all  nations,  had  penetrated ;  but  that  there  is  not  required . 
in  all,  to  whom  the  King  will  at  last  entirely  reved  Himseli^  a 
faith  in  him  which  has  already  beforehand  reached  a  dogmatical 
form  and  expression,  is  with  a  solemn  protest  here  certified 
against  our  harsh  and  narrow  theology.  Let  this  be  duly  con- 
sidered 1 

1  This  correct  interpretation  is  acknowledged  also  in  Keirs  Opnscula ; 
recently  Alford  has  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  it. 

2  Calwer  Missionsblatt,  1841,  Nr.  22. 
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Vers.  41-^48.  As  the  sheep,  t^ho  new  ibr  the  fint  time  come 
to  know  their  shepherd,  are  yet  as  in  a  last  heam  of  love  joined 
to  ail  his  righteous,  sanctified,  elect  ones,  as  fellow-heirs  of  the 
same  kingdom — even  so»  on  the  other  hand,  the  cnrsed  ate  ao 
tnallj  ripe  for  the  everlasting  condemnation,  although  the  defi- 
ciency in  works  of  loye  which  is  held  up  before  them,  not  in- 
deed to  be  viewed  outwardly,  gives  the  ground  of  decision* 
These  two  addresses  of  the  king  concerning  the  having  done 
ar  910^  done  are,  as  it  were,  a  significant  eurtcdn  which  hides  the 
wondrous  depths  of  the  divine  leadings  of  all  souls,  ey&n  to  tiiis 
limit :  only  read  the  superscription  which  truly  dMrresponds  to 
the  innermost  course  and  sMe  of  the  thing,  and  exercise  thyself 
accordingly  in  inquhring  and  explaining  what  is  its  meaning  in 
connection  with  all  the  teaching  of  Scripture  elsewhere^  for  to 
this  Christ  would  here  draw  us ;  beware  only  of  bringing  in  that 
which  would  be  foreign  and  contradictory  to  what  is  simply  said; 
If  the  evidence  adduced  firom  the  works,  vers*  36,  36,  and  48— 
43,  leaves  unexpressed  in  the  background  much  that  concenu 
the  bottom  of  the  heart,  which  those  who  are  addressed  know 
and  experience  as  the  proper  ground  of  dedsion,  the  two  een^ 
ieneeSf  vers.  34 — 41,  are  not  the  less  on  that  account  most  decit 
sively  and  plainly  declared,  so  that  between  those  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  any  fiurther  and  third  class  remains  for  evor  inn 
possible.  It  is  the  first  and  last,  the  only  curse  firom  the  mouth 
of  Him  who  was  to  bless  all  nations,  which  irreooiverably  fiiUs 
upon  the  class  here  brought  forward  as  a  specimen,  along  with 
all  the  cursed  aild  rejected.  That  they  have  before  heard,  and 
on  their  part  rejected,  a  '^  Come  unto  me,"  addressed  to  them  in 
some  snfilcient  way  of  divine  invitation,  is  so  self-evident  that  the 
Judge,  as  the  announcer  of  his  judgment,  does  not  need  now  to 
say  it  The  rejection  is  the  same  as  at  chap.  vii.  83,  at  the  close 
of  his  first  discourse ;  here,  however,  it  stands  in  a  striking,  pre- 
cisely marked  antithesis,  word  for  word,  with  the  reception  of  the 
righteous.  Come — depart, — now  even  more  strongly :  from  me  ! 
Ye  blessed — ^ye  cursed, — but  ^ot  of  my  Father,  for  they  have 
themselves  chosen  the  curse  which  drives  ^eimfrom  Him^  the  Son, 
while  the  righteous  now  entirely  come  by  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
The  kingdom^  with  all  its  glory  and  bliss — the^re,  with  all  its 
misery !  which  is  prepared  for  you — which  is  prepared  for  the 
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deoll  and  bis  angels,  the  partners  of  his  &11 ;  fi»r  there  is  for  men 
no  decrettun  reprobationis^  no  book  of  death,  no  hell  of  their  own, 
because  the  .blood  of  Jesus  has  atoned  for  them  all ;  only  those 
who  would  become  the  devil's  obtain  at  last  his  portion.  The 
kingdom  prepared  from  ike  foundation  of  the  iM>r2d-^instead  of 
this  it  is  now — the  everloHing  fire ; .  for  that  which  is  good  is 
only  in  the  counsel  and  will  of  God  everlasting  alao  .a  parte 
ante,  what  is  evil,  with  its  torment,  only  a  parte  post  Even 
for  the  devil  who  was  created  as  an  angel,  his  hell^  jtist  as 
little  as  his  sin,  was  ordained  from  the  creation,  but  the  hell  was 
prepared  from  the  beginning  of  his  sin :  the  devilj  t.e.,  since  a 
devil  was,  cQmp.  Is.  xxx.  83.  Only  the,  inheriting  of  the  blessed 
has  no  antithesis,  and  can  have  no  other  than  that  it  is  omitted 
for  the  cursed.  For  the .  rest,  the  fire  is  the  inextinguishable 
continuation  of.  the  gt^t  conflagration  of  the  world,  which  is  to 
break  forth  from  the  centre  of  hell,  (2  Pet  ilL  7 — 12, 13)^ 
which  is  met  by  the  avenging  fire*  firom  God  out  of  heaven 
(Kev.  XX.  9),  and  Bev.  xx.  20  is  here  presupposed  as  having 
already  takeoi  place.  Were  the  unfaithful  cbildren.of  light  before 
cast  out  into  a  darkness, — now  a  fire  receives  the  children  of  dark- 
ness, which  fearfully  lights  .up  their  darkness.  What  have  they 
done  to  deserve  this?  Certainly  as  eVil-^doers  much  that  was 
evil  and  only  evil,  they,  have  certainly  .also,  in  part  hated  and  per- 
secuted Christ  in  his  followers,  at  all  events,  they,  have  kicked 
against  his  shepherd's  hook  (as  goats),  obstinately  andcom|detely 
resisted  his. gracious  leading ;  all  this,  however,  is  not  specified, 
but  only  the  one  thing,  thai  in  aU  their  doings  not  even  one  good 
work  of  true  love  is  to  be  found,  which  might  have  showed  this 
resistance  to  be  not  complete,  on  which  the  love  of  the  gracious 
Judge  that  covers  many  sins  might,  on  account  of  the  love  which 
was  yet  there,  be  able  to  grafl  a  gracious  sentence.  .Th6  exact 
repetition  of  the  particulars  in  the  address  to  the  rejected  (from 
which  those  foolish  preachers,  to  whom  the  sublime  is  too  simple, 
seek  to  escape  by  greater  abridgement  or  variation),  indicates 
the  exact  care  with  which  the  Judge  will,  in  the  case  of  every 
individual,  overlook  and  omit  nothing  that  specially  afiects 
him.  With  respect,  however,  finally  to  the  fearful  curse,  we 
observe  that  in  it  the  end  of  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ  is 

clearly  expressed :  he  who  after  a  once  offered  saerifice  still  sat 

Y  2 
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upon  the  throne,  in  order,  Melchisedeo-like,  to  intercede  and  blessy 
has  now  no  intercesaion'prayery  no  blessing  more,  for  the  con^ 
demned ;  the  first  and  last  curse  of  his  mouth  must  be  an  ure- 
vocable  one, and  he  remains  the  King  over  all  throughout  eternity; 
the  qSI];'^  however  Ps.  ex.  4,  with  its  auov  is  expired.  Dan,  viL 

14,  (Luke  i.  33),  stands  written  now  also  of  the  priesthood.^ 

Vers.  44,  45.  The  reply  is,  as  regards  the  inner  sense,  the 
same  as  at  chap.  vii.  22,  although  they  are  diflPerent  persons  here 
from  there ;  here  it  is  the  worst,  most  hardened  class  of  all  the 
condemned,  with  whom  the  others  would  willingly  put  in  their 
word,  and  lyingly  protest  even  in  the  moment  of  well-deserved 
judgment,  if  they  could.  Christ  will  certainly,  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  not  Uterally  allow  the  damned  ^^  still  to  speak  for 
themselves,*'  (which  strange  thing  Roos  finds  here) — so  far  the 
literal  truth  is  not  to  be  pressed ;  but  their  thoughts  are  reckoned 
before  him  as  if  they  were  expressed  in  words.  Man]/  have  op* 
pressed  and  persecuted  Christ  also  in  his  followers,  as  Acts  ix. 
4,  instead  of  letting  themselves  be  taught ;  aU  have  been  gixxts^  as 
they  are  called ;  these  here  have  perhaps  done  some  so-called  good 
works,  but  not  to  Htm^  not  to  God  or  for  Ood's  sake,  hence  they 
have  had  no  earnestness  and  zeal  of  love,  which  is  always  and  in 
everything  like  itself  but  here  and  there  one  of  the  least  of  Christ's 
disciples  has  been  hardheartedly  passed  over.  This  is  enough  to 
show  how  it  has  stood  with  them  in  other  things  besides  these  de» 
cisive  sins  of  omission.  Now  everything  is  made  manifestj  now 
the  entire  want  of  any  truly  good  work,  of  any  actual  acknowledge 
ment  of  Christ  as  concealed  in  his  disciples,  alone  condemns — the 
entire  not-having  of  that  grace  laid  open  to  all  (with  or  without 
the  name  of  Christ),  which  has  atoned  for  and  covered  also  the 
sins  of  the  blessed.  Now,  however,  Christ,  also  the  San  of  man 
and  Shepherd,  King  and  Judge,  reveals  himself  as  the  centre  of 
all  the  inner  leadings  and  relations  of  the  human  race :  Ye  did 
it  unto  mcj  ye  did  it  not  to  me  1^ 

1  Also  not  Heb.  vii.  24,  25,  as  if  an  ntonement  ever  open,  ever  going 
on,  were  there  meant. 

^  Of  which  profound  truth  (comp.  our  remark  on.  John  v.  27)  what 
Hase  would  teach  us  is  only  a  very  distorted  presentiment,  viz.,  that 
tbi.4  judgment  is  conducted  ''  acoordine;  to  the  rational  law  of  humanity 
itself,  which  Christ  as  it  were  personally  represents  and  exercises." 
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Ver.  46.  Final  fulfilment  of  John  v.  28.  29  (Dan.  xii.  2), 
as  the  fourth  gospel  further  lifts  the  curtain.  The  eternity  ot 
misery  is  quite  as  endless  as  the  eternity  of  life  ;^  after  this  aTre- 
XevcovroA^  according  to  the  terms  of  their  sentence,  ver.  41, 
there  follows  no  Aevre  irpo^  fie  again,  in  any  aeon  whatsoever.' 
When  the  present  world  passes  away,  and  all  that  has  been  pre- 
pared in  God's  decree  comes  into  full  realisation,  then  first  begins 
the  eternal  misery  of  those  men  who  are  associated  with  the  demlj 
of  whose  restoration  there  is  not  the  smallest  word  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  Scripture.  If  the  righteous  received  their  sentence 
beforehand,  so  that  the  damned  must  hear  it,  the  latter  now  go 
away  beforehand  without  seeing  anything  of  the  glory  of  the 
blessed.  First  comes  Rev.  xx.  15— then  over  the  closed  abyss 
of  the  lake  of  fire,  the  new  world  for  the  blessed,  Eev.  chaps. 
xxi.  and  xxii.  Only  in  accordance  with  this  is  chap  xxi.  4  there 
to  be  understood — ^irom  their  eyes,  t.^.,  of  the  blessed — ^ver.  5,  all 
things  new,  t.^.,  in  this  new  world.  For  there  still  remains  what 
is  said  at  chap.  xxi.  8,  27,  xxii.  15,  19.  We  cannot  otherwise 
read  the  Scripture,  nor  otherwise  understand  Christ.  The 
enduring  misery  of  such  as  fall  to  the  devil  is  a  deep  mystery, 
just  as  is  the  devil's  first  fall,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  as  clearly 
attested  as  eternal  life,  the  mark  and  prize  of  our  heavenly  call- 
ing in  Christ  Jesus.  Follow,  thou  called  one  as  a  sheep  the 
good  Shepherd,  obey  his  gracious  invitation  Come  unto  me  !  with 
which  the  first  part  of  this  commentary  upon  his  words  closed — 
then  wilt  thou  not  hear  His  dreadful  curse.  Depart  from  me  ! 
with  which  we  must  now  wamingly  close  the  second  part. 

^  Against  this  exegetically  irrefutable  sentence,  Oetinger  in  vain 
maintains  that  misery  cannotj  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  equally 
everlasting,  see  in  Auberlen,  p.  492. 

^  In  vain  does  Lange  find  a  gromid  of  oonsolation  here  in  the  dark- 
ness which  envelops  the  rejected,  for  the  words  present  a  clear  and  un- 
conditional contrast. 
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When  wicked  men  were  about  to  condemn  the  Holy  One  of 
Gody  with  intent  to  murder  the  Prince  of  Life,  He,  whom  the 
Father  had  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  with  deep  humility 
putting  Himself  on  a  level  with  us,  appealed  to  the  maxim  of 
their  divinely-given  law :  *^  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  every  thing  be  established.'*  He  did  so  as  if  even 
He,  when  lying  under  a  weighty  criminal  charge,  must  yield  to 
such  a  testimony,  should  it  agree.  He  refers,  however,  much 
more  to  the  double  and  yet  single  testimony  borne  by  Himself 
on  behalf  of  his  own  person  and  cause,  the  testimony,  viz.,  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son.  For  of  course  it  is  only  God  himself, 
in  person  of  the  God-Man,  that  convincingly  attests  Himself  to 
the  world.  When  now  this  testimony,  after  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  was  completed  and  gloriiSed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  re- 
appeared still  as  a  divine-human  testimony  in  personal  forms. 
First  and  foremost,  every  one  was  such  a  witness  who  had  re- 
ceived power  from  on  high  to  see  and  hear,  in  whom  the  risen 
Saviour  lived.  But  even  at  this  early  period  the  Apostles  oc- 
cupied a  place  of  special  prominence :  We  are  his  witnesses. 
They  spoke  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  as  those  who  had 
been  with  Him  from  the  beginning  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  gone  out  and  in  among  men^  until  the  time 
that  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  From  this  dme  onward  they 
tell  of  his  deeds,  they  hand^ about  his  sayings ;  the  Church  of 
believers  takes  on  the  impress  of  the  life  and  word  of  her  Lord 
with  increasing  zeal  and  enjoyment,  in  the  entire  full  strength 
and  depth  and  assurance  of  the  life  which  they  have  received 
in  and  from  Him  through  the  Holy  Ghost*  Then  the  Evange- 
lists and  Teachers  particularly  are  confirmed  in  their  office, — an 
office  bordering  on  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  object  of  which 
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is  to  retain  sure  possession  of  a  treasure  which  they  guard  with 
tenderest  reverence  and  warmest  affection. 

This  is  the  brief  first  period  of  the  firesh  stream  from  the  opened 
fountain, — Apostolical  Tradition  held  in  the  strength  and  assur- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  he  brings  to  remembrance,  and  explains 
the  truth,  dwelling  as  he  then  did  in  the  whole  Church,  and  teach- 
ing some  to  recount  and  teach,  and  others  to  retain  and  preserve. 
This  is  the  ground  and  soil  out  of  which  our  four  Grospels  grew. 
For  inasmuch  as  this  first  fresh  life  in  the  earthen  vessel  of  erring 
sinful  humanity,  was  exposed  to  the  constant  danger  of  perishing 
without  an  objective  icovwy,  it  was  fitting  certainly  that  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Eternal  Word  which  had  taken  place  in  flesh  should 
also  be  made  in  writing,  for  the  Church  of  all  ages,  and  foe  the 
whole  world.  The  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit,  therefore,  chose  and 
frepared  special  witnesses  in  order  that  his  cause  might  again 
stand,  for  all  faith,  and  against  all  unbelief,  in  the  mouth  of  two^ 
three  witnesses :  nay,  he  added  yet  a  fourth  witness,  thereby 
Buperabundantly  completing  his  plan.  The  Church  was  enabled 
by  the  same  Spirit  to  recognise  the  gifl  thus  bestowed  upon  her : 
and  has  continued  to  possess  ever  since  the  seIf>testimony  of  her 
Lord  in  the  writings  of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St 
John. 

These  sacred  writers  have  truly  not  availed  themsdvesof  each 
other's  works  according  to  the  common  practice  of  book  making ; 
but  have  drawn  fix>m  the  one  common  fountain  of  the  stream 
which  was  still  flowing  on  mightily  in  them  and  round  about 
them.  It  is  thus  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which 
appeared  in  the  God-Man  himself,  that  in  them  also  the  Divine 
is  at  the  same  time  individually  human :  this  fourfold  composi- 
tion sets  before  us,  in  inseparable  connection,  the  two  things, 
viz ,  the  most  perfect  unity  of  the  facts  related  through  the  in-^ 
juration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  theonehand,  and  the  most  perfect 
freedom,  and  personal  life  of  human  composition,  on  the  other.^ 

^  Or,  as  Lange  says :  the  relation  of  the  four  Oespeb  to  each  other 
is  a  mystery,  on  which  eriticism  has  expended  much  hard  labour,  and  • 
which  can  be  understood  only  when  we  come  to  acknowledge  that  the 
most  perfect  inspiration  is  one  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
the  individual,  ao  that  the  unity  of  the  different  witnesses  demands  in 
its  highest  stveogth,  the  purest  individual  di0erenoe  oOhe  (estiflnenien. 
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Aa  far  as  we  are  ccmcernedy  we  abide  by  the  old' firm  convior 
tioTiy  that  the  order  qf  $equence  of  the  EvangelistSi  which  has 
scarcely  ever  varied  since  their  writings  were  put  together,  de- 
pends upon  the  order  of  time ;  in  this  order  of  time,  however, 
there  is  contained  the  order  of  the  Spirii  progressing  and  dever 
loping  as  it  advances,  to  the  close.  In  propounding  the  view 
which  we  take  of  this  matter,  we  find  that  on  the  whole  we 
agree  witii  Lange,  who  has  in  this  case,  to  a  certain  extent^  the 
merit  of  having  been  again  the  first  to  point  out  the  right  way. 
Would  that  he  had  not  in  particular  instances,  by  his  arbitraiy 
procedure  which  influences  so  many  of  his  views,  again  extin* 
guished  the  light  which  he  had  kindled. 

The  Publican  called  to  be  an  apostle,  is  the  first  who  mual 
testify  against  the  scoffing  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  Jesus  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  Christy  afbd  has  entered  by  fuffering  into 
glory.  The  first  word  is  here  also  in  the  exercise  of  long-^mffer^ 
ing  patience  addressed  to  Israel  the  first-called :  St  Matthew 
writes  for  the  Jews  in  their  own  language  ;  he  take^  care, 
however,  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  by  furnishing  a 
firee  spirited  translation,  of  equal  value  with  the  original,  that 
no  interpreter  shall,  at  his  own  hand,  translate  his  Gospel  into 
the  language  of  the  world  by  which  the  Hebrew  was  to  be  so 
soon  supplanted.^  This  is  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  in 
whiph  the  Apostle  and  eye-witness,  so  ingenuously  confident,  sq 
free  in  spirit,  and  yet  without  making  one  mistake  even  in  th^ 
smallest  word,  fashions  into  form  the  first  firm  kernel  out  of  the 
living  tradition, — a  Gospel  which  no  criticism,  e:8:cept  one  which 
knows  how  to  penetrate  in  faith  to  the  depth  of  this  origin,  can 
manage  either  to  own  or  to  reject.  ^^  He  is  the  first  who  played 
upon  the  Sacerdotal  trumpet :"  this  expression  of  Origen  has 
more  in  it  than  is  at  first  apparent.  The  allocation  of  the  cherubic 
figures,  as  at  present  in  use,  to  the  four  evangelists,  is  certainly 

'  ^  The  idea  that  St  Matthew  himself  translated  his  Gospel  is  in  itself 
not  a  very  absurd  one,  as  is  evident  from  the  example  of  Josephus. 
Thus  writes  Delitzscb  in  the  Luther,  Zeiiechrifi  1S50, 8.  He  very  truly 
remarks,  that  in  the  well-known  passsge  of  Papia^i  it  is  manifest  that 
at  the  time  of  that  account,  no  one,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  any  more 
need  to  translate  for  himself  the  Hebrew  Gospel.  The  whole  treatise 
thoroughly  nnderstood,  leads  to  the  above-mentioned  result,  viz.,  that 
a  Hebrew  Original  had  been  anthentically  translated. 
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false :  that  introduced  by  Lange  is  alone  correct,  according  to 
which  St  Matthew  has  the  sacrificial  cow,  and  St  Lake  the  man.* 
The  first  evangelist  shews  us  the  Messiah, — but  this  means  the 
great  deliverance,  redemption^  remission,  expiation  of  a  lost 
people  and  world  in  the  person  of  Him  who  has  come  (chap.  i.  31, 
viii.  17  ;  xx«  28.)  This  is  the  fundamental  thought  lying  behind 
all ;  here,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  freely  say  that  St  Matthew 
loyally  sublime,  majestically  unbiassed,  wielding  imperial  sway, 
testifies  of  the  King^  But  we  must  again  immediately  have  more  to 
say  of  Him  who  (chap,  ii.)  was  rejected  in  Israel :  this  tragic 
conflict  and  issue  related  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith,  the  exis^ 
tence  of  which  is  taken  for  granted,  is  the  first  hittory  which  leads 
us  out  from  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New.' 

Israel  proceeds  to  reject  his  king,  and  the  kingdom  is  given  to 
the  Grentiles.  For  the  election's  sake  the  seed  of  Abraham  still 
has  its  right  given  to  it :  after  that  the  Qospel  goes  to  the 
heathen*  The  same  Peter  who  had  the  first  word  at  Jerusalem 
was  here  also  the  first  to  be  employed  in  this  work  of  transition; 
He  himself  who  represents'  not  so  much  the  Jewish  Christians  as 
the  transition  and  exodus  from  them,  was  less  called  to  write  than 
to  speak  the  Gospel ;  he  merely  furnishes,  therefore,  his  son  Mark 
with  the  Apostolic  material  for  a  second  Gospel  intended  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  use  of  the  Romans.  St  Mark  is  Petei's 
true  son  in  power;  corresponding  to  the  figure  of  the  Lion  of 
the  cherubim,  he  passes  before  his  readers  the  mighty  acting  and 
worldng  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  clearly  defined  and  on  that  account 
more  powerful  forms,  in  lofly  contrast  to  Boman  might,  which 

^  The  sequence  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  life  of  Jesua, 
'*  the  cow,  the  man,  the  lion,  the  eagle,"  according  to  Oetinger,  fin 
Auberlen,  page  284,  as.  319  sb.  465),  is  a  complete  blunder, — the 
subject  spoken  of  being  the  '*  the  labour  of  the  ox.*' 

^  It  is  atniising  to  tme  Protestants  to  read,  that  Sepp,  a  man  of  no 
real  scientific  acquirements,  notwithstanding  his  immense  superficial 
knowledge,  degrades  the  first  Gospel  and  assigns  it  to  Philip, — ^all  in 
the  cause  of  the  Romish  suppression  of  the  Bible,  and  with  a  view  to 
give  Peter  the  first  place. 

>  Finally,  however,  in  his  second  epistle,  and  when,  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  he  testifies  his  oneness  with  the  beloved  brother  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles !  Scripture  torn  to  pieces  by  pseudo-criticism, 
and  history  turned  upside  down,  teach  now  certainly  something  dif- 
ferent, but  it  is  not  real  scriptuve  and  right  history. 
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knows  nothing  and  effects  nothing  except  what  is  earthly, — a 
style  of  composition  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
mind.  As  St  Matthew,  partly  owing  to  his  disposition  for  argu* 
ment,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  task  assigned  him,  has  already 
given  prominence  to  the  Sayings,  these,  in  the  case  of  St  Mark's 
Gospel,  go  rather  to  the  background ;  still  there  is  many  a 
striking  particular  introduced  from  the  more  exact  knowledge  of 
Peter  even  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  them,  and  much  more  for 
the  pictorial  efiect  of  the  histories  already  recorded  in  St  Matthew, 
which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which 
are  here  spiritedly  and  freely  handled.  St  Mark,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  placed  after  St  Luke  :i  he  relates  as  the  second,  yet  un- 
biassed witness,  along  with  and  next  to  St  Matthew,  drawing  his 
inciddhts  from  the  one  fountain  of  Apostolic  tradition. 

St  Luke  occupies  another,  and  also  in  the  developement  a  later 
stage ;  although  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  sequence  of  time  in 
this  first  developement  as  following  in  quick  succession.  We 
refer,  in  this  place,  with  pleasm'e  to  the  well-grounded  delive-* 
ranees  of  Lilcke^  which  are  very  striking,  at  least  as  regards  the 
point  firom  which  they  set  out,  and  which  we  accept  in  the  best 
manner  only  to  draw  from  them  more  definite  conclusions.  The 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  certainly  belong  to  the  first 
kind  and  grade  of  evangelic  composition,  the  pure  collection  of  Itof- 
dition :  here,  however,  we  claim  the  really  ^^  pure''  collection  for 
the  authors  of  these  Gospels.  ^'  The  Gospel  of  St  Luke  occupies 
a  higher  grade :" — here,  again,  we  make  our  own  reservation  in 
regard  to  the  little  word  ^^  higher,"  which  other  people,  perhaps, 
understand  differently.  ^^  Here  more  attention  is  paid  to  con* 
nection  of  time  and  event,  here  we  find  a  fruitful  commencement 
of  ecclesiastical  research  and  description."  All  very  true,  as  far 
as  I  see,  although  I  must  conceive  of  the  ^^  Gospel  formations'' 

^  As  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  alone  against  the  unanimoas  voice  of 
antiquity,  asserts,  and  as  Guericke  woald  again  maintain.  Many  at 
the  present  day  may  follow  them  in  this  (Thiersch,  in  his  "  Attempt 
to  restore,  &c.,"  which  recently  he  has  not  retracted  in  the  *'  Church 
in  Antiquity  "),  yea,  Delitzsch  may  assume  it  as  a  "  certain  admitted 
result ;"  we,  however,  do  not  agree  with  them,  but  claim  for  St  Mark 
the  second  place,  though  on  other  grounds  and  in  another  sense  than 
Ililgenfeld*     We  cannot  say  more  in  this  preface. 

'  Commentary  on  St  John's  Gospel.    3d  Ed.  Vol.  i.,  p.  201. 
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of  these  grades  vety  differently  from  what  Lttcke  does.  Enough  t 
—the  third  Gospel  shows  an  advance  upon  the  two  first ; 
it  therefore  justly  occapies  the  place  after  St  Mark  in  genuine 
historical  order,  even  though  the  commencement  of  the  new 
arrangement  may  have  taken  place  altogether  at  the  same  point 
of  time.  We  find  here  a  leaning  on  St  Paul  corresponding  to 
that  on  St  Peter;  for  it  was  needfiil  that  the  two  of  the  Evan- 
gelists who  were  not  Apostles  should  stand  upon  a  sure  Apostolic 
basis.  Here  the  transition  to  the  (xentiles  is,  for  the  first  time, 
quite  completed ;  for  to  write  fi)r  Greeks  (as  all  the  Gentiles  at 
that  time  were  designated,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews)  was  a  still 
further  advance  towards  general  humanity.  Now  St  Luke,  a 
Greek  by  birth  and  by  nature,  wrote,  as  is  evident,  at  sight,  not 
merely  for.  Theophilus  (he  may  have  lived  either  at  Rohie  or 
any  where  else),  but  for  the  Greek  Gentile  world.  Thus  in  the 
third  Gospel  there  is  completed  the  progress  of  the  testimony  fmr 
the  world  onward  fix>m  its  commencement  at  the  first  rejection  of 
the  Messiah  by  Israel,  as  narrated  in  the  first,  up  through  the  inter- 
vening member^  the  imposing  manifestation  of  might,  as  detailed 
in  the  second ;  and  thus  this  third  Gospel,  a  ivaffyikiov  trtofAarueov^ 
was  acknowledged  as  a  sure  foundation.  The  Evangelist  to  whom 
must  be  given  the  appropriate  cherubic  figure,  the  human  form, 
shews  us  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  gracious  of  the  sons  of 
men,  the  Saviour  born  to  us,  the  Friend  of  Sinners,  the  Physi- 
cian of  Men,  the  grace  which  appeared  in  Him  calling  and 
alluring  all  nations.  The  character  of  St  Luke  corresponds  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  what  is  now  called  the  human  character, 
this  principle  being  that  which  was  represented  by  ancient  Greece. 
At  the  same  time,  at  this  stage  we  find  manifest  evidence  of 
an  aetive  appropriating  enquiring  spirit.  The  researches  of 
St  Luke,  which,  bearing  as  they  do  the  new  stamp  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  now  no  longer  rooted  in  the  tradition  of 
the  first  chosen  Apostles,  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  Gospel 
of  the  past  infancy  of  the  church,  and  a  wider  grasp  of  the 
era  then  just  commencing,  when  it  was  of  importance  to  blend 
firmly  the  subjective  conviction  of  the  individual,  won  over  as 
a  catechumen,  with  the  tradition  of  the  church,  which  was 
already  losing  its  unbiased  character,  and  when  an  ocr^Xeia 
irepl  &v  KaTfTfyfidfi^  Tioytov  became  necessary  ibr  the  ivlywoci^. 
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This  18  exactly  the  hifltorica]  and  no  less  the  prefigurative  character 
of  his  dedication  to  Theophilos  and  his  prologue.  These  Xoyoi  as 
the  subject  matter  of  ecclesiastical  xamjxf^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^  mexe  system 
of  doctrine,  which  must,  of  coarse^  rest  upon  a  history,  but  also 
and  especially  the  history  itself,  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  tradition,  inclusive,  of  course,  of  the  words  of  the  Word,  the 
TTpayfjMTa  which  might  certainly  be  called  to  the  end  of  time 
irmKfipwfiOpn/IIJiAifa  ip  ^/ui/,  but  whose  Bajytfai^y  even  at  the  time 
when  St  Luke  wrote,  had  begun  to  be  multiform,  and  therefore 
uncertain,^  Still  St  Luke  does  not  properly  blame,  (it  is  only  the 
Spirit  that  does  so  inferentially  through  him),  those  who  had 
b^un  what  they  had  undertaken.:  his  design  in  his  SSo^e  icq^iol 
is  to  clear  himself  and  to  add  to  what  had  ahready  been  done. 
^'  He  has  found  in  general  that  these  treatises  agree  with  this 

• 

^  The  Xoyoi  in  St  Luke  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  Xoym  which  ac- 
oording  to  Papias,  St  Matthew,  ovMypo^oro.  It  is  the  fixing  in  writing 
by  selection  uid  arrangement  that  is  meant.  The  explanation  giYen 
by  Lange  after  LUcke,  when  understood  aright  and  explained,  still 
holds  its  ground  in  spite  of  Ebrard's  Recensirende  Zunschtweimng 
(Tholuek's  Litt.  Anz.  1844,  p;  502).  Lange  L.  tl  I.  J  61.  Compare 
Stud  und  Kiit.  1833,  2«  501.  Certainly  Xoyiov,  Aoyca  cannot  just  mean 
"  oraly  running,  communications  on  history,  evangelic  history,  still  found 
in  the  stream  of  conversation,"  as  Lange  precepitately  and  inexactly  says. 
But  from  the  idea  of  '*  sacred  utterance,  revelation"  there  might  very  well 
arise  a  form  of  speech,  which  might  be  not  so  much  a  "  sacrad  book^  a  re- 
vealed scripture,"  as  in  the  plural  ra  Xcyyco,  equivalent  at  that  time,  to  "the 
things,  as  well  the  sayings  as  the  deeds  and  events,  in  which  God  revealed 
himself  through  Christ,"  and  naturally  equivalent  at  the  present  day  to 
the  above,  with  the  addition,  "  as  they  were  circulated  in  their  yet  un* 
written  form."  For  (rvpwypa^aro  denotes  a  certain  opposition.  Delitzsch 
is  wrong  in  understanding  the  expression  as  denoting  "  chiefly  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Lord."  The  most  correct  view,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of 
the  Catholic  Schwartz:  New  Enquiries  into  the  relationship  of  the 
bynoptie  Oospels,  p.  114  ss.  Aoyia  is  the  Greek  word  corresponding 
to  the  Hebrew  0^^*1 ;  and  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  Christianity 

that  a  revelation  of  fact  applied  to  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  what  is 
meant.  Papias  places  himself  in  the  same  relation  to  tradition  when 
he  writes  the  \6yovs  of  the  Apostles.  The  whole  of  Christian  truth, 
says  Schwartz,  is  called  sometimes  Xoyta  jtvpmica,  sometimes  Xoyoi  or 
di^crieaXia,  sometimes  cnrofonffiovtv^urra  or  €vayYfKioy»  In  Ignatius  ad 
Smyro.  c.  3  (larger  edition),  ^6yta  stands  for  **  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles." Very  right,  we  say,  as  St  Luke's  prologue  with  its  Trpdy/iara 
and  Xc^oi  belongs  to  the  second  treatise  as  well  as  to  the  first,  seeing 
that  the  wouv  re  Kin  dtdao-Kf IV  (mark  this  consequence)  was  only  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  whole. 
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tradition."     (Lange.)     He  is  therefore,  on  his  part  less  conscious 
than  the  others  are  of  the  inspiration  which  guides  him  in  his 
enquiries  and  his  composition.     So  far  is  he  finom  desiring  to 
be  henceforth  regarded  as  ^'  the  first  censor  and  critic  of  the 
Gospels  previously  existing/'  that  he  has  even  ^'  conceded  the 
imperfection  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  I"^    No,  he  is  well  ac- 
qnaintedy  especially  with  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  and  fully 
acknowledges  them,  the  avriimf^  and  inrfjpirri^  (for  these  are  the 
very  classes  which  they  respectively  represent) ;  but  because  other 
auroTTTcu  xat  tnrffpircu  had  also  irapiBoaav  what  was  not  equally 
authentic,  and  fiurther,  because  the  accounts  of  this  additionsd 
matter  had  already  begun  to  be  of  various  kinds,  he  brings  for- 
ward his  contribution  with  the  most  scrupulous  assiduity ;  and 
the  spirit  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Third  Gospel,  and  allows 
the  other  productions  to  disappear  in  the  Church.     He  has  in- 
vestigated ixpiffck  into  every  thing  {irdaiv  scil.  irpdr/fuiaiv  as  is 
manifest  from  the  irapaKoKovdeivy  the  usual  expression  for  this), 
even  up  to  the  avtodev  of  the  ap^.     In  him  we  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  evidence  of  criticism  :  and  he  himself  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  his  irp&rro^  X6709  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
placed  in  the  way  of  all  later  criticism,  a  sure  safeguard  directing 
it  to  conceive  of  Church  history,  down  to  the  present  day,  as 
growing  out  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  we  have  it  in  the  Gospels, — 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  Church,  and  the  producing  cause  of  the 
Apostolip  foimdation  of  the  Church.    Even  at  the  present  day  it 
is  found  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  the  portions  of  Scripture  most  suitable  for  Bible 
classes,  where  the  object  is  to  re-establish  the  aa^Xeia  vepl  &» 

Karfixn^V^  Xo7a)i'. 

These  are  the  three ;  who  after  a  long  period  were  joined  by 
a  fourth,  bearing  the  indisputable  seal  of  the  Spirit.  St  Matthew 
had  given  special  attention  to  the  sayings  of  the  Lord ;  and  St 
John  completes  these  by  such  sayings  as  it  was  competent  only 
for  him  who  lay  on  the  breast  of  Jesus  to  hear  and  to  preserve. 
St  Mark  had  used  the  appellation  Son  of  God^  with  marked 
emphasis  after  that  of  Son  of  David ;  and  St  John  gives  us^ 

^  As  may  be  read  in  Sepp.  vii.  211,  212. 

'  Compare  Matthew  i.  1  with  Mark  i.  1 ;  next  at  Mark  i.  24,  alio 
further  chap.  iii.  11,  x v.  89 
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therefore^  the  deep-  direct  self-testimony  of  the  ^<  Only  begotten 
Son,"  In  words  which  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  spirit  of 
man  than  is  made  even  by  his  mighty  deeds.  After  he  had 
laboared  daring  a  whde  Apostolic  life,  quietly  and  deeplyt  had 
even  snfiered  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  had  sent  forth  the 
Apocalypse  from  his  place  of  banishment  in  Patmos,  after  Jeru- 
salem had  been  destroyed  and  the  prophecy  given  by  the  Lord 
of  His  first  coming  had  been  fulfilled  in  earnest  of  that  of 
His  second,  then  at  last,  and  not  till  then,  does  St  John 
write  his  Gospel,  as  the  higher  and  highest  Apocalypse  for 
all  who  belteye  and  shall  bdieve  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
Grod  irrespective  of  whether  thqr  are  Jews  or  Gentiles,  Bomans 
or  Greeks.^  As  St  Luke  indirectly  and  in  the  sense  of  St  Paul 
opposes  Jewish  narrow-mindedness,  so  now  the  last  controversy 
of  St  John  is  one  in  which  he  strikes  dovm  all  unbelief  and  every 
heretical  infidel  opinion.  But  he  does  not,  properly  speaking,  lay 
down,  in  order,  a  collection  of  carefully  investigated  historical 
data,  though  he  too,  on  his  part,  supplements  his  predecessors, 
and,  for  example,  introduces  some  mighty  deeds,  such  as  the  heal- 
ing of  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus;  but 
he  looks  like  the  4agle  upon  the  ^  Light  of  the  World.^'  His  pro- 
logue begins  with  the  most  appropriate  commencement  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father ;  and  his  Gospel  unveils  for  all  genuine 
speculation  the  deepest  bans  of  fact. 

We  have  here  preserved  the  latest  help  against  all  the  miscon- 
ception and  mistakes  of  the  latest  times,  prefigured  as  these  were 
by  the  rising  ^ci/Sdiw/iO^  yp&at^  of  early  Christian  times,  against 
all  Idealistic  and  Pantheistic  perverted  speculations.'  For — as 
can  be  only  merely  indicated — ^the  four  Evangelists,  in  their 
fourfold  cherubic  figures,  correspond  finally  and  prophetically  to 
a  historical  process  of  developement  of  the  Church  throughout  its 
entire  history.     The  idea  has  befiire  this  been  thrown  out,'  that 

^  Or  even  Germans— we  say  against  Lange,  for  here  every  peculi- 
arity ceases. 

'  In  so  far  there  is  a  remarkable  presentiment  of  what  is  right  in 
the  preposterous  remark  of  Fichte,  which  tells  much  more  than  he  de- 
signed it  should  do,  and  than  the  awkward  clause  itself  really  expresses : 
*^  It  is  only  with  John  that  the  philosopher  can  meet" 

^  J.  F.  v.  Meyer  gives  a  beautiful  poem  on  this  subject  in  his  own 
VOL.  III.  z 
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the  COW9  the  lion^  the  man,  and  the  eagle,  symbolise  the  apos- 
tolic, the  Boman,  the  Reformed  and  the  last  Church ;  if  we  re- 
flect upon  it  we  shall  find  that  the  four-formed  Gospels  admit  of 
being  applied  in  the  same  way ;— on  this  subject,  however,  we 
prefer  not  entering  at  large. 

These  are  the  four  witnesses,  whose  varied  testimony  agrees 
with  marvellous  harmony.  Thus  has  the  Church  accepted  it ; 
thus  has  it  rested  and  stood  on  it  from  the  beginning.^  Is  there 
to  be  now  for  once  no  more  agreement!  Far  from  it  I  Rather  as 
it  is  written  that  before  the  Sanedrim  two  and  three  witnesses 
were  not  to  be  brought  together;  so  at  this  day  wherever  such  a 
procedure  is  adopted,  false  witnesses  never  do  agree*  By  sepa- 
rating the  Gospels  icom  each  other,  we  obtain  a  brilliant  proof  of 
their  unity.  And  certainly  the  accusation  is  groundless  precisely 
where  it  is  well  founded ;  for  it  must  first  falsely  assume  that  the 
Evangelists  intended  to  write  as  if  they  were  writing  chronicles 
or  minutes,  in  order  that  the  differences  which  certainly  do  exist^ 
the  apparent  contradictions  which  mark  the  Life^  may,  along 
with  this  vicious  assumption,  make  out  a  charge  of  real  contra- 
diction. 

These  volumes  have  already  shewn,  and  vdll  still  farther  shew, 
that  the  person  and  history — that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  Jesus — 
remain  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  Evangelists.  That,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  chronologically  arranged  harmony  which  shall  ex- 
hibit the  particular  circumstances  and  words  is  scarcely  possible, 

way,  in  the  "Papers  for  higher  Truth/'  IVth  collection  of  these, 
printed  in  his  Hesperides,  poetical  part,  page  71. 

^  The  fandamental  thought  to  which  we  gave  expression  in  the  pre* 
face  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolume,  '*  that  by  all  who  believe  in  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  it  mast  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  word  can- 
not have  fallen  to  the  ground,  cannot  have  dropped  and  been  lost 
throngh  the  seive  of  erring  human  composition,"  depends  upon  the  yet 
more  general  position,  taken  for  granted,  also,  as  implied  in  believing, 
and  applicable  to  the  life  and  works,  as  well  as  the  sayings,  viz.,  '^  that 
the  image  of  Christ  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  four  canonical 
Gospels  is  genuine."  The  126th  §  in  Martensen's  Dogroatik  contains 
an  admirable  statement  expressed  in  a  few  striking  words  against  the 
new  criticism,  and  concludes  with  the  following  unanswerable  sentence : 
*'  that  even  the  conviction  of  the  internal  tmth  and  original  perfection 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  is  a  fundamental  experience  which  is 
renewed  at  every  age  in  the  Church  and  in  every  individual  believer." 
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we  have  also  admitted  and  av6wed.  The  design  of  this  our  Com- 
mentary is  to  invite  all  readers,  bat  especially  all  learned  readers, 
to  apprehend  the  deep  reason  why  the  Wisdom  of  God  has  denied 
us  such  a  history  of  the  wonder  of  wonders  in  history,  and  to  per- 
suade them  in  the  midst  of  all  the  laborious  disputings  and  de- 
monstrations about  the  shell,  not  to  lose  the  kernel.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  said  that  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
pure  uncertainty  and  perplexity  as  to  the  external  course  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  That  we  may  not  be  thus  misunderstood, 
we  now  give,  in  a  tabular  form,  our  view  of  the  harmony :  cer^ 
tainly  we  do  not  arrange  the  materials  in  this  table  with  any  de* 
gree  of  dogmatism,  and  as  certainly  we  arrange  them  with  the 
conviction  that  many  particulars  may  and  must  be  arranged  dif- 
ferently by  others,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  we  have  not  expounded  the  Sayings  blindly, 
and  at  random,  and  also  that  an  investigation  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  dogmatism,  which  will  not  allow  of  any  thing  remaining 
undetermined,  will  meet  with  enough  in  the  first  place  to  bring 
it  to  a  pause.  This  table  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  Re- 
gister to  the  Volumes  already  published,  and  also  to  a  portion  of 
Vol.  iv.  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  at  once  to  turn  to  any  parti- 
cular passage  which  we  have  expounded.  The  continuation  of 
this  table,  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  will  appear  in  due 
course  in  a  subsequent  volume : — 
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A  few  explaiiati<»»  may  be  added  to  this  table  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  gaardingagainstthe  contemptuous  charge,  that  we  have 
not  thoroughly  weighed  what  has  been  put  down  ;  and  which|  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  aphoristic  form  in  which  they  appear, 
may  direct  and  stimulate  to  deeper  enquiry.  We  confine  our* 
selves  to  individual  remarks,  where  they  seem  especially  needed, 
or  to  references  to  what  will  be  found  treated  of  in  these  volumes; 
we  shall,  after  that,  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  course  of 
each  Synoptical  Gospel  in  reference  to  the  order  of  time. 

That  the  angel  appeared  to  Joseph  previous  to  Mary's  visit  to 
Elizabeth,  appears  to  us  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  real  de- 
corum, or  with  the  delicately  conducted  progress  of  the  history. ; 
•  We  hold  it  to  be  extremely  arbitrary  to  regard  Luke  iii.  1,  2 
as  speaking  not  of  the  first  commandment  firom  God  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  lus  office,  but  as  a  ^  later  call"  addressed  to 
the  Baptist  shortly  before  his  imprisonment  (according  to 
Wieseler).  That  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus  occurred 
in  summer  or  spring,  appears  to  us  entirely  unfounded ;  the 
winter  appears  to  us  as  the  &r  more  suitable  time,^  parallel  to 
hiB  birth  and  in  accordance  with  Luke  iiL  23.  From  his  bap- 
tism till  the  passover  there  are  few  occurrences ;  but  the  period 
would  be  an  extremely  long  one,  according  to  Wieseler,  p.  258, 
during  which  we  have  no  notice  of  any  occurrence  having  taken 
place.  On  the  other  hand  the  commencement  of  Jesus'  work  in 
Galilee,  is  naturally  very  rich  and  full. 

In  placing  the  events  related  from  Matt.  iv.  12,  to  xi.  30,  so 
early  as  before  the  feast  of  JPurim^.  we  again  differ  from  Wieseler, 
who,  however,  has  by  no  means  shewn  that  the  journey  of  Jo. 
vi.  1,  is  identical  with  that  of  Matth.  iv.  12.  To  cany  out  such 
a  view  will  involve  us  in  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  particular 
points  in  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptical  Evangelists,  since  John 
vi.  must  harmonise  with  Matt.  xiv.  Matt.  iv.  12  itself  intimates 
that  a  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  to  which  the  events  re- 
lated up  to  John  iv.  54  belong ;  then  Matt  v.  1  is  still  more 
manifestly  connected  with  chap.  iv.  25  by  the  tov9  SxKovs  ;  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  brought  in 

1  On  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist  in  October,  even  Sepp,  along 
with  very  odd  things,  gives  many  a  bint  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  118  sb. 
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fiom  a  later  period,  or  be  made  up  of  portions  of  later.addredseBy 
as  some  wonld  have  it. 

Mark  i.  21  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  following  in  imt 
mediate  connection  after  yer.  20 ;  ven  22  rather  intimates  a 
preceding  powerfiil.  teaching  (/or^  generally  applicable  to  his 
teaching),  and  that  in  the  same  expression  which  St  Matthew 
uses  to  denote  the  impression  made  upon  the  people  by  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  show 
that  iv  TOi?  fj^pai^  ravrtu^^  Luke  yi.  12^  is  not  a  formula  of 
sequence  but  a  general  expression  applicable  to  the  first  rich 
period  of  the  work  of  Jesus. 

The  definite  statement  at  Matt.  viii.  1, 2, 5  (which  again  agrees 
with  Luke  viL  1),  is  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the  place  of  Luke  v. 
12,  notwithstanding  the  indefinite  form  in  which  it  appears. 

Matt.  viii.  18,  with  its  indefinite  ttoXXov?  8x^^  ^  ^7  ^^ 
meaps  in  immediate  connection  with  the  preceding  verses,  the 
16th  and  17th ;  for  Mark  i.  35,  and  Luke  iv.  42,  agree  in  giving 
an  entirely  difierent  conclusion  of  the  evening  spent  at  Caper-* 
naum.  For  the  arrangement  in  Matthew,  see  Vol.  i.,  page  352« 
From  this  we  are  to  understand  that  his  statement  at  chap.  vii]« 
23  is  to  be  referred  to  the  day,  if,  according  to  chap,  xiii.  1>  the 
parables  had  preceded,  as  the  definite  statement  of  Matt.  iv.  35, 
must  remain  unbroken.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest 
days ;  of  these,  however,  there  must  have  been  many,  occasioned 
by  the  great  crowding  of.  the  people  and  the  unwearied  activity 
of  the  Lord  in  the  first  period.^  Matt.  xiii.  1  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  B,  pluperfect  sense,  and  as  giving  a  repetition  of  the  di&* 
courses  spoken  of  as  having  already  begun  to  be  delivered,  in 
chap.  xii.  22,  and  the  delivery  of  which  had  taken  place  before 
the  multitude  of  the  works  narrated  in  chap.  viii.  and  ix.  The 
calumny  about  Beelzebub  may  have  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  the  same  day,  at  the  commencement  of  his  work  (notice 

1  Schleiermacher  certainly  Bpeaks  of  the  very  wonderful  appearance 
presented  by  the  life  of  Christ  when  one  notices  the  striking  contrast 
between  a  great  day  in  which  eveiything  is  heaped  together,  even  to 
the  highest  degree  of  improbability,  and  a  great  and  almost  empty 
intervening  space.  But  such  great  da^s  occur  in  every  great  life; 
and  should  not  the  history  g^ve  us  an  account  of  some  of  these?  Yet 
it  does  not  affirm  that  the  intervening  empty  spaces  were  in  reality 
empty. 
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also  in  Mark  Iv.  1  the  vdTuv  ^p^aTo)-»the  man  who  offered  to 
follow  him  (as  to  the  others  who  inade  a  similar  offer  see  Vol.  i. 
p.  350 — 356)  when  he  was  arranging  to  cross  the  sea — after  that, 
the  preaching  in  parables  to  the  people  as  they  pressed  npon 
him  (chap.  viii.  18,  Luke  viii.  4),  still  before  He  actually  de^ 
parted,— on  the  passage,  the  stilling  of  the  sea,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Gadarenes,  who  immediately  forced  Him  to  return  (still 
on  the  same  day,  or  more  probably  after  a  night's  rest,  for  ac* 
cording  to  Mark  iv.  35,  it  was  already  evening), — all  this  is  not 
too  much  for  one  day.  And  then,  as  in  Matt.  ix.  2,  the  same 
day  appears  to  have  embraced  a  multitude  of  events,  and  as 
Mark  v.  $21,  and  Luke  viii.  40,  41  present  the  same  appearance, 
the  explanation  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  £van<* 
gelists  of  not  paying  much  attention  to  divisions  into  days  when, 
in  filling  up  some  magnificent,  comprehensive  scene,  they  hasten 
on  from  one  event  to  another  by  a  tad  or  a  teal  ISov,  •  It  is  not 
only  the  evening,  Mark  iv.  35,  that  gives  light  here,  the  enter- 
taifiment  of  Matthew  requires  at  all  events  an  invitation  and  a 
preparation ;  and  yet  this  entertainment  undoubtedly  occurred 
between  the  return  from  Gadara  and  the  raising  of  JaiiW 
daughter. 

Matth*  ix.  9  hangs  quite  naturally  upon  what  goes  before, 
exactly  as  does  Luke  v.  27.  In  like  manner  Matth.  ix.  14  is  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  narrative,  and  Luke  v.  33  gives  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  scene.  One  cannot  see  why  in 
opposition  to  the  express  statements  of  these  two  narratives, 
Ebrard  places  the  question  about  fasting  before  the  entertainment. 
A  clear  reason,  however,  is  contained  in  Matth.  ix.  18  for  plac- 
ing the  healing  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  the  matters 
connected  with  it,  before  the  daughter  of  Jairus;  indeed,  the 
formulse,  Mark  v.  21,  Luke  viii.  40,  leave  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation. 

Matth.  xi.  2  does  not  cany  forward  the  narrative  in  regular 
order ;  but  after  the  general  closing  formula,  ver.  1,  steps  back- 
wards into  an  earlier  period,  as  is  manifest  from  the  loosely  con- 
necting clause,  ch.  xii.  1,  at  the  end  of  this  chronological  paren- 
thesis. St  Matthew  desired  to  reserve  the  contents  of  ch.  xi.  as 
an  important  conclusion  to  a  first  part  of  his  description  of  th^ 
Messiah  establishing  his  claims  by  works  and  words. 
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On  Mattb.  xi.  25,  see  Vol.  iL,  p.  US. 

Matth.  xB.  1  again  comes  in  cozxecUy  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  exception  that  the  journey  at  the  feast  of  Porim  is 
omitted.  We  have  the  rubbing  of  the  ears  of  com  placed,  not 
after  the  Passover,  but  fourteen  days  earlier :  see  Vol.  ii«,  p. 
126*  There  thus  remains  till  the  time  when  the  thousands 
were  fed  about  the  Passover  (John  vi.),  sufficient  time  for  the 
sending  out  and  the  returning  of  the  twelve ;  whose  joumeyings, 
moreover,  we  are  not  to  consider  as  having  lasted  any  length  of 
time.  They  came  back  in  their  simplicity  veiy  soon  to  the 
Lord ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Mark  vi.  30,  and  still  more  manifestly 
in  Luke  ix.  10.  The  idea  of  Gemberg,  that  they  spent  nine 
months  on  their  missionaiy  tour,  is  to  us  ino(«ceivable. 

That  Matt.  ix.  35,  till  x.  42,  has  anUdpated  the  chronology  is 
again  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Evangelist  to  conclude 
with  chaps.  viiL — xL  a  first  qrde  of  the  works  and  sayings  of 
Christ. 

By  placixig  Matt  xii.  22  so  early  (we  are  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  other  Evangelists),  the  tots  certainly  loses  every  special 
chronological  import.  Li  constructing  a  harmony,  however,  it 
frequently  occurs  that  we  cannot  avoid  either  giving  up  the  most 
manifest  data  in  one  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  another,  or  abandon- 
ing the  task  altogether  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions,  in 
any  other  way  except  by  taking  such  a  view  of  indefinite  for- 
mulae '}  and  it  is  wcdl  known  that  Tore,  when  it  stands  alone,  is 
usually  employed  throughout  the  first  Gospel  as  a  particle  of  this 
kind.  We  have  already  seen  that  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii.  are  con- 
nected together ;  and  we  have  proved  (VoL  iL,  p.  201)  that  the 
parables  could  not  possibly  have  been  spoken  before  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

On  the  rejection  at  Nazareth  which,  as  related  in  Matt.  xiii. 
54,  we  are  to  regard  as  having  occurred  a  second  time^  see  at 
our  Exposition  of  that  passage  in  this  volume. 


1  Eveiy  one  knows  this  who  has  had  the  least  experience  in  this 
matter.  Man/  a  result  laboriously  wrought  out  has  been  dashed  to 
the  ground  by  some  intervening  statement ;  for  every  example  the 
whole  proof  must  be  examined  on  every  side.  The  author  has  made 
many  such  proofs  for  many  of  his  positions :  whoever  examines  his 
results  will  find  it  to  be  so  I 
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Matti  chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.,  hang  quite  well  together;  and  &U 
into  the  time  generally  indicated  in  John  vii.  1. 

We  protest  on  behadf  of  Matt.  xviL  24 — ^27  against  Weiseler^s 
chronology,  on  the  ground  that  his  exposition  of  the  Bi&paj(jJM 
as  denoting  the  civic  tribute-money  paid  to  the  Roman  Emperor, 
is  quite  untenable.  See  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  388. 

In  Matt.  xix.  1,  we  find  the  last  journey  of  St  Luke  p<rinted 
out.    See  our  remarks  in  the  exposition. 

Although  the  connection  between  Matt.  xix.  15, 16,  and  also 
that  between  Mark  x.  16,  17,  appear  to  be  close,  we  do  not 
know  where  else  to  bring  in  (and  here  for  once  we  agree  with 
Ebrard)  the  resurrecHon  of  Lazarus — an  event  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  place.  Here  there  is  peculiarly  a  great 
non  Uquet  for  the  special  point  of  time  of  this  mighty  event ;  still 
a  po(Hr  harmonist  must  even  far  this  put  down  at  least  something 
that  is  possible.  We  require  only  not  to  read  (and  we  are  not 
compelled  to  do  so)  the  15th  and  16th  verses  of  Matt,  xix.,  in  im- 
mediate sequence,  but  iiropivfiff  iteetOeif  as  the  concluding  for- 
mula, and  then  the  Kal  ISov^  as  beginning  a  new  paragraph. 

St  Mark  does  not  arrange  his  pictures  in  his  first  part  up  to 
chap.  vi.  7  in  exact  order.  This  is  an  axiom  which  requires 
certainly  to  be  well  proved  against  many  critics.  In  chap.  ii. 
1,  for  example,  the  wide  expression  Si  riii^pw  certainly  allows  of 
our  transposition. 

Mark  iii.  20,  21  cannot  possibly,  as  Ebrard  expounds,  be  an 
entire  special  occurrence  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (and 
after  the  leper).  The  ipyovrai  ek  oUovis  an  indefinite  beginning 
of  a  new  picture,  whose  firame  is  not  finished  till  we  reach  ver. 
35.  'Ot  vap  avroO  must  be  his  relatives^  for  ver.  31  is  mani- 
festly connected  with  ver.  21  by  an  o2if,'  referring  back  to  some- 
thing going  before,  after  the  ^  TTPevfJut  oKoBaprov  ix^V*  of  the 
Scribes  had  been  put  down  as  parallel  to  the  ^  m  i^hrq  "  of  his 
relatives.  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  190.  The  short  notice  in  Luke  viii. 
19 — ^21  is  in  its  right  place,  at  least  so  fer  as  what  is  related 
took  place  on  the  day  of  the  parables. 

St  Luke  gives  in  chap.  iv.  31,  32  only  a  general  formula, 
which,  therefore,  does  not  immediately  connect  ver.  33  with 
ver.  30 :  still  the  general  foundation  for  the  particular  miracle 
here  has  the  same  weight  as  at  Mark  i.  21,  22. 
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In  Luke  vi.  6  it  is  the  following  Sabbath^  probably  the  Sab- 
bath immediately  following,  that  is  meant,  and  thus  the  passage 
agrees  with  Matth.  xii.  9,  and  we  get  the  explanation  of  the  iraKiv 
in  Mark  iii.  1. 

In  Luke  vii.  11,  the  reading  iv  r^efQ^  is  the  only  correct  one  \ 
a^d  is  merely  an  indefinite /ormu&z  for  a  really  later  occurrence.^ 
For  the  raising  of  the  dead  recorded  by  St  Matthew  as  haying 
taketi  place  alone  is  certain ;  this  selection  itself  leads  us  to  this 
supposition, — ^indeed  thQ  whole  history  looks  like  it,  especially  the 
former  caee.  Vol.  i.  p.  411,  and  our  remarks  on  Luke  vii.  13, 14 
in  this  volume.  Ebrard  has  overlooked  this,  p.  144 ;  according 
to  his  arrangement  the  young  man  at  Nain  is  brought  to  life 
immediately  after  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  yet  this  event 
must  be  connected  (on  account  of  the  iv  t§  ^^?)  with  the 
whole  section  containing  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount  and  the 
events  up  to  Peter's  wife's  mother,  which  we  have  proved  on 
satisfactory  grounds  must  have  taken  place  before  the  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter. 

Luke  IX.  57,  58  is  probably  a  very  conceivable  repetition  of 
the  event  and  the  word,  Matthew,  viii.  19,  20,  in  the  teal  life  of 
Jesus.  We  can  scarcely,  with  Ebrard,  refer  the  fierit  ravra  of 
Luke  X.  1,  merely  to  the  sending  out  of  the  twelve,  and  not  also 
to  what  had  been  immediately  related  at  chap.  ix.  The  history 
of  the  other  individual  may  in  this  case  have  been  anticipated  by 
St  Matthew  as  a  parallel  case. 

We  must,  in  opposition  to  Ebrard,  place  the  whole  contents  of 
Matth.  XV.  1  to  xvi.  12,  before  the  journey  to  the  feast  of  taber-* 
nacled,  Jo.  vii.,  and  all  matters  connected  with  that  journey  as 
far  as  chap.  x.  39 ;  for  otherwise  the  two  feedings  would  be  too 
far  distant  from  each  other,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  conside* 
rations.  Bengel's  simple  probable  idea  is,  that  the  Lord  remained 
at  Jerusalem  from  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  till  that  of  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  We  have  already  expressed  ourselves 
doubtful  (Vol.  ii.  p.  285)  whether  the  "  scribes  which  were  of 
Jerusalem,"  Matt.  xv.  1,  Mark  vii.  ],  had  returned  finom  the 

1  If  we  adopt  rf ,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  also  adopt  ra« 
6€$^Sj  as  at  ch.  viii.  1,  since  that  passage  being  the  only  one  whm  the 
phrase  occurs,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  phrase  to  have  been  one 
commonly  ufled  by  St  Luke :  there  is  as  ranch  reason  for  altering  the 
Tw  i(TJs  in  that  passage  to  make  it  conform  to  this  one. 
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feast  of  the  passover,  Jo.  vi.  4.  That  according  to  St  Mark,  the 
confession  of  Peter  followed  immediately  after  the  conversation 
abont  the  leaven,  is  not  true ;  Mark  viii.  27,  opiens  a  new  scene 
with  an  indefinite  formula. 

How  then,  according  to  the  above  assumptions,  does  each  of 
the  synoptical  evangelists  stand  related  to  the  chronological  order 
of  his  contents  ?  We  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  this,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  manifest  at  least  the  possibility  of  our  table. 

St  Matthew  passes  over  between  the  llth  and  12th  verses 
of  chap.  iv.  the  following  matters  of  which  we  have  the  record 
given  us  by  St  John,  viz.,  the  provisional  engaging  of  dis- 
ciples, and  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  the  first  Passover  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  residence  in  Judaea,  the  journey  through  Samaria,  and 
labours  in  Galilee,  which  are  as  yet  rather  divided  into  separate 
portions,  and  do  not  possess  any  very  public  character,  as  far  as 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist.  Still  there  remains  in  his 
Gospel,  chaps,  v. — vii.,  what  is  really  the  proper  commencement 
of  the  Lord's  ministry,  the  first  solemn  preaching  of  his  real 
public  appearance,  the  tone  and  scene  of  which  were  anticipated 
by  a  preparatory  work  and  collecting  of  disciples.  In  chap; 
viii.  13  he  padses  over  the  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue ;  and 
ver.  17  is  consequently,  in  the  first  instance,  a  concludingformula. 
In  ver.  21  he  appends,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a  later 
parallel  to  an  event  which  occurred  at  that  time,  vers.  19,  20. 
The  parables  delivered  on  the  day  mentioned  at  ver.  18  when 
the  Lord  was  still  on  the  sea,  and  before  he  set  sail,  St  Matthew 
reserves  for  his  chapter  of  instruction ;  as  he  confines  himself  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Lord's  works.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  414.  He 
relates,  therefore,  immediately  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  and  the 
story  of  the  Gadarenes,  together  with  what  follows  it,  as  fiir  as 
chap.  ix.  34.  After  he  had  given,  in  vers.  85,  36,  a  general 
transition-formula,  he  opens  a  new  scene :  the  programme  of 
the  teaching  on  the  Mount  is  entered  upon,  disciples  are  called, 
miracles  in  abundance  are  wrought,  still  the  hostility  only  of 
the  Pharisees  is  excited,  then  he  sends  out  the  twelve : — ^to  this 
paragraph  we  have  a  general  conclusion  in  chap.  xi.  1,  similar  to 
the  one  already  noticed,  and  which  is  again  repeated  in  chap.  xiv. 
But  he  now  goes  back^  chap.  xi.  2,  to  the  message  from  John  which 
had  been  sent  at  an  earlier  period  (when  accounts  of  the  works  ot 
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Christ  first  reached  him),  passes  over  the  feast  of  Parim,  jet  in- 
serts, in  correct  historical  seqiienoe,  in  chap.  xii.  1 — ^21  what  had 
taken  place  previous  to  the  sending  out  of  the  twelve.  With  chap, 
xii.  22,  he  still  goes  farther  back,  using  his  naive,  indefinite  rare, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  origin  of  the  hostility  now  mentioned 
for  the  second  time,  and  to  narrate  its  first  outbreak ;  he  oonse- 
quentl J  introduces  here  what  had  happened  before  the  stillingof  the 
storm.  Chap.  xiii.  1,  therefore,  has  this  meaning:  even  ^len  he 
had,  after  such  sayings  addressed  to  his  enemies,  spoken  the  follow- 
ing parables  to  the  people. — ^Finally  after  all  these  transpositions 
he  restores  chap.  ziv.  again  into  the  chronological  order  left  off 
at  chap.  X.,  brings  up  firom  an  eariier  period  the  imprisonment 
and  beheading  of  John,  vers.  3 — 12,  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  passage  chap.  xxvi.  6 — 16,  which  also  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period,  carries  on  the  chronolo^cal  order  till  the  aid.  He 
thus  passes  over  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  between  the  12th  and  13th  verses  of  chap, 
xvi.;  in  chap.  xix.  1,  also  he  passes  over  the  incidents  and  sajrings 
of  this  last  journey,  which  St  Luke  has  preserved ;  the  resurreo- 
tton  of  Lazarus  also  is  not  mentioned. 

St  Mark,  who  begins  at  a  later  period  of  the  history  than  any 
of  the  other  evangelists,  passes  over,  like  St  Matthew,  the  first 
year  which  bears  the  character  of  a  year  of  gradual  quiet  prepa^ 
ration,  and  begins  chap.  i.  14, 15  exactly  as  St  Matthew  does  iv. 
12-^17.  But  then,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  forward  in  medias 
res  and  iu0ic^  opening  up  before  us  with  imposing  effect  the 
great  scene  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  deals  in  nothing  Imt  down- 
right chronological  transpositions,  and  heaps  picture  upon  picture  • 
without  the  least  concern  about  the  sequence  of  time.  He  falls  all 
at  once,  chap.  i.  21,  into  the  events  which  took  place  afler  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  these  events  follow  each  other  in 
chronological  succession  up  to  ver.  89 ;  again  in  vers.  40 — 45  be 
brings  in  what  happened  at  an  earlier  period,  and  passes  over  the 
Centurion  altogether.  Li  chap.  ii.  I — 22  he  anticipates,  in  like 
manner,  the  events  that  took  place  after  the  journey  to  Gadara ; 
and  from  ver.  23  to  chap.  iii.  12  he  brings  in  matter  of  a 
still  later  date.  Now  for  the  first  time,  chap.  iii.  13  (referring 
with  the  ii^  to  6po^  to  the  well-known  tradition),  he  goes 
back  and  begins  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which,  how- 
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evety  (except  by  the  alluaioii  to  it  by  '^  the  mountain")  he  gives 
no  account  except  aa  regards  the  choosing  of  the  Apostles.^  He 
baa  abeady  related  what  happened  immediately  adfter  this ;  he 
therefore  passes  over  it,  and  proceeds  in  exact  chronoloj^oal  order, 
through  chap.  iii.  20>  21,  till  he  mentions  the  calumny  about 
Beelaebttby  and  from  that  point  again,  in  exact  order  (according 
to  our  harmoiiy),  to  chap.  v.  20.  He  had  already  anticipated  in 
diap.  ii.,  yihat  faUawed  this  (Matt.  ix.  1 — 17);  he  therefore  pro* 
oeeds  straight  onward  in  chronological  order  from  chap.  v.  21  to 
chap«  vi.  6,  He  thesk  passes  over  the  young  man  at  Nain,  the 
sending  out  of  the  twelve,  the  feast  of  Purim,  (as  well  as  what  he 
himself  had  previously  related,  chap.  ii.  23-^iii.  12),  and  con* 
tinnes  the  narrative  after  chap.  vi.  exactly  as  St  Matthew  does, 
putting  in,  also  like  him,  at  the  wrong  plac%  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  anointing  at  Bethany. 

&  Jjuke^  o&es  having  narrated  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist, 
Itfid  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus,  passes  over  like  St 
Matthew  and  St  Mark  the  first  year»  except  that  he  relates  our 
Lord's  first  sermcA  at  Nassareth,  and  his  r^ection  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  that  city.  (In  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  he  has  appended  at 
once  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  the  account  of  which  the 
other  Evangelists  have  introduced  at  a  later  part  of  their  Gos« 
pels.)  In  chap.  iv.  31«^&4^  he  anticipates  the  progress  of  the 
history  aa  St  Mark  does;  in  chap.  v.  1 — 11,  he  brings  up  from 
a  former  period  a  special  example  o£  the  early  calling  of  disciples ; 
in  chap.  v.  12,he  introduces  a  narrative  which  he  manifestly  avows 
to  be  wholly  indefinite ;  the  portion  from  ohap.  v.  17  to  vi.  11, 
is  of  the  same  characlei>  all  the  events  there  recorded  having 

*  Because,  aa  our  Table  shews,  the  seadiag  out  of  the  Twelve  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  Mark  iii.  5,  6^  it  occurred  to  the  Evangelist 
immediately  to  go  back  to  their  choice.  There  is  a  relation  of  combi- 
natioa  of  the  same  kiad  ia  Luke  vi.  12,  and  another  ia  Matth.  xi.  2, 
where,  instead  of  what  foQowed  chronologically  ia  chap.  xiv.  1,  2,  there 
is  introduced  for  the  fir»t  time  a  statement  about  John  of  what  had 
occurred  at  an  earlier  period.  Gembeig  gives  aa  entirelv  different 
eombmatioD,  which,  proceeding  from  the  idea  that  8t  Mark  narrates 
aocording  to  tl\e  order  of  time,  leads  to  very  peculiar  results.  Stud,  und 
KriL  1845.  1.  We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  allow  our  system  to  be 
upturned  bv  this ;  we  must,  however,  confate  it  at  length.  Meanwhile 
it  is  enough  that  oor  view  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  agrees  with  the  oldest 
view  we  have,  that  of  Papiask 
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happened  at  later  periods.  He  now  brings  up,  chap.  vi.  12,  from 
an  earlier  period,  exactly  as  St  Mark  does,  the  solemn  choosing  of 
the  disciples  and  the  Sehnon  on  the  Mount ;  appends  to  this,  chap, 
vii.  1 — 10,  an  event  which  happened  not  long  after ;  with  chap, 
vii.  11 — 50,  again  he  springs  forward,  and  with  chap.  viii.  1 — 3 
introduces  a  general  description  as  a  resting^poinU  From  this 
be  turns  back  in  chap.  viii.  4 — 39  to  the  discourse  delivered  in 
parables,  to  the  storm  and  to  the  Gadarenes :  the  proper  connect 
tion  at  this  point  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  him,  hence 
he  brings  in,  in  vers.  19 — 21,  what  took  place  before  the  parables, 
and  at  ver.  22  a  phrase  implying  want  of  knowledge  is  used  in 
manifest  opposition  to  Mark  iv.  35.^  Finally  he  has  intro- 
duced also  the  Gbdarenes  quite  correctly  after  the  storm.  What 
happened  upon  this,  according  to  St  Matthew,  he  has,  like  St 
Mark,  already  anticipated ;  he,  therefore,  proceeds  with  the  nar- 
ration of  Jairus  and  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  up  to 
ver.  56.  Again,  he  has  already  given  an  account  of  the  young 
man  at  Naiu,  of  the  Message  of  John,  and  also  of  the  rubbing 
of  the  ears  of  com,  and  of  the  withered  hand ;  he  therefore 
advances  in  chap.  i%.  to  the  sending  out  of  the  twelve,  and  from 
this  point  onward  abides  by  the  chronological  order.  The  only 
peculiarity  is  that  at  chap.  ix.  17  he  omits  much  that  happened 
after  the  first  miracle  of  the  loaves,  as  is  seen  in  the  Table^  and 
does  not  join  in  with  the  other  two  Evangelists  till  he  ^reaches 
the  matters  related  in  the  passage  from  the  18th  to  the  50th 
verse. 

With  chap.  ix.  51  he  begins  the  portion  which  is  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  has  been  called  the  jaumejf'^narraHve.  This 
name,  as  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  justified  a 
parte  potiori^  as  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it  manifestly  rises  out 

^  We  may  remark,  however,  on  this  most  instructive  example  that 
St  Luke,  even  when  he  had  not  ascertained  everything  exactly,  yet 
remuns  firee  from  positive  inaoenraoy.  His  phrase  koI  iyofm  iw  fu^  rOtf 
^fupAv  although,  in  the  same  breath,  he  had  related  the  events  of  thai 
very  day,  borders  on  a  direct  contradiction  of  St  Mark's  authentic  and 
definite  expression,  cV  ^K€t9jj  rj  rffUpa  i^iat  ycvoficin/ff, — but  it  does 
nothing  more. 

'  At  least  better  than  that  other  description  which  finds  here  a 
^  Qnomdogy^*^  a  Corpus  doetrinae^  formed  out  of  all  kinds  of  firag- 
mentary  sayings  without  any  reg^  to  the  history,  as,  for  example. 
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of  the  last  journey  to  Jeroflalem,  ue,y  out  of  a  journey  and  tour 
in  connection  with  the  determination  expressed  at  its  commence- 
ment, *^  Now  to  Jerusalem^  there  to  suffer  and  to  die.^  We  may 
see  firom  chap.  xiii.  22,  33,  xvii.  11,  xyiii.  31,  35,  xiz.  11, 28,  that 
this  thought  was  at  every  point  brought  to  the  remembrance  of 
our  Lord.  The  sequence  is  not  indeed  perfect  in  every  particular, 
the  Lord  is  not  in  reality  always  approaching  nearer,  but  for 
example,  even  in  chap.  x.  38,  he  has  already  advanced  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  though  not  when  approaching  it 
for  the  last  time.  L>  like  manner,  perhaps,  St  Luke  inserts 
here  and  there  some  sayings  from  a  preceding  period ;  certainly 
this  is  not  the  case  with  chap.  xii.  22  (as  we  saw  in  our  exposi- 
tion), or  with  X.  21,  it  is  perhaps  so,  for  example,  with  chap, 
xiii.  18 — 21,  and  most  certainly  it  is  so  with  chap.  xi.  14 — 36, 
where  we  have  a  narrative  of  what  according  to  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  happened  at  a  much  earlier  period.  With  what 
are  we  to  connect  the  expression  of  the  87th  verse,  incapable  as 
that  expression  is  of  having  any  more  definite  aspect  given  to  it,  iv 
Sk  T^  XaX^oi?  We  certainly  are  not  to  read  it  as  if  it  were 
followed  by  rama  ;  it  can  only  be  understood  as  meanings 
^  when  on  one  occasion  (at  that  time),  he  was  saying  such  and 
such  like  things."^  Nothing  more  satisfactory  can  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  be  made  of  these  Singidaria  Lueae;  although 
ingenuity  can  make  the  attempt  and — ^lose  its  way.  From  chap, 
xviii.  15,  again,  St  Luke  agrees  with  the  other  two  Evangelists. 
Such  is  our  unbiassed  view  of  the  chronological  relations  in  the 
synopticalEvangelists;  in  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  this  view 
we  have  much  which  we  could  say.  Those  who  do  not  feel  any 
interest  in  Harmonies  may  drop  the  subject.  Any  one,  however, 
who  desires  seriously  to  enter  upon  the  subject  may  study  dili- 
gently what  we  have  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  brief  hints,  and 
as  incentives  to  study.  We  can,  however,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  who  quarrel  and  vex  themselves  about  these  matters 

■ 

was  at  one  time  maintained  by  Vertling  against  Bengel,  CoUeeianea 
Lucae,  as  Rocs  called  it.  We  find  it  impossible  to  admit  that  Luke 
ix.  57,  afler  the  significant  intimation  of  ver.  51,  does  not  refer  to  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem. 

^  See  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in  our  remarks  on  the  above 
passages  in  this  and  the  following  Volumes. 
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under  a  twofold  false  hypothesis,  as  if  the  fixing  in  eveiy  tndi* 
vidual  case  of  the  chronology,  which  is  left  so  undetermined 
by  the  sacred  writers,  were  the  veiy  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  Hfe  of  Jesus ;  and,  fiirther,  aa  if  our  wisdom  could,  must, 
and  should  arriye  at  unquestionably  certain  results  in  this  matter* 
The  man  who  begins  his  studies  in  this  department  with  such  » 
state  of  mind  will  Beyer  end  them ;  the  man  who  has  naty  first 
of  all,  thoroughly  examined  and  understood  the  words  and  works 
of  the  Lord  in  themselves,  and  as  they  lie  before  us,  had  better 
not  touch  with  hasty  hand  the  subject  of  harmony.  A  thorough 
exposition  of  these  words  and  works  should  come  first ;  and,  after 
that,  their  arrangement  in  chronological  order :  first,  let  us  get 
the  picture,  and  then  firatpe  it.  The  reverse  practice,  so  much 
in  vogue,  receives  the  pimishment  due  to  it  for  being  contrary  to 
nature.  The  intention  and  aim  of  all  who.  are  conscioua  of  their 
own  duty  and  the  limits  of  their  own  ability,  and  therefore  of  all 
veally  scientific  men,  can  only  be  to  mate  attempts  at  harmonies^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  different  possible  attempts  that  may  be 
made,  to  resent  the  imputation  of  unanswerable  inaccuracies,  and 
to  maintain  a  correct  theory  of  inspiration.  If  the  Son  himself  did 
not  know  the  time  of  his  second  coming,  Aouki  we  be  surprised 
that  the  Spirit  has  allowed  His  E^vangelists  to  remain  in  much 
ignorance  (significant  and  salutary),  as  to  many  matters  of  detail 
connected  with  the  times  and  the  days  of  his  earthly  lifel  But 
that  positive  and  essential  mistakes,  even  aa  to  a  day  or  an  hour, 
have  any  where  been  made,  has  never  yet  been  proved :  the 
most  keen-sighted  scrutiny  has  rather  issued  in  unexpected  solu- 
tions. Haw  much,  according  to  Jo.  xxi.  25,  might  still  have 
been  written  I  But  the  wisdom  of  the  most  holy  accommodation 
to  our  capacity  has  meted  out  what  is  felt  to  be  at  present  an 
abundant  fulness  out  of  this  inexhaustible  wealth.  Although 
^pf^aai  in  that  passage  does  not  mean  ability  to  comprehend  in 
the  understanding,  yet  the  hyperbolical  expression,  ^^  That  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books,'*  is  a  judicious  figure  and 
a  proverbial  saying,  meant  to  express  the  sentiment,  that  <<  human 
nature  could  not  completely  comprehend  and  apply  the  whole." 
To  show,  finally,  why  each  of  the  three  Evangelists  has  left 
the  chronological  order  as  he  has  done,  is  a  question  which  be- 
longs to  the  last  and  most  difileult  department  of  real  Gospel- 
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criticising  thaty  namelj,  which  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the 
plan  of  arrangement  which  must  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Evangelists  according  to  fundamental  thoughts  and  important 
real  connecting  links.  We  think  it  right  to  abstain  in  this  Pre- 
face from  making  any  remarks  on  this  svhject,  and  have,  in  the 
course  of  our  exposition,  only  occasionally  thrown  out  a  remark  or 
a  hint|  where  the  text  or  the  contents  of  the  passage  naturally 
suggest  a  thought  According  to  the  design  of  our  book,  we 
to  a  great  extent  omit  discussing  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
individual  Evangelist,  that  we  may  not  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
simplicity,  above  all  other  things  necessary,  which  receives  what 
is  related  as  really  the  works  and  the  words  of  Jesus.  The 
selection  and  arrangement  of  events,  though  much  less  the  ex- 
hibition and  classifying  of  documents,  belong  to  the  individual 
plan:  to  expose  this  latter  plan  is  probably  a  prize  reserved 
for  simplicity  in  fiiture  times,  for  at  present  all  with  much,  too 
much  iZla  hriKvai^  are  taken  up  with  it.  Even  what  Lange  has 
provided  for  the  construction  of  this  plan,  correct  though  his 
fimdamental  views  are,  does  by  no  means  appear  to  us  to  be  con- 
clusive ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is,  often  enough,  not  exempt  from 
the  danger  which  he  is  well  aware  is  incident  to  the  department 
of  Harmony,  of  becoming  entangled  by  temerity  in  the  enchanted 
forest,  and  in  the  depths  of  ^^  secret  arrangement,"  where  this 
danger  is  certainly  still  greater  than  it  is  any  where  else. 
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TO  THE  UNCLEAN  SFIBIT  :  HOLD  THY  PEACE. 

(Mark  i.  25 ;  Luke  iv.  35.) 

Our  exposition  of  the  Sayings,  as  recorded  by  St  Matthew,  con- 
claded  with  the  words  which  the  Saviour  of  men  announced 
should  form  his  final,  unalterable,  judicial  sentence.  These 
words  are,  '^Depart  ye  cursed  into  the  everlasting  fire  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,'' — ^therefore  not 
prepared  for  you  men,  but  for  the  devils,  assuredly  not  j&om  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  but  from  the  time  that  there  have  been, 
and  because  there  are  devils.  The  new  commencement  of  the 
Lord's  public  sayings  as  resumed  in  St  Mark,  is  from  the  very  first 
in  accordance  with  this  their  termination.  We  here  see,  in  the 
first  chapter,  the  Son  of  6od«  whose  coming  to  us  is  the  Gospel^ 
introduced  by  the  Forerunner  in  the  name  and  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  prophets,  anointed  and  glorified  from  heaven  by  the 
Spirit  and  the  voice  of  the  Father,  tempted  by  Satan,  spared  by 
wild  beasts,  served  by  angels,  followed  by  disciples  whom  without 
delay  he  had  called,  acknowledged  and  named  by  the  demb 
whom  he  expels  from  men,  but  rejecting  with  marked  sternness 
this  last  testimony.  He  has  come  to  deliver  men,  to  judge 
devils :  this  the  latter  know  earlier  and  better  than  the  former, 
for  heaven  and  hell  bear  testimony  to  him  for  behoof  of  the  earth, 
— ^^  the  kingdom  of  spirits  knew  him  even  under  the  form  which 
concealed  him  from  the  world."  So  far  the  scene  which  the 
second  Gospel  discloses  to  us  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first,  only 
the  whole  is  delineated,  all  at  once,  within  very  brief  compass,  in 
great,  simply  and  sublimely  powerful  strokes,  so  much  so  that  the 
very  first  chapter  expressesclearlythe  special  character  of  St  Mark's 
Gosp  el  as  indicated  by  us  in  the  Introduction.  We  have  also  very 
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truly  observed  in  onr  Introdnction  to  the  first  volume :  a  Gospel, 
and  let  it  be  that  of  St  Mark,  gives  clearly,  strongly,  and  incon^ 
trovertibly  enough,  the  truth,  ever  verifying  itself  afresh,  on  which, 
as  on  a  sure  historical  basis,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  stands.  If 
we  contemplate  and  examine  thonnighly  this  single^r^  chapter  of 
St  Markj  what  a  fulness  of  contents  and  testimony  does  it  con- 
tain, encircling  on  every  side  <»i  behalf  of  the  One  who  stands 
in  the  midst,  what  antecedents  and  consequents  are  there  con- 
nected with  Him  alone,  how  great  is  the  assurance  also  of  this 
second  writer,^  who  knows  that  he  also  writes  and  testifies  of 
Jesus  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  entirely  unconcerned  is 
he  about  the  doubts  or  oppositions  of  his  contemporaries  or  iji 
future  generations  I  and  yet  everything  has  been  written  with  a 
wise  regard  for  the  fiiture. 

St  Mark  has  the  special  gift  of  terse  brevityandof  gn^hic  punt- 
ing in  wonderftd  combination.  While  on  every  occasion  he  oomr 
presses  the  discourses,  workSi  and  histories  into  the  umjdest  poa- 
aible  kernel,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  unfolds  the  scene  more  clearly 
than  St  Matthew  does,  who  excels  in  the  discourses ;  not  only  do 
single  incidents  become  in  his  hands  complete  pictures,  but  even 
when  he  is  very  brief,  he  often  gives,  with  one  pencil  stroke,  some- 
thing new  and  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  veiy  instructive  and 
interesting  to  consider  these  peculiar  gifts  of  St  Mark;  this 
however  is  mostly  fcureign  to  the  design  of  this  work,  as  these 
peculiar  gifts  have  to  do  more  with  the  narratives  than  with  the 
aayings,  as,  Soc  example,  in  the  expression,  ver.  13,  ^^  he  was  with 
the  wild  beasts."  On  the  other  hand  we  have  now  to  do  with 
the  narrative  at  vers.  23 — 25. 

In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,*  there  is  a  demoniac,  whe,  of 

^  For  we  say  it  once  more :  that  the  result  of  all  criticism  shall  al- 
ways be  that  the  order  in  which  the  Church  has  arranged  the  four 
Gospels  is  the  oorreot  one^  whether  viewed  externally  or  iDtenially. 

'  Si  Mark  and  St  Luke  anticipate  the  later  occarrence.  St  Mark 
with  his  carefully  used  rv^'or,  has  given,  vers.  21, 22,  partly  a  general 
description,  such  as  that  we  have  at  Matth.  iv.  23  ;  (cv^/wf  is  the  word 
he  employs  from  the  beginning  to  denote  the  rapid  course  of  the  Lord's 
life,  as  he  passes  from  one  great  and  important  event  to  another) ;  here 
he  passes  over,  in  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the  disciples,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Leper,  the  Centurion,  steps  on  to  bring  forward  into 
the  midst  of  the  first  teaching  and  working  of  miracles,  a  chief  scene 
of  paramount  impcMtaaoe  lor  the  begianing  of  his  Go^el :  after  this  he 
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couriey  haa  crept  ia  mud>8erved.  The  piozimity  of  the  Loxd 
compels  the  unclean  spirit  to  make  himself  known  by  bearing  tes- 
timony to  JesoB  by  the  utterance  of  a  loud  cry.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  feet  that  the  Lord  expels  the  spirit :  there  is 
something  peculiar^  howeveri  in  the  spirit  knowing  and  naming 
the  Lord.^  The  injunotioUi  ^*  hold  thy  peace,**  given  upon  this^ 
and  standing,  as  it  doeS|  alongside  of  the  otheri  *^  oome  out,** 
is  new  in  St  Mark,  and  is  of  great  significance.  Christ  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  named  and  praised  by  the  devils.  To  them^ 
and  to  their  dark  knaveiy,  he  is  sharp  mid  severe.  He  has  none 
of  his  saviour-tendemess  fcHr  those  who  are  condemned  and  re- 
served  for  judgment.  He  never  permitted*  the  devils,  after  the 
first  attempt,  to  proclaim  that  they  know  him  (ver.  84),  although 
they  often  made  the  attempt,  chap,  iii*  11,  12,  The  address  of 
the  spirit  here,  ver.  84,  is  partly  paralld  with  that  other  address, 
chap.  V.  7  (Matthk  viii.  29) ;  in  three  respects,  however,  it  is 
peculiar :  first,  in  regard  to  the  ^^  and  ^^iWy  the  utterance 
of  the  single  spirit  speaking  in  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
powers  of  Satan :  second,  as  regards  the  Na^aprfviy  by  which 
he  at  once  addresses  the  Lord,  not  merely  making  use  of  the 
appellation  common  at  the  time  (Luke  xviii.  37),  but  un- 
doubtedly using  the  word  because  this  name  of  contempt  given 
to  Jesus  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  was  destined  to  be  brought 
into  honour  on  earth,  in  hell,  and  in  heaven  (Mark  zvi.  6; 
Acts  iL  22,  xxii.  8)  ;  finally,  as  regards  the  name^  expres- 
sions of  mediation  and  victory,  borrowed  ftom  the  prophecy  of 
the  16th  Psalm,  or  at  least  closely  connected  with  it,  and  very 
specially  denoting  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the  antagonist  of  hell, 
<^  The  Holijf  One  of  God!*  Erasmus  correctly  translates  this 
phrase  by,  lUe  aaneiue  Dei;  compare  the  other  iq)pellation  which 
generally  corresponds  to  this  one,  Luke  iv.  41,  Mark  iii.  11. 

carries  forward  his  historical  narrative  till  ver.  39  ;  after  this,  however, 
he  introdnceft,  at  last,  the  healing  of  the  leper,  let  it  be  observed,  how- 
ever, without  a  cMW  and  with  the  indefinite  expression  tuA  tfpxiral 
OThus  the  incident  in  the  synagogne,  as  is  obvioos  firom  ver.  29,  (and 
with  this  Luke  iv.  38  agrees),  is  to  have  its  place  assigned  to  it  between 
the  13th  and  14th  verses  of  Matth.  viii. 

^  Acts  xix.  *<  With  Jesus  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  Panl  I  know." 

'  Not  sickness  or  the  sick  1      We  may  see  how  impossible  it  is  that 

sach  was  the  meaning  of  ^  possessed''  as  understood  by  the  Evangelists. 
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'HXde9  anroKbrixi,  ^fia^  is  a  questaoDi  as  in  Matth.  viii.  29.  It 
breaks  forth  with  an  ta  of  anguish  (not,  ^^desbt!"  ^Uet  us 
alone  I "  as  if  it  were  an  imperative  from  ecku,  but  an  inteijection 
ah  I  wo !  Hebr*  prnb})  ^  anticipation  of  the  judgment,  of  which 
the  associates  of  the  devils  also  shall  in  time  to  come  be  made 
partakers,  Heb.  x.  27.  ^'  Let  us  rather  give  testimony  to  thee*'' 
But  the  Lord  will  by  no  means  be  thus  publicly  proclaimed. 
The  devils  malignantly  and  maliciously^  with  all  fear,  anticipate 
the  pkn  of  his  life  with  a  view  to  perplex  him  in  x«gard  to  it, 
and  to  prepare  for  him  (as  Marie  iii.  22  follows  after  verse  11) 
scandal  and  suspicion.  Therefore,  as  the  Master,  he  does  exactly 
what  (Acts  xvi.  16 — 18)  his  Apostle  afterwards  did,  and  what, 
unfortunately,  his  disciples  now-ardays  often  feil  to  do  when  they 
do  not  reject,  with  sufficient  decision,  any  testimony  given  from 
hell  in  their  fevour.  '*  Hold  thy  peaeey'  says  the  Lord.  The 
spirit,  yielding  a  reluctant  obedience,  cri^  oiU  at  least  once  more 
ere  he  departs ;  but  he  dares  not  utter  one  other  word  after  his 
Judge  has  shut  his  mouth. 


TO  FBEACH  IN  OTHEB  PLACES  ALSO. 

(Mark  i.  38 ;  Luke  iv.  43.) 

The  three  Evangelists  are  at  one  in  relating  that  the  miracu- 
lous cure  of  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter,  brought  many  sick 
persons  to  Capernaum  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it 
was.  wrought.  But  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  add  that  our  Lord, 
early  on  the  morning  after  this  day,  a  day  spent  in  labour  and 
in  preaching,  retired  into  the  wUdemess.  In  the  narrative  of  St 
Luke,  especially,  we  may  observe  how  the  noise  and  the  concourse 
increased  (iv.  14,  15,  32,  37,  40 — 42)  so  as  to  form  a  natural 
cause  of  the  withdrawment  of  the  Lord  into  the  wilderness  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  collect  his  thoughts  in  solitude,  and  prepare 
himself  afresh  for  dealing  with  others.  According  to  St  Mark, 
who  undoubtedly  knew  most  exactly  the  real  state  of  matters,  it 
was  ^'  Simon  and  those  with  him,''  who  hastened  after  Him,  and 
said :  All  men  seek  for  thee,  it  is  not  only  we  that  wish  to  have 
thee  for  ourselves,  but  all  men  are  in  this  same  state  of  mind. 
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Tlie  view  of  St  Luke,  which  is  indeed  in  substance  the  same 
as  the  above,  is  that  the  mnltitudesy  2;^Xof ,  go  after  him  desirons 
of  bringing  him  back ;  the  6i  fier  avrov  of  St  Mark  may  also 
have  been  individuals  whom  the  people  had  despatched  as  their 
representatives*  There  is  thus  a  struggle  for  Him,  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  the  many  instances  of  healing  and  of  the  expulsion  of 
devils  which  had  taken  place ;  men  are  determined  not  to  lose 
sight  of  one  in  whom  such  power  resides.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  press,  however,  the  Lord  is  altogether  as  calm,  serene,  and 
collected  on  the  subject  of  the  work  which  had  been  given  Him 
to  do,  'as  He  had  been,  when,  according  to  the  preceding  naiv 
rative  of  St  Luke,  He  was  expelled  from  Nazareth.  He  needed, 
according  to  St  Matthew  viii.  17,  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  to 
strengthen  his  soul  in  solitary  prayer ;  but  when  found  out  and 
disturbed  he  immediately  recognises  the  interruption  as  again  an 
admonition  fix>m  his  Father  to  work :  he  feels  no  annoyance  at 
the  intrusion,  but  is  ready  once  more,  in  all  kindness  for  men, — 
^^  I  am  at  your  call,  I  have  had  enough  of  rest."  But  he  does 
not  so  give  himself  up  to  them  as  to  return  back  as  they  desired 
to  a  place  in  which  he  had  laboured  enough :  the  way  on  which 
he  was  sent,  to  which  his  father  calls  him,  leads  him  fiirther  on, 
jthat  aU  meuj  whether  they  seek  him  or  not,  may  enjoy  him.  He 
who  commanded  the  devils  to  be  silent,  will  by  no  means  suffer 
himself  to  be  lauded  with  bustle  and  noise,  even  by  men,  as  a  mere 
worker  of  miracles;  when  matters  are  taking  this  turn  he  goes 
away  here,  as  he  does  everywhere  else  when  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  import  of  bis  address  given  in  reply  to  those  who 
seek  him  and  hold  him  fast,  which  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  record 
in  difierent  words,  but  to  the  same  effect,  lies  thus  in  the  double 
antithesis :  not  here  only,  but  elsewhere  also ;  but  not  merely  to 
work  miracles  but  to  preach. 

The  reading  in  Mark  aye^^p  aXkaxoO  which  rests  also  on  good 
external  authority,  is  in  this  way  recommended  and  justified :  it 
brings  ek  ra^  ^oiiivai^  ifotfunroXei^  into  more  exact  similarity  to 
teal  r€U9  hipav;  rroXeaiP  of  St  Luke,  and  gives  strong  emphasis 
to  Kal  ixeu  The  Saviour  of  the  world  sent  in  the  first  instance 
to  Israel  as  Minister  of  the  Circumcision,  could  certainly  not  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  one  place,  or  even  in  several  places  in  succes- 
sion.   He  must  proclaim,  testify,  and  work,  everywhere,  at  least 
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he  mtut  travri  carefiilly  over  the  popnlooB  public  cities  or  large 
market  towns  of  Cralilee,— >-the  great  theatre  which  was  assigned 
him ;  bj^^  for  many  reasons^  he  had  it  not  in  his  |>oWer  to  confer 
iavouFS  rither  personally  or  even  by  means  of  the  Apostles  npon 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  before  the  Judgment  (Matth.  x.  23). 
There  is  thns  here  at  the  beginning  one  part  of  the  ^planation 
of  the  reason  of  his  travelling  up  and  down  over  the  oonntiy. 
The  other  reason  is  strictly  connected  with  this  one ;  that  I  may 
preach  there  islso,  namely  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod,  as 
St  Luke  explains  it ;  compare  Maiic  i.  14 1  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  For 
Aerefarey  says  he^  and  not  only  to  heal  the  sick  and  those  po»- 
sessed  with  devils,  have  I  come,  and  been  senU  There  wehav^ 
fitill  farther,  in  the  Very  fint  chapter,  an  explanation  c£  the  design 
and  value  <^  his  working  of  miracles,  such  as  we  have  near  the 
beginning  also  of  St  John,  iv*  28.  Mirades  were  wrought  only 
to  introduce  and  confirm  the  word,  never  in  such  numbers  as  the 
people  desired,  but  always  to  such  an  extent  only  as  was  good 
ibr  directing  them  to  that  work,  which  he  was  always  commenc- 
ing afiresh  as  his  proper  wcMrk,  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

The  expression  in  St  Luke  is,  ^  therefore  am  /  sent  :*'  iksit  in 
St  Mark,  however,  is  assuredly  the  more  originiil,  **  therrfcMre 
I  have  come  forth :" — ^for  the  reading  i^XipiJuda  is  to  be  preferred. 
We  must  not,  however,  with  Pfenninger,  adopt  the  superficial 
rendering,  ^1  have  come  forth  from  my  domestic  retirement  and 
obscurity,"  and  certainly  not,  ^*  I  have  come  out  at  this  darly 
faouryK>m  the  city  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  thus  to  escape 
being  followed  by  the  crowds  of  the  citizens  of  Capernaum*" 
This  exposition^  is  Very  plainly  refoted  and  opposed  by  tiie  ready- 
ing in  St  Luke,  ifiriareKfia^j  according  t6  Which  we  have  here 
in  St  Mark  a  remaiJoible  instance  of  one  of  the  expmsssiona 
peculiar  to  St  John's  Gospel  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  '<  I 
have  proceeded  forth  from  the  Father,  and  come  into  the  world  ;** 
•^Although  this  designedly  is  not  exjufessed  so  plainly  at  the  be>- 
ginning.  In  fin^  it  is  to  be  und^?8tood  that  the  Lord,  by  the 
expression  before  us,  decUres  his  prophetical  office  to  be  merdy 
the  first  and  immediate  object  of  his  life  (as  he  does  also  in  Johft 

^  Which,  however,  very  unexpectedly  Lange  (with  Siok)  is  in- 
elined  to  prefer. 
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xviii.  37)9  without  prejudice  to  other  dotioB,  aa  we  know,  and  aa 
he  himself  elsewhere  declares.  He  knows^  however^  his  way 
and  walks  in  it,  rejecting  every  false  chuniy  so  firmly  and  securely^ 
that  to  preach  the  go^>el  from  place  to  place  is  quite  as  sacred  a 
duty  in  its  own  time  (to  speak  with  St  Luke,  /  mu8t)y  as  it  is 
afterwards  when  the  hour  has  come,  to  suffer,  to  be  silent  and  to 
die.  Let  a  single  word  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  practical 
import  of  this  saying  to  those  who  are  sent  out  by  him  as 
heralds,  according  as  their  vocation  is  to  one  city  or  to  one 
nation. 


THB  SONS  OF  THUMIUSS.      (tHB  LITTUB  SHIP  BEADT.) 

(Mark  iiL  17  [9]). 

To  introduce  into  this  exposition  of  the  Lord's  discourses  all 
his  expressions  which  are  merely  indirectly  quoted  or  indicated, 
is  a  task  beyond  our  ability ;  and  one,  moreover,  which  we  havQ 
not  the  least  desire  to  attempt.  We  proceeded  on  this  plan 
tiiroughout  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew.  Occasionally, 
however,  there  must  be  ei:oeptions.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
veiy  passage  before  us,  Mark  iii.  9,  though  there  be  no  more  than 
a  mere  indirect  indication  of  what  our  Lord  on  one  occasion  said 
to  his  diBciples,  we  would  by  no  means  withdraw  that  saying 
fixMu  our  consideration  merely  on  account  of  the  form  in  which  it 
appears,  if  it  were  a  saying  of  special  wei^ty  import.  This, 
assuredly,  it  is  not ;  it  forms  one  of  those  merely  human  utter^ 
ances  of  human  intercourse,  which  the  Evangelists,  for  this  very 
reason,  rarely  quote  directly,  occasionaUy  indirectly,  but  most 
commonly  omit  altogether.  The  scene^  which  is  parallel  to  that 
of  Matthew  xii.  15 — ^21,  merely  shews  us  again  Hie  Lord  with- 
drawing himself  from  men,  as  much  from  their  pressing  throng, 
as  from  their  active  hostiUty.  He  is  desirous  of  having  provided 
for  him  the  means  of  proceeding  by  sea  as  often  as  he  finds  it  con- 
venient for  Him  to  do  so,  firequently  from  the  place  altogether, 
and  firequently,  at  least,  firom  the  ^^  press,"  to  a  quiet  place  where 
he  may  preach  the  gospel,  as  at  Luke  v.  l^-^S.  He  wisely  pro- 
vides for  this  as  amatter  of  human  arrangement ;  and  therefore 
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he  enjoins  his  disciples  to  see  to  it,  that  a  small  sliip  shall  wait  on 
him  (not  at  this  particular  time  merely,  but  generally),  be  ready, 
in  order  that  he  may  enter  into  it,  as  we  find  him  fi^equently 
doing,  as  often  as  the  multitude  render  this  desirable.  Thus  we 
behold  the  Saviour  not  merely  manifesting  ^'  a  regard  to  suitable 
accommodation,"  as  Bengel  correctly  remarks,  but  also  with  all 
humility  as  a  man  planning  and  arranging  for  what  his  divine 
wisdom  finds  to  be  good,  also  taking  due  precaution  against  the 
pressure  of  the  multitude,  as  often  as  he  trusts  his  person  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Here  lie  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  saying,, 
which,  so  far,  has  not  been  recorded  in  vain,  or  without  a  lesson 
for  us. 

The  gifdnff  of  the  names  by  our  Lord  (ver.  17)»  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  him  on  that  occasion,  are  certainly  of  much  more 
weighty  import,— certainly  not  merely  a  subject  of  exegetical 
curiosity,  as  Gurlitt  somewhat  superciliously  affirms.    By  the  in- 
sertion of  his  catalogue  of  Apostles  at  this  place,  we  see  that  St 
Mark  refers  (ver.  13)  to  the  choice  of  the  Apostles  which  took  place 
previous  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (St  Luke  confirms  this,  vi. 
13)  ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  appends  to  this  a  more  general 
view.   The  consequence  of  this  is  that  we  are  by  no  means  to  un*- 
derstand  that  all  the  names  were  given  precisely  at  this  time ;  but 
as  Simon  was  sumamed  Peter  at  an  earlier  period,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  may  have  received  their  appellati(ms  earlier  or  even 
later^  ^^Sons  of  Thunder,"  here  mentioned.      There  are  two 
similar  and  common  names ;  St  Mark  evid^itly  means  to  say 
that  they  were  not  to  be  so  called,  only  when  spoken  of  together 
as  a  pair  of  brothers ;  but  also  that  each  brother  by  himself  was 
to  be  a  Son  of  Thunder.      We  have  already  given  our  thoughts 
(Vol.  i.  p.  54  and^Vol.  ii.  p.  337),  on  the  giving  of  the  names  con- 
sidered in  itself.      Our  view  is  that  these  two  disciples  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  honour  of  a  new  name  as  being  men  of  a 
like  spirit,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  they  were  formed  along 
with  Peter  into  a  narrower  circle  within  the  twelve.    If  this  be 
so,  this  much  is  certain,  that  their  name  indicates  two  things  ; 
Jirety  a  description  of  their  natural  character  (as  brothers,  aa  sons 
of  Zebedee) — a  character  full  of  meaning  and  power — and  second, 
and  chiefly,  their  apoeioUc  character j  for  tlie  new  name  which  the 
Lord  (^ves  them  is  assuredly  a  name  summoning  them  to  their 
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office  and  prophetic  of  things  to  come.  Hence  every  view  which 
entirely  disregards  one  of  these  is  &lse ;  most  assuredly  every 
view  is  completely  false,  which  finds  a  mere  expression  of  blames 
while  the  Evangelist  has,  with  perfect  simplicity,  placed  the  ap- 
pellation Peter  exactly  alongside  of  their  honorary  titles.  The 
Lord  has  by  this  title  designated  them  neither  as  ^^  boisterous'' 
nor  as  ^'  hot-headed  men,"  (as  Von  Ammon  has  expressed  himself, 
and  refers  us  to  ^y)) ;  but  most  certainly,  though  not  without 
a  warning  running  side  by  side,  He  indicates  a  good  natural 
ground  in  them,  out  of  which  his  grace  shall  afterwards  produce 
something  of  powerful  efficacy.  To  connect  the  incident  related 
at  Luke  ix.  54,  55,  with  the  giving  of  these  names,  is  so  far  cor- 
rect ;  as  that  these  brothers,  who  generally  spoke  and  acted  very 
much  together,  and  were  very  closely  bound  up  with  each  other, 
were  men  of  a  strong  ardent  spirit,  and  not  in  the  least  of  the 
soft  and  efieminate  character,  which  unfortunately  and  without 
any  reason  has  been  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  John.  The 
idea  that  at  the  time  when  they  would  have  called  down  fire 
from  heaven,  the  Lord  gave  them  this  nam^  in  the  way  of  a 
reprimand,  **  that  they  might  always  be  reminded  of  their 
enemy"  is  to  be  simply  rejected.  Because,  as  Olshausen  con- 
vincingly remarks,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  or  even  within  the  entire  compass  of  Bible 
history,  of  a  reproof  being  given  by  affixing  a  name.  Moreover, 
this  false  combination,  in  the  case  of  the  Evangelists  St  Mark 
and  St  Luke,  cannot  be  maintained  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
inspiration.  St  Mark  would  not,  in  his  catalogue  of  Apostles, 
and  alongside  of  the  name  of  Peter,  have  fastened  securely  and 
solemnly  upon  the  brethren  a  nickname  which,  on  this  supposi^ 
tion,  the  Lord  most  assuredly  did  not  intend  should  remain  with 
them.  And  St  Luke  again  (whose  Gospel,  besides,  refers  to  that 
of  St  Mark)  would  not  have  recorded  other  matters  and  omitted  the 
most  striking  word,  had  that  word  been  uttered  on  that  occasion. 
That  St  Mark's  translation,  vtol  ^povrrfij  <^  Sons  of  Thunder," 
must  be  correct,  is  self-evident,  and  is  confirmed  by  Christian 
antiquity.  And  though  we  cannot  exactly  restore  the  root  of 
the  Aramaic  word,  (for  the  roots  xjf^  ^;n  \Sr\  ^'^  ^^  ^^^ 
another,  and  we  know  little  of  the  dialect  then  in  common  use), 
this  much  is  certain,  that  the  thunder  is  here  used  in  the  sense 
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of  power  to  shake.  The  Hebrew  word  q^  is  used  in  this  sense. 
The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  secret  nature  nor  the  terrible 
effects  (and  so  on  they  go  in  their  fancifol  applications)  of  the 
thnnder,  but  the  power  of  the  word^  as  at  Ps«  xxix.  and  Ps. 
Ixyiii.  34.  Even  heathen  antiquity  speaks  of  powerftd  ekxjaencQ 
as  a  thunder.^  Theophylact,  in  his  fieyaKo/cffpvK€<ij  gives  the 
simplest  expression  of  our  view ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  his 
addition  of  OeoXtrfiKwraroi,  introduces  an  idea  for  which  there  is 
no  warrant.  On  whatever  occasion  the  Lord  may  have  said  ye 
are  or  shall  be  called  ^*  Sons  of  Thunder,**  he  must  thereby  have 
conveyed  to  their  minds  this,  '^  I  know  you  that  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  strong  feelings  of  a  fervent  heart  there  shall  break  forth  a 
poti^er/iiZ  testimony  of  the  Word.  I  will  therefore  make  you  as 
my  Apostles,  at  a  future  time  thunderers,  with  the  thunder  of 
the  heavenly  word."  It  is  not  exactly  (as  V .  Meyer,  and  Luthei^s 
marginal  note  have  it),  ^^  I  will  make  you  fieiy,  teitific,  evange- 
lists and  preachers ;"  fbr  that  would  be  lightning  instead  of  thun- 
der* We  know  nothing  further  of  St  James,  who  met  an  early 
martyrdom ;  but  9t  John's  thunder-power  is  sufficiently  seen  in 
the  sharp  edge,  the  fearless  and  unimpeded  march  of  his  majestic 
testimony  alongside  of  that  stream  of  abounding  love  which  per- 
vades it  and  sheds  its  halo  around  it. 


PAEABI^E  :  TBJ^  WED  GBOWINO  OF  ITflEUP. 

(Mark  iv.  ?6— 2.9.) 

We  have  already  pointed  out.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  196,  198)  how  this 
beautiful  parable,  whose  very  peculiar  import  has,  in  consequence 
of  its  simplicity  apd  brevity,  been  commonly,  but  most  unjustlyj, 
overlooked,  fits  into  the  cycle  of  parables  in  Matth.  xiii.,  like  an 
extra  one  omitted  there,  or  an  intermediate  clause  thrown  in  as  a. 
bond  of  connection.  It  is  not  merely  an  appendix  to  the  preced- 
ing parable  (as  Braune  says),  but  an  independent  link  in  the 
chain.     To  consider  it  as  another  version,  the  product  of  inac- 

1  Plato  and  Demosthenes  are  ealled  kmantes  bv  Columella  ^^s 
rustic,  prarf*  i.  30)  i  Cicero,  after  Ariatoptiaves  ( Achanu  5SQ)  qieaka 
of  Pericles  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
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curate  memory,  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  (to  which  it  appears 
appended  even  in  Biegei^s  New  Testament),  is  a  piece  of  great 
folly  which  originates  either  in  mere  irreverent  treatment  of  the 
sacred  text,  or  in  a  superficial  reading  of  the  text  on  the  part  of 
such  believers.  Quite  as  little  can  it  have  been  given  at  one 
time  by  the  Lord  as  a  simple  basis  which  he  afterwards  and  on 
another  occasion  expanded  into  the  parable  of  the  tares ;  it  is, 
generally  throughout,  no  mere  modification  of  another  parable. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  St  Mark  gives  fix)m  ver.  1  and  2  to  ver. 
33  quite  as  exact  an  account  of  the  many  parables  delivered  at 
the  same  time ;  and  in  the  next  place  this  extra  parable  not 
belonging  to  the  kernel  of  the  seven  has  yet  a  fundamental  idea 
altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  and  one  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tares  among  the  wheat. 

Seedtime  and  harvest :  this  was  the  general  fundamental  tone 
of  the  four  first  or  exoteric  parables  in  St  Matthew.  The  seed 
'  grows  on  till  the  harvest :  this  was  the  ftindamental  sound  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  Matth.  xiii.  30,  which  the  third,  ver.  32, 
again  takes  up.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  this  parable  given 
here  by  St  Mark,  the  idea  of  which  is  remarkably  and  completely 
contained  in  this  growing^  takes  its  place  as  a  transition  from  the 
tares  to  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  The  seed  once  sown  grows, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  of  itself,  fix)m  its  impulsive  and  life- 
power  :  along  with  this  we  have  manifestly  the  immediate  refer- 
ence and  limitation  with  which  our  Lord  here  speaks  of  it.  The 
self-inherent  growth-power  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  (as  a  whole 
and  in  individuals,  great  and  small),  in  reference  to  what  we 
know  of  it,  and  what  we  do  to  it,  in  its  independence  of  human 
care  and  labour, — this  and  nothing  else  is  the  theme,  as  Lisco 
has  well  said,  and  as  Brandfs  Bible  for  Schoolmasters^  guided 
by  its  special  object,  has  for  once  happily  expressed  the  true 
meaning.  The  man  who  overlooks  this  must  find  himself  in 
the  odd  predicament  of  saying  of  the  main  subject  of  the 
parable  that  the  description  is  not  to  be  pressed,  that  it  is 
not  the  main  thing  I  Seed  time  and  harvest  are  mentioned 
only  briefly  at  the  beginning  and  end ;  the  idea  lying  be- 
tween these,  viz.,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  established 
broadly  and  deeply  in  order  that  its  development  may  proceed 
fix)m  within,"  comes  forward  strongly  in  the  two  intermediate 

VOL.  111.  2  B 
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verses.  It  is  dfinned  that  the  growth  proceeds  at  certain  fixed 
times ;  secretly,  without  the  knowledge  of  man ;  of  itself,  without 
the  co-operation  of  man ;  finally,  also,  in  a  natural  progress  firom 
one  step  of  advancement  to  another. 

The  Man^  who  sows  the  seed,  rov  <nropop,  (not  his  own  seed, 
avTOv ;  as  at  Luke  viii.  5)  is  throughout  this  parable  not  the  Son 
of  Man,  the  divine  sower,  properly  so  called.  For  first  the  sleep- 
ing during  the  night  is  not  applicable  to  Him.  And  although 
this  may  be  interpreted  as  descriptive  of  appearances,  (as  it 
appears  to  us,  as  if  the  keeper  of  Israel  slept,  not  looking  after 
his  seed),  yet  the  o»q  ovk  itBev  avro^  is  decisive — an  expression 
which,  especially  when  so  strongly  given  as  it  is  here,  can  in  no 
sense  be  applied  to  Him.  For  the  seed  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  effect  of  the  Lord,  his  power,  spirit,  life,  even*  the 
Lord  himself.  How  should  he  then  not  be  cognisant  of  its 
most  secret  springing  and  growth  ?^  The  person  of  the  sower^ 
therefore,  is  varied  according  to  different  didactic  purposes,  like 
the  seed  and  the  field ;  and  the  man  who  sows  the  seed  in  this 
parable  is  a  disciple  and  servant  of  the  kingdom,  one  who  labouia 
in  and  about  the  kingdom ;  particularly  one  who  scatters  the 
seed  abroad  upon  others,  A  retrospective  view,  however,  of  the 
application  of  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  is  cast  to  one's  own  heart, 
when  greater  attention  is  about  to  be  paid  to  it,  is  not  to  be  entirely 
excluded,  as  the  analogy  coiresponds.  Further,  as  in  nature  also 
the  fruit  produces  seed,  or  the  sell^propagation  of  the  plant  is  the 
seed  (Gen.  i.  12  ;  Is.  Iv.  10),  so  here  the  cvopo^y  ver.  26 
(exactly  what  in  the  two  preceding  parables  is  termed  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom)  and  the  xofyim  are  to  a  certain  extent  identical 
and  run  into  one  another.  What  is  said  at  ver.  21  of  the  lighted 
candle,  will  at  the  same  time  so  far  be  said  in  this  case :  will  any 
man  merely  have  firuit  without  at  the  same  time  again  casting 

^  In  V.  Gerlacb  we  read :  After  Christ  has  scattered  the  seed, — he 
exerts  no  influence  by  his  personal  presence  or  by  outward  means  upon 
its  growth.  But  ^  ovk  ohtv  avros  means  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 
Even  non  curat  cannot  be  said  of  the  Lord  who  traly  looks  after  his 
crops.  With  equal  violence  to  the  text,  Alford  understands  the  ex* 
pression  as  applicable,  at  least,  at  the  same  time,  to  Christ  and  his 
servants :  to  the  former,  "  he  knows  not  howy  i.e.,  from  bodily  absence^ 
he  watches  not  how,  witnesses  not  howJ'  But  the  words  will  not  adnoiit 
of  this, — and  tl^e  sense,  moreover,  is  not  trae.  For  Christ  continues 
to  influence  by  his  spiritual  presence,  efFectaally  watches  and  proteeta. 
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abroad  seed  f    Additional  remlirks  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  ii.  p.  212, 

Vers.  2i)y  27.  First,  therefore :  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  regard 
to  its  growth,  its  great  development  from  seed-time  to  harvest 
(a  development,  however,  which  proceeds  ohward  through  an 
oft«repealed  seed-time  and  harvest),  is  of  the  following  natnre. 
A  man  or  men  »eaUer  seed  well  abroad :  it  is,  therefore,  alwajrs 
spread  abroad  and  propagated  by  human  instrumentality,  subject 
to  this  condition,  however,  that  the  springing  and  the  growing  of 
the  seed  are  beyond  the  knowledge  and  control  of  the  man  who 
had  scattered  it  abroad.  He  lets  day  and  night  succeed  each 
other  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  he  leaves  the 
Grod  of  heaven  to  bring  day  and  night  over  the  earth,  an  opera- 
tion be}'ond  the  reach  of  man,  and  remains  quietly  within  bis 
own  sphere,  the  sphere  allotted  to  man :  he  sleeps  during  the 
night,  and  is  awake  during  the  day.  Assuredly  the  revene, 
indolent  sleep  during  the  day  is  not  permitted ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  iyelpeaOiUy  or  the  daily  new  awaking^  expressly  includes  all 
diligence,  carefulness,  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
husbandman  (2  Tim.  ii.  6),  rendered  necessary  by  the  place  which 
he  occupies.  Not  to  concern  himself  at  all  about  the  seed  after 
he  has  once  cast  it  from  him  were  assuredly  culpable  neglect ; 
for  the  looking  after  it,  that  it  be  not  destroyed,  or  that  the  field 
be  not  turned  up,  the  watering  it  and  such  like  occupations  form 
still  so  many  parts  of  the  prolonged  duty  of  the  sower,  just  as 
the  education  of  children  forms  part  of  the  reKPoyovia,  1  Tim.  ii. 
15.  But  our  Saviour  means  to  say  this  (and  in  doing  so,  to  cast 
a  glance  at  Matth.  xiii.  25),  that  no  one  need  be  in  painft}! 
anxiety  about  it ;  he  is  not,  after  he  has  sown  his  seed,  forthwith 
to  go  to  sleep  altogether,  but  he  is  permitted  and  enjoined  to 
take  that  sleep  during  the  night  which  the  necessities  of  human 
nature  require.  We  may  from  the  figure  make  a  still  further 
application  and  limit,  Ecc.  xi.  6  by  Ps.  cxxvii.  1,  and  thus  find 
out  the  due  medium  between  useless  tormenting  anxiety  and 
ruinous  thoughtless  indolence.  This  much  is  certain ;  all  that 
man  can  do  in  protecting  and  helping  is  a  mere  trifle ;  the  great 
business  of  springing  and  growing  goes  on  without  us,  chiefly  in 
the  secret  fruitful  womb  of  nighi,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  nature.    There  is  a  truth  corresponding  to  this 

2b2 
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in  the  hidden  progress  of  the  growing  kingdom  of  God :  the 
nights  of  men  and  of  nations  quietly  force  the  seed  even  still 
more  eflPectnally  than  do  the  days,  although  here  again  the  sun- 
shine and  the  life-dew  of  the  light  are  indispensahly  necessary  for 
conception  in  the  womb  of  darkness. 

The  expression  ^^ night  and  day"  here  signifies  two  things. 
First,  the  necessary  amount  of  the  time  intervening  between  seed 
time  and  harvest;  so  many  days  and  nights  must  elapse  ere  the 
blade,  the  ear,  and  the  fall  com  in  the  ear,  appear  in  succession. 
Second,  the  qtuiliiy  of  this  time,  or  the  favourable  influences  of 
weather  and  fructification,  which  the  days  and  nights  given  by  God 
contain  within  them.  This  is  the  usual  way  with  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  Upon  this  we  might  consider  that  in  regard  to  spiritual 
seed,  God  the  Lord  on  his  part  gives  only  favourable  weather 
and  nothing  as  his  blessing,  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7*  Here  there  are 
thus  entirely  and  manifestly  excluded  the  knowledge  and  work 
of  man.  Especially  the  knowledge  as  to  the  '^  how  "  of  this 
secret  and  the  wonderful  thing  {w  ovk  oZSev) ;  on  the  other 
hand  aU  the  most  secret  shooting,  forcing,  springing,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  of  nature,  lie  open  before  God,  because 
this  is  his  very  work.  Mark  this  well,  ye  preachers,  instructors, 
and  educators,  in  opposition  to  all  anxious  Methodism.^  ^PP^7 
this  also  to  your  own  hearts,  ye  anxious  spirits ;  beware  of  the 
paltry  measurement  of  the  daily  and  hourly  barometrical  state 
of  your  feelings  and  spiritual  life;  beware  of  watching,  and 
brooding,  and  refining ;  beware  of  keeping  day  books  in  such  a 
sense  aa  this.  Thou  must  not  childishly  uncover  the  seed,  and 
look  how  the  growth  goes  on. 

Yer.  28.  Thou  canst  still  less  draw  upwards  the  seed  and  the 
stalk  with  thy  hand,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  rapid  springing 
and  growth.  Every  false  help  is  excluded.  Man  (ver*  26)  has 
no  need  to  know  anything  about  the  matter,  or  to  render  any 
help  at  all,  for  the  earth  brings  forth  its  fruit  axnofidrri.^     This 


le  good  Wesley,  in  commenting  on  this  parable,  cannot  away 
lis ;  hence  he  gives  as  the  meaning  of  "  sleeping  and  waking. 


iThe 
with  this  _  „  *    „  ^, 

night  and  day,''  exactly  the  reverse  ;  ihat  is,  he  hca  it  continuaMhf   in 
ki9  thoughts. 

s  Even  Philo  applies  avVofuiror  to  what  the  earth  brings  forth  with- 
out the  labour  of  man. 
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means  naturally :  because  of  the  principle  of  vitality  made  inhe* 
rent  in  the  seed.  Assuredly  to  hope  for  harvest  without  having 
sown  is  stupidity.  It  means  more  :  — as  earth — which  God  origi- 
nally endued  with  the  fertility  which  meets  the  seed,  and  which  he 
continually  renews  and  fertilizes  by  influences  from  above ;  assu- 
redly stones  and  rocks  form  a  hard  surface  where  nothing  grows. 
The  oifTOfidTf)  excludes  only  the  co-operation  of  man  (the  auT09 
immediately  preceding)  it  includes  the  energy  of  God,  which  is  at 
work  in  all  things.  It  has  now  been  sown,  it  has  it3  own  part  to 
act ;  yon  may  now  be  quiet  and  act  yours ;  see  that  you  procure 
good  seed,  do  your  day's  work  in  sowing  it,  then  wait,  Jam.  ii. 
7.  ^^  Earthly  seed  is  long  of  sprin^ng  up ;  imperishable  seed  is 
longer  still."  It  is  only  when  the  seed  comes  forward  of  itself, 
— when  it  grows  up — that  it  is  shewn  to  be  seed.  When  covered 
up,  and  apparently  dead,  it  bursts  through  the  ground,  rising 
from  the  dead,  having  been  brought  to  life  and  having  grown 
when  below  (in  the  night,  in  secret),  next  it  continues  to  grow, 
springing  frirther  up  when  above  ground  (in  the  day  time,  in  the 
light).  The  sprouting  below  ground  was  a  concealed  growth, 
the  growth  above  ground  is  a  continued  shooting  and  sprouting; 
we  know,  however,  and  understand,  as  little  of  what  is  above  as 
we  do  of  what  is  below,  as  little  of  the  day  as  we  do  of  the  night. 
Once  more,  we  have  the  natural  progress  of  the  plant  from 
stage  to  stage,~^the  most  observable  feature  of  the  season  be- 
tween seed  time  and  harvest,  and  of  the  vegetable  world  during 
that  period  of  the  year.  The  three  stages  mentioned  in  the 
parable  correspond  to  the  children,  young  men,  and  fathers,  1 
Jo.  ii.  12,  18,  only,  however,  in  general,  and  without  any  sharp 
boundary  lines.  Hence,  after  the  irpSnov  we  do  not  find  a 
Bevrepop  and  a  rp/roi/,  but  merely  an  elra;  for  there  are  no 
intermediate  stages  and  transitions :  the  meaning  is,  the  one  after 
the  other,  and  not  before  it,  as  at  the  end  the  harvest  is  'after  and 
not  before  the  ripening  of  the  frnit.  (If  a  man  does  not  sow 
grass  or  ears  of  com,  he  cannot  reap  and  use  them.)  As  the 
root  spoken  of  in  the  first  parable,  ver.  17)  is  presupposed  at  the 
springing  up,  so  must  the  ears  stand  upon  the  blade,  and  the 
com  must  find  the  ears  in  which  it  is  to  grow.  The  blade  is  still 
like  tares,  as  the  little  children  in  Christ  are  still  "  as  carnal,"  1 
Cor.  iii.  5  ;  the  ears,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  even  ready  for  har- 
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vest  ere  they  have  received  the  com  and  nrejilled  or  ripe.  Oar 
Lord  gires  everything  here  in  a  figure  drawn  from  nature,  simple 
yet  full  of  meaning,  that  we  may  meditate  upon  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  this  figure  he  brings  prominently  forward  the  most  im- 
portant fundamental  features  of  that  kingdom ;  he  teaches  us 
thereby  not  to  despise  quiet  perennial  growth,  not  to  loose  heart 
because  of  small  beginnings,  but  to  wait  without  any  precipitate 
misconceptions,  for  the  right  termination. 

Ver.  29.  To  the  eye  of  the  true  husbandman,  the  fruit  presents 
itself  with  sufficient  distinctness  at  the  proper  time,  as  ripe,  ue. 
quite  full,  as/rui^*  This  idea,  in  contrast  to  the  concealed  con- 
dition of  the  plant  at  its  origin,  and  to  its  uncertain  appearance 
at  the  intermediate  stages,  is  expressed  emphatically  by  irapaS^ 
— a  word  which  has  been  manifestly  selected  for  this  very  pur- 
pose; on  its  middle  signification  see  Winer  §  39.  The  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  therefore  not  merely,  ^  of  its  own  accord 
also,^  but  still  ftirther  ^  as  he  himself  also  knows."  The  fruit 
visibly  ripe  invites  to  harvest.  It  is  only  in  its  most  general  ap- 
plication that  this  harvest  can  be  regarded  as  denoting  also  the 
last  great  harvest  of  the  whole  world  before  Gt>d ;  for,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  parable  in  the  first  instance  speaks  of  the  mani- 
£old  human  sowings  and  reapings  which  intervene  between  God's 
seed-time  and  God's  harvest.  The  harvest  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  the  human  harvest,  with  a  view  to  a  sowing  to  be 
again  immediately  commenced.  Do  not  come  back  with  the  har- 
vest waggons  immediately  after  thou  hast  sown  a  little,  but  let 
the  earth  and  the  seed  get  time ;  dost  thou  see,  however,  the 
firuit,  then  immediately  {evdew)  put  in  the  sickle,  Joel  iv.  13. 
The  Lord  here  again  changes  designedly  the  expression  :  he  does 
not  speak  of  reapers  as  at  Matth.  xiii.  30,  for  here  it  is  the  people 
connected  with  the  farm  ^hat  are  the  sickle  bearers,  there  is  no 
need  for  angels.  ^AiroariKXei  is  not  at  all  a  Latinism  of  Mark's, 
immittere  fcUceniy  but  a  Hebraism  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  as  at 
Joel  iv.  18,  *52J3  IHvtt)?  i^aTroariiKare  Bpiirava ;  even  8ta  napi- 
oTfiKev  stands  literally  there.  The  man  must  now  appropriate 
to  himself  the  com  that  has  grown  up,  he  reaps  it,  and  in  doing 
so  he  gathers  it  together,  that  he  may  again  sow  it  out  to  advan- 
tage, in  order  to  be  always  accumulating  fruit  to  life  eternal, 
John  iv.  36.     His  design  is  not  to  store  up  in  granaries,  that  he 
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may  test  and  enjoy  himself  before  the  time.  The  parable  begins 
again  at  the  beginning ;  and  thus  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
advances  before  men  upon  the  earth.  Have  we  not  here  very 
peculiar  thoughts,  deeply  covered  up  in  a  simple  word,  yet  at  the 
same  time  disclosed  by  the  significant  selection  of  that  word,  and 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  passage^ — thoughts  which  coalesce  and 
make  up  one  ftuidamental  idea  I  This  parable  given  by  St  Mark 
is  not  therefore  an  inaccurate  version  of  some  other  parable ; 
neither  is  it  a  rough  and  unfinished  draft,  drawn  up  hastily  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  Lord,  and  intended  to  be  after- 
wards wrought  out  into  a  larger  form.  No^  it  is  a  parable  which 
to  a  right  exegens  becomes  self-interpreting ;  yea  it  is  a  most 
precious  gift  of  the  Lord  to  his  servants,  preserved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  the  instrumentality  of  St  Mark,  containing 
a  very  essential  supplement  to  the  other  kindred  parables,  a 
very  wholesome  warning  on  the  subject  of  all  human  interference 
with  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  God,  a  complete  explanation 
of  what  the  growth  of  the  seed  properly  is,  and  of  how  that 
growth  goes  on. 


BPHATHA,  AND  THE  PROHIBITION  TO  SPEAK  OF  IT. 

Mark  vii.  34,  36. 

This  one  single  little  word,  *^  Ephaiha^^^  though  soon  translated 
into  every  language,  as  here  in  the  first  instance  it  has  been 
translated  into  Greek,  is  a  word  of  mighty  power  and  import. 
It  WKS  so^  when  first  uttered  by  the  Lord,  to  the  man  who  at 
that  time  was  healed,  and  to  the  people  who  praised  this  new 
miracle  along  with  all  the  other  miracles  of  this  miracle-working 
Physician.  It  is  of  still  greater  import  to  us  who  know  better, 
and  should  praise  better,  Him  who  makes  all  things  well  which 
have  been  made  evil  by  sin, — who  by  a  pure  work  of  opening  and 
loosing  the  bands,  brings  recovery  to  the  first  creation  where  all 
things  were  very  good.  But  in  order  to  bring  ourselves  into  con- 
tact with  this  mighty  word  of  the  Lord's  mouthj  we  must  consider 
for  a  little  in  connection  with  it  the  whole  instructive  history, 
and  especially  those  actions  of  the  Lord  by  which  He  accom* 
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panied  the  miracle,  and  by  which  He  also  intended  to  q>eaifc  to 
the  dumb. 

He  would  not  and  he  could  not  be  concealed :  the  Father 
sends  to  him  everywhere,  even  on  the  confines  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  poor  and  the  miserable  for  his  assistance.  He  is 
returning  to  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  half-heathen  De- 
capolis,  still  tarrying  and  turning  aside  by  the  way.  It  is  not 
an»  individual  case  of  the  miracles  mentioned  in  Matth.  xv.  30, 
as  the  harmonists  have  been  accustomed  inaccurately  to  repre- 
sent it  (although  afterwards  Matth.  ver.  31  may  fall  in  with  Mark 
ver.  37),  but  an  earlier  case  which  occurs  by  the  way,  that  St 
Mark  here  details ;  who  has  preserved  for  us  two  cases  of  heal- 
ing, here  and  in  chap.  viii.  22,  connected  together  by  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  Septuagint,  and  in  like  manner  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  use  fioyiXoKo^i  and  aXoKo^  indifferently 
for  Q^^;  see  Ex.  iv.  10,  11,  Ps.  xxxviii.  14,  Is.  xxxv.  6,  Ivi.  10: 

the  enraptured  song  of  the  people  classes  also  after  the  event  had 
taken  place  the  fioyiKdXo^  among  the  oKdXov^.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent fix)m  the  history  generally,  and  also  from  the  opdm  of  ver. 
35,  that  the  man  was  only  a  fipaivyXaxrtro^  or  arffevKoyKaMrtro^ 
(an  old  Lexicon  has  fioyiKaXelvy  fiarrapi^eiv),  a  t^pMS^  ^  stanv- 
merer  J  as  the  literal  Peshito  has  it.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  malady  is  clearly  distinguished  both  by  the  Lord  and  his 
Evangelist  from  possession,  such,  for  example,  as  we  find  at 
Matth.  xii.  22,  Luke  xi.  14.  So  much  the  more  remarkable  is 
the  ceremoniously  protracted  operation  of  the  Lord,  instead  of 
the  customary  laying  on  of  hands,  which  is  what  he  was  here 
asked  to  do :  he  does  not  work  the  miracle  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  to  show  his  power  in  a  case  prescribed  by  them,  for  this 
was  what  he  usually  did.  The  miracle  in  this  case  is  an  act  of 
kindness  to  the  poor  man,  and  the  Lord  in  working  it  acts  so  as 
to  awaken  his  faith,  with  a  view  to  this  bodily  cure  as  well  as  to 
salvation  of  a  better  kind.  O  with  what  kindness  does  he  still 
condescend  to  each  one's  peculiar  necessity,  and  give  us  exceed- 
ing abundantly  above  all  that  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think  I  The 
£dth  which  he  wishes  to  awaken  with  a  view  to  unloose  the  bands 
of  the  soul  comes  from  hearing.  But  because  the  poor  man, 
whom  our  Lord  designs  not  merely  to  restore  thus  suddenly  to 
the  perfect  use  of  his  bodily  powers,  but  whose  desire  for  bless- 
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ings,  and  whose  confidence  in  Him^  He  would  also  first  excite  so 
as  to  lead  him  to  utter  greater  praise  and  thanks,  is  shut  out 
from  hearing.  The  Lord  therefore  takes  him  aparty  and  having 
thus  secured  his  undivided  attendance.  He  speaks  to  him  by 
signs.  This  is  manifestly  the  special  reason  why  on  this  occasion 
He  envelops  the  healing  power  in  so  many  external  actions, 
touching  especially  the  ears  and  the  tongue.  Even  the  spittal 
— in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  blind  men,  in  chap.  viii.  23, 
and  in  John  ix.  6,  is  really  no  medicinal  application,  but  a  sym- 
bol employed  along  with  his  other  actions,  and  denoting  very 
significantly  t}ie  energy  proceeding  from  His  person.  Grotius 
remarks  that  He  employs  nothing  except  what  comes  firom  him- 
self; we  are  reminded  of  more  than  this,  namely,  of  the  streams 
of  vital  energy  (so  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  physician  Luke) 
proceeding  irom  his  holy  human  body,  as  they  operate  at  pre- 
sent in  his  glorified  state,  and  as  they  then  operated  in  combina- 
tion with  the  might  of  the  Father  which  at  all  times  belonged  to 
him.  Further,  we  are  to  regard  the  looking  up  to  heaven  as  in- 
tended to  indicate  this  last  idea  to  the  deaf  man  and  to  ourselves ; 
so  that  we  have  here  a  parallel  to  John  xi.  41.  But  the  holy 
sigh  (to  the  understanding  of  which,  as  Kleuker  says,  a  verbal 
Exegesis  is  as  little  sufiScient  as  is  any  system  of  Psychology  with 
which  we  may  be  acquainted),  was  an  utterance,  proceeding  from 
his  divine  and  human  natures,  and  characteristic  of  his  office  as 
High  Priest, — an  expression  of  his  sympathy  with  this  and  with 
every  malady  of  sinful  humanity,  bodily  and  spiritual  all  in  one, 
yea,  with  all  trouble  and  sickness  (which  assuredly  sin  has  brought 
in  and  still  continues  to  bring  in)  felt  by  Him  as  near  at  hand,  and 
as  expressly  included  in  this  ailment.  In  contrast  to  those  fools 
who  fancy  they  have  discovered  in  the  narratives  of  healings  pecu- 
liar to  St  Mark  sometliing  which  will  enable  them  to  account  for 
miracles  on  rationalistic  principles,  the  simple  wisdom  of  Luther 
may  teach  us  what  the  exposition  of  a  spirit  of  faith  brings  up 
from  the  depth  at  the  right  place.  ^'  It  was  not  drawn  from  him 
on  account  of  the  single  tongue  and  ears  of  this  poor  man ;  but 

^  Chrysostom  to  the  like  effect :  *'  Pitying  the  nature  of  man,  to 
what  a  state  of  degradation  he  has  been  bronght  by  the  hater  of  all 
good,  the  Devil,  and  through  the  negligence  of  our  great  Progenitors." 
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it  is  a  common  sigh  over  all^tongaes  and  earsi  yea,  over  all 
hearts,  bodies,  and  souls,  and  over  all  men,  from  Adam  to  his 
last  descendant.  This  Gospel  thns  paints  Christ,  that  He  who 
was  man  took  such  an  interest  in  thee  and  in  me,  and  in  all  of 
as,  as  we  ought  to  take  in  ourselves,  when  he  was  involved  in  the 
sins  and  sufferings  in  which  we  are  involved^  and  that  he  sighs 
over  the  very  devil  who  has  been  the  canse  of  the  sorrow.'* 
Luther  also,  who  on  other  occasions  is  hostile  to  all  playing  with 
allegory,  admirably  points  out  that  this  sympathetic  sigh  breaks 
out  especially  over  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  least  that  it  is  on  such 
an  occasion  that  the  Holy  Ohost  has  recorded  it.  We  hold  ako 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  exactly  under 
this  bodily  emblem  that  there  came  up  before  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  on  the  one  hand,  compassion 
for  spiritual  blindness,,  from  which  proceeds  also,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  incapacity  of  the  tongue  to  speak  and  to  praise 
God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lamentable  evils  of  tongue-sins 
all  over  the  world.  Luther  renders  prominent  this  latter  point : 
<<Our  beloved  Lord  saw  well  what  an  amount  of  sufferings 
and  sorrows  would  be  occasioned  by  tongues  and  ears.  For  the 
greatest  mischief  which  has  been  inflicted  on  Christianity  has 
not  arisen  from  tyrants  (with  persecutions,  murders,  and  pride, 
against  the  word),  but  from  that  little  piece  of  flesh,  which 
abides  between  the  jaws :  it  is  it  that  inflicts  the  greatest  injury 
upon  the  kingdom  of  GK>d.  I  speak  of  this,  that  after  Christ  has 
loosed  the  tongue  and  given  it  the  Gospel,  it  inflicts  such  extra- 
ordinary, great,  injuries.  It  is  a  dreadfully  looking  thing  to  take 
off  a  man's  head,  but  a  fiJse  sermon,  yea,  a  false  word  which  has 
gone  forth  in  the  name  of  Christ,  takes  off  the  heads  of  souls." 
Thus,  according  to  this,  Christ  must  have  been  thinking  upon 
the  injurious  tongues,  and  also  upon  the  shameful  ears  which  will 
not  hoar  any  thing  else  except  such  false  injurious  tongues.  (2 
Tim.  iv.  3, 4).  We  add  to  this :  perhaps  also,  and  in  the  first 
instance,  he  was  thinking  upon  the  sins,  which  this  man  on 
whose  body  this  miracle  of  healing  was  wrought,  would  hereafler 
commit  with  his  tongue  and  ears,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
better  for  him  not  to  have  received  the  help  which  this  Ephatha 
brought.  We  really  believe  that  these  and  similar  thoughts 
made  up  the  hidden  substance  of  this  Ephatha,  uttered  in  a 
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siglij  and  hence  we  have  given  them  as  expository  of  it.^  ^  Ah, 
that  I,  O  my  Father  which  art 'in  heaven, — ^thou  knowest  how 
the  case  stands, — Ah,  that  I  conld  really  open  and  unloose  the 
ears  and  tongues  of  all  men." 

The  Ephatha  is  the  first  word  which  the  ears  no  longer  deaf 
must  hear.  And  what  is  the  first  word  which  the  tongue  loosed 
from  its  bands  (its  strings  and  feebleness,  as  at  Luke  xiii.  16), 
spoke !  It  is  not  recorded.  Instead  of  it  we  have  the  prohibitum 
to  make  known  the  miracle.  Among  the  ^^  them "  whom  our 
Saviour  charged  not  to  make  it  known  is  undoubtedly  compre- 
hended the  man  who  was  healed.  Thus  the  gift  of  speech  was 
scarcely  given  him,  when  silence  was  enjoined  him,  in  order  that 
he,  or  at  least  we,  might  learn  that  right  hearing  consists  in 
obeying^  the  right  use  of  the  unbound  tongue  consists  in  its  willing 
bondage  wiUi  a  view  to  obedience. 


TH£  SLOW  HEALING  OF  THB  BLIND  MAN. 

Mark  viii.  23,  25,  26. 

We  have  here  a  second  narrative  of  healing  by  St  Mark,  con- 
taining a  description  of  a  particularly  drcumstantial  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord.  Not  certainly  as  if  something  like  it  had 
happened  on  other  occasions,  though  not  recorded  by  the  Evange- 
lists, but  as  if  the  incidents  were  altogether  peculiar  to  this  case. 
We  still  see  how  each  Evangelist  brings  forward  his  peculiar 
gifts  supplementing  and  completing  the  scenes  described  by  the 
others.  This  blind  man  was  brought  to  the  Lord  at  Bethsaida, 
the  eastern  town  of  that  name,  and  which  was  also  called 
Julias.  Our  Lord  treats  him  with  a  condescension  similar  to 
what  he  had  shewn  to  the  deaf  man  on  a  former  occasion,  enter- 
ing into  his  necessities  and  circumstances,  of  which,  however, 
we  know  nothing  more  than  what  is  here  recorded.      He  also 


us 

the  Lord  said  *' be  thou  opened,"  really       „ „_- 

(as  y.  Gerlach  supposes  and  of  which  we  are  donbtfol),  they  must 
have  entirely  miBunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  tighing  cjry. 
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acts  yi  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion^  differently  from  what  he  had  been  asked  to  do  and  from 
what  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  himself:  he  not  only 
touches  his  eyes  as  he  had  done  on  another  occasion,  Matth.  ix.299^ 
but  kindly  takes  pains  to  lead  him  away  out  from  the  crowd,  which 
certainly  is  more  than  he  did  on  the  former  occasion,  aTroXa- 
/3o/x€i/o9  aTTo  rov  S^k^v  kot  IBiav,  The  immediate  reason  why 
he  did  so  was  to  withdraw  the  man  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowds  of 
people  for  the  first  impression,  and  to  prepare  for  him  a  more  lovely 
blessed  object  For  his  first  out-look,  under  the  free  open  canopy  of 
heaven,  as  was  the  case  at  John  ix.  7.'  Then  the  slow  gradual  pro- 
cess of  healing  is  remarkable  which  is  most  strongly  indicated  at 
the  question  put  after  the  first  touching  of  the  eyes ;'  ^Hfhe  saw 
anything  f  There  must  have  been  in  the  condition  of  this  man 
some  special  reason  why  he  was  brought  thus  step  by  step  to  the 
full  light;  and  though  we  do  not,  in  the  case  before  us,  see  through 
this,  yet  we  have  here  represented  to  us  the  long  suffering  wisdom 
and  gracious  condescension  with  •  which  our  Lord  must  deal  with 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  spiritually  blind.  When 
he  therefore  puts  to  us  the  confiding  question,  let  us  not,  when 
we  are  only  beginning  to  see,  and  are  seeing  things  as  yet  indis- 
tinctly, reply  with  a  too  proud,  hasty,  and  foil  "yes,"  but  let  us 
be  quite  as  upright^  as  this  man  was.  He  saw  figures  whom  he 
recognises  from  their  walking  to  be  men ;  they  appear  to  him, 
moreover,  to  be  as  yet  quite  as  indistinct  as  trees.^  But  now  our 
Lord  lays  his  hands  uponhim  the  second  time,  and  addresses  to  him 
a  second  friendly  word :  **  Now  look  up  again"— or,  '^  see  now,** 

^  From  this  we  see  what  as  far  as  He  himself  was  conoemed  he 
could  have  done  in  all  cases.  But  in  every  act  of  healing  which  he 
wrought  he  sought  to  receive  the  advancing  faith  of  the  man  and  to 
care  for  the  necessities  of  the  sick :  and  it  is  in  this  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  true  reason  of  the  variety  of  procedure  in  different  cases. 

^  As  was  that  first  word  of  Philister  on  whom  Stilling  operated :  ah, 
there  are  ladies  here,  and  nothing  in  the  room  is  arranged. 

3  St  Mark  gives  in  the  first  instance  limiara  sight- organs,  which  in 
this  strict  sense  corresponds  to  the  oKoai  chap.  vii.  35  (comp.  Hebr.  v. 
11) ;  afterwards  he  employs  the  usual  word  i(f>6aKfwvs. 

^  "  The  masses  of  people  in  the  distance  which  they  had  left  behind, 
appeared  to  him  like  a  dark  forest,  only  the  trees  walked."  Lange- 
He  was  bom  blind :  therefore,  of  course,  he  knew  nothing  about  trees. 
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in  contrast  to  the  former  question,  and  announcing  a  complete 
recovery.    For  this  probably  is  what  St  Mark  means  to  say  by 
his  very  curiously  ambiguous  phrase  t  enoiriaeif  axnov  aifafiXiy^xu. 
This  might  mean^  ^^  he  gave  him  sight  again/'  ''  he  made  him 
again  see  completely ;"  compare  avafikeiretvy  chap.  x.  51 ;  Matth. 
XX.  33^  34^  xi.  5^  where^  however^  this  sense  is  not  probable. 
But  because  this  result  is  for  the  first  time  strongly  announced 
in  the  following  context^  we  should  understand  the  expression  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  history  in  the  fij*st  mentioned  sense  : 
^^  He  bids  him  look  up*'  (even  although  we  may  not  be  able  with 
Luther  to  see  the  ^^ again ;")— compare  iroietv  almost  quite  equiva- 
lent ^'  to  command/'  Luke  v.  34.     Finally,  the  general  sense  of 
injunction  not  to  go  into  the  town,  nor  to  spread  abroad  the  report 
outside  the  house  (see  at  chap.  v.  19»  Vol.  i.  p.  373),  the  inti- 
mation neither  now  nor  at  any  future  time  to  tell  it  to  any  one, 
€v  T§  tctofirj  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  enter  it,  has  already 
been  ascertained  when  we  were  expounding  similar  sayings  which 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.     It  almost  appears  as  if  this 
Bethsaida,  to  which  our  Lord  gives  prominence  by  the  repeated 
taofji^y  was  for  some  special  reason  not  to  be  permitted  to  hear ; 
perhaps  this  might  be  one  reason  why  our  Lord  led  the  blind 
man  out  from  the  place.    Last  of  all,  that  nothing  whatever  may 
be  overlooked  in  St  Mark,  we  may  remark  that  the  fjuyfBi  is  not 
altogether  grammatically  wrong,  as  Winer  supposes,  but  stands 
instead  of  koI  fiij  on  account  of  the  implied  antithesis  to  '^  send- 
ing him  to  his  own  house." 


THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  ;   THE 

NOT  FOLLOWING  WITH  US  ;  THE  FIRE  AND  SALT 

PREPARED  FOR  SELF-DENIAL. 

Mark  ix.  33—50.  Luke  ix.  48—50.    [Matth.  xviii.  3— 20.J 

We  have  already  in  our  remarks  on  Matthew  considered  all 
the  parts  of  the  passage  before  us  which  have  parallels  in  that 
Gospel.  A  special  consideration,  however,  of  St  Mark  is  neces- 
sary, partly  because  he  gives  us,  in  common  with  St  Luke,  the 
remarkable  interlude,  ver.  38 — 41,  and  partly  because  he  gives 
us  what  no  other  Evangelist  gives,  th^   profound  utterances 
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about  the  worm  and  the  fire,  the  fire  and  the  salt,  and  in  gene- 
ral has  preserved  a  peculiar  account  of  the  sajinfrg  of  our  Lord 
spoken  at  this  time,  concluding  earlier,  jet  at  the  beginning  pre- 
serving more  of  what  was  delivered.  Beferring  to  what  has 
already  been  said  at  Matthew,  we  have  first  to  request  the  reader 
to  take  a  firesh  survey  that  he  may  be  satisfied  that  the  theme 
and  leading  thoughts  are  essentially  the  same  in  this  new  ac- 
count. 

The  true  greatness  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  among  them- 
selves consists  in  humility  and  love :  and  is  obtained  by  seli^eniftl. 
Thus  St  Mark  elevates  to  the  rank  of  a  main  section  what  in  the 
gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  came  in  only  as  a  secondary 
thought,  and  then  he  leaves  it.    St  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  on  to  narrate  what  the  Lord  further  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  fovndaiion  on  which  this  greatness  rests  through  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  manifestation  which  it  shall  assume  in  the 
community  or  church.    It  consists  in  humility  and  love  I    This 
position,  this  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  kingdom,  ad-* 
dressed  solemnly  to  the  twelve  apostles  iiom  the  seat  of  teaching 
and  of  judgment,  is  uttered  in  the  first  instance  in  oppoiidon  to 
the  proud  iJHXonrpafTeveiv  of  the  disciples  among  each  other,  as 
follows  :  Jirsty  in  a  most  peculiar,  decided  expression,  ver.  35 
(which  we  must  regard  as  having  been  uttered  before  the  third 
and  fourth  verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  although 
the  same  in  sense  as  these  verses),  and  then  in  the  figure  of  the 
little  child  brought  in,  upon  which  however,  Mark,  ver.  S7,  merely 
traces  out  the  sentence  parallel  to  that  in  Matth.  ver.  5,  w^ith  an 
addition  repeated  at  an  earlier  period ;  for,  fix>m  his  efibrts  at 
great  brevity,  he  merely  takes  up  the  one  saying,  in  which  there 
are  sufficiently  indicated  both  the  greatness  graciously  attributed 
by  our  Lord  to  the  little  ones,  and  also  the  duty  on  our  part 
thence  resulting  of  loving  them.      For  this  reason  he  gives  the 
extended  account  of  the  statement  which  St  Matthew  omits,  occa- 
sioned by  a  confession  made  by  the  disciples  that  acting  under 
the  influence  of  pride  towards  others^  they  had  questioned  a 
man,  when  their  ^^  we "  had  risen  up  in  an  arrogant  and  ex- 
clusive spirit  against  other  followers  of  the  Lord.   Then  says  the 
Lord :  without  arrogance  (which  manifests  itself  in  forbidding, 
in  strong  contrast  to  assisting  or  acknowledging)  lovingly  think 
the  best  of  others,  without  seeking  the  honour  that  may 
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from  them  externally  following  me  in  yoor  company  I  ver.  89| 
40.  Bather  believe,  and  forget  not,  that  even  the  smallest  thing 
done  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  gracioualy  recompensed 
by  God !  ver.  41.  (Just  as  ver.  37  is  repeated  by  our  Lord 
from  St  Matth.,  chap,  x.,  but  here  He  will  utter  it  in  this  oon- 
nection  :  take  care,  only  without  boasting  of  it,  that  you  your- 
selves really  belong  to  Christ).  Finally,  offend  not  one  of  those 
little  ones,  who  believes  on  me  I  ver.  42.  In  this  again  St  Mark 
falls  in  with  St  Matthew,  ver.  6.    On  this  see  Vol.  ii.  page  402. 

The  true  greatness  of  the  disciples  is  obtained^  and  also  secured 
or  rendered  permanent  by  self-denicdy  by  keeping  off  or  destroying 
the  proper  real  ground  of  offence.  St  Mark,  (passing  over  the  other 
opposite  in  St  Matth.  ver.  7),  gives  this  as  fully  and  literally  as  our 
Lord  uttered  it  Bandf  fooi^  and  ey$f  separated  by  the  thrice  re* 
peated  strong  statement :  it  is  better  for  thee  now  to  put  to  death 
the  offending  sinftil  member  than  at  a  future  time  to  fall  into 
eternal  death  I  Ver.  43 — 48  is  parallel  to  Matth.  ver.  8,  9.  It  is 
only  by  a  wholesome  mortifying  fire  and  salt  that  man  escapes  the 
unquenchable  destroying  fire;  but  the  easiest  and  the  best  way  is  to 
take  and  use  salt  for  self-denial.  Ver.  49.  There/ore  found  upon 
such  willing  self-denial  your  true  dignity  befixre  others  (as  salt  of 
the  earth,  always  itself  first  salted,  in  humility)^  and  your  plac^ 
among  yourselves  (as  messengers  of  peace  to  the  world,  united 
in  love !)  ver.  50.  This  is  also  a  conclusion  at  which  one  might 
naturally  break  off. 

Ver.  35.  This  is  one  of  repeated  saying  of  our  Lord,  which 
here  agrees  particularly  well  with  his  intimation  of  his  sufferings 
given  at  ver.  81 :  This  is  the  vexy  way  along  which  I,  your 
master,  go  before  you.  On  comparing  Matth  xz.  26 — 28,  xviii» 
4 ;  Luke  ix.  48,  xxii.  26,  27,  one  may  see  that  our  Lord  does 
not  intend  to  say  anything  of  a  threatening  nature :  Whoevef 
will  be  the  first  shall  be  the  last  as  a  punishment  of  his  pride  I 
This  statement,  elsewhere  true,  given  in  Matth.  xiz.  30,  is  in  this 
passage  blunted  and  turned  aside  by  the  humility  in  the  exercise 
of  which  a  man  willingly  humbles  himself  as  the  ^-^^aro^  in  order 
to  his  becoming  really  the  irpSno^;  the  addition  of  the  word 
Suueoi^  in  this  verse,  as  well  as  the  whole  connection  in  St 
Matthew,  shews  that  this  is  the  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed. 
Whoever  in  hvmiUty  looks  upon  himself  aa  the  last,  will  be  found 
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ready  to  devote  himself  in  love  to  others  as  their  servant  in  help* 
ing  and  in  ser\'ing  them.  The  man  who  now  desires  great  things, 
let  him  seek  true  greatness  in  denying  himself,  in  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  that  love  of  the  Master,  which  shall  lead  him  to 
serve  Him,  to  realize  Him,  to  work  in  His  strength.  The  eanu 
signifies  first :  Whosoever,  ^XoTrpoKrcve^  in  the  true,  right 
sense,  will  forthwith  shew  it  when  put  to  the  test :  it  goes, 
however,  beyond  this  and  becomes  a  hortatory  imperative.  If 
we  take  the  dikeiv  irp&ro^  elvat  in  the  good,  praiseworthy, 
and  therefore  commanded  sense,  there  remains  of  course  the 
simple,  strong  key-note  of  the  saying.  Still  we  would  not  be 
averse  to  applying,  even  in  different  ways,  these  antithetic  sen- 
tences of  our  Lord's,  constructed  as  they  are,  with  such  admirable 
simplicity ;  as,  for  example,  to  read  thus  the  one  before  us,  as  the 
words  admit :  whoever  cannot  but  observe  within  himself  the 
(natural,  the  false,)  desire  of  pre-eminence  {<f>vKoTrp<oT€V€iv)y  let 
him  humble  himself  on  this  very  account,  let  him  acknowledge 
that  on  account  of  the  desire  to  be  the  first  which  is  deeply  fixed 
in  his  heart,  he  is  really  the  last, — iher$fore^  for  the  very  purpose 
of  impressing  this  on  the  contrary  upon  himself,  with  a  view  to 
wholesome  resignation  and  self-denial,  let  him  become  externally, 
as  is  right  he  should,  the  servant  of  all  I 

Ver.  37.  This  saying  with  which  St  Luke  begins,  ver.  48,  aqd 
whose  abbreviated  form  is  found  in  Matth.  ver.  5,  is  repeated  here 
entire  fix)m  Matth.  x.  40.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  promise 
there  applied  to  the  twelve  with  special  honour,  is  now  extended 
in  similar  terms  to  the  very  smallest  child :  this  is  precisely  the 
meaning  and  the  design  of  its  repetition  in  this  place  I  Do  not 
suppose  it  is  applicable  to  ycu  alone,  or  even  to  you  chiefly :  I 
say  to  you  that  every  one  of  those  little  ones  in  whom  not  only  I 
begin  forthwith  with  My  whole  grace  to  dwell  and  to  work,  but 
also  the  Father,  who  is  in  Me  and  one  with  Me,  the  Father 
desires  shall  be  received,  acknowledged,  not  despised  or  offended, 
but  humbly  honoured  and  served,  as  much  as  the  greatest. 

It  is  very  natural  now  that  John  should  have  felt  himself  here 
impelled  to  make  a  confession,  somewhat  as  if  he  were  putting  a 
question,  in  regard  to  an  act  of  injury  which  had  taken  place  in 
violation  of  this  statement.  The  proud  heart  might  have  been 
too  ready,  as  the  disciples  hitherto  had  been,  to  appropriate  ex- 
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clnsiyely  to  itself  such  great  promises^  and  to  oonclnde :   We 
ought  therefore  to  be  received  for  his  name's  sake  whieh  we 
acknowledge  and  bear  upon  us.     But  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
^*  one  such  little  child,"  gives  rise  to  the  counteivquestion :  ^*  shall 
we  reall J  thus  esteem  and  receive  every  other  many  on  whom  we 
find  thy  name  T"   Has,  then,  every  one  who  choses  to  own  and  to 
use  thy  name  a  right  forthwith  to  do  so,  without  first  becoming 
connected  with  usT^    The  ^^I"  which  broke  out  in  the  contest 
of  the  disciples  among  themselves  about  pre-eminence,  has  no 
sooper  been  dismissed,  than  it  immediately  returns,  at  least  in 
the  shape  of  a  common  ^^  We "  of  the  disciples  set  up  against 
others.     John  does  not  mean  to  take  upon  himself  exclusively 
the  blame  of  the  tceeiKuew :  hence  we  cannot  with  any  good  reason 
find  here  an  expression  indicating  any  highly  impulsive  cha- 
racter peculiarly  belonging  to  him,  such  as  we  have  at  Luke  ix. 
54.'    John,  by  thisy  rather  shews  that  he  had  felt  our  Lord's 
remark  (rather  than  Peter,  who  not  apprehending  so  promptly 
the  meaning  of  the  sayings  about  humility,  laid  them  up  in  his 
heart)      Under  this  feeling  he  begins  in  the  name  of  all  to  ask 
and  to  confess,  '^  Was  this,  then,  which  we  did,  not  quite  right  T* 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  understand  this  interjected 
airoKptveaOcu  ;  it  is  exactly  because  it  is  used  of  John  that  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  have  said  nor  to  have  asserted :  this,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  right  ?     Nor  can  we  suppose,  as  some  have 
done  with  extreme  perversity,  that  we  have  here  an  example  of 
arrogance  of  spirit  aptly  condemned.      In  the  honest  narratives 
of  the  transactions  of  this  period,  there  b  to  be  noticed  the  echo 
of  the  tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the  time:  eliofih 
Ttvctj  looking  down  upon  him  somewhat  slightingly.     This 
'^  somebody,"  perhaps  one  of  John's  disciples  who  had  not  yet 

^  This  is  quite  a  correct  conneetion.  There  is,  therefore,  no  vestige 
whatever  of  what  Neander  supposes,  viz.,  that  John,  from  misconceptioD, 
without  uDderstanding  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  took  a  strange 
view  of  the  words,  "in  my  name."  The  want  of  understanding  is  in 
this  case  rather  in  the  expositor. 

'Niemeyer's  CharaeterMe^  for  example,  generally  rather  peculiar, 
says,  with  half  truth :  a  noble  soul  is  commonly  at  first  intolerant. 
Braune  has  a  more  correct  and  finer  observation :  John  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  least  degree  too  quick.in  forbidding,  but  he  soon  repented  of  it  in 
his  heart,  and  was  not  long  of  feeling  the  guilt  of  the  deed. 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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begun  externally  to  follow  Jesus,  or  perhaps  even  a  believer  who 
took  the  liberty  of  pursuing  his  own  separate  path,  but  had  in 
reality  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (hiore  than  one  devfl, 
Luke  expressly  r^  Baifiovui),  and  had  not  merely  *^  made  the 
attempt  to  do  so,"  was  not  such  a  one  as  the  sons  of  Sceva  (Acts 
xix.  13)|  but  one  who  could  do  more  with  his  faith,  which  was  by 
no  means  feeble,  than  the  disciples  themselves  (Mark  ix.  28),  were 
able  to  accomplish.  Perhaps  they  felt  annoyed  at  this,  if  the 
event  happened  at  a  later  period.  Enough,  they  forbade  him ; 
and  why  f  He  follows  not  us,  O I  how  often  even  till  the  pre- 
sent day  have  Christians  had  nothing  more  to  object  to  tiiieir 
fellow  Christians  than  this  I  In  Luke  the  expression  appears 
somewhat  softened :  oifK  oKoXovOei  fieff  ^fjL&Vy  namely,  tA^,  along 
with  us,^  in  our  company.  Still  this  may  be  the  Greek  con- 
struction of  uKoXovOeiv  with  fji,erd  (of  which  IMcaeua  has  given 
examples),  as  in  Rev.  xiv.  13.  We  prefer  taking  this  view, 
because  in  this  case  the  reply  of  our  Lord  oi  Koff  vfjy&v  oomes  in 
with  effect.  Then,  also5  in  the  exact  version  of  Mark  ^^  he  foUowa 
not  us,"  there  is  a  sharp,  self-condemning,  self-convicting  ex- 
pression of  that  proud  imagination  in  which  the  ^  We  and  us** 
almost  forgets  the  Lord  Himself,  and  intrudes  into  the  place  of 
Him,  to  follow  whom  is  and  must  ever  be  the  great  concern. 

Vers.  39,  40.  The  humble  and  timid  question  which  the  dis- 
ciples could  scarcely  venture  to  utter,  is  abruptly  and  in  a  tone 
of  sharp  decision  followed  by  the  instructive  answer  of  our  Lord^ 
which,  taking  holding  of  the  particular  case  by  the  roots,  gives 
forth  a  general  and  deeply  impressive  deliverance^  9uch  as  be- 
comes our  age  (as  Braune  well  remarks)  to  lay  particularly  to 
heart.  The  confessed  prohibition  he  prohibits  in  turn;  and 
then  in  a  kindly  manner  assigns  his  reason  for  doing  so.  Never 
forbid  after  this  the  casting  out  of  devils  in  my  name,  rither  to 
one  man  or  another  in  a  similar  case:  the  ainov  thus  brings  out  the 
indefinite  riviy — so  that  ^^  any  one  who  may  do  so'*  is  meant : — 
the  futures  with  oi&elf;  yap  indicate  the  same  thing.  In  former 
times.  Num.  xi.  26 — 29,  Joshua  wished  to  forbid  the  two  men^ 
Eldad  and  Medad,  when  they  prophecied  in  the  camp,  while  tlie 

^  The  Syriac  Version  supplies  *5pfQ  fOV^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^®^-  "•  P* 
lf55,  adopted  for  the  time  this  view. 
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spirit  of  God  was  on  them,  on  the  gronnd  that  in  regard  to  ex- 
ternal arrangement  they  were  not  connected  with  the  others ;  but 
he  did  not  know  that  thej  were  accepted  before  God,  and  that  they 
had  only  not  gone  out  with  them  to  the  tabernacle*    As  Moses 
in  that  age  did  not  regard  their  defect  as  to  form,  proceeding  as 
it  apparently  did  from  an  innocent  mistake,  as  a  reason  for  de- 
priving them  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
(supposing  he  had  this  in  his  power!)  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  expression  to  the  large-hearted  wish,  that  the  whole  people 
of  the  Lord  might  prophecy,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  now 
under  the  grace  of  the  New  Testament,  which  works  at  large 
and  unconstrained,  as  a  confining  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  this 
or  to  diat  place,  to  the  communion  of  this  or  of  that  party.    The 
Spirit  bloweth  where  he  wiUeth :  who  is  the  man  who  will  or  can 
hinder  Him  1     Wherever  devils  are  cast  out,  there  is  the  spirit 
of  God,  Matth.  xii.  27,  28;  wherever  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
confessed,  the  confessor  of  that  name  is  accepted  before  God, 
whether  he  stand  in  our  list  or  not.    This,  at  least,  is  the  view 
which  our  Lord,  in  the  first  instance,  teaches  us  to  take  of  this 
incident,  in  so  for  as  our  own  knowledge  and  conduct  are  con- 
cerned.    He  extends  the  special  case  of  casting  out  devils  to  the 
general  idea  of  iroieiv  BvvafuVf  working  a  miracle,  t.e.,  effecting 
or  performing  any  thing,  in  his  name,  and  thus  in  condemning 
the  disciples,  negatives  the  manifest  conclusion  to  which  they 
had  been  brought.     Anticipating  a  case  which  might  occur,  he 
says,  Jdndly  and  with  good  reason  :  whoever  uses  my  name  for  a 
good  work,  so  that  virtue  and  the  spirit  are  manifest,  will  not  be 
able  forthwith,  shortly  thereafter^  to  reproach  or  revile  me,  as  for 
example  to  attribute  my  own  casting  out  of  devils  to  Beelzebub. 
For,  as  John  von  Muller  says :  ^^  he  will  be  convinced  by  it," 
viz.,  that  there  resides  in  my  name  an  effective  power  of  truth. 
Or  he  will  not  readily  tarn  out  to  be  such  an  inconsistent,  per- 
verse man  as  rayp  forthwith,  almost  in  the  same  moment  to 
revile  Him  whose  name  he  himself  had  used  with  such  effect. 
Compare  the  expression  of  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  which 
may  be  understood  as  meaning :  to  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  with 
the  powerful  conviction  inwrought  by  the  Spirit  and  to  curse 
Him,  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  individual.    Bat  how  now? 
Are  there  really  none  who  call  Jesus  Lord,  and  do  not  do 

so  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  t     Were  there  really  no 

2c2 
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hypocritical  wicked  miacwants  who  yet  cast  oat  devOs  and 
removed  moantains  !  (Matth.  vii,  22^  23  ;  1  Cor.  ziii.  2.) 
Assuredly  no  where  do  we  find  it  asserted  that  the  working 
of  man  J  miracles  {irouiv  Bvpdfjuet^  noXKas)  is  a  sure  proof  of  real 
communion  with  Jesus.  We  remark  that  in  the  rax^  there  lies 
concealed  something  like  this,  ^^  you  should  wait  a  little  before 
you  judge  and  forbid."  Is  there  then  really  no  one  who  may 
unwarrantably  perform  deeds  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Cer- 
tainly ;  but  to  know  such  is  I'eserved  for  the  searcher  of  heartSi 
or  for  US  after  successive  manifest  evidences  of  hostility  towards 
the  Lord.  We  observe,  theref(»re,  the  Lord  can  only  mean  by 
his  general  statement  which  he  appears  to  lay  down  without  any 
exception :  ^^  it  becomes  you  thus  to  think^  you  ought,  in  every 
case,  in  the  first  instance,  lovingly  and  humbly  to  assume  it  to 
be  so,  so  long  as  you  see  nothing  else  than  what  you  tell  me,  a 
good  effect  i*esultiiig  from  the  use  of  my  name  against  the  king, 
dom  of  the  wicked  one,  in  the  confession  and  conduct  of  any  one. 
That  this  is  the  proper  sense  becomes  immediately  stiU  more 
evident  in  the  following  verse,  which  certainly  rejects  the  ovtc 
atcoKovOei  ^fup  as  an  insufficient  reason.  This  following  state- 
ment can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  unconditionally  true  in  all 
cases,  any  more  than  the  preceding  one;  for  many  a  one  ipay 
take  the  name  of  Christ  into  his  lips,  may  preach  his  gospd  i^ 
ipidela^  and  irpotfxiaeiy  Phil,  i  16-^18.  But  the  great  apostle 
by  putting  kindly  into  the  back  ground  the  dre  irpo^Mcei  e?Te 
oBffOeui,  in  a  very  clear  case,  and  by  not  suiFering  his  joy  over 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  be  disturbed  by  the  hostility  manifested 
against  himself,  speaks  and  acts  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  state- 
ment now  before  us,  and  which  dictates  to  us  nothing  else  than 
that  modest  presumption  with  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  act. 

Ver.  40.  We  remark,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  reading  vfA&p 
instead  of  ^fi&if  in  Mark  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  both  on 
internal  and  external  grounds.  This  passage  is  one  of  those 
which  show  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  Luther^s  Bible ; 
for  the  ^^  us,"  put  here  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord,  disturbs  and 
almost  destroys  the  whole  sense  of  his  highly  important  saying» 
The  fault  of  the  disciples  is  exactly  this,  that  they  presume  to 
lay  down  an  externally  visible  communion  with  themselves,  in* 
stead  of  communion  with  the  Lord,  as  a  mark  by  which  tojudgd 
a  man ;  and  the  exact  way  in  which  our  Lord  expresses  his 
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disapprobatioii  of  this  is  by  employing  a  '^  you/'  sharply  tam- 
ing away  the  case  from  himself,  so  as  to  form  the  counterpart  to 
their  proud  *^  We."  You  need  not  at  once  conclude  that  whoever 
is  not  with  you  is  against  you,  you  should  rather  quietly  take  it 
for  granted  until  something  to  the  contrary  appears  that  he  is 
for  you*  Moreover,  there  would  be  room  for  many  mistakes  if 
the  ex[HresBions  ^^  against  youj^  or  even  <^ not  with  you/'  were 
made  a  test, — '^  to  be  also  not  with  me/'  that  is  '^  against  me/' 
is  an  unerring  test.  We  may  look  back  upon  the  oth^  co-rela- 
tive saying,  Matth.  sii.  30  (Luke  xi.  S3) :  ^  He  cannot  and  He 
will  not  so  bind  Himself  up  with  his  people,  not  even  on  any  one 
occasion  with  his  apostles,  as  to  adopt  the  maxim  cognisable  by 
man's  judgment,  no  sahaiion  without  otir  Churchy  or  <mr  earn- 
munion ;  he  lays  down  the  ^  You'  in  strict  oppontion  to  this." 
Let  this  be  repeated  from  Vol.  ii.  p.  155.  Our  Lord,  on  one 
occasion,  wdl  says,  ^^  our  firiend  Lazarus/'  Jo.  xi.  11,  or  ^^  that  we 
may  not  give  offence/'  Matth.  xvii.  27,  at  the  most  on  one  single 
oc^aunon  with  a  far  reaching  sense,  *^  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteoumess,"  Matth.  iii.  15.  But  this  is  the  whole :  every 
where  he  discriminates  exactly,  and  uses  the  ^  we*'  only  in  con- 
nection with  outward  circumstances.  Here,  at  least,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  *^  we ;"  for  it  is  exactly  in  opposition  to  the 
presumption  and  rash  judgments  of  the  disciples  that  he  desires 
and  feels  constrained  to  discriminate  between  communion  with 
Him,  which  in  most  cases  can  be  known  for  certain  only  by  him- 
self, and  communion  with  them.  Olshausen  once  more  fails 
entirely  in  perceiving  the  exact  sense  of  the  saying,  inasmuch  as 
he  applies  to  different  persons  the  two  sayings  which  are  meant 
mutually  to  supplement  and  limit  each  other :  ^'  he  who  has  been 
called  to  spiritual  service,  must  be  against  the  Lord  and  his  cause 
if  he  is  not  engaged  in  positively  promoting  it;  but  he  who  has 
been  called  to  less  than  this,  yea,  he  who  stands  dependent 
spiritually  upon  his  superiors,  is  reckoned  as  on  the  side  of  the 
cause  of  God,  if  he  only  keep  himself  free  from  the  wide-spre^ 
hostile  influences  that  are  around  him. "  For  the  ^^  who- 
soever" in  both  sayings  lays  down  a  rule  which  is  entirely 
general ;  to  discriminate  the  sphere  of  its  operation  on  both  sides 
must  be  effocted  in  another  way.  Every  one,  as  we  have  re- 
marked at  Matth.  xii.  30,  remains  called  to  spiritual  work  of 
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some  kind  or  other ;  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  him  to 
proceed  according  to  the  form  and  manner  of  this  or  of  that  oom* 
munity  of  the  called. 

The  well-known  treatise  of  Elvert  (Studien  d.  Evang.  Geait. 
Wurteinbergs)^  has  in  like  manner  entirely  fiuled  to  bring  out 
the  sense ;  the  author  supposes  the  great  difference  between  the 
two  sayings  to  lie  in  the  /iera  Tivo9  and  the  inrip  rufoq  ehfcUf  the 
former  according  to  him  denoting  inward  unity  of  heart,  and  the 
latter,  outward  community  and  operation.  We  might  as  well  in 
some  other  connecti(Hi  take  fierd  as  denoting  mere  companionship 
and  expressed  co-operation,  (as  this  undeniably  is  its  wdinary 
use),  and  inrip  on  the  other  hand,  internal  relationship.  For 
that  inrip  literally  denotes  by  itself  a  relation  of  winking,  of  acting 
in  favour  or  in  behalf  of  another,  is  an  entirely  groundless  assert 
tion ;  although  Ullmann  repeats  it  (in  the  treatise  hereafter  to  be 
named),  at  dl  events  the  inrep  tivo^  etvai  does  not  point  to  work, 
but  to  internal  condition  and  feeling. 

In  the  second  saying,  Mark  ix.  and  Luke  ix.,  as  far  as  regards 
its  commencing  clause,  or  the  ovk  itm  icaff  v/m3v,  it  is  certain  that 
our  Lord  is  not  speaking  immediately  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  internal  relation  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
to  Christ  himself;  though  we  cannot,  consist^itly  with  truth, 
affirm  with  Elvert,  that  the  whole  statement  has  nothing  what* 
ever  to  do  with  this  internal  relation.  For  how  can  the  words 
^'  is  for  you/'  merely  mean  *^  he  is  serving  your  cause,"  '^  pro- 
moting your  objects  t"  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  had  a  cause  odier  than  that  of  Christ,  an  object 
different  from  what  He  had ;  Elvert  himself  acknowledges  ^^  that 
the  cause  of  the  apostles  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
that  of  Christ."  When  our  Lord,  in  the  first  saying,  proceeds 
to  remark,  ^^  whoever  gathers  not  with  me  scatters  abroad"  (this 
certainly  refers  to  work)y  he  thereby  asserts  the  inseparable  con-* 
iiection  between  inward  state  and  outward  work,  as  we  have 
explained  the  passage.^     According  to  this  clear  statement  we 

^  Elvert's  evasion  is  very  naive :  the  gathering  and  the  scattering  ia 
only  a  continuation,  in  the  form  of  a  proverbial  saying,  of  what  bad 
been  formerly  affirmed,  and  the  words  are  not  to  be  taken  literally !  The 
acknowledgment  betrays  iiadly  his  own  want  of  understanding  ;  in  any 
other  case  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  comparing  the  two  sayings  1 1 
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most  thus  deny  that  the  ^^  undecided"  cannot  in  the  very  least 
be  profitable  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  contrast  of  both  sayings,  lies,  therefore,  manifestly  on  some- 
thing altogether  different.  First  and  foremost  it  lies  in  this,  that 
in  the  one  case,  the  Lord  says  ^*  against  Me^  and  in  the  other 
case,  ^^  against  youT  How  can  any  one  overlook  this  ?  Assuredly 
in  relation  to  the  person  of  Chriatj  there  can  be  no  libera  of  mere 
external  communion,  least  of  all  in  the  intention,  since  he  is  hero 
speaking  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts  and  the  Judge  of  hearts,  not 
only  about  temporal  relations,  but  also  in  regard  to  all  future 
time,  and  in  reference  to  both  kingdoms.  In  the  second  saying 
he  adds  this :  to  be  with  msj  you  are  not  to  suppose  must  always 
necessarily  be  to  be  with  you^  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  visible 
and  subject  to  your  judgment.  For  in  the  second  place  there  is 
the  clear  difference :  Christ,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  pronounces 
a  decisive  judgment,  makes  it  mani£rat  to  the  heart  of  each ;  but 
in  our  case,  where  no  such  judgment  can  exist,  all  that  is  required 
in  the  uirkp  vfi&p  iariv  is  manifestly  a  mere  kindly  assumption,  a 
taking  for  granted  in  the  meantime :  let  such  a  one  be  to  you  as 
if  he]  were  for  you  (and  for  me), — until  something  occur  which 
jHTove  him  to  be  the  reverse.    Speak  thus  of  him. 

Elvert,  without  any  ground,  introduces  into  the  case  the  very 
questionable  position  '^  that  abaolutive  decision  for  Christ  does  not 
become  any  one^^ — that  to  demand  this  ^^  as  a  work  rich  in  bless* 
ing*'  will  in  the  end  ^^  destroy  the  Church  itself  and  all  activity 
in  it  on  behalf  of  Christ."  For  such  an  assertion  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  first  saying  in  Matth.  xii.  30.  What  in 
this  is  very  relatively  true,  will  always,  at  the  same  time, 
have  an  influence  upon  practice  ;  the  meaning  also  to  the 
Apostles  must  have  been : — in  so  far  as  any  one  is  still  un- 
decided, in  so  far  he  acts  against  your  cause  and  mine.  Then,  in 
like  manner,  our  Lord  must  have  said :  Whoever  is  only  not 
absolutely  against  me  may,  with  some  blessing,  work  on  my 
behalf.^  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  the  former  statement 
has  sharply  and  unquestionably  denied. 

1  As  Elvert,  p.  128,  really  understands  in  this  way  the  second  say- 
ing, and  pays  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expression  is  not  Imip 
ifwv  in  this  case.      I'his  certainly  is  not  to  notice  the  chief  point. 
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Christ  in  the  second  statement  speaks  throughout  not  merely 
of  the  toleration  so  dear  to  some  of  imperfection^  of  half  decision 
(this  at  least  belongs  to  us), — ^not  at  all  of  blessing  in  the  objec- 
tive power  of  the  means  of  salvation  irrespective  of  the  personal 
character  of  him  who  administers  them,  &c.  These  are  rather 
matters  irrelevant  to  the  subject  on  hand.  But  he  testifies  in 
the  verbally  clear  contrast  of  the  two  sayings : — ^that  communion 
of  being  and  of  working  with  him  (these  two  are  inseparaUe--— 
both  are  imperatively  necessary)  is  not  altogether  bound  up  with 
the  communion  of  external  fellowship,  association,  participation 
with  his  people.  There  is  here  a  contrast ;  but  there  is  no  con-* 
tradiction :  we  see  scarcely  an  appearance  of  contradiction  in  the 
two  sayings  as  soon  as  we  take  them  in  their  proper  literal  sense, 
without  turning  aside  to  general,  irrdevant  thoughts. 

We  cannot  therefore  understand  how  Ullmann  can  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  a  contradiction  to  be  explained  as  he  has  done 
recently  in  an  improved  treoHee  an  the  eypposed  problem  (Deuieche 
Zeitschr.  far  ChristL  Wieseneeh.  u!  s.  w.  1851.  No.  3,  4).^ 
Even  he  finds  first  and  foremost  in  the  second  saying  the  propo- 
sition ^^  that  every  one  who  is  only  not  against  Christ  is  for  him," 
— a  proposition  which  never  was  either  uttered  or  could  be 
uttered.  Even  he  appears  not  to  observe  that  Elvert*s  result  is 
an  entire  misinterpretation,  and  endeavours  to  find  in  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  prepositions  fura  and  inrip  (a  difference  of  little 
moment  in  this  passage),  a  false  key.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
comes  to  a  right  conclusion,  as  we  have  already  seen  he  did  once 
before :  that  in  the  second  saying  our  ^^  Lord  does  not  so  much 
speak  about  the  relation  to  Himself  but  rather  about  the  relation 
to  fellowship  with  His  disciples."  Our  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  the  contrast  and  difference  are  clear  without  any  ^^so  much," 
or  '^  but  rather."  What  Ullmann  regards  merely  as  a  secondary 
difference  we  regard  as  the  first,  the  very  decisive^  and  assuredly 

^  We  still  less  understand  the  praise  there  (p.  22)  bestowed  upon 
the  totally  useless  treatise  of  Elvert.  But  certainly  exposition,  pro- 
ceeding strictly  from  the  word,  is  so  little  a  matter  of  oonoem  with 
these  systematic  and  historic  theologians,  that  even  Ullmann  himself 
htgine  with  the  commentators  in  expounding  his  views :  some  take  this, 
and  others  take  that,  as  the  object  of  the  saying.  Oh  that  people 
would  first  of  all  read  and  reflect  upon  the  text  and  its  connection  I  I 
read  it  first  myself  and  then  consult  the  commentaries. 
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the  only  one :  ^^  that  in  the  more  severe  saying  our  Lord  speaks  in 
the  singahur  and  in  the  first  person,  and,  therefore,  only  of  himself, 
of  lus  own  person ;  but  in  the  milder  saying,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  plural  and  in  the  second  person,  and^  therefore,  of  the 
disciples  and  of  fellowship  with  them."  This  we  thought  we 
had  set  forth  Icmg  since  in  our  book,  we  had  long  since  said 
every  thing  which  rightly  flows  from  this :  that  it  is  not  in  the 
state  of  the  soul  and  conscience  towards  Christ  that  the  funda* 
mental  difierence  is  to  be  explained ;  there,  there  is  an  absolute 
^^  dther  or  "  as  to  being  on  the  side  of  Christ,  as  to  working  with 
Him,  as  to  being  united  with  Him ;  Jthh  internal  relation,  how- 
ever,  always  lemabsin  some  respects  not  perfectly  cognisable  to 
human  eye  and  judgment.  No  Christian  community,  therefore, 
no  visible  Church,  however  constituted,  may  adopt  the  fiiult  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  say,  th^re  is  no  communion  with  Christ 
and  His  people  except  in  it. 

We  earnestly  beg  the  reader^s  pardon  for  this  digression  on 
the  exegetical  literature  of  the  day  into  which  we  have  been  led 
by  a  desire  to  indicate,  at  some  prominent  passage,  once  for  all 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  itl  We  return  from  this 
digression  to  our  usual  course,  and  observe  in  conclusion :  we 
must  mark,  consider,  examine  the  immediate  occasion  and  cause 
of  the  action  and  word  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  order  rightly  to 
understand  the  reply  and  the  rule  here  given  by  Christ  I  The 
iaithftd,  wise  Teacher  lays  hold  of  this  individual  case  in  its  deep 
general  significance  and  symbolical  import,  sees  here  all  Popery 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  in  its  kernel,  risdng  in  the  assum- 
ing W£  o£  His  beloved  Apostles,  and  therefore  he  decidedly  re- 
jects and  condemns  it  for  all  time  to  come.  His  word  strikes  at 
the  smallest  beginnings  of  assumption  as  well  as  against  its  fiill 
development  in  the  ^^  Church  which  alone  confers  salvation,"-—* 
againstallrestrainingand  quenching  of  the  Spirit  with  rules,  forms, 
and  pretensions  which  we  get  from  ^'  Us,"  against  all  binding  ot 
the  gifts  of  grace  to  any  communion  or  succession,  against  all 
narrow-mindedness  of  confession,  system,  and  method.  Our 
Lord  is  most  assuredly  a  Ood  of  order  in  His  Church,  and  incul- 
cates upon  His  people,  as  the  rule^  fellowship  with  each  other, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  exact  uniformity*  But  inasmuch  as 
His  people  are  very  much  inclined  to  misunderstand  this  order 
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and  to  substitute^  first,  the  best  form,  and  also  by  and  bye 
some  other  form,  instead  of  the  internal  reality;  for  this  very 
reason,  His  spirit  makes  exeepdansj  and  He  himself  gives  us  m 
this  pctssage  the  rule  for  these  exceptions  in  the  last  extremity  as 
well  as  for  a  whole  wide  field  of  human  assumption  which  ?pill 
quickly  see  unjustifiable  exceptions.  Oh  how  for  and  deeply 
does  His  brief  master-saying  penetrate,  if  only  the  hearts  of  His 
disciples  were  willing  to  receive  it  I  Bind  no  man  so  to  your 
doctrine  as  that  you  shall  say :  he  speaks  not  as  we  sp&sk^  there- 
fore we  regard  it  not  though  he  also  as  well  as  we  owns  and 
praises  our  Lord*  Bind  not  the  people  to  your  ways :  whoever 
dpes  not  as  we  do,  does  not  ri^t.  Finally,  never  in  this  or  in 
any  other  sense  bind  any  one  to  your  communion  unconditionally : 
whoever  does  not  adhere  to  us  does  not  foQow  us,  is  regarded  by 
us  as  one  who  is  not  a  follower  of  the  Lord.  Our  Lord  speaks 
on  this  subject  in  the  spirit  of  kind  concession,  because  he  has  the 
Apostles  in  his  presence  :^  in  our  case  there  may  be  very  good 
reason  for  a  man  being  ngoinst  us  and  yet  no  opponent  of  the 
Lord ;  it  may  rather  be  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will  that  he 
is  opposing  what  is  foulty  in  us.  But,  finally,  even  where  an 
organization  among  ourselves  may  be  compared  to  the  circle  of 
the  Apostles,  the  rule  of  the  Master  remains  in  its  integri^. 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  durst  not  have  said  to  Paul,  ^^  Yon 
dare  not  preach  the  name  of  Jesus,  we  know  He  has  not  called 
you,"  even  though  Paul  had  enquired  after  them  still  less 
than  he  did,  and  had  carefully  avoided  altogether  their  com- 
munion. 

Vers.  41,  42.  In  these  verses  St  Mark  again  turns  into  the 
train  of  thought  in  Matthew:  first,  a  forther  retrospect  towards 
those  sayings,  Matth.  x.  40 — 42 ;  and,  second,  in  opposition, 
the  warning  against  giving  offence,  the  ground  and  meaning 
of  which  we  have  already  set  forth  in  our  exposition  at  Mat- 
thew. The  correct  reading  is  undoubtedly  ^i;  ovofiart  Sri  xptcp* 
Tov  iarey — although  this  form,  common  at  a  later  period  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  occurs  nowhere  in  the  four  Gospels  except 
in  the  passage  before  us.    The  expressions  of  the  Lord  alternate 

^  Because  of  coarse  it  was  said  of  them  in  a  correct  sense.  Whoever 
is  really  against  you  is  also  against  me.     Luke  x.  16. 
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between  kindness  and  serioosness,  between  promise  and  warning. 
Scarcely  has  the  Savionr  expressed  disapprobation  of  the 
assumption  of  the  disciples,  who  would  not  acknowledge  as  a 
follower  the  man  who  followed  not  them,  then  he  begins  again 
to  assure  them  of  the  dignity  and  honour  which  still  remained 
for  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (assuredly  here,  according 
to  ver.  37,  common  to  them  with  every  little  child) ;  scarcely  is 
this  said  to  them  than  they  are  again  impressiyely  exhorted  to 
avoid  on  their  part  offending  any  little  one.  For  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  we  should  be  loving  children,  honouring  one 
another  reciprocally  and  equally,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  at 
Matthew,  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  whole  of  this  saying  of 
the  Lord. 

Vers.  43 — 48.  St  Mark  does  not  give  here,  ^^  according  to 
his  usual  way,"  a  paraphrastic  version.  What  &t  Matthew 
has  drawn  in  brief  stands  here  in  its  original  fulness.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  strong,  thrioe^repeated,  stunning 
expression  about  the  worm  and  the  fire,  had  its  origin  any  where 
else  than  in  the  lips  of  our  Lord  himself;  as  the  natural 
sequence  of  this  eicpression,  we  find  a  corresponding  threefold 
expression  about  the  hand,  and  foot,  and  eye.  The  import  of 
the  saying  we  have  already  expounded  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  afterwards  at  Matth.  xviii. ;  we  may  here  notice  the 
very  regular  distribution  of  the  particular  expressions  so  as  to 
produce  a  significant  variety  in  the  repetition.  To  go  **  into 
life,"  ^^  to  enter  into  life,"  ^^  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God^-^ 
this  is  the  one  series,  over  against  which  the  other  alternates, 
^^to  go  away  into  hell,"  ^^unto  fire  unquenchable,"  /'to  be  cast 
into  hell  firer  This  is  not  a  wide  and  empty  fulness  of  words, 
but  a  seriously  emphatic  address  which  presents  to  the  mind  at 
each  turn  a  new  view  of  the  important  matter.  ilSp  iafiearou 
does  not  refer  to  the  language  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  is  an 
original  application  of  the  terrific  threefold  warning  quoted  in 
the  following  clause  finom  Isaiah,  a  quotation  which  St  Mark 
alone  gives  us.  The  excellent  J.  F.  v.  Meyer — a  man  too  little 
known  in  the  theological  world,  and  whose  gratefiil  scholar  I 
shall  ever  with  pleasure  acknowledge  myself,  without,  however, 
adopting  from  him  what  I  regard  aa  erroneous,  and  in  whose 
doctrine,  particularly  of  the  final  queticl^^^B  ^^  ^^  ^^>  ^  ^^^ 
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never  sympatibise — on  one  oocaaion,  refisrring  in  a  letter  to  this 
passage,  has  thrown  out  die  brief  expression,  in  opposition  to 
my  views : — ^^  ttirioe  is  less  than  once."  This  erpression,  if  I 
understand  any  thing  at  all,  can  only  mean  that  a  proverbial 
saying  is  not  to  be  interpreted  too  strictly  in  a  doctrinal  matter. 
There  would  be  some  truth  in  this,  were  it  the  case  that  our 
Lord  was  uttering  a  mere  proverbial  saying  not,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  enfeebling  the  essential  fundamental  thought.  Our 
Lord,  however,  is  quoting  a  postage  of  Seripture  (which  had 
certainly  become  a  proverbial  saying  in  Israel)  as  is  manifest 
fix>m  the  amrw  quoted  literally  from  Is.  Ixvi.  24,  and  the  use  of 
which  had  not  been  occasioned  by  anything  hitherto  said.  Nay 
more,  he  strengthens  the  expression  there  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  simple  finally  decisive  ov  reKeurSy  ov  trfihanrrai  instead  of 
the  iuture  in  Isaiah  ov  reXeimiaei  ov  afieo^i^aeriu ;  in  like  man- 
ner by  leaving  out  the  second  avnSi^,  whereby  as  absolutely  con* 
firming  the  eurfifcrov  imp  there  remains  the  pure,  plain  expres- 
sion ro  TrOp  ov  o-zS^io/irrai  /  We  dare  set  nothing  over  against  this, 
we  dare  not  considw  it  as  an  indefinite  Old  Testament  expres- 
sion, such  as  we  have  in  2  Kings  xxii.  17,  Is.  i.  31,  xxxiv.  10, 
and  in  similar  passages,  but  as  a  clause  expressing  the  full  truth 
corresponding  to  such  typical  passages  as  those  which  stand  (Bev. 
xiv.  11,  XX.  10)  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
whole  sacred  volume.  Least  of  all  is  it  conceivable  by  us  how 
'<  death  itself  can,  shall,  and  must  die  of  its  own  sting,  and  hell  of 
its  own  pestilence." 

'We  have  already  seen  how  thoroughly  the  Lord,  when  quot- 
ing passages  especially  from  Isaiah,  opens  up  their  depth  of 
meaning :  We  have  here  a  new  proof  of  this.  There  (chap. 
Ixvi.  22)  the  eternal  existence  and  endurance  of  the  seed  and 
name  of  the  righteous  before  God  in  the  new  heavens  and  Ae 
new  earth  had  been  dwelt  on  in  the  preceding  clauses :  corres- 
ponding to  this  we  have  here  (ver.  24),  the  perpetuity  of  the 
dishonour  and  shame,  and  sufiering  and  pain  of  the  condemned. 
Over  this  there  may  be  thrown  there  a  certain  drapery  of  figura- 
tive language ;  here  our  Lord  brings  forward  the  real  truth  in 
the  most  proper  language, — ^the  same  Lord  who,  at  Matth.  xtii. 
30,  40,  42,  knew  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  figurative  fire 
except  by  the  literal  fire.     What  Judith,  with  Jewish  pride 
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(zvi.  20y  21)»  addresses  merely  to  the  heatheo,  who  torment  the 
people  of  God,  and  Sirach  vii.  17  (Lnth.  ver.  19)  to  all  the  un- 
godly in  general,  our  Lord  here,  though  he  be  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  most  friendly  address,  in  which  he  accommodates  himself 
graciooaly  to  little  ones  and  children,  threatens  to  these  his  own 
ransomed,  beloved,  blessed  little  children,  if  they  will  not  perfect 
holiness  by  self-denial  and  the  mortification  of  their  own  sin, 
7%tf  worm  (in  the  first  instance  emphatic  instead  of  worms) 
denotes  here  the  internal  cormption  proceeding  irom  death 
itself;  see  Job  zvii.  14,  xxi.  26 ;  Is.  ziv.  11 ;  Sir.  x.  11 ;  the 
fire^  the  destruction  of  a  corpse,  anticipating  the  worm,  and 
proceeding  from  without,  such  as  took  place  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  not  a  mere  reference  to  the  custom  of  burning 
instead  of  burying : — ^this  is  the  idea  which  gave  rise  to  the 
expression  in  Isaiah,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  corpses  of  the 
people  who  had  sinned  against  the  Lord.  Whatever  is  repre-* 
aented  as  pictorially  horrible  in  bodUy  death  is  wrought  up  into 
an  inconceivable  figure,  and  predicated  of  the  peculiar  horror  of 
the  second  and  eternal  death.  The  word  of  prophecy  here 
announces  that  both  the  toorm  and  the  Jire  are  here  together, 
although  in  the  imperfect  figure  it  is  only  the  one  or  the  other 
that  can  exist,  because  the  one  excludes  the  other.  And  what 
in  the  case  of  the  undying  death  is  the  import  of  the  one  and  the 
other  in  its  duality.  Even  those  come  short  of  the  right  sense 
who  understand  by  the  worm  the  gnawings  of  conscience  in  the 
soul,  and  by  the  fire  the  burning  pain  of  the  body ;  because  botJi 
are  applied  in  Isaiah  to  the  body  as  they  are  here  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  to  the  body  of  sin  and  death  with  its  unmortified 
members.  In  the  resurrection,  the  whole  is  indissolubly  reunited  : 
body  and  soul  enjoy  together  the  bliss  of  life,  or  experience  to- 
gether the  pain  of  death.  The  worm,  therefore,  rather  denotes 
die  self-corruption,  the  self-infliction  of  the  man  who  has  been 
doomed  to  death ;  and  the  fire  the  efiect,  corresponding  to  this, 
of  the  righteousnesss  and  holiness  of  the  living  God.  But  this 
consuming  fire  connot  annihilate  the  worm,  as  the  worm  cannot 
so  die  that  it  should  at  any  time  be  consumed,  and  conse- 
quently the  fire,  finding  nothing  more  to  prey  on,  must  be 
quenched.  These  are  hard,  terrible  secrets :  May  grace  save  us 
from  understanding  them  in  the  depths  of  Satan,  Bev.  ii .  24.  The 
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expositor  can  only  intimate  that  thej  are  set  forth  in  open 
and  sure  words. 

Ver.  49.  We  have  again  an  extremely  simple  and  plain  state- 
menty  if  we  consider  it  in  regard  to  its  literal  import.  To 
grasp  its  meaning,  however,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  efforts  which  exegesis  ever  made, — an 
effort  which  can  succeed  only  by  a  profound  insight  into  those 
fundamental  ideas  which  are  peculiarly  biblical,  and  by  the 
renunciation  of  every  iSla  hrtXixrK  before  the  sacred  word.  We 
begin  to  spell  out  the  passage  with  ira?)  and  enquire  who  is 
meant  by  it.  It  has  been  correctly  observed  that  the  masculine 
wa^  is  always  connected  with  something  understood,  which  limits 
or  defines  its  general  character:  What  is  this  here?  EroMnua 
in  his  day  wrote  ^^  omnU  homo  sicut  omnia  victimc^  (every  m/an 
08  every  victim).  It  is  soon  seen,  however,  that  this  is  two  wide 
a  grasp.  For  in  this  case  to  ^^  be  salted  with  fire,"  must  denote, 
or  at  least  include,  the  pain  of  eternal  fire.  We  learn,  however, 
firom  the  second  clause  as  well  as  fix)m  the  following  verse,  that 
in  reality  the  salting  must  denote  the  opposite  of  the  consuming, 
agonizing  burning,  if  indeed  this  is  not  apparent  in  these  two 
words  themselves.  We  add  to  this,  as  is  proper  we  should, 
the  7a/>,  which  certainly  belongs  not  to  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  to  the  entire  threefold  exhortation  :  Cut  it 
off  and  pluck  it  out,  it  is  better  for  thee  1  This  ^^/or"  thus  in- 
troduces the  strong,  dear,  impelling  consideration :  Let  not  this 
merely  trouble  and  terriiy  you,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  it; 
we  must  therefore  be  prepared  by  fire  and  salt  for  Gbd  as  a 
sacrifice, — ^that  is,  if  we  would  escape  eternal  firo.  Therefore : 
Every  one  who  would  not  come  into  Gehenna  but  would  obtain 
the  better  part.  Not  at  all  with  several  (that  we  may  guard 
against  misunderstandings  beforehand) :  Every  one  who  will 
not  be  salted  by  willing  resignation  and  self-denial,  must  into  the 
fire  I  For,  as  was  said,  the  salting  fire  in  common  with  the  salt, 
denotes  the  opposite  of  the  irvp  aaffetrrov.  <<  To  salt,"  does  not 
signify  "  to  destroy,"  but  "  to  preserve,"  "  to  render  durable  and 
pleasant."  Although  that  fire  assuredly  never  completes  its  work 
of  destruction,  yet  this  is  alone  what,  as  pure  fijre,  it  is  aiming  at ; 
and  that  those  who  bum  in  it  are  never  consumed  by  it,  but  un- 
cearingly  endure  it,  does  not  arise  from  the  fire,  but  from  the  un-* 
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dying  wonn.  Our  Lord  also  does  not  institute  any  comparison 
between  those  who  are  condemned  in  fire  and  the  burnt-offerings^ 
or  between  those  who  are  sanctified  and  the  meat-offerings^ 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by^  if  we  read  and  spell  on  without  bring- 
to  the  passage  or  introducing  to  it  any  new  idea.  Ilaaa  Owrla 
is  entirely  parallel  with  irSssy  and  the  Svala^  according  to  passage 
quoted  from  the  law,  means  not  merely  the  {'ffijQ,  and  the  '*  and'^ 

between  the  two  clauses  is  manifestly  also,  yea  properly  speak- 
ing, is  exactly  equivalent  to  an  ^^Bsf  for,  whatever  is  salted 
with  the  salt  of  the  covenant  (and  this  might  be  done  with  fire 
or  merely  with  salt),  is  certainly  an  acceptable  offering. 

The  Lord  has  a  little  before  quoted  a  passage  of  Scripture 
which  rests  upon  a  similitude  firom  nature :  he  now  quotes  with 
the  literal  oKl  okurffija'eTcuy  the  passage  from  the  Mosaic  law  of 
sacrifices.  Lev.  ii.  13,  but  he  gives  to  this  ordinance  a  sense  in 
the  connection  in  which  it  occurs  in  his  discourse  which  unfolds 
its  typical  import.  The  fiiture  intimates  that  the  ordinance  is  to  be 
retained  and  perpetuated  in  New  Testament  times.  Dost  thou 
ask  now,  as  a  theologian,  where  has  Christ  taught  and  established 
a  system  of  typology?  Thou  hast  here  the  indisputably  clear 
axiomatic  utterance  of  his  mouth,  in  which  he  deliberately  takes 
for  granted  an  essentially  valid  sense,  not  merely  for  this  par- 
ticular passage,  but  of  course  for  the  whole  cermonial  law  in 
which  it  occurs.  We  cannot  certainly  write  a  l)ook  within  a 
book  upon  the  whole  typological  system  of  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices; still  the  main  features  of  this  system  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated. First,  the  bumt-offering  to  which  the  fire  in  this  passage 
points  us :  what  is  shewn,  what  is  meant  by  the  fire  in  which  the 
sacrifice  was  consumed  and  ascended  to  God  ?  In  recent  times 
B&hr^  has  spoken  out  repudiating  very  decidedly  the  old  view 
according  to  which  there  was  nothing  in  this  fire  except  the  hell 
fire  of  eternal  condemnation.  Kurtz,'  also,  who  generally  opposes 
him,  is  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  this  fire  as  anything  else 
than  the  emblem  of  purification  and  holiness :  agreeing  with 

^  Whose  well  meant  purpose  to  consider  the  symM  as  snch,  without 
regard  to  the  typty  is  impractioable,  and  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
involve  him  in  many  errors.  We  cannot  thus  separate  what  God  has 
j<nned  together ! 

3  In  his  important  treatise  on  the  MosfMC  sacrifices.    Miiau.  1843. 
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BahTi  he  finds  an  irrefiragible  proof  of  this  ^'  in  the  similar  and 
simultaneous  burning  of  the  meat-offering  with  the  sacred  inr 
cense^  oil  and  salt."  We  are  not  disposed  altogether  to  resist 
these  considerations  to  the  extent  of  renewing  the  old  limited 
view;  as  little^  however,  can  we  altogether  agree  with  them. 
For  although  it  be  admitted,  on  the  one  side^  that  the  fire  as  a 
sweet'Smelling  savour  of  the  Lord  must  indicate  a  reconciliation 
to  his  good  pleasure,  t.tf.,  the  ofiering  was  accepted  by  Crod  as  an 
offering  of  propitiation,  and  grace  and  not  wrath  was  manifested 
in  this,  that  ^^  the  Lord  has  his  fire  in  Sion  and  his  furnace  in 
Jerusalem"  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mu^t  be 
maintained,  as  Kurtz  at  least  knew  well,  that  in  this  reconciliar 
tion  the  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  victim  offered  in 
sacrifice, — the  avenging  sentence  of  the  merited  death  aud  de- 
struction. And  this,  in  our  opinion,  lies  not  merely  iu  the  pre- 
ceding slaughter  and  shedding  of  blood,  but  quite  as  much  in 
the  consuming  fire,  as  the  putting  to  death  contains  in  it  a 
returning  to  life  in  order  to  pleasing  God,  an  offering  presented 
as  if  it  were  something  living  in  death.  The  bumt«offering  is 
in  the  first  instance  Christ,  and  in  the  second  place  we  in 
him.  Now,  therefore,  exactly  in  so  far  as  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  death  as  the  wages  of  sin,  have  to  do  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  who  yet  is  life,  and  gives  us  life,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  neither  more  nor  less,  does  the  eternal  fire  belong  to  the 
fire  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Of  this  fire,  not  without 
the  most  significant  connection  with  that  of  which  our  Lord 
has  spoken,  it  is  written :  '^  the  fire  on  the  altar  shall  bum, 
and  shall  never  be  put  out,  eternally  shall  the  fire  bum 
upon  the  altar,  and  shall  never  be  put  out"  (Lev.  vi.  12,  13). 
Compare  at  this  for  the  individual  offering  ver.  9,  Here  both 
are  embraced  in  one :  the  warning  allu^on  to  the  fire  which 
consumes  in  righteous  wrath,  along  with  the  reconciling  grace 
which  converts  this  same  fire  of  holy  love  into  which  we  must 
all  sometime  enter,  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  and  obedience 
given  for  us,  from  a  destroying  into  a  quickening  fire,  into  a 
propitiation.  The  fire  assuredly  is,  in  reality,  only  one,  and  of 
one  kind.  Kurtz  speaks  in  the  first  place  of  light  and  wannth, 
in  the  second  place  of  a  quickening^  and  therefore  of  a  purging 
efficacy,  and  in  the  third  place  of  death  bringing  destmetion  as 
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what  is  yet  to  come  (p.  89,  90).  This  connection  is  correct ; 
but  the  order  must  be  reversed.  In  the  first  instance,  as  is  clear 
in  nature  and  Scripture^  fire  consumes;  and  if  there  were  no 
sin  in  us  the  light  of  God  would  never  be  fire  to  us :  it  purifies 
and  quickens  us  onlv  in  so  far  as  it  condemns  and  casts  out  sin^ 
puts  death  itself  to  death,  Is.  iv.  4.^  Wherefore^  also,  in  the  unbumt 
meat-offering  which  denotes  the  new  life,  praise,  and  obedience, 
there  is  at  least  an  intimation  of  the^re  in  the  salt ;  as  the  salt, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  seen  in  the  sin-offering,  and  guilt-offer* 
ing,  as  what  confirms  the  covenant,  and  preserves  beifore  God. 

We  have  now  got  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  our  understanding  the  egression  before  us,  with  which  our 
Lord  designs  not  merely  to  point  us  to  a  single  isolated  precept, 
but  to  give  us  a  finger-mark  stretcliing  into  the  centre  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  system.  He  speaks  at  once  of  the  fire  and 
the  salt  of  the  sacrifices,;  embraces  both  in  one  by  the  one 
word  aXurdi^orerm,  which  He  applies  to  both.  '^Fire  is  salt 
and  salt  is  fire'' — says  Stilling.'  <^The  salt  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  fire,  a  bundle  of  fire " — writes  v.  Meyer.'  We  have 
here^  however,  a  solution  not  only  of  the  apparent,  but  of  the 
real  opposition ;  sacrificial  symbolism  supplies  us  with  the  key. 
The  same  fire  of  the  divine  purity,  holiness,  love,  which  must, 
in  the  future  state,  unquenchably  bum  the  unclean,  the  im- 
pure, the  dead,  in  eternal  destruction,  must,  at  least  in  this 
world,  mU  every  one  who  would  come  into  contact  with  it,  must 
sanctify  him  by  putting  to  death  everything  within  him  that  is 
worthy  of  death,  by  a  gracious,  condemning,  purifying  destruction 
of  the  sin,  accompanied  by  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner.  This 
and  nothing  else  than  this,  is  the  thought  of  the  Lord :  see  1 
Pet.  iv.  12 — 17 ;  Luke  xxiii.  31.  But  he  expresses  this  in  the 
typical  language  of  sacrifice,  both  because  this  language  supplied 
him  with  the  briefest  and  most  compi*ehensive  expression,  and 

1  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  as  V.  Meyer  has  written  to  me, 
'*  that  the  eternal  fire  consumes  only  sin,  that  being  what  is  repre- 
sented by  the  animal  sacrifices ;"  for  the  question  .  is,  can  sin  io  any 
case  be  separated  from  the  sinner  in  the  way  of  judgment,  destruction, 
without  faith  in  grace  ? 

^  Hence  at  the  highest  point  the  two  appear  once  in  complete  unity 
(Deut.  xxix.  23). 

«  "  The  nature  of  salt  is  of  itself  fiery."  says  PUny  (Nat  His.  31). 

VOL.  III.  *  2  D 
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because  in  tsaiali,  whose  concladiDg  words  he  had  (jaoted,  two 
of  the  preoeding  verses  had  affinned  that  the  saints  should  be 
brought  to  the  Lord  for  a  meat  offering,  Is.  Izvi.  20,  compare 
Ix*  7;  Mai.  i.  11;  Bom«  xv,  16.  Even  the  fire  consumes 
only  the  combustible  matter  that  is  thrown  into  it ;  if  the 
worm  in  Gehenna  would  die,  the  fire  also  would  be^ctinguished, 
and  there  would  remain  in  the  ashes  the  pure  salt,  the  basb  of 
things  allied  to  fire,  and  which  resists  all  destruction  as  well  as 
corruption.  Now  the  grace  of  God  in  the  sacrifice  converts  fi>r 
us  the  fire  itself  into  salt,  yea  it  covers  and  softens,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  its  unavoidable  effect,  in  the  mere  salt 
Salt,  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  it  is  called.  Lev.  ii.  13,  ^  the 
^t  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God,"  and  mention  is  made,  Num. 
xviii,  19,  '^  of  an  eternal  covenant  of  salt,"  does  not  depend  for  its 
meaning  on  any  allusion,  as  has  .been  profanely  advanced,  to  a 
common,  firiendly  meal,  like  the  eastern  and  western  proverb  ^  to 
eat  with  another  a  bushel  of  salt,"  but  on  an  allusion  to  its  bmng 
akin  to  fire,  to  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  marked  opjiosite.^ 
Salt  is  imperishable,  it  resists  the  action  of  fire,  it  has  an  inde^ 
structible  endurance ;  salt  also  makes  what  it  salts  thus  durable; 
still  it  does  this  exactly  by  its  burning  power  and  effect,  bringing 
along  with  it  in  another  form  the  salutary  fire.  This  is  the  cove- 
nant of  God  with  man,  of  delivering  and  preserving  grace  with 
the  sinner  in  the  sacrifice  of  reconciliation.'  It  has  been  fidsely 
supposed  that  no  salt  was  applied  to  the  bumtoffisring;  but  the 

1  We  cannot  (like  BShr,  Stud.  a.  Erit  1849.  3)  bold  by  the  sense  of 
4he  eoffenant  from  the  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  only  one  which 
the  Loi4  must  have  hod  exclusively  in  view ;  for  that  passage  does 
not  exdude,  it  rather  suggests  a  wider  sense  (if  we  correctly  understand 
the  covenant  according  to  its  radical  idea),  and  the  Lord  manifestly 
speaks  of  salt  and  fire  in  regard  to  the  efFiects  which  they  prodoce. 
We  leave  oar  readers  to  compare  our  exegesis  with  the  Treatise  of 
Bahr,  which,  correct  though  it  be  in  many  respects,  does  not  appre- 
hend the  proper  kernel  and  connectiou. 

^  *'  Salt  is  what  preserves  the  earth,  and  fire  and  wind  (spirit)  are 
concealed  in  salt.  Take  dust  by  itself,  its  power  arises  from  its 
combination  with  salt."  Perception$  of  a  IVcpheiess,  Hamburg :  by 
Perthes,  ii.  172.  ''  The  basis  of  all  matter  is  salt,  as  is  seen  when  any 
substance  is  burned  and  the  ashes  all  washed."  F.  Meyer^  as  above, 
VoL  L  p.  386,  where  there  is  also  ^ven  an  explanation  of  Is.  Ii.  G, 
difforent  from  the  common  one,  and  which  makes  the  word  parallel  tp 
the  rags  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  1 1,  12. 
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f^^ation  for  the  meat-ofibriug,  Lev*  ii«  13,  is  extended  in  the 
eonclnding  sentence  to  pi*<p'73  and  r^^  is  the  general  name, 

for  all  6fferingS|  Lev.  iii.  1,  9.  Onr  Lord  says  here  iraaa  9%Hr(a 
and  in  Ez.  xliii.  24,  the  bamt-offering  is  salted,  to  show  that  the 
fire  has  been  changed  firom  a  killing  into  a  preserving  fire.^  The 
salt  of  the  offering  is  not  (as  Michaelis  in  his  Typical  Theology, 
p.  63,  64,  and  Oetinger  in  his  Dictionary,  p.  426,  singularly 
enough,  considering  the  miserable  mistdse,  agree  for  once), 
altogether  the  rendering  it  indestructible  for  the  eternal  fire 
of  vengeance.'  The  mere  salting,  finally,  is  the  mildest  form 
of  exempting  and  preserving  against  all  other  fire* 

Of  what  now,  therefore,  does  our  Lord  speak  in  ver.  49  after 
He  had  previously  spoken  of  hell-fire  ?  He  pre-supposes  and  he 
very  plainly  mentions  these  degrees  of  what  happens  to  us :  the 
terrible  portion  which  remains  last,  is  the  most  proper  canstwiing 
iire;  the  best  portion  which  he  advises  us  to  choose^  and  which 
he  recommends  to  us  as  a  firee-will  self-offering,  is  to  allow  our<« 
selves  to  be  sanctified  by  the  aaUing  salt;  and  in  the  middle 
between  these  there  stands  an  intermlBdiate  portion,— 4he  Baiting 
firty  and  of  this  also  he  says  that  eveiy  one  must  experience  it 
that  no  one  without  some  burnt-offering  can  become  a  meat- 
offering before  Grod.'  He  intends  to  teach  us  that  in  order  to 
escape  condemnation,  there  remain  for  us  two  means  of  becom- 
ing holy  and  happy.    Nitzsch,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Saying 

0  t 

^  On  the  use  of  salt  in  heathen  lacrifices,  see  Eosenmiilleri  Scholia 
on  the  passage  in  Leviticus. 

'  Compare  this  by  Oetinger,  as  edited  by  Anberlen,  p.  151,  ss. 
^  In  order  that  the  fire  of  hell  may  do  him  no  harm,  he  mnst  be  salted' 
with  fire,  t.#.,  be  mnst  be  pervaded  by  the  heavenly  oorporiety  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus."  Ib  this  exegesis?  The  modem  resuscita-. 
tion  of  Oetinger  renders  it  necessary  to  advert  to  his  errors  and  con- 
fusions. Very  frequently  it  is  only  his  fundamental  ideas  that  are 
correct ;  he  fiuls  altogether  in  rearing  his  superstructares.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  his  spe^  treatise  *'  on  the  secret  of  sidt," 
Stattgart  1770.  Still  I  can  refer  to  his  Memorial  of  the  Lesson" 
Tables  of  the  Princess  Antonia  (Tttbingen,  1763),  where,  p.  379—888, 
there  is  a  full  discussion  on  the  Sayings  of  Jesus  by  Bt  Mark ;  for  the 
eritical  consideration  of  which  this  is  not  the  place.  Compare  what 
Auberlen,  p.  446,  445,  has  contributed  on  this  subject 

>  Therefore  not  as  Haman  (i.  112,  113)  for  once  superficially 
writes :  *'  Instead  of  the  fire  we  escape  with  the  salt."  This  latter  is 
merely  "  the  sense  of  onr  Bins,  and  faith  in  Him  who  has  extinguished 
the  fire  of  tan"    There  is  no  onderstandingof  the  text  here. 

2d2 
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before  tis,  names  these  ^th  perfect  accuracy  t  ^' the  salt  of  ttath^ 
and  the  fire  of  affliction."  Branne  calls  the  salt,  '^  Evangelical 
doctrine,  the  truth  of  the  Grospel.*'  The  mere  being  salted 
would  thence  denote  the  voluntary  purification  of  our  souls,  in 
obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit  (1  Pet.  i.  22) ;  thus  the 
life  which  mottifies  the  old. man  would  come  into  us  in  the  softest 
possible  manner,  although  even  thus  the  Gospel  must  show  its 
burning  power  against  sin.  For  ^'  the  holiness  of  God,  mani- 
fested along  with  the  grace  of  God,  in  all  its  consequences^ 
efiects,  and  demands,  is  the  salt  of  truth  of  which  we  speak^ — 
grace  chastises  us  so  severely  for  the  denial  of  our  ungodly 
nature,  that  ^  we  must  read  in  the  last  sufferings  of  our  dying  Se- 
deemer,  that  if  we  sin  willirigly,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin."  But  who  has  become  an  offering  of  Gt>d  without  the 
aid  of  affliction,  which,  through  the  accompanying  help  of  God, 
constrains  us  to  obedience  t  Consequently  we  must  not  sever 
the  two  united  means  of  grace ;  they  go  alway3  in  every  varietf 
of  way  together  as  the  Lord  here  embraces  them  in  one  view. 
In  themselves  they  are  not  entirely  separated ;  because  the  salt 
bums  as  well  as  salts,  and  the  fire  salts  as  well  as  bums.  Even 
the  word  is  a  fire  (Jer.  zxiii.  29)  in  the  same  way  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  (Matth.  iii.  11).  Besides  in  every  case  the  rod  of  afflic- 
tion is  indispensable  (Heb.  xii.  6 — 8),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
affliction  is  salutary  unless  the  word  of  God  accompany  it,  or  be 
recalled  to  our  mind  if  we  have  forgotten  it.  Each  of  the  two 
former  gives  efficacy  to  the  other;  but  the  salt  is,  sCnd  continued 
to  be,  assuredly  the  main  thing  even  when  fire  accompanies  it. 
The  conflict  teaches  us  to  attend*^ to  the  word  (Is*  xxviii.  19), 
and  the  word  renders  the  conflict  salutary  to  us. — Finally,  if  we 
have  understood  thus  far  our  Lord,  we  cannot  come  in  at  the 
end  with  any  limitation  drawn  from  a  theological  system,  as  to 
the  fire  of  judgments  destined  yet  to  heal  and  to  deliver,  as  Bengel 
does,  who  finds  it  necessaiy  to  add,  **  in  this  life,  however.**  For 
that  a  salting  with  fire  may  still  be  possible  and  real,  there  as 
well  as  here,  in  Scheol  as  well  as'  on  earth,  as  is  frequently 
enough  intimated  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  our  Lord  here  is  just 
as  far  firom  denying  as  he  is  on  the  other  hand  firom  bdng  able 
to  say  of  his  irvp  atr/SeoTov  that  wpl  aXur&ija'eTiu. 

Yer.  50.  Our  Lord  passes  from  the  fire  that  shall  never  be 
quenched  to  the  fire  that  salts,  from  that  remote  fire  to  the 
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mildeBt  salt  which  contains  fire.  In  so  iar  now  aa  we  are  a 
meat-offerings  well  pleasing  to  God,  certainly  not  without  a  burnt- 
offering  to  be  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  afterwards, 
in  so  iiur  as  we  would  be^  and  would  continue  to  be  such,  among 
each  other  and  before  the  world,  are  we  exhorted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  never  to  suffer  this  salutary  and  necessary  salt 
to  be  wanting^  never  to  suffer  it  to  be  lost.  The  fire  must,  alas  I 
strike  us  because  of  sin ;  but  it  is  not  as  an  evil  now  that  it  is 
spoken  of:  Salt  is  and  remains  alone  relatively  the  best  forus» 
the  unmingled  good  (tcdKivf  which  of  itself  can  and  will  help  to 
the  KoKov  aoi,  vers.  48—48),  which  works  out  our  preparation 
even  in  the  fire.  Hold  this  fast,  have  Uf  keep  it,  and  use  it  well, 
says  our  Lord  to  his  disciples«  The  more  salt  there  is  in  you, 
the  less  will  you  need  fire.  This  fire  stands  alone  in  the  hands 
of  Crod :  ignem  habere  non  eet  facultaUa  hwnanae.  But  to  take 
in  and  to  hold  fast  the  power  of  sanctifying  truth  for  firee-will 
obedience  in  self^lenia],  and  to  reject  our  own  inward  corrupt 
tion  (to  forsake  all  that  we  have,  as  the  passage  in  St  Luke  xiv. 
83,  34,  is  again  explained  in  harmony  with  the  above) — this  is 
good  and  beautiful.  Our  Lord  thus  returns  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  (Matth.  v.  13).  In  omtrast  to  the  fire,  the  light 
with  its  mild  and  beautiful  illuminating  power,  cannot  and  may 
not  remain  without  the  pungency  of  salt,  in  order  really  to 
work  impressively:  would  you  be  the  light  of  the  world, 
then  show  yourselves  also  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
salt  of  God  is  good,  the  power  of  his  truth  and  the  effect  of 
his  Spirit ;  but  ye  children  of  men,  as  always  previously  salted 
yourselves  with  this  salt,  must  also  become  another  salting 
salt.  This  salt,  in  its  secondaiy  effect,  kindly  so  called,  which 
salt  ye  are^  may  alas  become  saldess  (apaXov)^  its  callings  its 
name,  and  appearance  giving  the  lie  to  its  nature,  its  vile  end 
standing  in  marked  contrast  to  its  good  beginning:  beware  of 
this,  for  man  cannot  be  renewed  and  bom  again  the  second  time. 
Has  the  strength  of  the  fijnt  sacrifice  become  annihilated  by  a 
complete  apostacy,  there  cannot  be  a  second.  How,  in  this  case, 
would  you*  again  help  yourselves  t  O  how  many  great  lights  of 
the  worid  and  of  the  Church,  who  allowed  themselves  to  become 
deficient  in  salt  first  in  their  own  hearts  and  houses,  and  by  and 
by  in  all  their  light  and  teaching,  have  finally  {alien  into  this 
condemnation  1     Therefore  Aore,  keep  and  use  well,  the  salt  of 
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truth  in  youraelveiy— that  truth  which  works  holineas  and  Bd£r 
denial  within  us,  liyes  through  the  energy  of  grace  and  of  the; 
Spirit,  and  mortifies  sin.    Then  and  then  only  shall  you  have  andj 
keep  peace  also  among  yourselves  as  disciples.     Again  maintain, 
peace  and  lovsj  in  order  that  you  may  not  lose  in  contentions 
the  salt  of  humUity :  the  one  acts  and  reacts  reciprocally  upon 
the  other.     Hence  after  this  our  Lord  theref<»e  correctly  turns, 
back  upon  the  fimdamental  theme  of  hb  discourse,  which  he  had 
prosecuted  from  vers.  84,  35 ;  and,  hence,  St  Mark  may  condude 
\nt\\  this  saying,  leaving  out  the  fiirther  statements  given  by  St 
Matthew  zviii.  10'^20.     We  may  notice  the  contrast  ip  lavrsip. 
and  iv  aXXifXofv  introduced  into  ^e  unity  of  the .  necessaiy  con- 
nection^— the  inward  humility » — ^wfaich  always  judges  itself,  and* 
which  thus  rightly  appreciates  the  real  worth  and  greatness  of  thet 
lowly  and  the  poor,  which  is  the  proper  available  hoUnesa  of 
those  who  are  still  sinners,  and  which  secures  the  peace  of  love^ 
and  is  secured  in  it.    In  the  first  instance,  certainly,  and  above 
all  other  things,  let  each  man  judge  himself  only,  and  exercise 
patience  and  forbearance  towards  others.     But  then,  in  the  next 
place,  this  must  not  be  alone,  as  Olshaus^  .remarks:  '^  As  salt 
does  not  salt  salt^  but  something,  that  is  unsahed,  so  also  ought 
the  vital  energy  of  the  children  of  God,  not  to  be  disnpaied  ii^ 
mutual  strife,  but  applied  to  the  quickening  of  the  world.^'  Very 
good  I  O  that  all  disciples  and  brethren  were  one  whole  mass  of 
pure  salt  I     But  when,  and  because,  a  brother  sins,  I  ought 
nevertheless  to  punish  him  just  like  a  brother,  according  to  the 
more  iull  directions  given  by  our  Lord  in  St  Matthew,  and  show 
my  love  working  peace,  thus  bringing  the  influence  and  the 
might  of  brotherhood  to  bear  upon  him  in  truth,  not  in  a  soft  in-: 
sipid  style  (like  the  pietistic  reciprocal  fondling  of  each  other  by 
the  dear  children  of  God),  but  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  with  all  sharpness  of  punishment.     Consequently,  also  i 
salt  yourselves  one  with  another,  in  order  that  idl  together  ye 
may  be  able  to  salt  the  world,  but  do  this  in  the  exercise  of  that 
lowly  Iove«  which  rightly  exerdises  and  rightly  endures  punish- 
ment. The  €p  ettvroh  and  the  eV  aXKqkoi^  run  mutually  into  eadi 
other.    Let  your  speech  (and  your  conduct),  first,  towards  each 

*  In  yourselves  salt,  amon^;  each  other  peace, — as  Haman  oonreetly 
points  the  antithesis. 
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other,  and  seoohd,  towards  eyery  man,  be  not  at  aU  timea  merely  i» 
Xipvri  lovely  and  loving  in  for/^ving  grace,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
(and  the  genuine  ^opiv  rov  Oeov  is  never  any  thing  else  than 
this),  seasoned  with  salt,  and  made  effective  for  improvement  and 
edification.  (Col.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  29).  This  is  something  more, 
something  better  than  the  Greek  Cbaris  of  amiable  interconrsQ 
with  one  another,  on  which  many  saltless  persons  are  again  in  their 
idleness  expending  much  fidse  diligence.  The  salt  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  means  something  very  different  firom  the  Attic  salt 
in  regard  to  which  Stilling,  who  is  so  often  happy  in  his  sayings, 
makes  a  remark  which  is  more  than  Attic :  it  is.  good  neither  for 
boiling,  nor  for  roasting,  and,  least  of  all,  for  soup :  yon  may  use 
it  instead  of  sugar  for  confectionaries  I  The  ancient  Catholic 
Church  bad  in  their  view  the  salt  of  Christ,  when  they  used 
that  substance  at  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  on  other  occar 
sions :  it  is  only  of  it»  according  to  Horst^s  Daemonomagie,  that 
the  saying  holds  true :  that  the  devil  cannot  endure  salt,  and 
that  all  judgments  are  imposed  at  the  devil's  meals  without  salt* 
Search  many  of  our  modem  festive  entertainments,  and  you  find 
it  alas  to  be  so :  but  be  not  present  at  such  without  introducing 
the  salutaxy  offence  of  the  cross  among  the  false  charities,  with- 
out introducing  in  season  and  out  of  season  (2  Tim.  iv.  2)  your 
little  grain  of  salt,  provided  you  have  any,  to  the  vexation  of 
Satan  and  to  the  salvation  of  hia  saltless  companions  in  the  name 
of  the  liord.  Again,  ye  brethren,  quarrel  not  among  yonnehres, 
if  one  goes  abroad  and  another  stays  at  home :  but  punish  only 
this  in  yourselves  and  others,  that  ye  who  are  the  salt  of  the 
world,  instead  of  salting  it,  feed  together  on  what  is  unsalted. 


THB  widow's  MIT£. 

(Mark  xii.  43,  44 ;  Luke  xxi.  3,  4.) 

St  Mark  preserves,  in  a  few  words  (and  St  Luke  agrees  with 
him,  or  copies  from  him,  almost  word  for  word),  an  externally 
lovely  incident  from  the  last  days  of  our  Lord— an  incident 
which,  in  its  simplicity,  is  still  as  fresh  and  expressive  as  ever  it 
was.     The  saying  of  the  Lord  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
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diis  incident  is^  we  may  observe  first,  the  last  which  we  have  t<r 
consider  of  the  new  Sayings  given  by  St  Mark ;  .as  we  have  re- 
solved to  follow,  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  Evangelists  only  np 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  last  suffarings.  There  is  little  of  explana^ 
tion  needed,  fi>r  the  simple  incident  and  the  saying  express  of 
themselves  a  clear  meaning :  still  it  is  very  right  to  call  atten^ 
tion  to  the  easily  overlooked  connection  of  the  whole.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  denunciation  of  woes  upon  the  Pharisees,  oons^ 
qaently  also  (as  Matth.  xxiii.  informs  ns),  after  the  announoement 
of  the  judgments  upon  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  desolation  of  the 
temple,  after  the  terribly  sharp  word  of  partings  '^Ye  shall 
henceforth  see  me  no  more,"  he  does  not  at  cnc$  go  forth— 410^ 
he  sits  down  quietly  once  more  to  observe  what  is  gmng  on  in  Ais 
temple.  By  his  very  silence  he  says,  ^^  Have  ye  whom  I  have  now 
upbraided,  any  answer  to  return  t  I  am  ready  to  hear  it."  Be- 
fore this  he  has  had  many  questions  put  to  him,  and  he  has 
always  been  ready  with  his  answer.  In  holy  wrath,  and  in  the 
language  of  rebuke  called  forth  by  the  zeal  of  love,  he  has 
spoken  his  last  public  templeniiscourse,  and  no  man  has  dared 
to  reply  to  him :  but  he  lets  it  depend  on  them  whether  it  is  to 
be  his  last ;  he  does  not  soon  seek  to  escape  firom  the  wrath  which 
he  had  provoked  by  his  powerfiil  rebukes,  for  his  hour  is  not  yet 
come, — ^after  such  a  discourse  he  sits  quietly  down.  This  is  one 
general  point.  Still  forther, — he  sits  down  right  opposite  the 
treasury-chest,  to  observe  how  the  people  put  in  their  contribu- 
tions.^ During  the  few  preceding  days  he  had  iaken  a  view  of 
every  thing  in  the  temple  (Mark  xi.  11) ;  he  lingers  here  ere  he 
leaves,  it  For  what  other  purpose  but  to  manifest  his  conde* 
scending  patient  sympathy  with  the  sanctuary,  now  desecrated 

1  The  ya(pt^\&KMO¥  here  is  not  a  chamber  or  the  nStob  ^^  ^®  Trea* 

sory  (it  is  not  possible  that  John  can  indicate  this  by  the  o^,  viii.  20, 
— access  to  it  would  scarcely  be  open),  nor  is  it  one  of  13  nl^DltD  ^^ 

(so  called  after  their  form)  chests  for  free-will  offerings  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  wotnen's  court,  and  of  which  Sepp  (iii.  309)  gives  a 
very  correct  account ;  bat,  as  the  article  shews,  a  particular  ooUection* 
box,  to  which  also  Josephus  alludes  in  his  Antiq.  xix.  6.  1,  and  in 
other  passages,  where  he  uses  another  word.  St  Mark  and  St  Luke 
have  made  no  error  or  mistake ;  we  know  only  nothing  exactiy  about 
the  matter. 
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and  given  over  to  destraction,  and  then  to  intimate  symbolically 
along  with  this  what  in  fntnre  he  woold  by  no  means  fidl  to  do 
in  every  house  and  sanctuary  of  his  people  as  the  rightM  Lord 
and  supreme  guardian  ! — ^It  has  been  supposed  that  our  Lord 
takes  notice  of  the  pious  widow  contribnting  out  of  her  absolute 
poverty  in  order  to  draw  a  contrast  that  might  put  to  shame  the 
rapacity  of  the  Pharisees,  who  devour  widows'  houses,  on  which 
he  had  previously  been  pronouncing  condemnation  in  the  40th 
verse  of  the  preceding  chapter.  This  idea,  however,  appears 
to  us  to  destroy  the  tender  beauly  of  his  conduct  and  of  his 
Saying.  We  suppose  that  after  the  lamentation  of  his  Saviour- 
heart,  as  recorded  in  Matth.  zziii.  37,  had  been  uttered,  he 
does  not  return  to  the  same  strain;  he  has  entirely  finished 
his  rebukes,  and  he  has  no  intention  to  renew  them.  He 
rather  calms  his  agitated  heart,  by  kindly  condescending  to 
any  trace  of  godliness  which  is  still  to  be  found^  in  that  den  of 
thieves  so  soon  to  be  broken  up,  and  really  rejoices  over  a  pair 
of  mites  brought  to  this  temple  with  simple  good  intent^for  the 
sake  of  Qod  (Luke  ek  tA  S&pa  rau  6eov).  This  is  a  lofty  con* 
trast  between  wrath  and  love ;  like  what  we  find  in  Matth.  zzi. 
18 — 16  ;  tiie  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  joy  in  tiie  hosannahs 
of  tiie  children  following  immediately  the  words  of  rebuke* 
What  a  man  t  He  is  never  exhausted  in  tiie  immoveable 
depths  of  the  love  of  his  holy  soul,  never  unduly  excited  and 
moved  by  the  most  powerful  outbursts  of  judicial,  zealous  testi* 
mony ;  immediately  after  a  discourse  like  the  preceding  one,  he 
has  again  the  min^  the  calmness,  the  delight,  the  readiness,  for 
quietiy  searching  out  and  observing  the  smallest  good.'  Did 
He  then  feel  and  act  thus  in  the  flesh  t  How  does  He  now  look 

^  So  far  there  is  something  true  in  the  remark  of  Bramie,  though 
expressed  by  him  in  too  strong  and  general  terms :  "  in  order  to  recover 
himself  after  his  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  piety  of  tiie  people."  The  observation  of  Langs  is  more  oorreet| 
and  conceived  in  a  finer  spirit :  ''  that  he  might  leave  the  temple  with 
a  warm  look  of  blessing  upon  the  tme  piety  fomid  in  the  ola  temple 
service," — namely,  upon  as  much  or  as  littie  of  it  as  was  to  be  fonnd. 

'  ^  It  was  assuredly  no  littieness  at  such  a  time  when  every  influ* 
enoe  was  united  to  destroy  the  Redeemer,  that  he  should  with  calmness 
of  spirit  and  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  observe  what  is  related  in  this 
short  paragraph.  Who  could  have  thought  that  at  such  a  moment 
such  a  story  could  have  been  told  of  Jesus."    Btein  on  Luke,  p.  227. 
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down  upon  the  gifts  and  offerings  in  every  littie  chnrdi  and- 
ooimnnnityy  upon  what  is  given  and  done  in  the  whole  woiidy. 
that  He  may  try  it  according  to  its  value,  want  of  valne  or 
lebtive  valne^  especially  that  He  may  not  overiook  the  smallest: 
thing)  and  that  He  maj  call  to  the  ehnrches  for  eadi  individual, 
I  hnow  thy  woricsy  as  at  last  He  may  proclaim  to  all  fiom  the 
jndgment-seat^  ^  This  ye  have  don^  thia  ye  have  not  done." 

His  disciples  ooght  to  learn,  observe,  and  lay  up  in  their 
minds  for  idl  fnture  time  that  He  thus  sees  and  shall  see.  He 
calls  them  to  himsdf,  as  to  **  an  official  business,"  in  order  thai 
they  may  leam  something  great  fioin  diis  little  incident,  in  order 
that  he  may  bequeath  to  them  and  to  all  his  fiiture  disciplee  a. 
word  of. truth  which  has  ever  since  been  (^eminent  use  in  gaid-< 
ing  to  A  right  judgment,  many  who  hold  office  in  His  church,, 
and  in  enoooiBging  and  gladdening  many  a  poor  man  who  hasc 
given  willingly  out  of  his  poverty.  But  at  this  time  it  was  not 
designed  that  the  widow  who  had  passed  by  should  hear  h^owa 
praises ;  the  remark  was  made  confideutially  to  the  diacipleB» 
alone.  Althou|i^  it  might  certainly  be  true  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  collected  in  this  chest  was  Applied  to  evil' 
purposes,  and  did  not  go  to  uphold  the  true  worship  of  God,  the 
Lord  pays  no  regard  to  this,  but  looks  at  the  heart,  the  good 
intention  of  the  giver.  There  is  ^[something  m^^fais  Saying, 
diough  infinitely  higher  and  deeper  still  than  it  was,  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  exclamation  uttered  by  the  martyr,  Huss, 
when  a  little  peasant  brought  a  small  piece  of  wood  to  increase 
the  flame  of  his  pile,  ^O  sacred  simplicity."  For  there  was 
indeed  such  simplicity  in  tkis  ease^  when  a  poor  widow  denied 
herBBlf  of  her  poverty-penny,  which  she  had  carefidly  saved  up 
in  order  to  make  a  little  more  full  the  temple. treasuiy,  whieJi 
tmly  stood  in  no  need  of  it.'  But  how  far  is  he  from  the  spirit 
of  those  who;,  to  shew  their  wisdom  in  putting  such  a  matter, 
would  Uame  a  humble,  well-meaning  heart  t 

Our  Lord  gives  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  his  mind  by  a 
«  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you "  (Luke  "  truly ").      There  were 

1  In  so  ftrire  have  here  indirectly  what  Lange  would  put  too  much 
in  the  foreground,  a  confirmation  of  the  objection  of  Jesus  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who  robbed  widows'  houses. 
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many  rich  people  in  Jenualeniy  who  aflsembled  in  the  temple! 
before  the  feasty  lEuid  whose  wealth  was  displayed  by  ihm  ffSt^ 
though  in  most  cases  with  Pharisaical  ostentation.     Still  omr 
Lofd  does  not  draw  the  contrast  ia  such  sharp  outline^  becanse 
He  has  now  no  satisfaction  in  uttering  the  language  of  reproof; 
He  does  not  ezpresdy^  for  this  time,  blame  and  contemn  the 
others,  He  takes  the  mildest  view  of  everything^  He  merely 
places  over  against  all  the  gifts  from  the  resit  (what  was  certainly 
a  light  and  small  remnant)  the  two  farthings  of  the  poor  widow, 
as  being  greater  than  all  in  His  view  and  in  the  view  of  God. 
He  speaks  positively :  Gracious  condescension  and  heartfelt  joy 
become  apparent  in  the  very  fulness  of  the  language  by  which 
He  confirms  His  assertion  of  the  mere  relation  between  her  pos- 
sessions and  her  gifts.     At  the  same  time^  however,  his  inten- 
tion is  not  merely  to  estimate  a  relative  plusy  but  in  doing 
so,  to  point  out  the  zeal  and  ardent  impulse  of  her  heart  as  it 
prompted  her  to  give,  and  to  offer  in  simplicity  to  the  house  of 
Gh)d.     She  is  in  need  instead  of  having  any  thing  superfluous, 
she  might  certainly  have  asked  alms  privately  or  publicly ;  but 
instead  of  doing  so  she  gives  away  out  of  her  need  the  last  pit- 
tance of  her  poverty,  all  that  she  has  in  her  possession.     Her 
means  of  subsistence,  her  daily  supply,  consisted  of  two  very  small 
pieces  of  money,  which  together  make  up  a  quadtxinsj  or  a  fourth 
part  of  an  CM,  to  which  St  Luke  correctly  reduces  the  amount  for 
the  convenience  of  his  Roman  readers.    Was  not  this  imprudent 
and  strange  t     She  might,  and  should  reasonably  enough,  have 
retained  one  of  the  two  small  pieces,  if  she  was  determined  to  give 
an  offering  at  this  time — this  would  still  have  been  the  half  of 
all  that  she  had.     But  she  gave  the  whole,  thinking  now  in 
faith  of  nothing  beyond,  only  now  moved,  as  we  manifestly  see, 
on  close  observation,  by  something  special  in  her  spirit  to  this 
frame  of  gratitude  and  offering,  so  that  completely  forgetting 
herself  and  her  poverty,  and  the  morrow  she  rises  up  and  gives 
away  all  that  she  has.     The  Lord  knew  this: — We  ask  not 
whence.    When  He  looked  upon  any  one  with  the  whole  strength 
of  appropriating  love,  He  could  read  by  a  glance  what  was  in 
the  heart ;   when  the  Father  designed  to  give  Him  a  word  for 
the  world.  He  gave  Him,  in  the  particular  case,  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  concealed.   Thus, 
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in  this  homely  utterance^  the  majesty  and  condescensioni  the 
greatness  and  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  are  again  united :  thus  it 
stands  there  for  iis  like  a  testimony  taken  from  the  midst  of  a  life 
and  conduct  thronghout  of  a  similar  character, — telling  us  who 
He  was  who  died  for  as,  what  divine-human  deamess  of  vision^ 
and  fidness  of  love,  dwelt  in  Him,  even  in  these  last  days. 


(    429    ) 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST  LUKE. 


THE  FIBST  PBEACHINO  IN  NAZABETH. 

(Luke  iv.  17—27  [Matth.  xiii.  57 ;  Mark  vi.  4.]) 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  third  Gospel,  as  we  observed  at 
the  yeiy  beginning  of  this  work  (Vol.  i.  p.  1),  reach  to  a  point  far* 
ther  back  then  the  commencement  of  either  St  Matthew  or  of 
St  Lnke,  and  manifest  an  aim  the  opposite  of  that  which  charac- 
terises the  pre&toiy  verses  of  St  John,  regarding  the  Word  made 
flesh.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  St  Luke's  Gospel  leads  us  at  once 
to  those  introductory  events  lying  far  back  which  preceded  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christi  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  lets  us 
hear  the  announcement  of  Gabriel,  the  songs  of  praise  of  Zacharias 
and  Mary,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  and 
the  praise  of  Simeon  and  Anna,  and  next  gives  us  the  only  record 
which  we  have  of  the  first  Saying  (earnest  of  what  was  to  come), 
uttered  by  the  Son  as  he  grew  in  the  Spirit,  concerning  his 
heavenly  Fatlier.  It  is  hence  further  entirely  in  accordance  with 
this  character  of  the  Gx)spel  of  St  Luke,  that  instead  of  the  sum- 
maries of  the  public  sermon  on  the  Mount  delivered  in  Gtdilee, 
Matth.  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i.  15,  we  have  an  exact  (as  it  were  esoteric) 
narrative  of  the  first  appearance  of  our  Lord  in  his  own  Nazareth. 
For  here  Br.  Brauer  is  most  assuredly  right  in  opposition  to 
Ebrard,  in  maintaining  that  it  is  a  first  appearance  that  is  here 
related :  this  is  so  patent  on  the  face  of  the  whole  transaction^ 
and  in  all  its  details  firom  the  quoting  of  the  text  from  Isaiah, 
up  through  the  fastening  of  all  eyes  upon  him,  and  the  '^  to-day'' 
of  his  own  lips,  to  the  wicked  dose,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
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a  dear  view  of  any  one  thing,  if  we  are  to  sappoae  that  Jesus 
had  on  a  preceding  Sabbath  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth. And  then,  what  else  oonld  it  be  than  the  first  appearance, 
or  nearly  so  t  And  why  the  wondering  and  ofience  taken  on 
any  occasion  subsequent  to  the  first?  There  is  nothing  against 
its  being  the  first  occasion  in  the  expression  Kard.  to  elmOo^ 
avT&  (a  pure  Attic  Greek  phrase) — ^an  expression  which  has, 
alas,  been  very  generally  misunderstood.  These  words  refer  not 
to  any  habit  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  as  Schleiermacher  sup- 
poses, a  habit  which,  in  such  a  short  period,  could  not  yet  have 
been  formed,  of  teaching  in  the  synagogues ;  in  this  case  they 
would  form  a  continuation  of  the  15th  verse,  and  Would  be  suflS- 
dently  tautological :  we  would  find  Him  here  already  in  the 
middle  of  his  duties  as  teacher,  and  St  Luke  would  have  ante- 
dated this  apparently  late  event  to  favour  his  plan.  This  elnOl^ 
(which  certainly  does  not  denote  a  habit  which  began  fer  the  first 
time  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  see  Matth.  xxvii.  19,  Acts 
xvii.  2),  depends  not  upon  the  rising  to  read  and  speak,  but  upoit 
the  going  into  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth,  and  is  manifestly  to  be 
read  in  close  connection  with  the  iv  ^  reOpafjiiieifo^*  St  Lufcey 
casting  his  eye  back  from  Nazareth,  manifestly  connects  his  nar- 
rative with  chap.  ii.  51,  52,  making  it,  as  it  werej  a  continuation 
of  the  account  there  given ;  we  consequently  percrive  in  this  a 
notice  extremely  important,  which  brings  b^re  us,  though  in  a 
single  accidental  trait,  the  entire  private  life  of  our  L<hxI,  sulgeot 
to  all  authority,  viz.,  that  hitherto  he  had  been  accnstomdd  to 
attend  this^  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  certainly  till  now  in 
silence,  under  all  the  folly  and  perversion,  which,  in  the  tead^ 
ing  of  the  word,  must  have  proceeded  firom  many  lips,  because 
the  Spuit  had  not  yet  anointed  and  sent  him  to  speak.'  It 
is  quite  correct  to  take  a  deep  view  of  the  statement,  and 
reason  out  the  conclusion,  that  Jesus,  from  his  twelfiji  fill  his 

1  The  only  one  in  the  little  village ;  for  the  plural  in  Matth.  xiiL  54, 
whibh  is  eaqiressed  by  Luther,  is  a  false  reading. 

'  Therefore  he  had  not  at  any  time  before  this  read  ahudj  as  Bengel 
supposes ;  this  would  have  beenineonsistent  with  his  oondition,  though 
his  keeping  silence  would  not.  8epp  (ii.  122,  oomp.  62),  thinks  of 
him  also  as  the  Maphtir  or  Reader,  perhaps  also  the  Interpreter  in  the 
Synagogue  at  Nazareth :  but  this  is  a  very  absurd  idea,  which  must 
disappear  when  narrowly  examined. 
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ihirtieth  year,  had  attended  every  Sabbath  day  as  a  deront 
hearer :  we  cannot  strike  this  great  record  out  o£  Scripture  ex- 
cept by  an  exposition  which  is  not  only  false  in  itself,  but  which 
piodaces  conAision  also  in  other  directions. 

Further,  we  have  already  explained,  Vol.  ii.  p.  270,  that  we 
regard  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  recorded  at  Matth.  xiiL  54 — 58, 
{Mark  vi.  1 — 6),  as  a  second  visit  paid  at  a  later  period,  and  the 
account  there  given,  notwithstanding  all  its  apparent  similarity, 
ashy  no  means  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  first  appearance 
which  St  Luke  records  in  the  passage  before  us.    From  an  in- 
tlependent  and  originally  firm  conviction,  we  abide  by  this  view, 
without  needing  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  it,  for  example,  either  to 
Stein  as  agreeing  in  it,  or  to  any  one  else  even  were  he  much 
better  than  he.    It  is  still  very  far  firom  being  the  case,  that 
ScUeUrmachef^s  critical  research  has  succeeded  in  making  cer- 
tain the  wonderful  result,  in  violation  of  Scripture,  of  a  cme- 
ness  of  such  different  histories  recorded  in  difierent  conneo- 
^ons.    Where  the  Evangdists  give  no  positive  chronological 
data,  we  hold  that  we  are  at  liberty,  and  that  it  is  also  our  duty 
to  assign  any  place  we  please  to  those  their  narratives,  which  aro 
-given  in  a  general  way,  and  not  in  chronological  sequence.   But 
when  we  find  in  clear  terms  a  connection  of  time  expiessly  laid 
down,  we  regard  in  conformity  vrith  our  principles  of  criticism 
these  terms  as  at  least  so  far  inspired  as  that  they  cannot  record 
-any  thing  which  is  historically  fcUte.    This  is  the  case  hero.    It 
wfll  not  do  to  read,  Matth.  xiii.  54,  in  a  general  way,  *^  he  came 
'(among  other  things)  atso  on  one  oeeaeion  at  an  eariy  period  to 
his  native  dty,"  because  to  simple  readers  (and  it  is  for  such 
that  the  Scriptures  aro  written),  the  ttal  iXOAv^  according  to  all 
rules  of  language,  depends  upon  the  f^eifpev  ixeidep  of  the  former 
verse  S3,  and  this  again  upon  the  ireX^ev  rh^  frapajSaXhs  rav^ 
.7««.     Exactly  in  the  same  way  in  Mark  vi.  1  the  iftp^jOev 
ixeiOev  depends  upon  the  preceding  chapter,  the  fifth,  according 
to  a  self^videncing  chronology,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  cures 
mentioned  in  MattL  ix.  27 — 34  that  come  between,  as  assuredly 
thero  aro  many  histories  anticipated  by  Matthew  that  come 
between  Matth.  xiii.  52  and  53.     But  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
visited  Nazaroth  after  and  not  befero  the  discourse  which  he 
delivered  in  parables  is  firmly  established  and  cannot  be  over 
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tamed.  Where  then  isdiere)  in  Luke  iv.  28 — 31,  room  fot  the 
performance  of  the  several  miracles  which  St  Matthew  and  Si 
Mark  relate  as  having  been  brooght  preyioos  to  the  second  visit  f 
There  is  an  undoubted  diffisrence,  and  It  is  qoite  as  arbitrarily 
^^  theological"  as  is  anjrthing  to  be  found  in  the  exposed  theolo- 
gical nakedness  of  Strauss,  Bauer,  and  Co.,  for  Olshausen  to 
sayi  ^^he  probably  healed  a  few  sick  bdbre  speaking  in  the 
^magogue  at  Nazareth/'  and  then  to  remove  the  contradiction 
which  thence  arises  between  this  and  Luke  iv.  23  by  adding, 
'^  such  cures  may  have  been  wrought  in  the  quiet  family  circles,^ 
so  that  the  rest  of  Nazareth  knew  nothing  about  them.  Really 
as  believing  theologians  at  least  in  part,  now  no  longer  treat 
the  written  word  as  Schleiermacher  of  old  did,  the  time  should  be 
^ome  when  in  aueh  instances  as  the  above  the  expression  ^  of  old," 
would  need  to  be  given  to  the  dear  Olshausen,  otherwise  of 
precious  memory.  Finally,  as  Alford  in  recent  times  has  said, 
it  is  '^utterly  impossible"  that  Jesus  should  have  been  thus 
treated  at  his  first  visit,  and  then  expressed  wonder  at  their  un- 
belief on  his  second  visit,  we  simply  reply,  it  is  exactly  at  the 
confirmed  unbelief  that  he  expresses  wonder  afler  their  former 
outbreak  of  passion,  and  the  disgrace  which  followed  it,  after 
his  long  continued  teaching  and  working  of  miracles. 

Thus  the  first  visit  to  Nazareth,  an  event  which  comes  in 
between  the  13th  and  the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  Matth.  iv. — 
which  is  related  by  Luke,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Matth.  iv.  13— furnished  the  cause  why  our  Lord  selected 
Capernaum  as  his  place  of  abode ;  he  visited  Nazareth  at  a  later 
period  a  second  time.  Fearlessly,  though  they  would  have  put 
him  to  deatli,  did  he  affi>rd  them  a  second  gracious  opportunity, 
kindly  dealing  with  them  and  not  giving  up  his  own  native  city. 
It  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  he  has  at  once  altogether  given  up 
his  own  poor  Nazareth  for  a  first  sin,  though  that  sin  was  cer- 
tainly a  grievous  one.  The  denial  of  hk  return  once  more 
strikes  out  of  his  life  a  trait  as  beautiful  as  it  is  significant.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nazareth,  though  a  little  ashamed  of  their  first  outbreak  of  pas- 
sion,  and  not  disposed  to  act  in  the  same  way  against  the  Lord, 
after  the  lengthened  and  strong  demonstration  which  they  had 
got  of  his  character,  would  still  continue  to  cherish  the  same 
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sentiinents  and  adopt  the  same  language^  iroOmf  rovrtp  ravra. 
Then^  in  regard  to  the  accounts  given  by  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark  of  the  address  and  the  reply, — ^accounts  which  by  no 
means  give  a  conversation  between  Jesos  and  the  Nazarenes, 
held  literally  and  exactly  in  this  very  way,  bat  only  a  general 
view  of  what  was  stated  and  of  what  followed  firom  it — we  would 
rather  grant  that  there  L.  an  agreement  arising  from  the  prior 
incident)  and  in  doing  so  feel  that  we  are  taking  good  ground, 
than  expound  the  passage  as  if  it  gave  the  kindred  and  blended 
results  of  the  two  teachings  in  Nazareth.^ 

^  John  iv.  44  la  a  mere  note,  which  is  quite  unintelligible  exeept  on 
the  supposition  that  St  John  had  in  his  view  other  well  known  records. 
All  intelligent  critics  are  prepared  to  admit  that  he  generally  supple- 
ments and  refers  to  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  consequently  "  it  can- 
not be  compatible  with  real  sound  principles  of  hermeneutics  not 
to  regard  that  exposition  of  this  passage  in  St  John*s  Gospel  which 
makes  it  agree  with  the  other  Gospels,  as  the  most  obvioas  and  most 
natural  one''  [Baumleinj  Stud,  u.  Kritik.  1846.  2.)  We  found  upon 
this  with  all  the  greatest  confidence  as  the  Avrw  yip  'Iiyo-ovr  iyMprvpfi* 
acv,  cannot  in  the  language  of  St  John  be  merely  ^^  a  remark  of  the 
Evangelist "  (as  Wieseler  asserts),  but  must  be  a  reminiscence  of  a 
well-known  saying  of  the  Lord.  Jesus,  however,  did  not  give  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiment  about  a  prophet  not  being  honoured  in  his  own 
country,  as  a  testimony^  so  frequently,  that  ''he  was  accustomed  to  say 
so  ** :  he  merely  said  so  once  or  twice  in  Nazareth.  It  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted that  St  John  gave  to  the  saying  of  the  Lord  a  wider  application 
and  fulfilment,  and  therefore  that  on  this  occasion  he  alluded  to  Judea, 
because  of  our  Lord's  birth-place  at  Bethlehem,  in  opposition  to  Galilee. 
Origen  was  the  first  who  adopted  this  view ;  he  did  not  however  suppose 
that  there  was  any  reference  to  Bethlehem,  but  regarded  Judea  as  the 
native  land  of  the  Prophets,  which  assuredly  it  was  not.  Wieseler,  in  re- 
cent times,  has  supposed  that  St  John  alludes  to  Bethlehem.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  this  ingeniously  imagined  allusion  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
Lord's  birth-place,  (it  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  such  in  St  John's  Gospel, 
not  even  in  chap.  vii.  41,  42],  and  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  narpit 
from  little  Bethlehem  to  the  whole  of  Judea,  are  exceedingly  strange ; 
that  Jesus  (and  here  at  least,  Lttcke  is  in  the  right),  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  course  was  well  received  in  Judea,  as  b  related  in  chap, 
iv.  1,  ii.  23,  iii.  26 ;  that  (according  to  Baumlein's  correct  remark) 
narpUy  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  this  well-known  proverbial 
saying,  uttered  as  a  testimony  by  Jesus,  must  decidedly  have  the  sense 
of  "  the  place  of  bis  home ;"  that,  farther,  ftarpXt  in  the  writings  of  the 
Synoptical  Evangelists  themselves,  to  which  St  John  alludes,  is  the 
usual  designation  of  Nazareth ;  farther  that  the  natural  cause  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  ^  that  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own 
country,'*  does  not  exist  in  the  birth-plaoe  which  the  prophet  had  long 
VOL.  III.  2  £ 
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The  incidents  related  by  St  John  from  chap.  L  85  to  chap.  ir.  54, 
come  in  chronologically  between  the  13th  and  the  14  th  verseti  of 
the  chapter  before  ns*  The  first  appearance  of  our  Lord  at  Nasa* 
reth  falls  in  at  this  oommencement  of  His  work  <^  preaching  and 
working  miracles  in  Galilee, — along  with  His  visit  at  the  feast 
to  Jemsaiem,  and  a  short  residence  in  Jadea — ^fbr  natnraUy  He 
left  altogether  His  own  dty ,  for  a  little  while,  but  woald  not  let  it 
WMt  too  long  for  Him.  He  had  already  been  residing  in  Caper- 
naum,  Jo.  ii.  12.  In  that  place,  after  the  second  miracle,  with  which 
St  John  ceases  (Jo.  iy..54)  g^ierally  to  nomber,  or  indeed  ftilly 
to  narrate  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee,  He  wrought  still  a 
few  others ;  this,  however,  is  donbtftil,  see  afterwards  at  Luke 

ago  left  (most  certainly  not  to  it  as  denoting  the  ooontry  io  which  itlies), 
hot  to  the  place  of  abode  where  he  had  for  a  length  gkJF  time  lived  like 
other  men ;  finally,  that  even  St  John,  as  at  chap.  vii.  41,  and  at  a  later 
period,  chap,  xviii.  5 — 7,  and  also  in  a  very  appropriate  passage,  chap.  L 
45,  was  acquainted  only  with  the  common  opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  offence  taken  at  the  Lord,  that  he  was  ofNasareik : — we  shall  be 
inclined  to  give  doe  weight  to  the  view  taken  by  Origen^  and  which  was 
long  the  prevailing  one,  in  opposition  to  Br.  Bauer,  Baur,  Ebrard,  Wiese* 
ler,  and  others,  and  by  no  means  to  regard  it  as  *'  deserving  of  notice  only 
at  the  first  glance,' '  as  Liicke  supposes.  The  view  of  this  last  mentioned 
writer  who  finds  Galilee  in  the  irarptr  and  considers  yap  as  equivalent 
to  "  in  fact "  (Jesus  found  here  in  Galilee  not  such  ^th,  without 
miracles,  as  in  Galilee),  is,  we  agree  with  Wieselerj  **  very  hard.'' 
Uanff  does  not  better  the  matter,  (Siud,  u.  KriU  1849,  1),  who  sees 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  effects  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,'' 
and  contrary  to  all  language,  explains  tftof/rvptfotp  as  meaning,  ^*  Jesus 
Himself,  like  all  other  prophets,  must  furnish  a  proof!  l"  Our  decision 
theref(M«  is,  that  St  John  indicates,  very  briefly,  the  cause  of  what  he 
is  afterwards  to  mention,  that  Jesns  went  to  the  country  dittricU  of 
Galilee  generally,  and  not  specially  to  Ars  own  Nazareth,  (as  might  have 
been  expected  according  to  chap.  i.  45).  In  chap.  iii.  22  at  least,  Uiere 
is  such  a  distinction,  via.,  between  Judeaand  Jerusalem — a  distinction 
which  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Or 
rather  (and  this  we  believe  is  the  whole  truth,  if  every  thing  be  con* 
sidered),  he  has  in  his  mind  in  ver.  44,  the  whole  pr^cM/iii^oocurfenee 
at  Nazareth,  gives  a  general  prefiice  in  vers.  43,  44,  and  then  goes 
back  and  puts  down  the  statements  in  vers.  46-^54.  In  this  case  we 
see  the  accuracy  of  ver.  54, — we  have  the  Nobleman's  Son  referred  io 
in  Luke  iv.  23.  Bliumlein  gives  in  general  a  good  defence  of  .the  ap« 
plication  of  this  passage  to  Nazareth ;  and  Gemberg  agrees  with  it 
{Stud,  tt.  Krit.  1845,  1).  Here  also  for  once  we  agree  with  Sepp  (iL 
236),  according  to  whom  8t  John  spoke  in  his  mind  the  sentence :  od 

dff  iktTtfiri  its  n6ki9  NaCapSr^ 
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iV.  23.  From  tbat  time,  however,  He  took  up  His  proper  abode  at 
Capemanm,  as  Nazareth  had  cast  Him  out.  His  preaching  at 
Nazareth  certainly  comes  in  h^fcre  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount« 
The  sermon  at  Nazareth  is  altogether  an  act  of  lovely  condescen-* 
sion  characterized  by  the  most  perfect  gradonsness  of  evangeli-^ 
cal  preaching,  a  private  prelude,  as  it  were,  to  that  magnificent 
commencement  which  was  immediately  to  follow. 

There  were  here  ^^the  graoions  words''  (X^i  r^  X^^f^')^ 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  seen  meet  to  record  for  onr 
use,  but  whose  substance  we  may  gather  partly  from  the 
text  drawn  firom  Isaiah,  and  partly  from  the  opening  word  as 
given  by  St  Luke  in  the  21st  verse.  Tfaos  we  have  also  the 
first  word  of  his  month  to  a  private  circle,  uttered  with  all  the 
grace  of  a-  divine  eaipiaiio  benevolen(i€Bf  and  though  with  the 
perfeet  knowledge  of  their  unbelief  and  envy,  in  the  mildest 
possible  form: — I  have  come  to  fulfil, — it  is  of  me  that  the 
Scripture  prophecies.  There  is  thus  here  a  beginning  of  the 
word,  by  the  Spirit,  who  anointed  Him  to  preach  the  Oospel,  as 
was  afterwards  the  case  on  the  day  of  Pentecost : — ^a  passage 
from  the  prophecies^  with  an  announcement  that  this  prophecy 
has  now  come  to  pass  and  is  iulfiUed. 

But  the  hearers  would  not  hear  in  faith,  and  were  offended  at 
the  son  of  Joseph.  The  subsequent  address  (ver.  25),  which 
followed  this  gracious  preaching,  and  which  stiU  continued  to 
flow  on  in.  the  spirit  of  kindness  after  the  truth  had  began  to 
take  e£fect  on  them,  is  peculiar  to  St  Luke.  In  this  address  our 
Lord  directs  the  attention  of  those  who  despised  Him  to  the 
entire  unbelief  of  Israel  as  manifested  against  the  prophets  of 
God  firom  the  beginning  till  now ;  and  in  doing  so  He  pon- 
ders within  himself,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  on  what,  at  a 
future  period.  He  should  be  compelled  openly  to  express,  Luke 
xiii.  33,  34.  First  of  all,  antieip<Uinff  every  farther  out-breaking 
of  their  talk.  He  exposes  to  them  their  unbelieving,  contracted, 
provincial,  silly,  sign*demanding,  thoughts ;  and  pleads  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  were  only  like  the  rest  of  Israel,  yea,  like  all 
other  men,  by  quoting  a  second  proverbial  saying,  ver.  24,  and 
in  doing  so.  He  replies  to  the  former  one  which  He  had  put  into 
their  lips,  regarding  '^  the  physician  only  for  others."   This  more 

immediate  Israelitbh  proverb  contains  an  intimation  of  faiih 

2  E  2 
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(the  reception  of  a  testimony),  as  a  necessary  condition,  wkicli' 
he  should  require,  and  also  of  unbelief  sa  the  cause  of  His  r^eo- 
tion, — an  event  which  He  was  well  award  was  near  at  hand* 
Upon  this  He  gives  two  most  striking  examples  of  this  too  tme 
sajing,  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  two  first  great  prophets 
and  fcorkera  of  miracles — ^but  certainly  he  cannot  say  anything  to 
shew  that  the  truth  which  his  grace  cannot  and  will  not  keep 
back,  is  at  the  same  time  leading  him  on  to  the  very  verge  of 
prophesying  that  the  word  of  Ood,  which  the  Jews  were  rejectp* 
ing,  would  pass  over  to  the  Gentiles.  He  would  apparently 
luive  said  something  more,  had  not  their  wrath,  breaking  out 
into  an  open  tumult,  interrupted  him  by  a  demonstration  that  he 
had  spoken  the  truth,  and  in  doing  so  had  uttered  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  shew  that  he  was  something  more  than  merely  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  by  such  an  exhibition  of  the  sinners  among 
whom  he  had  grown  up  as  the  Holy  One  of  Ood,  as  revealed  still 
further  His  long-suffering  patience  and  kindness  in  this  same 
Nazareth* 

Vers.  16 — 19.  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  great  delicacy 
and  difficulty  (humanly  speaking,  and  humanly  viewing  it  as 
we  are  entitled  to  do),  for  the  Lord  Jesus  to  deliver  the  first 
sermon  and  testimony  on  behalf  of  himself  in  that  very  Nazareth 
and  in  that  veiy  synagogue  where  he  had  so  long  been  a 
humble,  silent  listener.  He  put  the  matter,  therefore,  veiy 
specially  into  the  hands  and  counsel  of  his  Father*  He  had 
begun  to  manifest  himself  before  the  world,  had  been  praised  in 
many  other  schools,  when  an  intimation  of  the  Father^s  will, 
conveyed  through  the  Spirit,  leads  him  for  the  first  time  to  the 
-place  where  he  had  so  long  remained  concealed.  That  he  will  not 
keepsilence  iscertainly  the  expectation  which  all  entertain  concern- 
ing him ;  still  scarcely  has  any  one  ventured  to  ask  him  to  speak, 
as  they  would  have  asked  a  Babbi  or  a  man  of  learning*  I%en 
he  stood  up — whiqh,  according  to  a  custom  existing  from  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  (viii.  4,  5),-=-was  a  special  intimation  that  he 
wished  to  read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  inclusive  of  the  usual 
exposition*^      One  feels  the  importance  of  this  moment  for  Him 

^  Alford  very  well  reminds  us  of  the  title  given  to  Ezra  by  Josephuz : 
itfoyy^Mrris  rov  Otlov  v^fJMv*     Anti.  xi.  5,  1. 
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and  for  Nazareth !  What  now  shall  he  read,  as  he  certainly 
does  not  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  reading?  Kven  the 
Son,  in  his  humility^  with  which,  on  his  coming  forward  after 
his  long  period  of  self-denial  he  most  have  been  specially  filled  (to 
speak  again  in  the  language  of  men),  was  not  under  the  necessity 
of  being  anxious  about  this,  or  of  enquiring  after  it.  The  itae 
and  toonl  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  subject,  accompanies 
him  with  its  blessings  up  to  this  point  of  publicity  and  transition  ; 
the  Father  prepares  everything  to  his  hand  and  for  his  mouth  in 
this  path  of  obedience.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
the  practice  of  the  synagogue,  of  introducing  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture previous  to  the  oral  address  is  here,  at  the  turning  point  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  consecrated  by  Him,  who  himself 
is  the  substance  of  all  Scripture,  and  is  confirmed  anew  for  all 
future  time.  There  was  delivered  to  him  (by  the  servant  after- 
ward mentioned  as  the  ^p|,  itJftSXi)  ^^^  roll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
undoubtedly  because  in  die  ordinary  course  a  lesson  from  that 
prophet  fell  to  be  read  that  Sabbath.  But  here  is  the  limit  to 
which  the  Lord  will  and  can  go  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  in  the  synagogue.  He  has  to  testify  and  to 
proclaim  something  new  and  for  the  first  time.  We  cannot, 
icertainly,  with  the  worthy  country  minister  in  the  jEvcmgelieal 
Kirehenzeitang^  find  in  the  fact  that  our  Lord  left  the  divisions 
and  sections,  and  asked  a  text  from  hb  Father,  an  example  to  be 
imitated  by  us,  and  to  be  regarded  as  sanctioning  our  modem  firee<» 
dom  from  ecclesiastical  control  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  Scrips 
ture  to  be  read  and  preached  from,  because  there  is  still  a  great 
difierence  between  our  sermons  and  this  one.  There  are  also, 
on  other  grounds,  sufiident  reasons  against  the  slavishness  and 
unqualified  adherence  to  prescribed  portions,  a  practice  which 
quenches  the  Spirit,  and  forces  into  the  back-ground  the  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  this  much  appears  clear  to  our 
humble  judgment,  that  St  Luke,  by  the  expression  avairrv^a^ 
€S/9€,  does  not  indicate  that  our  Lord  turned  up  the  roll,  searching 
for  and  carefully  selecting  a  passage,  but  that  the  passage  was  the 
gift  of  his  Father,  provided  for  Him  by  His  guidance ;  that  as 
soon  as  our  Lord  turned  up  the  roll  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  right 
text  for  that  word,  and  that  he  fi>rthwith  began  to  read  it. 
It  is  really  the  most  suitable  passage  of  Scripture  that  could 
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possibly  have  been  found ;  and  if  others  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  Lord  in  its  choice,  it  really  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  we 
acknowledge  that  this  wisdom  was  on  this  occasion  bestowed 
upon  him  at  the  moment  by  the  Father.  One  feels  at  onoe 
that  no  royal  and  kingly  text  would  here  have  been  suitable, 
as  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  kindly  condescension  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  poor  Nazareth  might  not  take  o£knce  except 
through  its  own  sin  at  die  first  word  of  testimony  spoken  by  its 
**  carpenter."  Hence,  in  the  first  instance,  mention  is  made  only 
of  his  having  been  sent  and  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
preach  (a  &ct  which  becomes  immediately  obvious),«-oiily  of  the 
GU)8pel  for  the  hearts,  although  at  the  same  time  this  is  done  in 
expressions  which  as  really  indicate  the  miraelea  of  healing  which 
the  Lord  had  already  begun  to  work  as  do  the  words  in  which 
we  afterwards  read  of  them  in  Matth.  xi.  5,  6.  Therefore 
in  the  very  first  word  there  is  an  appeal  directly  made  to  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  in  Jordan  which  was  his  anointing  with 
the  Spirit,  and  to  what  took  place  along  with  it,  viz.,  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  Baptist  which  could  not  possibly  be  unknown 
to  the  Nazarenes  on  behalf  of  their  Jesus,  and  which  had  intro- 
duced him  to  them  in  a  way  entirely  regular.  But  still  there  is  not 
here,  as  had  been  in  the  case  hitherto  every  where  else  at  the 
commencement  of  his  preaching,  any  high  discourse  about  the 
coming  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  any  serious  word  about  repentance ; 
he  kindly  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  are  present  some  poor 
ones  who  would  welcome,  as  tidings  of  joy,  a  proclamation  which 
brought  healing  of  broken  hearts,  deliverance  and  redemption, 
as  really  the  mildest,  most  captivating  sound  of  grace  and  love 
taken  from  the  very  midst  of  all  that  had  in  former  times  been 
written  of  Christ.  Are  we  not  right  in  saying  that  it  looks  as  if 
this  passage  had  been  written  for  this  very  occasion,  and  could 
not  have  been  fulfilled  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  book  of  Isaiah,  from  the  49th  chapter  to  the  end,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  third  great  section  of  the  whole,  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  become  more  than  hitherto,  yea  as  far  as  is  poa- 
aible  under  the  Old  Testament,  free  from  types,  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous. Every  thing  looks  and  points  straight  forward  into  the  fu- 
ture, when  Israel  shall  be  delivered  with  an  everlasting  deliverance 
(chap.  xlv.  17),  and  brought  into  an  eternal  covenant  of  the  sure 
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mercies  of  David  (chap.  Iv.  3).  The  spiritoal  import  of  this  future 
redemption^  deliverance,  preparation  for  a  genuine  larasl  of  God) 
is  every  where  declared ;  the  wonderful  counsel  according  to  which 
Israel  should  be  prepared  in  the  perstm  of  the  ServarU  of  the  Lord, 
who  himself  is  in  the  first  place  the  true  Israel,  the  fulfiller  of  all 
.prophecy  and  more  than  all  this,  is  so  pre-eminently  set  forth 
and  unfolded  chap.  xlix. — Iv.,  thai  the  engrafting  of  this  people 
upon  this  servant  Israel,  through  expiatory  and  restonng  suffer- 
ings, is  the  thrice  returning  subject  of  announcement,  is  three 
times  expressly  asserted  in  the  conclusion,  and  declared  to  belong 
to  the  gracious  covenant  about  to  be  ratified.  (The  three  sections 
are,  first,  chap.  xlix. ;  second,  chap.  1. — lii.  12 ;  and  third,  chap, 
lii.  13  to  the  end  of  chap,  Iv.)  Upon  this,  as  a  sequence,  there  is 
founded,  chap.  Ivi. — Ix.,  an  offer  of  this  mercy  of  David,  that  is 
pf  the  Messiah,  in  the  form  of  an  address,  which,  containing 
within  it  an  emphatic  contrast,  and  which,  ascending  each 
time  from  reproof  to  consolation,  is  directed  to  rebellious,  sin- 
ful Israel  such  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  prophet  wrote. 
The  text  for  Nazareth  is  not  taken  even  from  this  section,  but 
from  the  veiy  last  one  which  speaks  very  openly  out,  upon  every 
preceding  subject,  and  brings  the  whole  to  a  close,  onward  from 
the  lovely,  first,  evangelical  invitation  in  the  lips  of  the  Sent  and 
the  Anointed  One,  through  the  blindness  of  Israel,  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  subsequently  the  restoration  of  Israel,  to  the 
most  remote  final  view  of  the  New  Jerusalem  created  for  joy, 
and  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  I  beseech  you,  I 
beseech  you  with  my  whole  heart,  my  dear  brother-theologians, 
read  once  more  the  so-called  Pseudo-Isaiah,  and  read  with  real 
simplicity,  that  you  may  read  and  understand  him  as  our  Lord 
who  hore  testifies  that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  in  himself  must 
have  read  and  understood  him.  Then,  assuredly,  shall  you  see  in 
the  clear  light  of  his  Spirit  (if  only  you  really  pray /or  it)  that 
chap.  Ixi.  1,  2,  3,  was  spoken  not  only  by  the  then  prophet,  but 
also  through  the  mouth  of  this  prophet  by  the  other  Prophet  yet 
to  come,  of  whom  he  prophecies,  and  in  whose  mouth  alone  the 
words  reach  the  full  sense  for  which  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  gave 
them  :  a  delightful  summary  of  the  whole  consolation  of  redemp- 
tion which  He  alone  is  able  to  preach,  and  in  preaching  to  im- 
part, because  He  himself  is  the  Bedeemer. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me :  this  is  He  of  whom  tlus 
had  already  been  announced  at  the  beginning.  Is.  xi.  2,  and 
afterwards  at  chap.  xlii.  2.    Becau8e  [o5  elv&cmfy  ^  is  manifestly 

to  be  thus  understood],  he  has  anointed  me  (therewith) :  ^  as 
truly  the  Messias  or  Christ."  Jesus  must  assuredly  announce 
himself  as  such,  even  in  the  very  first  word  at  Nazareth. 
He  hath  Bent  me  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor :  that  is, 
This  is  certainly  He,  whom  the  Lord  and  his  Spirit  send, 
according  to  Is.  xlviii.  16:  (on  this  we  request  the  reader  to 
compare  our  exposition  on  the^ir^^  Word  of  the  first  Part.)  At 
and  along  with  this  *^qj^  there  begins,  at  the  same  time,  the 

^'^-v^^^jjj'j  tt)an>  binding  and  healing  of  the  broken  hearts  with 
the  consolations  of  grace,  chap.  Ivii.  15,  Ps.  cxlvii.  8 — along 
with  such  preaching  there  is  further  announced  and  proclaimed 
a  deliverance  (a^€<rt9,  "^^"^"i  with  reference  to  the  type  of  the  year 

of  Jubilee,  Lev.  xxv.  10,  Ez.  xlvi.  17)  for  all  captives,  for  all 
who  are  in  fetters,  condemned,  held  in  bondage,  consequently 
for  all  who  are  such  in  a  spiritual  sense,  like  the  iV^'^3tt?3>  -^^ 
xlix.  24,  25, — ^yea  certainly  so  as  to  ensure  a  real  rrtpnp5  ^  ^® 

most  complete  sense  to  all  who  are  bound,  an  opening  and  loosen* 
ing  of  all  bonds.^ 

So  far  the  progress  of  language  and  thought  in  the  original 
text  of  Isaiah,  is  quite  as  clear  as  it  is  deep.  In  what  language 
or  translation  the  Lord  read  at  Nazaredi,  we  do  not  exactly 
know ;  the  Evangelist,  however,  gives,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  original  Greek  readers,  this  text,  in  a  form  which  partly 
follows  the  Septuagint  (according  to  the  well-known,  well* 
grounded  practice  of  the  New  Testament),  and  partly,  also 
judiciously  supplies  the  want  of  exactness  of  that  version.  On 
our  principles  of  criticism,^  we  do  not  believe  that  he  left  out  the 
healing  of  the  broken-hearted,  a  clause  which  is  not  wanting  in  the 

*  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  being  willing  to  take  this  word, 
which  is  exactly  parallel  with  ^^y^^  for  what  it  is,  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression in  the  redoubled  form  for  the  most  complete  opening.  See,  on 
this  point,  my  exposition  of  Isaiah,  p.  718. 

^  Which,  with  the  almost  entirely  nnsatisfaotory  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  manuscript  apparatus,  inclines  us  more  and  more  to  decide 
according  to  internal  reasons. 
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Septaagint,  and  which  expresses  so  correctly  the  kernel  of  the 
saying,  and  which  is  presupposed  afterwards  in  verse  25,  in  order 
rationally  to  account  for  the  introduction  by  our  Lord  of  the  pro* 
verb  about  the  Physician ;  we  maintain,  with  Bengel,  that  the 
correct  reading  is  that  which  contains  the  clause  in  question* 
Further,  as  the  Septnagint  (applying  n^pnpn  to  the  qres»  as 

npQ  and  i^pg  are  used  in  all  other  passages  of  ihe  eyes,  and  only 

once,  Is.  xlii,  20,  of  the  ears)  have  translated  by  xal  rwfiKot^ 
cLvafiKe^iVy  St  Luke  retains  this  expression.  For  corresponding 
really  as  it  does  in  the  original  text,  as  far  as  spiritual  captivity 
and  opening  are  concerned,  to  the  internal  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  was  selected  because  of  the  play  upon  it,  it  also  connects 
the  individual  passage  before  us  with  other  kindred  passages, 
such  as  Lu  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9.  In  order,  however,,  to  supply  the  want 
thus  created,  and,  further,  to  show  that  the  Lord  meant  and  used 
the  individual  passage  in  its  full  sense,  as  interpreted  by  the  entire 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  he  adds  a  passage  £rom  chap.  Iviii.  6,  blend- 
ing the  two  together :  airoaruKtu  reOpavcfAeifov^  iv  a^ceij  which 
again  suits  well  with  the  awrerpifiafoi^.  The  doubled  axf^eai^ 
is  tautological  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  *^^*^*;t  U^vh  ^^ 

O'HIDm'?  rrtDnDB  *^  ^^  ^^^  original  text.     It  is  by  no  means 

'^  a  complete  human  interchange  of  passages,  a  confounding  of 
words,  a  failing  of  memory:" — ^we  would  certainly  not  deny  this 
to  be  the  case,  if  with  all  the  acquaintance  we  have  had  with 
biblical  matters,  we  could  find  any  satisfactory  traces  of  the 
existence  of  such  things.  We  have  rather  here  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  passages  quoted,  as  far  as  their  spirit  is  concerned 
(iumbhing  an  instructive  lesson  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
sticklers  for  mere  words),  accompanied  by  a  regard  to  the  version 
then  in  common  use,— a  grasp  such  as  that  which  the  Spirit  of 
Inspiration  taught  the  New  Testament  writers  to  take.  Is  it  not, 
however,  a  pity,  we  must  here  once  more  ask  with  a  saddened 
spirit,  to  be  obliged  to  annoy  ourselves  with  contending  against 
such  attempts  to  bring  down  holy  writ  to  the  level  of  a  human 
composition,  and  to  destroy  in  our  heart,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
others,  the  simple  impression  of  passages  such  as  the  one  now 
before  us,  where  the  believing  reader  should  have  no  other  feeling 
except  that  arising  from  the  power  of  the  contents,  and  the 
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hesLuty  of  the  glad  tidings  for  the  poor?  When  will  it  be  laid 
down  more  than  it  has  hitherto  been  to  believing  interpreters  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  iJhat  (as  Hamack 
says)  the  foundation  of  all  true  theology  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than^a  broken  heart?  Truly  a  broken  heart  knows  very  well 
to  apply  to  itself  in  its  simplicity  the  abundance  of  words,  for 
example,  which  are  given  by  St  Luke  for  this  text,  and  foels 
also  in  it  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  through  all  the  imaginary  traces 
of  humanity. 

Finally,  it  is  not  merely  St  Luke  that  breaks  off  with  the 
delightful  year  of  the  Lord :  Jesus  himself,  as  simple  feeling  will 
tell  usy  read  no   further   than    this; — )^S^-n3ttj»  compare  Is* 

xUx.  8,  is  everywhere  the  New  Testament  season  of  grace,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  great  Jubilee  year  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  lh€ 
year  of  graee^  year  of  &vour,  not  at  all  the  ^^  welcome  year,** 
according  to  the  Septuagint ;  Seirr^  cannot  be  limited  to 
this.  For  He  will  have,  and  He  shall  have  a  purely  friendly 
evangelical  text  for  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  at  Naaa* 
reth.  The  clause  which  follows  in  Isaiah,  <^  and  a  day  of  the 
vengeance  of  our  Grod,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn"  (with  deliver* 
ance  from  their  condemned  enemies,  see  Is.  xxxiv.  8,  Ixiii.  4, 
'<  the  great  day  of  the  wratli  and  judgment  at  the  close  of  the 
year  of  grace  "),  occurs  in  the  oJd  versions  and  Fathers  ( Vulg. 
the  day  of  retribution)  and  has  been  introduced  from  the  obvious 
desire  of  [completing  the  unfinished  text.  The  Lord,  however, 
felt  that  he  had  read  enough,  he  closed  the  book  when  he  had 
reached  this  part,  and  followed  up  what  had  been  read  with  the 
remark  '^  this  day  is  the  fiilfiUed,"  with  which  he  began  his  gra- 
cious sermon.  And  St  Luke  sufficiently  understood  this  to  pre- 
vent him,  on  his  part,  appending  the  clause.^  There  lies,  how- 
ever, in  this  iviauTo^  Se/ero^  with  which  the  Lord  ceases  to  read, 
and  begins  to  address,  a  secondary  allusion,  exceedingly  obvious 
and  beautiful,  to  what  has  been  called  **  the  Galilean  year/* — a 
year  peculiarly  rich  in  Christ's  gracious  preaching,  although  the 
referende  is  not  so  exclusive  as  Bengel  would  have  us  to  suppose. 
Vers.  20 — 22.   Every  thing  is  done  according  to  the  prac- 

^  Compare  on  this  correct  view  the  (Irvingite)  treatise,  *'on  the 
Counsel  of  God,''  &c.     Frankf.  Zimmer.  1847.  1.  p.  116. 
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tice  and  order  hitherto  in  use ;  this  the  exact  narrative  of  the 
Eyangeiist  is  designed  to  tell  ns.  It  was  the  practice  in  this 
Bjmagogae,  after  the  passage  of  Scripture  had  been  read  in  a 
standing  posture,  for  the  speaker  to  sit  down  to  deliver  his  own 
address :  on  the  contrary,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Paul  stood  up 
to  give  the  word  of  exhortation  (Acts  ziii.  16.)^  The  practice 
here  was  in  harmony  with  the  Lord's  manner  on  other  occasions, 
for  we  know  that  he  usually  adopted  the  sitting  posture  in  teach* 
ing, — an  attitude  expressive  of  elevated  repose  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Baptist's  ca31a  to  repentance,  which  cer- 
tainly were  not  uttered  sitting.  In  this  case,  particularly,  had 
our  Lord  remained  standing  during  the  delivery  of  the  gracious 
disoonrse  addressed  in  such  accents  of  tenderness  to  the  heart,  his 
position  would  not  have  been  consonant,  at  least,  to  our  feelings. 
He  returned  the  closed  book  of  the  prophet  to  the  officer,  pro- 
bably enough  only  in  conformity  to  usag^  but  at  the  same 
time^  of  course,  because  he  did  not  mean  to  confine  himself  to  the 
exposition  of  the  test.  In  our  day,  when  preadiers  have  no  new 
word  of  fiilfilment  to  add  to  the  text  which  contains  within  itself 
the  glad  tidings  (not  even  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  when 
brought  before  Christian  congregations  in  the  light  of  its  ftilfil- 
ment),  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  «hut  the  Bible,  and  lay  it  aside 
when  the  sermon  begins.-*-7%u  day  is  this  scripture ful/Uled  m 
your  ears  !  This  was  the  sermon  to  Israel  from  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  sets  before  us  the  utmost  depths  of  Christian  doctrine 
(mly  as  the  right  interpretion  of  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament.' 
This  scripturey  like  every  scripture,  and  like  the  entire  scriptures : 
— ^we  are  not  to  construe,  ^'  this  scripture  in  your  ears,"  as  if  the 
meaning  were  ^^  this  scripture  which  you  have  just  now  heard  :*' 
ip  T0S9  wrlp  vfA^  belongs  to  7reirXi^pc»rai.  Inasmuch  as  I  preach 
to  you,  the  person  who^  the  substance  which,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  written.  ^^  You  now  hear  the  very  sermon  which 
the  prophet  here  predicts  shall  be  preached.'^    (V.  Gerlach). 

1  The  later  Jewish  arrangements  as  to  the  posture  whether  sitting 
or  standing  of  the  teacher  or  reader  were  at  that  time  not  fixed. 

s  In  New  Testament  times  the  Gospels  would  very  soon  and  nafu- 
rally  oome  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  sections  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 
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nU  dojf : — a  great  era  this,  of  the  first  hearing  of  the  tidings  of 
joy  and  grace  (compare'  Acts  xxvL  29\  for  Nazareth,  the  first 
day  of  the  great  year  of  Jubilee  which  had  now  dawned*  The 
Lord  himself  does  not  begin  firom  a  point  &r  back  with  a 
long  powerfully  argumentative  exposition  of  the  text  as  was  more 
suitable  in  his  servants  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  28),  but  in  the 
immediate  power  of  the  spirit  which  is  on  Him  to  shew  Him  as  the 
Anointed  and  Sent  one,  hastens  forward  to  deliver  his  testimony 
in  the  very  first  word  which  he  utters.  7%€  ejfes  o/aU  wetefaMr- 
ened  an  Himj  with  eager  curiosity  to  see  what  this  Son  of  Joseph,  of 
whom,  for  some  time  past,  they  had  heard  such  great  things,  has 
now,  after  such  a  long  silence,  to  say  to  his  native  city :  the  Lord 
places  in  opposition  to  this  their  ears ;  and  in  doing  so,  solicits,  in 
the  most  kindly  way,  a  right  hearing  undisturbed  by  their  eyes 
(as  at  Acts  ii»  14),  for  faith  cometh  into  the  hearty  only  by  hearing 
(ver.  18).  And  now  he  has  certainly  preached  the  most  gracious 
gospel  for  the  poor,  as  yet  without  any  demand  to  practice 
righteousness  in  testimony  of  the  grace  which  brings  it,  as  He 
did  ^n^rwards  on  the  Mount  before  all  the  people ;  in  so  for, 
therefore,  his  Sermon  is  on  this  occasion  a  counterpart  to  that 
discourse  which  after  its  most  kindly  commencement  took  a 
wider  range.  Still  we  should  not  have  had  this  lovely,  mild, 
most  proper  introductory  statement,  of  which  Lange  very  beauti- 
fully says  ^^  in  expounding  this  scripture  he  exposes  his  heart," 
wherewith  in  some  small  measure  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  sin  and 
the  shame  of  the  Nazarenes  who  rejected  it. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  this  sermon,  and  which  is 
.briefly  and  strikingly  described,  is  not  quite  to  be  conceived  of  as 
if  the  people  merely  wondered  that  this  carpentec^s  son  "  could 
preach  so  beautifully," — which  would  be  completely  like  the 
modem  ^^  vicious  practice  of  perverting  preaching  from  its  proper 
object,  and  making  it  the  empty  vehicle  of  empty  every-day  en» 
tertainment."  No ;  this  was  not  possible,  where  the  Lord  was 
the  preacher ;  and  if  the  conduct  of  the  people  could  not  be  so 
bad  as  this,  so  much  the  worse  was  their  subsequent  demeanour. 
All  bore  witness  to  him  at  first,  and  in  the  end  all,  also,  were 
full  of  wrath,  ver.  28.  The  sweetness,  benevolence,  and  grace 
(for  all  this  is  comprehended  in  the  xapi9  as  in  the  ^f^),  which, 

according  to  Ps.  xlv.  3,  were  poured  out  on  the  lips  of  the  Mes- 
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riahy  necessarily  evoke  a  sense  of  delight  on  the  part  of  men, 
(Lnke  ii.  52) ;  but  when  the  truth  with  its  seriousness  follows 
upon  the  grace^  the  wrath  of  opposition  breaks  forth.     The 
Evangelist,  also,  does  not  properly  intend  to  describe  the  first  testi- 
mony or  praise,  as  having  been  fnlly  given  in  express  words :  the 
mX  tkeyov  properly  follows  after  this.     As  the  result  of  deep 
impressions,  they  involuntarily  give  their  assent  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  kindly,  gracious,  preaching ;  at  the  second  step, 
however,  they  turn  aside ;  they  wondered  at  these  gracious  words, 
-—out  of  this  mouths      Instead  of  hearing  simply  to  take  in 
(wondering  always  denotes  the  opposite  of  this,  as  at  chap.  ii.  18, 
47),  they  close  their  ears,  and  use  only  their  ^es,  look  at  the 
month,  judge  according  to  appearance,  a  false  judgment.    They 
are  like  tlie  blind,  ver.  18,  who  suppose  that  they  see ;  for  their 
rule  runs  in  perversion  of  the  right  one :  not  tohaty  but  who.  Yet 
how  must  the  Lord  have  held  himself  back  and  concealed  him- 
self during  these  eighteen  long  years  ?   how  must  all  the  rays  of 
his  glory  have  been  drawn  in,  as  the  carpentei's  son,  eveq.  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  (Matth.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  8).     Almost 
perplexed  for  a  moment,  as  to  whether  it  could  be  the  same  person 
and  the  same  mouth,  they  here  put  the  question,  as  being  the  first 
which  after  a  variety  of  feelings  and  thoughts  escapes  their  Kps.  Is 
not  this  man  the  son  of  Joseph?  Compare,  at  alater  period,  John  vi. 
42.  Thus  St  Luke  compresses  into  a  few  words  the  entire  reminis- 
cence of  his  ordinary  descent  and  personality,  suitably  to  the  first 
impression  which  really  did  not  immediately  find  utterance  in 
more  copious  terms :  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  angry,  malicious  feeling,  which 
consequently  had  been  firmly  cherished,  quite  as  truly  and  as 
naturally  give  us  stronger  and  more  copious  terms.    On  this 
occasion  a  regular  proof  had  to  be  led,  to  show  that  the  ttoOci^ 
of  hb  wisdom  and  deeds  cannot  be  i(  ovpavov :  his  mother  (aft;er 
the  death  of  his  father),  is  mentioned  as  being  also  poor  and  of 
no  note ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  connection  manifestly 
as  the  full  brothers  and  sisters,  the  members  of  one  and  the  same 
well-known  family.   Mere  common  people,  like  ourselves,  all  with 
usj — the  brothers  (mentioned  by  name),  bring  him  no  particular 
honour, — as  for  the  sisters  we  do  not,  at  the  moment,  remember 
their  names.      Certainly  by  such  wondering  and  quesHoning 
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Nazareth  ioTolimtaiily  and  unconacioiisly  gives  further  testimony  ; 
bat  only  for  the  good  of  others  who  believe,  while  they  are  har- 
dened in  anger  and  unbelief;  and  agavui  themselTes* 

The  son  of  Joseph  must  have  walked  till  his  thirtieth  year 
blamelessly  in  friendship^  hmnilityy  and  obedience^  to  the  8ati»^ 
fSM^ion  of  ally  like  the  son  of  no  other  Nazarene,  of  no  other 
Israelite,  of  no  other  man,  so  as  to  call  up  in  those  who  had  right 
eyes  and  right  hearts  the  presentiment  that  he  is  something  higher 
than  he  appeared  to  be :  this  was  the  case  with  John  the  Baptist, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  only  a  little  intercourse  with  Him.  But 
the  village  beggarly  pride  of  the  Nazarenes  cannot  at  all  compre- 
hend the  humiUty  of  the  Great  One ;  they  are  ready  to  say,  with 
his  brethren,  ^^  who  may  this  be^"  ^^  who  is  this"  who  won  t  ke^ 
quiet,  but  brings  himself  into  public  notice  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
can.'*^  Thus  the  humanity  of  the  Divine  S&viour  is  incredibLer 
at  first  to  all  of  us ;  and  thereby  we,  in  our  turn,  bear  invohin«< 
taxy  testimony  to  the  condescending  grace  of  Crod  and  to  our  own 
wickedness.  Like  one  of  ua : — tliis  cannot  be  anything  particu«« 
lar.  Thus  Nazareth  very  naively  confirms  what  other  people 
say  of  it,  John  i.  46.  Whence  has  this  man  this  wisdom  and 
these  deeds?  From  his  &ther  and  mother  he  has  got  no  eduear 
tion,  as  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  show :  that  he  has  not  studied 
any  where  else  is  well  known,  Jo.  vii.  15 :  consequently  aa  we 
do  not  know  whence  he  has  got  learnings  he  has  got  nothing 
that  we  can  acknowledge. 

Yer.  23.  On  this  occasion,  ere  the  poor  people  are  able  to  add 
more  words  to  their  first  brief  expression  (which  as  yet  is  rather 
wondering  than  heinf^. angry )y  and  to  confirm  themselves  in  their 
sin,  the  Lord,  who  has  certainly  learned  to  know  them  through 
and  through,  anticipates  them  by  a  kindly  forbearing  expression 
of  their  thoughts.  He  who  has  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the 
Physician  of  the  hearty  shows  himself  in  right  proof,  and  taken  of 
this  to  be  tiie^aeareher  of  the  heart.  The  natural  train  of  thought 
to  these  Nazarenes,  according  to  ver.  22,  was :  Is  he  not  like  our* 

^  Still  more  foolish  would  be  the  idea  here  that  the  Lord  shonUL 
have  said,  **  I  am  not  really  the  son  of  Joseph,  my  mother  conceived 
me  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ask  her  I"  This,  the  greatest  of  all  miracles, 
and  mysteries,  is  assuredly  not  a  foundation  on  which  faith  may  bnild, 
bat  a  fact  to  be  apprehended  by  faith. 
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selves  !  And  will  he  be  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Ghreat  Mes* 
senger,  He  in  whom  of  the  Spirit  dwells  :  He  shows  it  to 
as  1  Therefore  says  the  Lord :  irairra)99  ye  shall  say  to  me — ^I 
know  it  well  before  you  utter  it,  and  I  say  it  to  you — bjf  all 
meansy  in  a  certain  measure  you  have  a  little  right  to  do  so* 
That  he  clothes  it  now,  in  a  proverbial  sojfing^  is  partly  with  tf 
view  to  its  being  popularly  understood,  and  partly  in  tlie  way  of 
kindly  excuse,  in  common  with  the  human  dispontion  which 
made  this  proverb.^  As  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  text, 
be  has  offered  to  heal  the  sick,  he  calls  himself  a  physician ;  but 
they  understand  this  mL»-applied  proverb  only  of  bodily  healing 
and  help.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  be  taken  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense :  ^^he  might  work  a  miracle  on  himself,  make' 
himself  a  rich  instead  of  a  poor  man,  a  mighty  instead  of  a 
lowly  man ;"  in  our  opinion  the  oeavrov  is  to  be  regarded  as 
explained  by  iv  rtf.  irarpiSi  aovy  the  common  way  of  applying 
proverbial  sayings  being  to  widen  their  range.  The  thoughts 
of  the  Nazarenes  in  their  petty  pride  ran  as  fellows :  As  th§  son 
of  Joseph  art  thou  not  ours?  We  have,  at  all  events,  a  right 
to  thee,  if  thou  art  any  thing,  and  art  able  to  do  any  thing, 
why  then  hast  thou  not  begun  among  us  with  thy  mighty 
things?  But  thou  hast  done  this  ek  Kawepvaoi/fij  t.e.,  for 
its  honour.  We  were  thy  neighbours  and  thou  hast  passed 
us  by  to  make  thyself  of  importance  outside, — ^thou  art,  like 
many  a  one,  a  physician  who  will  help  others,  but  who  can  do 
nothing  for  himself  or  for  his  own  bouse.  The  indefinite  Soa 
is  very  well  expressed  by  ^^  what  great  things,'' — ^for  thus  wfll 
man  up  to  the  present  time  speak,  instead  of  dweDing  on  the 
humility  of  Christ,  of  which  he  has  no  conception.  Half  in  a 
tone  of  exaggeration,  and  half  also,  perhaps,  in  a  way  of  irony 
(for  the  expression  fell  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  exactly  as 
they  used  it),  they  express  by  this  oaa  the  flying  rumour  as  to 
what  he  has  manifested  to  Capernaum,  on  which  they  look  with 
jealous  eye :  we  see  very  manifestly  that  it  could  represent  only 
the  single  miracle  wrought  on  the  Noblemen *s  son,  and  they 
do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  heard  anything  about  the  many 

^  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament  is  irapo/3oAi}  used  for  a  proverb, 
expressed  in  figurative  language. 
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miracles  wrought  at  Jerosalem,'  in  regard  to  which  less  ofiencer 
would  be  taken,  as  a  be^nning  made  at  the  right  place.  Ina»^ 
much,  however,  as  they  acknowledge  fiicovaafiev^  they  bear  testi- 
mony against  themselves,  that  they  might  and  should  have  be- 
lieved even  though  they  had  not  sem  signs  and  wonders  wrought 
before  their  own  eyes.  (Jo.  iv.  48).  Mark  how  significantly 
the  Lord  here  once  more  rejects  indirectly  the  demand  for 
miracles  before  it  is  made ;  as  for  himself,  he  absolutely  never 
offers  a  miracle  in  proof  of  his  mission  and  preaching. 

Ver.  24.  The  el-n-c  Se  (St  Luke  frequently  throws  in  such 
formulae  in  a  continuous  address)  is  meant  to  mark  this  pro- 
verbial sa3ring  as  one  of  special  note,  one  that  had  become  well 
known,  and  which  was  afterwards  repeated, — a  saying  used  on 
the  present  occasion  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  afterwards 
occurs  at  Jo.  iv.  44.  In  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  this  proverb 
(here  used  in  reply  to  a  proverb)  appears  brought  forward  &r  a 
still  narrower  circle,  ^  and  in  his  own  house ;"  St  Mark,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  and  between  the  two  expressions,  inserts  the  clause, 
'*  and  among  his  own  kindred."  The  formula  in  St  Mark,  ovk 
itm  arifio^  et  /ti;,  gives  the  strongest  expression :  Is  a  Prophet 
even  in  other  places,  and  generally,  despised  ?  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  so  everywhere,  and  in  relation  to  the  contempt  with  which 
he  meets  at  home,  scarcely  anywhere  at  all ;  but  if  it  be  nowhere 
else,  yet  it  is  certainly  here.  The  proverb  about  the  physician, 
who  ought  to  help  himself,  is  generally  a  human  one :  the  pro- 
verb about  the  prophet,  who  is  in  no  estimation  at  home,  has 
also  a  general  analogy  for  extraordinary  men,  and  witnesses  of 
the  truth,  but  the  Lord  gives  it  rather  an  Israelitish  range, 
pressing  home  the  case.  A  prophet  is  a  physician  for  the  heart 
by  means  of  the  word.      An  ordinary  Prophet,  such  as  those 

^  The  events  at  Gana,  perhi^s,  they  regarded  as  quite  uncertain,  not 
deserving  of  notice :  this,  at  least,  is  the  representation  given  by  the 
Lord.  At  all  events  the  S<ra  rfKowrafitp  we  cannot  regard  (with  Alford) 
as  a  sure  mark  of  a  later  period.  For  though  we  were  to  admit  the 
force  of  his  statement,  in  opposition  to  what  we  have  said  above,  '*  that 
Sera  could  not  have  been  applied  to  one  miracle,"  it  may  have  been  the 
case  that  several  miracles  had  been  wrought  at  Capernaum,  though 
only  one  is  recorded.  The  only  thing  certain  is  that  these  could  not 
have  been  wrought  btfore  the  second  mirade  in  Galilee  so  specially  re- 
corded by  St  John. 
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which  Israel  hitherto  had  known,  has,  as  man  gifted  and  sent  hj 
God,  along  with  his  official  character,  which  he  is  acknowledged 
as  bearing  also  a  haman  relationship  toward  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  when  he  has  grown  up,  and  here  there  is  room 
for  unbelief  to  take  office ;  while  in  his  extraordinary  capacity 
he  bears  also  a  common  relationship.  Now  the  Lord  humbly 
places  himself  in  this  class  of  prophets^  he  desires  not  to  take 
any  higher  position  than  what  subjects  him  to  the  common  lot  of 
prophets  (as  at  Lu.  xiii.  33),  when  he  rises  to  preach  as  one  sent 
of  God.  In  the  oiBeU  Sexro^y  however  (which  is  here  quite  as 
suitable  for  the  first  expression  as  the  stronger  term  anfMo^  is  for 
the  second),  he  already  points,  in  passing,  to  the  receiving  and 
accepting  faith  which  must  bring  the  soul  to  the  true  physician 
that  he  may  help  it. 

Vers.  25 — 27.  77l€  Scripture  and  tte  testimony  to  the  truths 
which,  especially  in  its  historical  incidents^  the  Lord  by  his 
example  teaches  all  preachers  carefiiUy  to  notice  and  to  use — ^tlie 
Scripture  is  more  than  a  collection  of  proverbs,  it  is  itself  the 
fountain  of  all  those  particularly  Israelitish  proverbs,  the  truth 
of  which  can  be  proved  from  it.  The  Lord,  by  the  24th  verse, 
had  advanced  from  the  narrowest  sense  and  circle  in  which  the 
Nazarenes  understood  irarpk^  into  the  large  field — Israel,  the  pro« 
per  fatherland  of  the  prophets.  He  might  have  mentioned  the  fate 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  own  Anathoth  (Jer.  xi.  21,  xii.  6),  or  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  which,  being  on  a  small  scale,  might 
have  been  more  like  his  own  rejection  by  the  Nazarenes ;  but 
according  to  the  Spirit  who  is  in  Him,  He  naturally  places  over 
against  the  narrow  circle  of  events  among  the  Nazarenes  a  wide 
view  of  the  whole  scene.  In  this  there  lies  as  before  partly  the 
sad,  kindly,  excuse,  that  they  acted  not  worse  or  otherwise  than 
Israel  at  large  had  done,  but  certainly  in  part  the  earnest  cutting 
truths  which,  as  they  have  rejected  the  former  favour,  he  cannot 
now  withhold  from  them.  Elias  and  Elisha  are  the  two  great 
prophets  who  stand  at  the  proper  commencement  of  prophetic 
antiquity,  also  the  two  great  workers  of  miracles,  whose  miracles 
in  many  respects  prefigured  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  (compare 
Matth.  xiv.  20  with  2  Kings  iv«  48,  44,  and  Lu.  vii.  15  ynih 
1  Kings  xvii.  23.)  He  intends  in  truth  to  feed  the  poor  and 
cleanse  the  lepers.     It  is  to  these  miracles  of  mercy  that  he 
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points,  and  not  to  the  fire  from  heaven  or  the  bears  upon  the 
mockers.  He  knows  not  only  from  the  same  traditions  as  James 
does  (Ja.  v.  17)  the  exact  time  how  long  the  heaven  was  shut,^ 
but  also  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  whom  He  speaks 
of  it,  that  Elias  was  really  not  sent  with  similar  aid  to  any  other 
of  the  many  widows  in  Israel  at  that  time  of  oppression  and 
distress.  He  begins  to  speak  and  testify  of  this  matter,  as  there 
is  always  something  more  clear  and  sure  to  him  than  is  generally 
apparent,  yea,  than  stands  recorded  in  the  narratives  themselves. 
*Eirl  ^EXuraalov  is  a  note  of  time,  just  as  in  a  preceding  passage 
iv  T€tk  fifUpav;  ^HXuov  (compare  Lu.  iii.  2  ;  Matt  ii.  26 ;  Acts  xi. 
28),  for  the  prophets  were  employed,  like  the  kings  and  high 
priests,  to  indicate  eras  of  time.  That  there  were  also  many  lepets 
as  well  as  widows,  was  due  to  the  sins  of  the  time ;  and  refer- 
ence to  this  generally  is  made  at  2  Kings  vii.  3.  The  healing 
of  Naaman,  who  also  at  first  took  offence  and  did  not  believe^ 
leads  back  again  to  the  Physician*  By  both  of  these  parallel 
histories,  however  (which  very  strikingly  remind  us  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  of  the  country  of  Sidon  and  of  the  ruler  at 
Capernaum),  the  design  of  the  Lord  is  to  deliver  a  genuine  pro* 
phecy  from  the  past  as  to  the  friture,  and  to  announce  that 
Israel  would  not  receive  Him,  their  great  prophet  and  heart- 
physician,  and  consequently  that  his  preaching  of  grace  (ver.  18f 
19)  would,  because  of  their  unbelief,  pass  over  to  the  heathen. 
Everything  of  this  kind  is  well-known  to  Him  before  He  preaches, 
and  yet  from  the  beginning  He  speaks  as  kindly  as  if  he  had 
nothing  before  Him  but  broken  hearts.  It  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  opposite  of  this  that  first  compels  him,  hr  akriOeCoij  to 
speak  in  any  other  strain. 

This,  however,  was  the  truth  which  Nazareth  and  Israel,  with 
incurable  Jewish  pride,  will  not  hear,  and  which,  on  every 

1  This  18  not  so  exactly  specified  in  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  xviii.  1.  A 
time  of  saffering,  however,  for  Israel,  was  frequently  thus  measured 
out  (compare  Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  7) :  and  "  the  shutting  up  of  the 
heavens  "  had  been  a  specially  threatened  punishment  from  the  time  of 
1  Kings  viii.  35;  Deat  xi.  17  ;  hence  Sir.  xlviii.  3.  Branoe  remarks 
very  correctly :  if  the  shutting,  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  was  threatened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rain  season,  the  half-year  preceding  would  not  be 
reckoned;  and  1  Kings  xviii.  1,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  four  half 
years. 
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occasion,  up  to  Acts  xxii.  21,  22,  xxviii.  25,  calls  forth  their 
wrath.  What  happens  here  at  Nazareth  is  again  a  symbolical 
prophecy,  ibr  the  country  of  all  prophets,  and  of  this  the  last 
great  prophet ;  it  intimates,  what  St  Luke  throughout  the  whole 
of  bis  two  books  is  ever  shewing  us,  that  the  Oospel  must  pass 
over  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen.  Still  this  is  the  first  excep- 
tion to  the  general  praise  of  the  Lord,  as  He  teaches  in  the 
schools ;  see  above  ver.  15*  They  do  not  suffer  Him  to  speak 
further,  they  interrupt  the  worship  of  Ood  by  a  general  uproar. 
He  allows  himself  as  if  he  were  a  false  prophet,  who,  now  that 
he  is  put  to  the  proof,  cannot  make  good  his  pretensions,  to  be 
etzst  OT  pushed  by  the  first  outbreak  of  anger  out  into  the  street, 
even,  still  patiently,  to  be  led  to  the  high  brow  of  the  hill  by  the 
multitudes  now  prosecuting  their  object  more  quietly — Uie  result 
of  his  patience — ^with  the  intention  of  casting  him  down  head- 
long. What  fellow-townsmen  of  the  Holy  One  of  Grod  I  As 
his  hour  is  not  yet  come,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them  He 
goes  his  way.  It  is  not  meant  that  they  were  struck  with  blind- 
ness, that  he  became  invisible,  or  that  there  was  an  external 
miracle.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Evangelist  means  to 
deny  by  BiekOwv  avh  fiiaov.  The  Lord  merely  turns  on  them 
a  look  of  majesty  hitherto  kept  back ;  and  they,  receiving  from 
him  at  parting  a  iign  of  the  power  of  his  spirit,  are  restrained 
firom  touching  him,  and  compelled  reverentially  to  make  way 
for  him,  right  and  left,  as  He  moves  along  I  ^^  They  stood — 
stopped — enqtured — ^were  ashamed — fled — separated  " — ^as  Pfen- 
ninger,  with  striking  pencil,  paints  the  closing  scene.^ 


peteb's  draught  of  fishes  and  his  calling. 


(Luke  V.  4—10 ;  [Matth.  iv.  19 ;  Mark  i.  17]). 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said,  Voh  i.  p.  87 — 90, 
on  the  difference  between  the  first  calling  of  the  fishers  of  men 
and  the  present  work  and  word  of  the  Lord  still  &rther  confirm- 

^  Robinson  (Palestine  iii.  421)  comtnits  a  sad  mistake  when  he  snp- 
poses  that  Jesus  took  advantage  of  the  narrovr  streets  of  the  city  to 
escape  from  their  snares. 

2f2 
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ing  that  call,  and  also  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  in  antici- 
pation of  our  exposition  of  the  latter^  a  few  remarks  must  still  be 
added,  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  narrative  of  St  Luke  bv  itself.*  The  whole  histoiy^  from 
the  first  crowding  of  the  people  after  the  word  of  the  Lord  up  to 
the  time  when  those  whom  the  Lord  won  over  to  be  servants  of 
the  Word  lefl  all  and  followed  Him,  is  throngbout  of  a  kind 
as  eminently  fitted  for  typical  instruction  as  are  few  other  poiv 
tions  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Preachers  show  this,  for  scarcely 
any  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  abstain  altogether  from  allego- 
rising.  But  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
We  have  to  remark  ^r^f  on  ver.  4 :  he  commands  them  to  launch 
out  into  the  deep^  partly  to  show  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
as  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  fishing,  and  partly  also  to  with- 
draw from  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  miracle  which  was  a  siga 
given  to  the  Apostles  confirmative  of  the  promise  which  accom- 
panied their  call.  Farther,  we  have  to  define  in  all  its  fulness 
the  meaning  of  the  miracle  which  accompanied  the  word :  it  was 
designed,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  first,  to  be  a  arffbeioPj 
standing  in  most  indirect  connection  with  the  preceding  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,  a  symbol  of  the  new  call  for  Peter  by 
which  the  old  is  kindly  consecrated  and  exalted  by  being  made 
a  prophetic  type  of  the  new ;  secondly,  a  figurative  prophecy  of 
the  blessing  attached  to  preaching  which  shall  never  cease  to 
operate ;  and  finally,  and  by  the  bye,  a  sedative  to  the  fear  of 
earthly  need  in  following  Jesus*  These  three  points  in  the  his- 
tory appear  to  us  to  be  intimately  united  in  one  whole.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  it  is  figuratively  taught  us  that  the  casting 
out  (the  letting  down)  of  our  nets,  our  labouring  the  whole 
night  through,  as  Peter  must  announce,  is  productive  of  no 
good  without  the  blessing  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  what  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ;  for  the  Lord  in  promising  the  draught,  at  the 
same  time  commands  to  cast  out  the  net,  and  sends  the  fishes 

^  We  may  here  correct  the  mistake  of  Neander^  who  supposes  that  a 
sense  of  sin  so  suddenly  called  forth  in  the  case  of  Peter  is  only  con- 
ceivable at  an  early  period,  at  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with 
Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  resolt  at  all  times 
of  deep  eicperience,  when  a  man  is  brought  into  close  communion  with 
the  Holy  One. 
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into  the  net,  but  not  directly  into  the  boat.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  we  see  that  the  word  of  promise,  6*9  arfpav^  appended  to 
the  command,  is  parallel  to  the  Itri;  fyarfp&Vj  which  afterwards  con- 
veys a  similar  assurance  of  the  result.  The  third  beautifully 
follows  as  a  consequence  fix>m  the  fact  that  the  Lord  immedi* 
ately  and  superabundantly  recompensed  Simon  for  the  loan  of 
his  boat  for  preaching ;  consequently,  as  He  is  now  sending  out 
Simon  himself  to  preach.  He  will  not  suffisr  him  as  an  unre- 
quited labourer  to  suffer  want.  We  may  notice  also  as  impor- 
tant, how  prominently  the  difference  is  brought  forward  between 
the  viia^  of  Matth.  iv.  19,.  and  of  the  whole  narrative  before  us, 
and  the  address  to  Simon  as  the  foremost  and  the  represoitative 
of  his  disciples :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Lord  selected  out 
of  the  two  ships  the  one  which  belonged  to  Simon  and  entered 
into  it ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  singular  address,  launch 
(thou)  into  the  deep  precedes  the  plural,  cast  (you)  out  your 
nets ;  it  is  for  this  reason,  finally,  that  the  other  expression,  ven 
10,  is  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  Simon  the  sinful  man^ 
although  his  easily  terrified  associates  have  already  received  a 
similar  calL 

The  general  expression,  <<  fishers  of  men,"  oKvm  avOpdmtavj  of 
the  earlier  call,  is  modified  by  the  ^coypwv  a  word  chosen  designedly 
by  St  Luke  as  the  corresponding  expression,  for  men  are  to  be 
captured  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  not  for  slaughter  (2  Pet.  ii. 
12),  but  to  be  preserved  aUve  (and  thb  is  exactly  the  meaning  of 
fyrfpew  in  Jos.  ii.  13),  brought  to  a  willing  obedience,  and  thus 
made  serving  captives.  We  may  compare  2  Cor.  xii.  16,  where, 
though  in  a  bad  sense,  as  much  of  this  application  remains  as  is 
sufiScient  to  let  us  see  that  the  expression  here  denotes  the  won- 
derful^ capture  of  souls  for  a  free  and  willing  obedience,  by  means 
of  the  wondrous  Gospel-net.  Henceforth :  inasmuch  as  thou  a 
sinful  man  shalt  be  in  the  fiill  knowledge  of  thy  sinfulness,  my 
disciple  and  scholar,  advance  with  me  in  learning  and  in  prepar-^ 
edness  for  the  higher  fishing-work,  which  also,  as  a  work  of  faitli, 
must  be  learned  step  by  step.  We  may  thus  in  general  draw 
the  contrast  between  this  call  and  the  one  formerly  given  and 

1  It  has  been  correctly  observed  that  dp^p  &ftapTt»\6s  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  persoDal,  special  sinfulness,  and  not  merely  of  that  which 
is  common  to  man :  kvBpcmos  would  have  been  used  to  denote  this. 
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now  abandoned,  without  descending  (with  Bengel)  to  any- 
thing 80  minute  as  the  approaching  mission  of  the  Twelve. 


THE  BAISING  TO  LIFE  OF  THE  TOUNO  MAN  AT  NAIN. 

(Lnke  vii.  18,  14.) 

Ebrardy  from  a  mere  oyersighty  has  erroneously  placed  this  his- 
tory on  the  very  day  after  the  healing  recorded  in  vers.  1—10, 
influenced  by  the  reading  h  t§  i^y  and  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  important  variation  r^  6^^; — see  immediately 
again  chap.  viii.  1,  koI  iyhfero  hf  t^  koB^^^  and  over  against 
this,  chap.  ix.  37,  the  next  day  ^MP99  ^  ^^  h^Ye  already  pointed 
out,  Vol.  ii.  p*  74.  External  authorities  do  not,  indeed,  decide 
(the  Syr.  (^v^  is  rather  opposed  to  the  Vulgate  deineeps) ;  still 
there  are  other  considerations  in  abundance.  Even  Schleier- 
macher,  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  we  may  appeal  as  an  impar- 
tial critic,  found  chap.  vii.  7  in  his  own  way  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  a  connected  ^^  collection,"  and  gave  the  preference  in  ver.  11  to 
the  T^  as  being  a  wider  mark  of  time.  Bengel  has  decided  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons  in  connection  with  the 
harmony,  which  we  are  constrained  to  own  as  important.  For  if 
the  resurrection  at  Nain,  which  at  all  events  is  placed  vers.  18, 19 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  message  from  John  the  Baptist, 
is  to  be  understood  as  having  happened  on  the  very  day  after  the 
event  recorded  at  vers*  1 — 10,  the  narrative  will  contain  many 
things  that  will  not  fit  into  one  another  and  are  inconceivable* 
In  the  first  place,  the  young  man  at  Nain  must  have  been  raised 
before  Jainu^  daughter.  But,  in  the  firH  place  (looking  at  this 
alone),  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  John  '^  veKpoi  iyeipoimu"  gives 
the  impression  that  he  would  not,  as  if  soaring  aloft,  have  all  at 
once  described,  in  general  terms,  the  single  event,  and  hence  that 
such  a  thing  must  have  happened  at  least  more  than  once  ;^  in 
the  second  placcy  the  whole  history  of  the  daughter  of  Jaims,  (for 
Jairus,  after  hearing  that  her  death  had  actually  taken  place^  does 

^  We  cannot  deal  with  the  Word  so  wantonly  as  ScMeiermacher 
does,  who  snpposes  that  the  ^'  Collector  "  inserted  the  narrative  here 
in  Older  to  do  justice  (to  find  a  suitable  place  for?)  to  Mxpoi  iy^iporrm. 
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not  ventore  to  entertain  any  fbitber  hope),  but  especially  the 
conduct  and  speech  of  the  Lord,  lose  their  ftdl  clearness  and 
speaking  truth  if  that  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  man  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  if  one  such  case  had  already  publicly 
taken  place  at  Nain.  We  rrfer,  therefore,  to  our  exposition  on  that 
passage.^ — St  Luke,  therefore,  who  has  so  many  transpositions, 
hastens  forward  here  to  (vers.  11 — 85)  the  events  of  a  later  period, 
intending  afterwards  to  bring  up  the  parables,  the  storm,  the 
Gadarenes,  Jairus,  &c.  This  is  not  applicable,  as  far  as  ver.  50, 
£br  the  anointing  stands  again  undefined  for  the  general  xaffe^^ 
chap.  viiL  1. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  the  harmony,  we  only 
feel  compelled  at  times,  in  vindication  of  mighty  Sayings,  to  point 
out  the  place  which  they  really  occupy.  The  two  short  Sayings 
of  the  Lord  which  the  history  before  us  contains  are  so  incompar 
rably  sublime  in  their  simplictity  that  one  is  almost  afraid  of  des- 
tro}ring  them  by  any  remark  made  on  them,  yet  one  desires,  and 
even  the  believing  reader,  on  the  recurrence  of  such  sayings,  feels, 
the  need  of  a  warning  finger  post.  We  see  in  the  first  place,  and 
very  remarkably,  the  deep  humility  and  absence  of  all  ostenta- 
tation  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Lord,  in  announcing  his 
miraculous  aid  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  clothes  in  the 
most  general  expression  of  human  comfort,  the  consolatory  address 
in  which  his  purpose  is  announced,  and  then,  in  language  as 
simple  as  words  can  make  it,  commands  the  dead  man  who  was 
being  carried  to  his  grave  to  rise.  One  pities  the  poor  creatures 
who  think  that  men  could  have  invented  any  such  thing  if  it  had 
not  really  happened,  and  feels  very  deeply  convinced  that  the  sim- 
plicity and  humility  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  always  remains  like 
himself,  must  again  become  majesty  and  glory.  The  coming  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  seeing  the  great  grief  of  the  widow 
sympathised  with  by  all  the  people,  the  allowing  the  grief  to 
sink  into  his  own  heart,  the  comfort  imparted,  the  aid  granted 
— all  together  is  quiet  natural  to  Him,  because  He  is  directed  at 

^  We  would  almost  venture  to  suppose,  though  this  is  merely  a 
matter  of  feeling,  that  Christ  did  well  to  proceed  to  His  first  miracle 
of  raisiDg  the  dead  not  unsolicited  by  man.  That  He  could  do  even 
this,  and  that  He  should  do  it,  was  to  Him  before  this  time  a  matter  of 
trial ;  and  this  trial  He  was  now  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  make. 
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the  moment  by  the  Father  bow  to  act.  For  certainly  He  $fid 
not  on  every  occasion  perform  a  similar  miracle  when  He  saw 
a  funeral  or  met  one  on  the  road;  as  assuredly  people  in  afflic- 
tion did  not,  on  all  occasions,  venture  to  cry  out  to  Him  (it  was 
natural  that  they  should  not)  to  restore  to  them  the  dead.  They 
scarcely  at  any  time  venture  to  expect  from  Him  this^  the  highest 
manifestation  of  His  power, — a  manifestation  which  even  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  triumph  over  death  fills  our  minds  with 
dread  (ver.  16),  for  we  are  poor  slaves  of  death.  Even  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  had  no  thoughts  of  this.  But  here  is  the  dear  widow, 
and  here  an  hour  has  come  for  the  manifestation  of  the  wori^ 
of  God ;  the  Lord  instantly  knows  and  feels  this,  and  rejoices 
in  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  his  sympathy  in  word 
and  in  deed. 

We  do  not  read  that  he  first  called  out  ^^  stop  T'  to  the  bearers 
or  uttered  any  similar  ei^pression.  He  has  no  desire  to  come 
forward  in  his  might  terrifying  the  people  or  making  a  show; 
but  He  stoops  down  soothingly  to  the  afflicted  widow  whose 
heart-rending  weeping  He  heard  at  once  fix>m  the  midst  of  the 
procession.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  bringing  back  the  dead  to 
a  vain  earthly  life,  but  for  the  sake  of  comforting  the  living,  that 
He  works  this  miracle.  The  wards  here  rightly  unfold  at  the 
first  the  meaning  of  the  great  deed.  The  Lord  does  not  begin 
by  saying  '^  Stand  up  thou  dead  man."  '^  Weep  not"  is  the  first 
word  which  He  utters  ;  tfiis  is  the  only  reason  why  he  works  the 
miracle,  the  comfort  of  it  lies  here.  Immediately  after  the 
iSwVy  before  the  irpoaeXOdp  follows  (ver.  16),  with  soft  approach, 
with  tender  salutation,  and  with  strong  promise.  He  calls  out  to 
the  widowwith  his  own  most  simple,  heart-touching,  word,  ^^  Weep 
not."  This  time,  it  is  only  the  first  half  of  that  former  expres* 
sion  of  comfort,  Lu.  viii.  52,  for  the  second  half  applicable  to  the 
dead  would  have  been  here  in  this  public  appearance  too  much. 
Could  He  have  begun  with  more  of  lowly  sublimity,  of  simple 
majesty,  of  tender  power,  more  like  one  whose  nature  was  at 
once  human  and  divine  f  Assuredly  He  does  not  blame  or  reprove 
the  weeping  of  the  deeply-afflicted  woman,  which  the  Father  has 
appointed  to  her  ever  for  her  good  :  this  weeping  was  quite  another 
thing  from  the  noisy  weeping  of  Mark  v.  39 ;  and  his  address  here 
has  nothing  of  the  tone  of  the  remarks  which  He  uttered  then. 
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His  word  is  very  difierent  from  that  poor  comfort  of  the  men 
who  say  the  same  thing  to  the  afflicted^  and  know  nothing  else, 
and  can  do  nothing  else.  Do  not  weq>  any  morey  any  longer* 
His  design  is  to  say  this  as  a  kind  promise :  undoubtedly  he  says 
it  really  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  word  carries  in  it  a  consolatory 
power,  as  by  and  bye  the  word  that  follows  addressed  to  the  dead 
carries  in  it  a  quickening  power*  Weep  noL  Gladly  would  he 
bring  this  to  the  whole  human  race  for  all  affliction  and  for  all 
peril  of  death :  he  is  proclaiming  this  even  now  in  the  act  of 
applying  it  to  this  widow,  with  large  heart,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
love  and  might  for  all  mourners  in  fair  Nain,  which  is  still  brin^ 
ing  out  its  dead,  for  all  afflicted  ones  in  Israel  and  on  the  earth. 
To  how  many  since  that  day  has  the  Spirit  made  it  the  source  of 
great  consolation,  and  in  doing  so  given  them  to  take  the  full 
import  of  the  great  saying :  Weep  not.     Rev.  v.  3. 

This  one  word  is  enough.  Silently  He  approaches,  silently 
He  touches  the  bier,  only  beckoning  to  the  men  and  making 
preparation  for  the  great  moment.  There  are  forebodings  as  to 
what  He  intends  to  do  ;  at  least  nobody  dares  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  extraordinary  interruption  ;  the  bearers  (advancing 
according  to  Jewish  fashion  with  rapid  steps),  stand  still ;  soon 
the  whole  train  of  the  multitudes  who  were  accompanying  him 
into  Nain,  stops  in  its  progress.  But  not  till  all  have  stood  still 
and  are  waiting,  does  He  say  another  word.  He  speaks  in  a 
tone  not  louder  than  is  necessary  to  enable  all  to  hear,  but 
neither  less  loud  than  this,  because  the  glory  of  the  Father  is 
now  about  to  appear  in  the  Son  before  these  men.  The  three 
dead-quickening  words  which  we  have  recorded,  are  very  like 
one  another ;  there  the  damsel^  here  the  young  many  finally  Laza- 
rus by  name,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  crowd,  are  addressed, 
that  the  dead  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Ood  who  calls 
them,  as  if  they  were  living : — ^then  the  /^  arise"  for  the  two  who 
are  laid  out,  and  at  last  the  imperative  '^  come  forth,"  to  him  who 
had  been  laid  in  the  grave.  Whether  the  col  \^m  Was  added  by 
St  Luke  as  it  is  by  St  Mark  v.  41,  (compare  Luke  viii.  54),  we 
do  not  know  for  certain ;  the  abpve  analogy  might  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  it  was.  Assuredly  its  import,  even  though  it  had 
not  been  expressly  uttered,  is  found  in  the  single  word  Qvp. 
There  is  no  calling  upon  God ;  but  a  simple  command  in  his  own 
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might :  there  is  not  even  a  touching  or  a  taking  hold  of  the  dead 
by  the  hand  (as  he  did  to  the  damsel) ;  he  has  only  tonched  the 
bier  there  is  no  ^^  become  alive  again/'  or  ^^  come  back  from  the 
dead,"  or  any  thing  like  this ;  no, — a  mere  simple  ^*  arise,"  as  if 
the  yonng  man  were  asleep. 

And  he  gave  him  to  his  mother.  St  Luke  thus  directs  our 
attention  to  two  Old  Testament  histories,  1  Kings  xvii.  23 ;  2 
Kings  iv.  36 ;  and  perhaps  also  indicates  that  the  Lord  uttered 
a  third  most  firiendly  word  of  love  to  the  mother  (which  is  omitted 
here  as  being  addressed  only  to  a  single  individual),  such  as  we 
read  of  there :  take  away  thy  eon.  This  is  more  probable  than 
the  other,  ^'  Behold  thy  son  liveth/'  which  the  Lord  abeady  ap* 
propriatedy  Jo.  iv.  50.  He  who  does  this,  shall  assuiedly  restore 
also  to  all  separated  ones  (since  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  can 
unite  them),  Uiose  whom  they  have  loved,  that  in  the  general 
restoration  to  li^  there  may  be  also  a  restoration  to  personal 
recognition  and  special  fellowship  of  love.  As  certainly  as  there 
is  a  rising  again,  shall  there  be  a  seeing  again,  and  a  having 
again :  this  also  is  promised  and  guaranteed  in  the  three  resur- 
rections, typical  as  these  are  of  the  general  resurrection. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  WAS  A  8INKEB  AND  SIMON  THE 

PHABI8EE. 

(Luke  vii.  40—60.) 

St  Luke,  as  an  experienced  Physician  of  souls  and  an  accom- 
plished Painter  of  sacred  pictures,  really  gives  us  here  one  of  the 
most  precious  histories,  the  sweet  kernel  of  which  poor  sinners 
never  will  be  able  completely  to  exhaust.  The  history,  because 
of  its  very  glory  and  importance,  stands  without  any  special 
Chronology  or  Typography ;  it  is  designed  at  once  to  bring 
generally  before  our  very  eyes  the  Lord  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
love,  as  He  receives  sinners  and  puts  Pharisees  to  the  blush. 
We  must,  however,  permit  ourselves  to  designate  as  a  piece  of 
very  unhappy  and  shallow  criticism,  the  view  of  Ebrard  which 
he  has  expressed  briefly,  viz.,  that  St  Luke  intended  to  represent 
this  weak  woman  as  a  contrast  to  John  the  Baptist,  who,  though 
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a  mighty  prophet,  yet  did  not  completely  understand  Christ. 
When  will  ye  cease,  beloved  brethren,  to  cast  reproach  upon  the 
greatest  born  of  women,  who  only  needed  to  understand  Is.  xl. 
and  liii.  to  keep  him  right,  in  regard  to  the  ^f  Lamb  of  Gh)d.'' 
Assuredly  the  Baptist  had  had  such  sinners  sufficiently  before 
him  in  the  light  of  God,  to  render  it  impossible  that  any  one  of 
them  should  surpass  him  in  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  (and  of 
his  salvation  in  the  forgiveness  of  sinsy  Luke  i.  77.)  It  is  not  as  a 
contrast  to  the  question  of  John,  but  as  an  example,  and  as  a 
proof  of  ver.  34,  in  the  answer  of  the  Lord,  (compare  also  ver. 
30),  that  St  Luke  places  this  narrative  where  it  is.  No  believer 
who  has  come  to  his  full  understanding  can  imagine  that  this 
anointing  is  identical  with  that  which  took  place  at  Bethany  by 
Mary, — an  idea  which  even  the  acute  Schleiermacher  undertook 
to  defend.  The  reasons  against  this  are  so  powerful  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  mention  the  subject.  Finally,  tliis  woman  can  by  no  * 
means  be  Mary  Magdalene  whom  the  same  Evangelist  cannot  be 
supposed  to  mention  immediately  bUgt  chap.  viii.  2,  without  any 
intimation,  and  as  a  new  person. 

Jesus  called  sinners  to  Him ;  and  allowed  Himself  to  be  called 
or  invited  even  by  Pharisees  (chap.  xi.  37,  xiv.  1),  even  by 
enemies  who  laid  in  wait  for  Him,  or  by  cold-hearted  inquisitive 
persons.  That  this  Simon  (not  the  Leper  who  had  been  healed) 
had  been  indebted  for  any  act  of  kindness  or  for  a  miracle  of  heal- 
ing wrought  in  his  behalf,  there  is  nothing  recorded  to  lead  us  to 
imagine :  his  behaviour  (vers.  44 — 46)  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 
supposition.  The  supposition,  moseover,  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  understand  the  parallel  drawn  between  him  and  the 
woman.  The  sinner,  however,  may  be  called  by  us  ^  sinner^ 
without  a  name,  that  every  soul  who  reads  of  her  may  think  of 
himself  as  standing  in  her  place.  She  toas^  a  sinner ;  up  to  this 
time  (in  Pharisaic  language)  she  had  been  so ;  and  she  was  still 
a  sinner  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  although  before  God  the 
change  had  already  taken  place  to  holiness,  through  repentance, 
forgiveness,  and  love  in  return  for  forgiveness.  Her  great  love, 
however,  still  remained  humble,  scarcely  laying  hold  of  consola- 

'  And  not  merely  according  to  the  fidse  assamption  of  a  late  reporter 
of  the  narrative,  as  SchUiermaeher  knew  I 
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tion,  in  her  repentance.  She  was  still  in  her  own  eyes  a  great 
sinner.  This  is  Uie  real  di£brenoe  between  her  and  the  Phari- 
see :  this  was  what  brought  her  to  Jesus.  At  all  events  she  had 
sought  and  enquired  after  Him,  as  St  Luke  intimates  in  his 
hnrgvovaa ;  it  iB  EUs  personal  presence  ^one  that  is  again  desired 
because  (mediately  or  immediately)  she  had  been  awakened, 
conyertedy  humbled,  and  certainly  also  comforted  by  His  word. 
Has  the  Lord's  invitation  at  Matth.  xi.  28 — ^30  (if  St  Luke^s 
nanrative  here  is  in  chronological  order)  at  a  former  period  com- 
pletely arrested  her,  and  drawn  her  to  Himself  1  It  may  have 
been  so ;  yet  the  leaBe^j  chap.  viii.  1,  does  not  determine  any 
thing,  as  we  are  in  general  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  as  to 
what  city  it  was,^  &c.  The  Evangelist  finely  avoids  saying  that 
the  sinner  came  to  Jesus ;  it  is  self-evident  that  she  did  so,  under 
the  pressure  of  her  first  love,  seeking  to  be  assured  of  the  love  of 
the  Saviour,  and  in  the  deep  contrition  of  her  repentance  which 
has  already  met  with  acceptance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  struggling  to 
obtain  a  sense  of  it.  In  this  marvellous  intermediate  and  transi- 
tion state  of  a  soul  turning  to  Ood,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling  do  we  $ee  the  woman,  if  we  have  got  eyes  to  see  her 
either  from  our  own  experience,  or  for  the  experience  of  others. 
Repenting  sinners  have  generally  a  twofold  trial  to  undergo ; 
the  mockery  of  their  former  associates,  and  the  proud  contempt 
of  the  virtuous  and  pious.  We  see  this  in  the  analogous  case  of 
baptized  Jews.  The  second  of  these  trials  is  the  more  painful  of 
the  two.  In  this  latter  trial  the  deep  seriousness  (^the  woman  is 
seen.  She  shuns  not  the  Pharisee's  house :  she  minds  not  the  eyes 
that  will  meet  her  there ;  for  she  knows  well  that  where  Jesus  is 
present,  no  one  will  dare  to  thrust  her  out.  She  has  brought  a 
vessel  with  ointment ;  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  the  Lord 
with  what,  during  her  sinful  life,  she  had  misapplied  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  vanity  and  shameful  lust.'     Not  only  is  this  pintm^it 

^  The  article  iv  rg  nSkti  refers  only  to  the  preceding  rffv  oUiav :  in 
the  same  city  where  was  the  house  of  this  certain  Pharisee,  and,  there* 
forty  she  was  well  known  to  him  as  a  notorious  whore.  Meyer,  with- 
out any  reason,  supposes  the  city  to  have  been  Capernaum,  Wieseler, 
Nain,  &c. 

3  We  do  not,  however,  see  why  (according  to  Braune)  the  ointment 
might  have  been  the  ^^  wages  of  iniquity." 
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a  demonstration  of  her  love  and  devotion ;  she  intends  that  it 
shonld  also  he  an  acknowledgment  of  her  retam  to  Grod,  and  of 
her  renunciation  of  her  evil  ways*  In  token  of  her  deep  sor- 
row, she  has  nntied  her  hair,  which  but  for  this  would  have  been 
well  dressed :  all  in  simplicity,  and  from  the  depth  of  her  heart. 
There  she  stands  behind  at  his  feet — ^having  pressed  forward  thus 
far  with  animation  and  eagerness, — suddenly  she  again  becomes 
cast  down,  hesitating,  and  weeping — ^^  it  is  not  the  month  this 
time,  but,  what  is  far  bettei*,  the  eyes,  that  give  expression  to 
that  of  which  the  heart  is  full."'  This  is  all  that  she  can  do,  all 
that  she  ventures  to  do,  all  that  she  says ;  but  it  is  enough,  and 
it  leads  on  to  everything  else.  The  tears  which  fall  upon  the 
feet  of  the  Lord  opens  up  to  her  the  shortest  road  by  which  she 
can  come  nearer  to  their  owner.  She  must  dry  them.  She 
takes  her  hair  for  this  purpose,  as  slaves  were  wont  to  do  when 
washing  their  master's  feet.  Now  she  touches  Him.  This  draws 
out  her  whole  heart  to  kiss  these  feet.  Soon  would  she  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  ointment.  Finally,  she  brings  it  out,  not 
venturing  to  approach  His  head,^  And  last  of  all,  while  she  ex- 
presses in  tears  of  blessedness  her  sense  of  the  guilt  of  all  her  sin 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  as  they  lay  stretched 
out  before  her,  she  thinks  of  nothing,  and  of  nobody  around 
her  except  only  of  JSiin,  who  receives  all  in  silence,  without 
casting  upon  her  even  a  glance  that  might  hurt  her.  What 
will  she  do  nextl  Oh  how  much  good  does  this  do  herT 
Therefore  the  Lord  does  not  suddenly  cut  short  these  happy 
moments. 

A  sight  fitted  to  give  joy  to  the  angels  in  heaven  I  But  the 
Pharisee  sees  with  other  eyes,  and  has  other  thoughts  within 
himself.  He  does  not  express  with  his  lips  tlie  import  of  these 
thoughts :  there  is  still  something  good  in  liim.      But  his  doubt 

^  Pk,  D.  Burkj  in  his  important  and  warm-hearted  Treatise  on  this 
narrative ;  the  trifling  and  extravagant  character  of  many  of  its  re- 
marks which  we  cannot  but  blame,  we  willingly  attribute  to  the  Jewish 
mind. 

^  Which  idea  pleases  us  better  than  the  usual  one^  that  she  anointed 
Ihe  feet  as  a  mark  of  her  deep  reverence.  With  this  woman  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  ceremony;  everything  comes  naturally  from  her 
heart  as  the  events  emerge. 
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whether  this  Jesus  be  any  things  draws  inferences,  or  rather 
assumes  promises  that  are  altogether  false.  The  position  is  not 
in  the  present  case  a  false  one,  that  a  prophet  ought  at  once  to 
know  all  men  who  come  near  him,  and  to  know  about  evexy 
thing  that  happens  to  him.  For  although  an  Elisha,  for  example 
(2  Kings  iv.  27),  may  make  the  confession,  ^^  The  Lord  has  con* 
cealed  the  matter  from  me,  has  not  revealed  it  to  me,"  the  ap- 
plication of  this  to  Jesus  is  a  very  different  thing.  Simon  is 
quite  correct  in  supposing  that  if  Jesus  be  such  a  prophet  as  the 
people  take  him  to  be,  and  as  He  himself  gives  out  that  He  is, 
this  is  what  one  might  expect.^  But  the  naively  assumed  axiom 
of  the  Pharisee  is  fundamentally  Mbq  (an  axiom  which,  if  true^ 
must  keep  God  and  man  eternally  separated),  ^  that  a  Holy 
Being  can  have  no  contact  with  sinners."  Why  then  has  the 
Saviour  had  so  much  intercourse  with  the  Pharisees  1  It  is  also 
fundamentally  false  that  this  woman  is  '^  a  sinner,"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  who  has  invited  Jesus  to  his  house  is  no 
sinner  I  Finally,  how  cold  and  unfi3eling  is  his  language,  when 
he  applies  the  word  ^^  touch"  to  the  weeping,  kissing,  anointing, 
laving^  as  the  Lord  af)»rwards  rightly  calls  it.'  O  Simon,  wert 
thou  not  a  poor  einnevy  Jesus  would  not  have  come  to  thy  table ; 
had  not  this  woman  been  a  penitent  sinner,  she  would  not  have 
sought  Him  in  thy  house ;  O  that  thou  knewest  what  a  Samour 
He  is,  how  He  knows  thee  and  her,  her  repentance,  thy  pride  I 
He  shall  soon  learn.  The  Lord,  in  a  call  to  attention,  takes  the 
first  word,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  having  something 
said  to  him  by  the  '^prophet."  An  extremely  simple  parable 
leads  him  along  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  powerfully,  yet 
kindly  and  graciously,  to  the  main  point  which  his  thoughts  had 
left  out  of  view.  He  must  reply :  he  judges  correctly,  but  he 
does  not  know  that  he  has  judged  himself.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  the  import  of  the  parable,  opening  his  eyes,  and 
setting  him  and  the  woman  in  three  clear  contrasts,  before  the 

}  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Simon  bad  previously  believed  in  ihe 
prophetical  character  of  Christ,  and  that  he  was  now  perplexed  about 
him.  This  idea  is  quite  inconsistent  with  his  very  uncourteous  ooDdnct 
from  the  commencement,  as  afterwards  described. 

^  Alford  says  finely:  Touching — this  is  all  that  the  Pharisee  fixes 
on  :  his  offence  is  merely  technical  and  ceremonial. 
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cbmpaDy  at  table,  as  before  God:  the  parable  does  certainly  put 
the  Pharisee  to  open  shame,  yet  the  lesson  of  instruction  turning 
back  agdn  to  the  parable  in  ver.  47,  is  expressed  kindly  and 
graciously ;  instead  of  ^^ nothing"  it  is  ^^  little'*  that  is for^yen  to 
the  Pharisee,  while  to  the  sinner  her  ^^  much  forgioene$8*^  is  in- 
directly expressed  in  her  ^^  much  love!* 

Yen  40.  Even  from  the  beginning  the  design  of  the  Saviour 
in  entering  upon  the  conversation  is  not  merely  to  bless  the  poor 
Pharisee  with  the  knowledge  of  salvation  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  but  to  protect  the  woman  from  the  censure  which  was  about 
to  break  out  against  her*  His  first  word  closely  borders  upon 
the  humble  modesty  of  the  guest,  as  if  he  intended  to  say,  ^^  with 
your  leave,  my  host,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word."  But  his  holy 
office  does  not  permit  him  to  express  himself  literally  in  these 
terms ;  for  He  is,  and  in  every  company  He  must  ever  be  the 
prophet  who  has  to  speak  to  the  world,  and  more  than  the 
prophet,  to  speak  to  it  in  His  own  name.  In  the  first  place  to 
thee  (not  as  yet  to  the  woman,  she  may  go  on  quietly  weepings 
and  kissing,  and  anointing  I) — in  reply  to  thy  present  thoughts, 
which  I  read  in  thy  countenance,  thou  Simony  thou  man  whom 
I  know  and  address  by  name,  I  know  well  what  a  man  thou  art 
generally,  and  what  a  man  thou  art  at  this  present  moment — 1 
— to  thee — something  to  say,  this  arrests  his  attention,  prepares 
and  impresses  him :  What  do  you  think  it  ist  Canst  thou  not 
observe  what  I  have  for  thee?'  The  man  really  impressed  could 
not  but  give  way  to  the  Master  with  a  brief  forced  expression, 
which  shall  prevent  him  from  afterwards  complaining  of  the> 
torioud  lesson. 

Vers.  41—48.  And  what  a  lesson  of  the  perfect  Teacher,  with- 
out any  lengthened  preaching  and  teaching,  in  most  felicitous 
expression,  the  instruction  is  most  brief,  most  impressive,  most 
feUcitous,  and  it  embraces  every  necessary  point  in  connection 
with  the  case  I  In  the  form  of  a  convivial  parable,  which  a  Rabbi 
invited  to  an  entertainment  was  always  at  liberty  to  give  without 
any  breach  of  politeness,  He  represents  the  sins  of  men  before 

^  This,  rightly  applied  as  coming  from  the  month  of  the  Lord,  would, 
at  the  present  day,  be  a  powerful  text,  and  enough  for  any  man :  / — to 
theo-^somethmg — to  say  I  shall  I  say  it  f  Or  canst  thou^  unit  thou  say 
it  to  thy  self. 
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God  by  a  common  popular  figure,  that  of  a  debt  to  be  paid. 
'^  Two  debtors** — ^this  is  the  first  expression  :  that  is,  thou  and 
this  woman;  there  is  always  one  who  will  despise  his  fellow 
sinner,  though  both  stand  on  a  level.  Thou  sayest  in  thy  heart, 
*^  Sie  18  a  sinner :"  I  have  to  say  to  thee,  ^'  ye  are  botfi  sinners 
before  God/'  in  this  respect  essentially  alike ;  ye  are  both  insol- 
vent and  bankrupt,  whether  with  much  or  with  little,  is,  in 
reality,  a  matter  of  indifierence.  But  although  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  truth  every  one  without  distinction  is  guilty  of  much 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  yet  here  the  proud  man 
and  the  hypocrite  are  more  guilty  than  other  sinners :  the  Lord 
in  the  exercise  of  tender  forbearance  condescends,  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  the  Pharisee's  way  of  viewing  the  subject,  which,  when 
looked  at  externally,  and  at  first  sight,  has  in  it  apparent  truth. 
If  thou  placest  thyself  in  company  with  this  woman  in  thepr^ 
sence  of  Gody  (a  great  step  this  from  one's  own  thoughts  about 
himself),  thou  shalt  not  yet  find  thyself  perfectly  holy,  at  least 
from  some  sins,  however  little  they  may  be  known,  which 
the  grace  of  Grod  has  forgiven  thee  1  Now,  there  you  are 
again  alike  in  every  possible  difference.  He  forgave  them  both 
{ixapiaarof  comp.  Col.  ii.  13) — ^this  is  the  great  point  and  the 
whole  process  between  Grod  and  man,  in  which  every  two  indir 
viduals  stand  along  side  of  each  other  on  a  footing  of  ^equalify* 
O  with  what  kindness  does  He  anticipate  and  allure  the  Phari- 
see, whose  sin  is  already  really  forgiven,  according  to  2  Cor.  v. 
191  And  what  consolation  does  He  provide  for  the  listening 
woman  I  Say  (an  ivn-i  over  against  His  hw£)f  I  will  not  merely 
teach  thee,  thine  own  knowledge  shall  decide  the.  simple  case : 
which  now  shall  love  Him  more  1  t.«.,  which  ought  to  do  so 
under  the  new  obligation  arising  from  the  remission  of  the  debt? 
which  would  and  could  from  natural  gratitude  really  love  Him 
more  t  finally  (and  this  is  the  last  point),  which  would  dare  to 
love  Him?^  Shall  the  creditor  receive  the  greatest  gratitude 
from  him  to  whom  he  has  remitted  the  largest  sum  1  Nothing 
more  would  have  been  said  of  Simon  had  he  had  open  ears : 
the  touching  of  this  woman  is  an  expression  of  her  most  sincere 


^  A  Bolten  reads  here  with  stupid  absurdity :  Who  wGoiAflaNer 
Him  most? 
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gralitude,  her  piach  ^'n^  for  the  forgiFene^s  of  her  many  auts : 
and  this  is  known  to  (jod  and  the  prophet  of  His  grace.  Simpu 
perhaps  observed  somethings  but  certainly  nothing  clearly :  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  silent  from  shame,  or  would  have  saidi 
•'  Master,  thou  art  iq  the  right,  I  am  in  the  wrong/'  &c.  On 
the  oth^  hand  be  replies  promptly,  with  seeming  confidence,  as 
if  this  parable  had  nothing  to  do  with  Him»  "  1  judge"  (mo* 
Xa>i^(iiw, compare  Acts.ii.  15) — it  appears  to  me,  the  cassis 
very  simple  and  the  affair  very  natural,  the  more  of  forgiyepess 
there  i^  so  much  the  more  is  there  of  love  and  gratitude.^  Uppn 
this  the  Lord  speaks  kindly,  ^^  thou  hast  (now)  judged  correctly, 
pdore  correctly  than  formerly,  apd  on  this  occasion  more  correctly 
than  thou  art  aware  of;  thou  hast  judged  diyself,  for  thou  art* 
the  man  with  the  little  sin  and  little  love/' 

Vers.  44 — 46.  If  it  had  not  been  necessary,  the  Lord  would 
certainly  not  have  proceeded  to  expose  and  pi;t  to  shame  the 
PhariBee.  But  nothing  ela^  will  do :  and  Simon  perhaps  had 
not  once  laid  these  things  to  heart.  Now  He  turned  to  the 
woman,  although  speaking  to  Simon ;  now  He  casts  a  gracious 
blessing  look  upon  the  penitent  and  loving  woman,  still  with- 
out ^leaking  a  word,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  upon  her  his 
grace  long  to  be  enjoyed.  Now  He  praises  and  brings  into 
notice  the  despised  creature  in  the  house  which  only  her  regard 
for  Jesus  made  her  dare  to  enter.  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  now 
with  right  eyes  as  heretofore  with  false?  Look  upon  her,  thou 
hast,  properly  speaking,  not  seen  her  yet — look  upon  her  in  the 
light  of  the  parable,  and  of  thine  own  correct  reply :  see,  she  is 
truly  no  longer  a  great  sinner,  but  one  who  loveth  much,  t.6.,  a 
great  saint,  in  contrast  to  thee,  a  cold,  proud  man.  The  sight 
of  many  a  penitent  sinner  should  bring  proud  saints  to  confession. 
Whether  the  Saviour  had  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
character  of  the  woman  on  a  former  occasion,  or  whether  he 
now  saw  these  in  the  Spirit,  we  know  not  for  certain :  there 

^  Others  whom  CBraunt  Mlowt)  understand,  a  wavering,  not  a  fuUy 
ontspoken  reply :  I  consider — i.e.,  probably,  ves,  it  might  be  so.  Bat 
viroXafi^ayf  ty  (like  dioXa/j^cdviv)  to  assume,  to  hold,  never  denotes  uncer- 
tainty, but  rather,  and  mere  frequently,  a  fixed,  firmly  held,  judgment. 
Thus  Acts  ii.  15,  ^^  Ye  su|^pose  "  corresponds,  ver.  xii.  13 — the  appear- 
ance explains. 

VOL.  III.  2  O 
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fs  at  least  no  reason  for  assuming  this  on  every  occasion  in  such 
cases :  in  the  present  instance,  it  appears  that  he  drew  the  infer- 
ence firom  the  great  love  of  the  woman,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  directed  Simon  to  draw  it.  *^  I  came  into  thy  hoose.*^  Pos- 
sessing, as  He  did,  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  He  reckons 
this  favour  done  to  his  host  as  a  fitvour  from  God,  for  which  he 
ought  to  have  manifested  more  gratitude,  to  have  bestowed  a 
little  more  honour  upon  his  holy  guest.  But  what  a  poor  con- 
trast does  his  conduct  in  this  respect  form  to  the  expressions  of 
love  which  had  been  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  woman  I 
Three  contrasts  in  succession  show  this  in  the  clearest  light  of 
the  truth.  Thou  hast  not  once  thought  of  that  most  common^ 
time-honoured  usage  of  hospitality,  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
man  who  has  travelled  to  thy  house^ — an  act  of  hospitality  shewn 
by  Laban  to  the  servants  of  Abraham — this  woman  has  per- 
formed this  duty  for  me  with  her  tears^  her  tears  of  penitence, 
the  noblest  of  all  kinds  of  water, — a  duty  which  you  neglected, 
and  for  her  performance  of  which  you  should  have  given  her 
thanks.  Thou  hast  cautiously  abstained  from  giving' me  a  kissy^ 
that  the  world  might  not  regard  you  as  too  intimate  a  friend,  or 
as  a  disciple ;  but  this  woman  from  the  beginning'  till  now  has 

^  This  is  so  very  striking  that  many  have  endeavotired,  very  er- 
roneously, to  read  the  words  as  a  question  :  Hast  thou  not  given  me 
water  ?  hast  thou  not  given  ine  a  (ceremonial]  kiss  ?  Other^  suppose 
that  the  custom  could  not  have  been  a  general,  constant  one,  as  Simon 
would  scarcely  have  intended  to  be  rude.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it 
is  manifest  that  it  is  only  the  ilhoui  common  respect  and  not  ahy  thing 
special  for  his  own  person  that  the  Lord  desires. 

^  Although  we  do  not  read  of  it  any  where  except  in  the  case  of 
.Judas,  it  is  improbable  that  no  one  (as  Bengel  supposes)  should  have, 
according  to  custom,  kissed  Jesus  with  the  '*  kiss  of  reverence,  of  meet- 
ing, and  of  departure,"  according  to  the  classification  of  the  Rabbi- 
nical writers  at  a  later  period.  The  Lord  on  this  occasion  graciously 
invites  men  to  do  this,  He  gives  the  people  to  imderstand  that  He  ex- 
pects this,  and  will  receive  this  from  every  man.  The  kiss  of  iFudas 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  the  disciples.  The 
Lord  does  not  keep  himself  aloof  from  such  expressions  of  afifeotioD,  or 
from  such  salutations  on  the  part  of  any.  He  does  not  even  say  to 
the  hypocritical  Pharisee,  ^'  Thou  hast  no  right  to  this." 

^  The  reading  iifnjKBtp  is  to  be  preferred  to  (unjkSop.  Still  even  this 
\a  not  to  be  taken  literally;  it  merely  means,  ^*  from  the  beginning." 
3he  came  hither — this  was  not  to  be  forgotten  in  her  praise.     Further, 
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not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  The  obtrasiveness  of  love  is 
furaised,  not  blamed.  ^^  As  a  certain  one  has  said,  if  his  ser- 
vant were  to  come  and  fall  upon  his  neck  and  say,  O  how 
I  have  loved  thee,  Lord,  he  would  shew  him  something  else* 
He  has  thus  thrown  mockery  upon  the  love  of  man  to  God, 
and  even  upon  God  himself,  wbo  has  commanded,  such  love 
from  man.  But  praised  be  God,  who  condescends  to  our 
lowliness  from  his  infinite  Majesty."  (Bnrk).  The  Lord  Jesus 
receives  the  expressions  of  love  and  honour  with  equal  dignity 
and  humility :  He  would  suffer  himself  to  be  kissed  even  by  the 
false  Simon,  as  he  does  by  no  means  withdraw  his  feet  from 
under  the  tears  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner.  He  is  so 
humble  in  his  majesty,  and  so  majestic  in  his  humility,  that 
— shall  we  say  like  a  ehiid,  or  like  a  sovereign — He  complains 
before  a  whole  company  of  men,  who  were  watching  his  words, 
that  certain  marks  of  respect  had  been  culpably  withheld  from 
him :  and  every  one  must  be  made  to  feel  that  He  does  this  not 
for  His  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  men.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  of  these  things  explicitly  and  strongly,  when  the  conduct 
of  the  woman  frimishes  him  with  the  points  of  cotltrast :  her 
tears  remind  him  of  the  omission  of  the  washing  of  his  feet,  her 
kisses  of  the  kiss,  finally,  her  ointment  very  naturally  of  the  oil 
with  which  the  host  ought  to  have  anointed  the  head  of  his  guest. 
But  this  Simon  intended  probably  to  gratify  his  curiosity  for 
once  in  regard  to  this  pretended  prophet,  to  examine  him  closely 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  He  were  really  a  prophet : 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  (for  of  this  the  history  gives  no  hint) 
that  He  intended  to  make  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for  some 
favour  received.  He  keeps  himself  very  much  on  his  guard,  not 
only  avoiding  every  extravagance  of  feeling  (for  there  is  nothing 
in  his  heart  to  flow  over)  ;  but  canying  his  reserve  rather  too 
far.  A  striking  picture  of  those  cold,  stiff,  ^^  worshippers  of  God," 
who  give  at  the  most  a  half  reverence^  to  their  Creator  and 

we  cannot  altogether  conclude,  with  Alford,  from  the  a^'  $f  Uarjlk^^ 
that  the  woman  bad  entered  along  with  Jesas,  accompanying  him, 
under  his  protection,  for  ver.  37  :  imyvovtra  iiri  dvcuuirm  ooidd,  in  this 
view,  have  only  a  forced  meaning  put  upon  it. 

^  I  once  saw,  in  accordance  with  this  worldly  view,  in  a  paper  the 
advertisement  of  a  watering  place,  that  a  church  for  the  worship  of 

2o2 
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good  Father,  or  at  all  events  to  the  '^  R^eemer,"  he  rapports 
Jesos  pretty  freely  before  the  worlds  aiid  yet  will  not  underlie 
the  suspicion  of  any  particnlar  love  for  hinfi^  This  the  Lord 
Jesns  lays  open  to  him :  to  love  or  to  hate  Him,  is  to  love  or  to 
hate  the  Father.  Hie  design  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  recommend 
such  people  to  show  at  least  a  little  mor^  hypocrisy :  in  this 
respect  he  has  been  frequently  niisundertttood*  He  takes  the 
man  as  he  is  inside  and  out,  and  rather  turns  his  censure  of  him 
into  comparative  praise^  that  he  should  have  acted  so  as  to  shew 
himself  to  be  what  he  really  is*  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
Lord  might  have  censured  him  in  more  severe  terms^  and  might 
have  put  him  to  a  yet  deeper  shame :  it  has  not  escaped  notice 
that  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  sin  of  harsh  judgment  against 
the  woman.  He  C4)nfines  himself  as  ienderly  as  possible  to  the 
manifest  relation  between  the  two  sinners,  the  one  of  whcten  is 
inclmt^  unrightieously  to  condeknn  the  great  love  bf  the  oth^. 

VeTi  47.  This  word  is  not  in  strict  connection  with  the 
parable,  thd  application  of  which  it  definitely  calls  tip  in  order 
that  it  may  be  rightly  understood.  It  is  nmther  mofe  nor  less 
than  a  (Convincing  inference  drawn  backwards  fit>m  the  great 
love  of  the  woman,  as  seen  before  their  eyes  as  to  the  abeady 
past  forgiveness  of  her  many  sins — an  inference  qtiite  legitimate 
according  to  the  foregoing  premises.  Her  rins,  the  many  (the 
five  hundred  are  forgiven  ker)y  so  that  thou  maydst  no  longer  t^ 
preach  her  trith  then),  or  desire  that  I  should  not  peittdl  myself 
to  be  touched  by  her  as  a  wicked  sinner.  Whence  do  we  khow 
this^  dear  Simon  T  Cannot  thou  not  know  it  as  well  as  I,  without 
any  such  special  knowledge  of  tiie  heart  aS  may  belong  to  a 
prophet  f  Thou  hast  already. conceded  to  me  the  main  point; 
and,  as  than  seetft^  she  loveth  much.  We  are  On  our  gmird, 
however,  against  the  Popish  perversion  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
which  has  laid  eager  hold  of  this  saying,  in  o^er  %b  approach  us 
with  a  strange  exposition  of  *•  receptive  love,"  or  something  of 
this  kind  as  really  antecedent,  in  faith,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Here,  alas,  many  enquirers  into  Scripture  have  gone  astray. 
Neander  speaks  strangely  of  the  right  faith  of  the  woman,  that  it 
proceeded  from  love,  which  is  a  perversion  of  language ;  and 

God  was  to  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood  ''  for  those  who  shoold  ML 
any  necessity  for  showing  their  reverence  to  the  Creator/' 
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alflo  fi(  a  coQceaW  6x0  (xi  hye'  pr^aent  in  her  heart,  even  in  her 
state  of  d^ffiavity,  and  only  cbokod  and  depre89ed  by  the  power 
of  her  suif  Olshansen^  in  piMrtic^jlar;  again  led  the  way  with  the 
odd  exegesis  of  .a  ree^ive  Aetivi^y  of  mind^  an  analogous  fountain 
ft^rooeptive  love  in  the  lioot  of  the  innermost  life,  in  order  to  her 
being  able  to  believe  in  forgiveness :  to  diisy  however^  the  iroKu  does 
not  veiTweU  correspond*  AeocMrding  to  l4a«ige,  the  Lord  took  plea- 
9ace  in  oalUog  th^  ar^sni  desire  of  the  woman,  lave^  thxx)agh  which 
forgiveness  had  been  ispparted^  In  ibis  way  he  thinks  Uiat  the 
sense  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisee  was  satisfied  (by  a  kii^d  of 
tnerUum  eangrtd  et  eancUgni  f)  Steinmeyer  {^reaches  exactly  in  the 
same  way  about  a  love  of  ardent  desiipe  which  longs  after  foi^ver 
nessy  as  having  been  present  in  this  special  case,  and  to  which  he 
.vodid  limit  the  application  of  the  Saying.^  We  most  again 
express  our  astonishment  at  these  men,  how  it  should  be  possi- 
ble &r  prejudice  to  lead  people  to  such  varied  jnteipretations  of 
a  text  ^ioh  is  in  itself  an. exceedin^y  dear  one ;  for  nothing  is 
more  .certain,  according  to  the  whole  .connection  as  it  lies  before 
jos,  than  the  inferratial  force  of  the  Sta  in  the  passage,'  and  nor 
thing  is  mote  simple  than  the  ^^  arffumenimm  nan  a  eatua  sed  ab 
ejS^eeda^^  which  the  Lord  here  makes,  use  of,  as  when  one  says  (to 
apeak  with  firaune),  ^  the  sun  is  risen  (it  must  have  risen)  for  it 
is  dear  day."  How  can  the  aorist  ^cmjae  occasion  any  diflSr 
culty  ?  It  merely  sums  up  into  one  the  particulars  which  had 
been  described  (vers.  .44—46)  in  pure  preterites.  ^  Her  much 
;love  and  your  coldness  and  heartlessness  have,  both  of  them,  a 
good  foundaticm**'  The  expositor  who  would  place  the  love  before 
the  forgiveness  .contradicts  the  parable,  (in  which  arfonn^u  is  the 
cmsequence),  and  destroys  the  contrast,  which  in  this  case  would 
irun :  But  who  ever  loves  little  ^haU  be  forgiven  littl^.  V. 
-Gerlach's  language  in  speaking. of  this  perverted  exposition,  is 
not  less  true  -than  strong :   ^  An  unworthy  disfiguxing  of  the 

^  See  in  opposition  to  this  an  admirable  review  in  Tholnok's  Litt. 
Anzeiger  1848  p.  196. 

^  Glassios  phil.  sacra  ed.  Dathe,  page  535,  does  not  introdnoethis 
passage  for  ^3,  yap  or  ^i,  but  among  others,  Is.  yiii.  44,  x.  26  ;  1 

Cor.  X.  5 ;  1  Jo.  iii.  14.  At  least  the  last  is  a  most  perfect  parallel  to 
the  passage  before  us.  LUoke's  .]:emark  pn  it  is :  Brotherly  love  is 
a  9igfi^  Aproqf^  of  living  faith. 
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beautiful  story,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Simon."  What  in  our 
case,  who  have  nothing  to  pay,  could  precede  forgiveness,  might 
at  tlie  most  be  an  understanding  and  a  receiving  of  the  love  of 
God,  on  the  part  of  a  susceptible  heart ;  but  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ayam-Sv.  The  Lord  says  there  what  we  have 
standing  before  our  eyes  in  1  Tim.  i.  13 — 15 :  the  more  sin  in 
past  tim^,  the  more  rich  is  the  grace  in  forgiveness  along  with 
faith  and  love.  The  mockery  of  the  world  is :  young  whores, 
old  beadwomen ;  but  the  truth  of  God  is :  great  sinners,  great 
saints.  This  is,  as  Roos  on  one  occasion  says,  ^^  the  great  paradox, 
the  wonderAil  secret  of  the  abounding  riches  of  grace,  which 
out  of  the  greatest  guilt  can  prepare  for  itself  the  greatest  glory.^ 
The  major  for  the  Lord's  syllogism  had  been  already  granted  in 
the  parable  by  Simon :  the  more  forgiveness,  the  more  love. 
The  Lord  has  given  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  minor  with 
his  question,  **  Seest  thou  what  this  woman  hath  done  ?"  Is  there 
not  there  a  iroXu  i^rnnfixe  t  Canst  thou  not  see  it  as  I  show  it 
to  thee  ?  The  conclusion  is  expressed ;  oi  'XPP^  \irfcii  aoij  ftom 
this  I  conclude  that  her  hitherto  many  sins  have  been  f<»*given 
— and  this  was  what  I  had  specially  to  say  to  thee  (ver.  40).^ 
We  may  still  farther  observe  how  the  Lord  now  half  revokes 
and  corrects  the  ovyKardffatn^  of  the  kindly  begun  parable,  as 
if  Simon  had  sinned  only  a  little.  He  does  not  say,  ^^But  to 
whom  the  little^  his  own  little,  ai  oKiyai  avroS,  have  been  for- 
given," but  merely,  "  oKlr/ov  a^Urai^^*  little  has  been  forgivenj 
ue.f  the  man  who  has  got  little  forgiveness  of  the  many  sins 
(which  he  as  well  as  the  other  as  every  man  has),  has  merely 
derived  loss  from  this  imaginary  advantage,  remains  alas  I  a  man 
with  little  gratitude,  and  with  little  love,  in  contrast  to  those 
great  saints  who  were  once  great  sinners.  Still,  however,  even 
this  word  is  characterized  by  great  forbearance  and  patience,  for 
Simon's  conscience  might  probably  have  answered :  O  Lord, 

^  A<yfl»  <roc  is  hence  by  no  means  to  be  separated,  like  a  parenthesis, 
from  ^  x^^i  ^^^  ^^®  latter  phrase  to  be  connected  with  a^wvnu, 
Hofmann  has  briefly  protested  against  this  view :  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  him  holding  fast  the  only  correct  interpretation.  Quite  as  false 
for  example  is  the  subtility  of  Grolios,  on  which  he  prides  himself 
iimch,  and  by  which  he  connects  the  Iv  x^p^^  ^i^h  on  as  its  airioXoyuc^, 
and  brings  out  this  sense :  therefore,  for  this  end,  that  she  might  thus 
love,  has  she  been  pardoned  by  God ;  shall  I  then  reject  this  love? 
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tlioa  sayest  not  enough,  nothing  has  been  forgiven  to  me,  there- 
fore I  love  thee  not  at  all.^  Still  the  Lord  does  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  He  supposes  the  poor  man  to  have  received  an  oklrfov  of 
forgiveness,  and  therefore  of  love  springing  from  it ;  and  his 
design  is  by  this  word  kindly  to  allure  and  touch  such  souls  even 
while  rebuking  them.  And  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this 
supposition.  Whoever  imagines  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  little 
sin,  may,  from  deficiency  in  self-knowledge,  not  be  able  to  place 
himself  on  a  level  with  vile  sinnersy  yet  will  he,  through  that 
rich  grace  which  takes  hold  of  souls  at  every  point,  receive  the 
forgitenesB  even  of  this  little;  and  thus  there  will  come  a 
liUle  love  into  bis  proud  heart.  Blessed  will  he  be  if  he 
take  now  a  close  survey  of  the  much  love  of  others,  and  be 
thereby  induced  to  go  with  deep  shame,  and  receive  for  him- 
self also  forgiveness  of  many  sins.  The  remark  of  the  Ber-- 
lenburger  Bible  is  well  meant:  Even  he  who  needs  little 
forgiveness,  should  on  that  account  love  the  more  out  of  gra- 
titude to  Crod  for  having  hindered  and  protected  him  from 
sinning,  ^^just  as  a  man  does  a  greater  act  of  kindness 
who  keeps  another  free  firom  hurt,  than  one  who  heals  the 
wounds  which  he  has  received."  But  this  is  not  to  the  point, 
for  Jesus  is  not  speaking  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  of  what  is : 
further,  God  does  not  reckon  the  little  or  the  much  of  sin 
according  to  outward  conduct,  and  whoever  thanks  God  for 
preservation  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  all  the 
many  sins  which  have  not  been  committed  in  overt  act  were 
really  in  him.  We  have  to  notice  finally  two  important  points. 
The  one  relates  to  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  takes 
at  once,  in  the  case  before  us,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  quite 
natural,  with  majestic  simplicity,  the  place  of  God  forgiving 
sins  and  receiving  love  in  return.  Hejreceives  at  once  the  mea- 
sure of  the  manifestations  to  love  to  His  own  person,  as  if  it  were 
as  due  to  Him  as  it  is  to  God.  The  other  relates  to  great 
sinners,  who,  after  their  conversion,  feel  inclined,  before  the 
whole  world,  to  make  confession  of  their  sins,  and  to  glory  in 


1  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  of  this  altogether  heartless  man,  as  v. 
Gerlach  does,  that  an  inward  sense  of  guilt,  and  an  impression  of  the 
wisdom  of  ^'  the  prophet,"  brought  him,  even  for  a  little,  near  Jesus. 
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the  compassion  which  they  have  experioiced*  To  &em  it  in 
here  said,  only  love  much,  this  is  the  best  confession  whi«A  }tm 
can  make.  Onlj  anoint  the  Sayioui^s  feet  in  those  of  his 
brethren,  that  thus  all  who  understand  the  thing,  may  observe 
how  much  has  been  forgiven  you.  Biit  in  regard  to  others  wh6 
do  not  understand  it,  and  who  would  turn  like  swine  upcvi  you, 
and  rend  you,  spare  them  the  special  catalogue  of  your  sin^ : 
auricular  confession  is  due  exclusively  to  the  one  High  Priest. 

Vers.  48 — 50.  Now  finally  also,  after  that  the  poor  host  had 
received  the  full  honour  (to  him  also  specially  necessary)  of  the 
conversation  held  with  himself,  we  have  the  long  reserved  word 
fer  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  who  had  already  over-heard 
much  of  a  consolatory  and  commendatory  character.  Jesus  had 
in  the  presence  of  all  her  despisers  extolled  and  boasted  of  the 
great  loye  of  this  deeply  contrite  woman,  because  this  was  whait 
she  was  able  to  bear  without  injury ;  and  He  now  goes  with  her 
into  the  very  foundation  of  the  matter,  and  that  too,  with  equal 
publicity,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  party.  He  ixamret  h^ 
formally  and  solemnly  other  forgiveness  ;^  and  adds  in  conclusioil 
a  decisive  statement  in  regard  to  its  foundation  and  consequence. 
It  is  no  longer,  ^^  thy  many  sins,"  but  cov  at  a/jMfmdt :  the  an 
reduces  at  the  last  both  to  a  complete  level,  and  the  emphatically 
preceding  cov  excludes  by  a  gentle  contrast  Simon,  but  at  the 
sametime  allures  him  with  the  promise,  ^^  I  have  the  same  foil 
comfort  of  forgiveness  f<nr  all  thy  sins  to  address  also  to  thee.** 
Thus  again  He  speaks  boldly,  more  so  than  a  prophet,  as  He 
does  at  Matth.  ix.  2,  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  the  objection,  ver.  49.  (Which,  however,  on  this 
occasion  does  not  assume  such  a  severe  form  as  it  did  then^ 
viz.,  of  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  God.)  In  order,  how* 
eyer,  that  all  who  hear  the  word  may  know  the  right  road  and  the 
right  end.  He  gives,  in  conclusion,  the  usual,  simple,  blessingnpoa 
faith,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  peace.  This  conclodtng 
word  here  has  an  expressive,  all  embracing,  import,  {n  the 
first  place, /at^  the  intermediate  idea  between  fbrgxvenesB  imd 

^  We  cannot  understand  (the  '*  many  sins"  previoasly  mentioned,  in 
particular  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  so)  that  this  oonld  have 
been  said  to  Mary  of  Bethany,  *'  in  a  referenoe  entirely  miknown  to 
ut)/'  as  Schleiermacher  sttpposes. 
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love)  is  still  wanthig ;  and  therefore  an  answer  is  at  the  same  time 
given  to.the  qnestbn,  ^^  How  is  it  that  the  one  has  beeki  ibi^ven 
and  the  other  has  not  ?"  At  the  same  time  die  misconception  is 
removed,  as  if  love  conld  be  the  ground  on  which  forgiveness  is 
reeeived.^  Faiih  in  this  case  is  pointed  ont  as  the  ground  far 
the  sdce  of  which  tiie  Lord  josMfies,  as  iie  does  here  diis 
woman ;  ht^ey  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  expression  and  proof  of 
the  grace  that  has  been  given  for  the  other,  as  the  Lord  has  pre- 
viously shewn.  Farther  the  Lord  says,  in  the  mildest  condescend 
sion  of  the  aimple  giver  t  Thine  hand  has  given  it  to  thee,  be- 
cause it  has  received  it  from  me.  Still  farther,  tiiere  lies  here  an 
allasion,  which  completely  supplies  the  want  of  any  previoas 
notice  on  this  subject,  to  Ae  foith  of  tfie  woman  ^at  was  a 
simiei^  before  she  saw  Jesus  and  heard  the  word  of  comfort  from 
Us  lips,  the  finth  by  which  she  heard  his  call  from  afor  and  now 
comes  seeking  after  Uim.  She  had  already  found  favour  with 
God  in  her  repentance ;  her  sins  had  been  forgiven,  and  diere^ 
fore  she  loved  much%  And  we  here  learn  that  the  sensible,  seel*- 
ing,  (U8UfWfiee  of  forgiveness,  is  a  diflferent  thing  from  the  first 
forgiveness  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  penitent  &ith ;  although, 
again,  every  penitent  wishes  and  seeks  a  special  absolution,  and 
shall  assuredly  receive  it  in  the  Word,  as  this  woman  received  it 
directly  from  the  lips  of  Christ*  Still  more,  by  thus  giving  pro- 
minence to  faith,  the  Saviour  directs  the  comforted  woman  to 
the  future  of  the  new  life :  Go  on  believing,  and  thus  as  all  thy 
past  sin  has  been  forgiven  (the  language  hitherto  used  had  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  this)  so  all  thine  indwelling  corruption  shall 
be  taken  away.  Thou  art  detiveredy  thou  hast  been  helped :  the 
Lord  silys  this  to  her  exactly  as  He  had  said  it  to  the  sick  whom 
He  healed,  as,  for  example,  chap.  viii.  48.  Thou  art  healedy  and 
thou  shalt  bo  healed,  if  thou  contanuest  to  have  faith,  and  if  thou 
makest  progress  in  faith.  In  the  eye  of  the  Law^  the  sinner  was 
at  first  a  debtor ;  now,  before  she  receives  ftdl  grace,  she  is 
merely  an  invalid.  Therefore  depart  in  the  use  of  thy  new 
heakhand  strength,  continue  not,  inthe  enjoyment  of  sweet  con- 

^  Compan  Banderj  Ptipaejf^  p.  48,  where,  after  affirming  the  correct 
view,  in  entire  haimsny  with  the  interpretation  given  above,  he  quotes 
the  words  of  Melanethon :  Christ  interprets  himself,  when  he  adds, 
Thy  fUih  hath  saved  thee. 
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aolfttion)  thus  to  remain  befive  me,  thus  to  hang  upon  me.  Tliere 
was  still  this  much  wrong,  ^  for  she  would  have  forgotten  to  go 
home."  Therefore,  with  the  very  next  word,  she  who  had  just 
been  comforted  is  directed  to  leave  that  presence  which  she  had 
felt  to  be  so  pleasant,  and  to  betake  herself  to  her  ordinary  life, 
that  she  might  by  a  new  walk  firom  henceforth  continue  to  own 
and  to  love.  Thus  she  departs  not  only  in  peace,  but  truly  i$^ 
eipriwffVy  to  the  peace^  as  to  the  happy  termination  of  the  Mray,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  peace, — a  termination,  always  near,  yet 
for  the  first  time  fully  reached  only  at  the  end. — ^FinaUy,  the 
Lord  here  allures  Simon  and  all  who  were  present  (in  opposition 
to  doubting  questions  and  angiy  feelings,  vers.  49  and  13),  to 
peace,  to  believe  in  Him.  He  has  approached  the  believing 
sinner,  and  enriched  her  in  the  four  general  steps  prefigncative 
of  how  He  will  deal  with  others:  He  first  silently  received 
her  approach ;  then  He  turned  upon  her  the  light  of  his  conn* 
tenanoe;  next  He  addressed  specially  to  her  the  word  of  assur- 
ance ;  and  last  of  all  He  sent  her  again  into  the  world  in  the 
peace  of  feith. 


DISOWNING  OF  THE  ZEAL  OF  BLIA8.     WHAT  8P1BIT  SHOULD 

YE  BE  OF,  GHILDBBN  ? 

(Luke  ix.  55,  56.) 

The  Lord  enters  upon  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  firmly 
resolved  to  meet  the  sufferings  that  await  Him  there,  through 
which  he  has  to  pass  on  His  road  to  glory,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  time  is  now  very  near  when  He  must  die 
at  Jerusalem  and  thus  return  unto  the  Father.^    He  takes 

^  Altbongh  this  journey  is  a  protracted  one  (see  Luke  xiii.  22,  23, 
xvii.  11,  xviii.  31,  85,  xix.  11,  28),  and  the  Evangelist  interweaves 
into  the  account  of  it,  much  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  because  in  a 
certain  sense  the  whole  previous  life  of  our  Lord  had  been  a  journey  to 
meet  death,  the  above  is  the  correct  sense  of  chap.  ix.  51 ;  compare 
xiii.  33.  The  expression  dydXi/^^iF  (on  which  Wieseler  in  particalar 
has  expended  much  subtilty )  can,  in  New  Testament  usage  (Mark  xvi . 
19 ;  Acts  i.  2,  ii.  22  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  &c. :  it  is  used  of  Elias,  2  Kings 
ii.  10 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  59 ;  and  the  Apocryphal  MXtj^it  MMcrcMr),  only 
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the  road  through  Samaria  (chap.  xvii.  11)^  a  route  generally 
avoided  bj  travellers  to  the  feasts,  and  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness sends  hither  before  him  open-hearted  messengers  to  bespeak 
for  him  a  lodging,  or  to  ask  as  a  favour  entertainment  from 
some  well-disposed  people,^  avoiding,  as  He  was  wont  to  do, 
places  of  public  resort.  But  the  Samaritans  (mentioned  here  by 
St  Luke  for  the  first  time)  are  not  on  this  occasion  so  well  dis- 
posed as  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar  had  been :  they  refused  to 
take  him  in.  They  felt  annoyed  that  He  should  tumin  to  them 
on  his  very  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural  that  at  the 
seasons  of  the  feasts,  and  in  connection  with  the  journeys  to  the 
feasts,  the'  rivalry  between  Jerusalem  and  Grerizzim  sh6uld 
assume  its  bitterest  form.  When  James  and  John,  who  per- 
haps were  the  messengers  themselves  or  formed  part  of  their 
number,  saw  or  found  out  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  hated 
and  despised  Samaritans  to  give  a  night's  rating  place  to  the 
Lord  whom  they  had  so  recently  seen  glorified  before  their  eyes, 
they  gave  way  to  anger  and  zeal ;  their  intentions  were  good, 
and  their  faith  was  strong,  yet  their  conduct  was  in  violation  of 
love,  and  they  were  actuated  by  the  returning,  abiding  pride  of 
the  "  We*'t  which  had  recently  been  disowned,  vers.  49,  50. 
They  feel  themselves  insulted  along  with  their  Master ;  having 
come  down  firom  the  Mount,  they  have  Elias  still  in  their  mind, 
who  punished,  and  that  too  in  Samaria,  the  contempt  shewn  to 
God  in  his  person,  by  fire  firom  heaven ;  they  suppose  that,  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  they  are  on  a  footing  with  Elias,  that  they 
may  imitate  him  in  the  strength  of  his  zeal — a  matter  in  which 
we  are  all  most  readily  inclined  to  imitate  the  saints.  All  this  is 
a  very  natural  connection  of  thought.  Further,  inasmuch  as  they 

mean  his  being  taken  up  from  earth  to  the  Father,  but  assuredly  the 
passage  through  suffering  is  included  (hence  di  i^ftffNu),  and  the  whole 
refers  back  to  ver.  31.  The  remanc  of  v.  Gerladi  is  quite  cor- 
rect ;  *'  in  this  expression,  death,  rednrrection,  and  ascension,  are 
included,  all  in  one/'  Christ  goes  forward  to  this  ligodof,  not  so  much 
externally,  by  the  shortest  road,  as  internally,  firmly  resolved  to  meet 
It:  wp4<r<owov  coT^pijf  not  merely  as  in  2  Kings  xii.  17  ;  Jer.  zxi.  10 ; 
Ezek.  iv.  3,  xxviii.  21,  but  in  Uie  sense  of  Is.  L  6,  7. 

^  This  is  all  that  lies  in  the  text.  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  to 
connect  with  these  messengers  the  sending  out  of  the  Serenty,  as  Nean- 
der  does. 
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feel  that  it  would  not  be  seemly  br  them  to  say,  ^  Gall  thon  down 
fire  fix»ii  hearen,"  they  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  do^  bat 
imagine  that  it  would  better  become  themselves  to  do  it.  Mean- 
while they  natnrally  ask  first :  Lord,  wilt  thon  that  we  say  sot 
Singular  miztnie  of  darin^r  ftilfhy  which  does  not  doubt  that  tlie 
event  will  happen  at  their  bidding,  of  simple  paesumption  which 
4scareely  doubts  for  one  moment  that  He  will  eay  ^  Yes"  to  their 
questioii,  of  a  certain  loving  seal  for  his  iasnlted  ^etaon^  which 
alone  actuated  them  as  they  thouf^t,  and,  along  with  all|  in  Hhb 
concealed  ground  of  a  self-deceiving  heart,  of  an  impnve  pride, 
according  to  which  it  was  in  reality  more  their  own  rejection 
than  the  rejection  of  the  Lord  that  affeotod  them.  ^  They  wffl 
not  receive  thee,  what  wickedness f  they  might  have  said;  but 
their  heart  meant,  '^  They  have  rejected  us :  shall  we  then  mat 
be  angry,  and  punish  th^n  1  not  for  once  do  more  than  tiiou 
bast  formerly  -commanded  us  f  Thus  they  forget  entirely  the 
meeknessof  their  Master^  and  his  love  for  the  poor  souls  of  erring 
men. 

The  faithful,  the  wise  Master  has  immediately  at  hand  a  rej^y 
and  a  lesson  prepared  in  most  striking  words — a  reply  and  a 
lesson  available  in  all  similar  cases,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  6t  Luke  has  recorded  the  occurrence.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  even  the  first  ti^or^  of  the  reply  shonid  be  a  spurious  addi- 
tion. Many  old  CodiceBy  however,  (and  even  Fathers),  really 
leave  out  everything  after  W  cZirei^,  (who  knows  for  what  reason) ; 
for  there  belongs  to  the  passage  necessarily  n  reply  ofJeeuB  not 
only  at  that  time  in  his  own  lips,  but  quite  as  much  in  the 
Evangelical  record  of  the  affidr.  This  mere  brief  abrupt  ^er^- 
/M^ow  (He  thresLtaned  them  as  he  did  the  unclean  spirit,  ver.  48) 
St  Luke  could  not  possibly  have  written ;  although  that  word 
says  a  great  deal,  and  certainly  contaiiis  this  that  He  was  more 
angry  at  their  unseasonable  application  of  Scripture  covering 
pride  and  selfishness,  than  he  was  at  the  poor  Samaritans.  It 
partakes,  according  to  his  kindly  manner  which  eonsiderB  eveiy 
thing  and  pays  regard  to  every  thing,  of  the  nature  of  a  decided 
and  zealous  rejection  of  their  oflfensive  zeal : — ^fiir  be  it  team  me 
and  from  you  to  seek  or  to  say  any  such  thing  I  The  lesson 
which  must  reply  to  this  example,  drawn  in  to  justify  them, 
must  take  a  wider  range :  as  EUas  did.    Elias  then,  and  yon 
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now : — ^what  a  diflbrence  1  Do  you  not  nnderstand  this  T  Wliat 
was  quite  right  in  him^  is  a  sin  in  yon.  Do  you  as  my  disciples 
still  bnow  BO  little  T  Do  you  not  know  from  my  whole  doctrinet 
miracles,  and  life,  that  1  am  of  another  spirit  altogether  than 
any  Old  Testament  fiery  prophet,  and  consequently  of  what 
kind  of  spirit  you  (disciples,  childrra,  inhabitants),  ought,  as  my 
servants  and  messengers,  to  be  possessed  of,  or  to  aim  at  possess- 
ing t  That  irvevfjM  does  not  here  signify  a  certain  state  of  mind 
and  feeling,  thus  and  thus  constituted  is  certain,  because  the 
word  nowhere  properly  means  this.  As  little  may  we  under- 
stand the  expression  as  meaning  (indeed,  the  one  sense  flows 
out  of  the  other) :  you  do  not  know  or  reflect,  you  are  for  the 
moment  wholly  unconscious,  whether  it  be  your  own  and  an  evil 
spirit  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  impells .  you  f  For  the  ^piufffia 
of  the  flesh  never  means  in  the  New  Testament  ^'a  spirit  of 
one's  own)**  though  we  now  make  use  of  this  inexact  expression.^ 
The  8iov  before  wvevfiaro^  refers  manifesdy  to  tiie  ^  spirit  of 
Elias,"  Luke  i.  17,  and  expresses  by  one  pregnant  and  instruc* 
tive  word  the  great  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ecsonomy,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Som.  viii.  15.  What 
Elias  did  was  certainly  not  done  in  sinfol  wrath  or  in  self-will; 
still  with  me  there  have  come  a  new  time  and  a  new  spirit.  The 
spirit  of  gervanU  was  then  altogether  the  right  one,  and  it  justi- 
fied a  burning  eeal  for  the  glory  of  the  mighty  Lard;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  children  of  God  introduces  in  gentleness  the  love  of 
the  Father  as  it  appeared  in  the  humble  patient  Son  of  Man.  A 
certain  theology  cannot,  and  will  not,  apprehend  this  dififerenoe 
of  the  economies  of  God ;  but  the  diff^tence  is  well  grounded  and 
rests  truly  on  most  real  unity.  For  example,  we  are  told  by  De 
Wette :  ^'  that  the  Old  Testament  stands  on  low  ground,  that  it 
contains  in  it  views,  aims,  and  ideas,  which  in  part  do  not  reach 
forward  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  part  run  counter 
to  them.''  He  is  unquestionably  right  in  what  he  says  about  ^  not 
reaching  ifbrward."  But  to  what  he  says  of  ^^  running  counter"  we 
have  to  reply,  it  is  either  not  the  Old  Covenant  as  such  which  con- 
tains within  it  such  ideas  (as,  for  example,  selMghteoosness  and  the 

^  The  idea  is  quite  a  wrong  one,  that  our  Lord  direots  attention 
awav  from  the  erroneously  used  ktier  of  the  Old  Testament  to  its  right 
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righteousness  of  works,  views  which  ought  not  really  to  te  imputed 
to  the  law  as  their  producing  cause),  or  we  make  false  points  of 
opposition,  where  we  have  merely  the  unityof  development  by  diffe- 
rent steps.  Finally,  however,  this  patient  government  of  the 
world  exists  only  in  the  middle  portion  of  this  world's  history ;  the 
same  severity  which  was  prefigured  in  the  judgments  poured 
out  on  Canaan,  Sodom,  and  the  world  before  the  flood,  must 
again  be  revealed  at  the  end  of  time  in  an  inconceivably  more 
terrible  form.  The  burning  and  punishing  severity  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  as  really  seated  in  His  being  as  are  the 
long-suffering  an^  patience  which  first  became  conspicuous  im 
Christ,  and  had  never  at  any  former  period  been  unrevealed. 
All  the  temporal  judgments  of  the  first  economy  are  types  of  the 
last  and  eternal  judgment,  to  which  the  second  economy  points 
in  language  of  more  terrible  import  than  had  hitherto  been  used, 
and  they  are  still  continued  even  in  their  typical  character;  the 
vengeance,  for  example,  inflicted  upon  the  Canaanites  is  repeated 
in  the  history  of  nations  till  the  end  of  time.  Unless  we  ex- 
pound the  New  Testament  in  an  effeminato  and  one  sided 
manner,  and  unless  we  discard  the  Apocalypse  altogether,  the 
top  stone  of  both  Testaments,  in  which,  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
striking,  when  it  announces  the  wrath  even  q£  the  Lamb^  the 
Old  Testament  judgments  in  all  their  severity  return  •  (see,  for 
example,  chap.  ii.  27 ;  vi.  9, 10 ;  xi.  17, 18 ;  xiv.  10 ;  xvi.  5,  6 ; 
xviiL  6 — 20 ;  xix.  1 — 4) ;  we  cannot  fisiil  to  discern  the  unify 
that  pervades  the  whole  Scriptures.  Exactly  so  is  it  with  the 
legal  zeal  of  the  Saints  of  God  under  the  old  covenant;  then 
Ood  demanded  and  practised  righteousness  in  the  punishment 
and  destruction  of  His  enemies.  Impurity  might,  indeed,  mingle 
with  it,  as  at  the  present  day,  carnal  effeminacy  and  idleness 
may  be  mixed  up  with  Christian  love  and  patience.  But  in  itself 
it  was  right  and  holy,  like  the  wrath  and  zeal  of  their  Gk>d,  who 
desired  at  that  time  to  reveal  these  his  essential  attributes. 
When  the  spirit  which  they  had,  called  upon  them  thus  to  act 
and  judge,  it  would  only  be  a  misapprehension  of  this  spirit  to 
find  in  it  anything  false  or  human.  Therefore  the  Lord  in  the 
passage  before  us  by  no  means  blames  the  deed  of  Elias  in  blam- 
ing the  intended  deed  of  his  disciples.  His  saying,  asserting  the 
difference  as  well  as  the  unity,  is :  Ye  know  not  of  tchat  spirit 
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ye  now  are.  Diversified  is  the  spirit ;  jet  it  is  the  one  spirit 
received  from  Grod.  Wrath  is  as  truly  in  Ood  as  love  is ;  al- 
though in  the  grace  of  recondliation,  love  prevails  over  wrath, 
and  daring  the  existing  period  of  the  Gh>spel  stays  its  progress* 
The  spirit  of  the  fear  of  God  is  the  very  beginning  of  the  spirit 
of  adoption ;  the  severe  zeal  of  the  law  is,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  Grod,  and  the  stage  of  divine  revelation,  quite  as 
pure  and  holy  as  is  pitying  and  interceding  love.  Elias  was  on 
the  Mount  with  Christ,  and  John  the  Baptist  threatened  men 
with  unquenchable  fire,  ere  Christ  brought  down  firom  heaven 
upon  the  sinful  people  in  room  of  this  fire  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  words  following  firom  6  7^/>,  which  are  still  more  fi'e- 
quently  wanting,  may  possibly  be  an  explanatory  gloss  added  to 
the  ^^  few  yet  significant  words  "  of  the  Saviour.  Still  the  gloss 
is  assuredly  one  which  flows  very  naturally  from  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  is  as  perfectly  in  its  place  as  if  the  Lord  had  really 
spoken  it  on  this  occasion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  decide  quite 
as  confidently  as  Olshausen  does :  ^'  it  is  at  all  events  a  spurious 
addition ;"  for  the,  at  all  events  very  old  addition  (Clem,  Alex. 
knew  it),  strikes  into  our  deepest  soul,  like  a  word  of  the  Lord, 
like  a  beautifully  clear  corresponding  expression  to  the  utterances 
which  are  recorded  at  Jolm  iii.  17,  xii.  47.  Even  Schleier- 
macher  would  not  agree  with  Griesbach  in  rejecting  this  beauti- 
ful saying ;  and  we  venture  to  receive  it  as  genuine.  It  corres- 
ponds entirely  to  the  preceding  clause,  or  rather  it  completely 
supplements  it ;  it  brings  in  what  was  really  wanting,  a  decided 
allusion  made  for  the  first  time  to  the  person  of  the  compassionate 
Son  of  Man,  from  whom  goes  forth  the  new  spirit  which  does 
not  act  as  Elias  did ;  it  gives  the  striking  expression  fi)r  the 
delivering,  preservings  and  redeeming  hve  which  was  wanting 
to  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  in  the  present  zeal  of  their  faitlu 
Know  ye  not  for  what  /  have  come  f  They  had  heen  driv- 
ing too  rapidly  onward  :  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  and 
consume  them  I  How  expressive  of  tender  qrmpathy  are  the 
words  which  correspond  to  this :  ^*  the  souls  of  menJ^  Do  you 
not  know  what  these  words  meant  What  is  each  soul  worth 
before  GK)d!  You  know:  I  am  not  Elias,  I  have  come  to 
deliver,  to  preseroe^  not  to  destroy,  the  souls  of  men.    An  old 
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rea4ing  (tlie  Vulgate  also)  gives  merely  ifrvx^^*  We  prefer  the 
full  expression  '^vxd^  avOpdnrmv ;  it  fits  on  well  to  iio^  roH 
(ivOpmrwj  it  says  more  than  either  the  mere  avOpAn-Qv^  or  the 
mere  V^uxov,  and  it  alludes  to  bodily  life  in  connection  with  the 
proper  salvation  of  the  soul :  the  Son  of  Man  desires  to  let  men 
live  thai  He  may  give  them  life.  Thus  was  Samaria  spared  for 
the  future  salvation  (of  which  the  Lord  here  gives  an  iqdirect 
prophecy ),  and  this  same  John  must  in  his  own  time  pray  down 
upon  these  Samaritans,  in  apostolic  mighty  the  gracious  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 


YET  A  THXBD  WORD  TO  ▲  FOLLOWER :    ABOUT  ];X)OKING  BACK. 

(Luke  ix.  62.) 

We  re&r  our  readers  to  Vol.  i.  p.  352,  for  our  views  a^  to  the 
relation  of  time  between  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke*  Both 
Evangelists  relate  harmoniously  the  utterances  addressed  to  the 
man  who  volunteered  and  to  the  man  who  waa  called  to  follow  the 
Xfordi  Although  the  sine  £^  irpa^  erepop  of  ver.  59,  in  St  Luke, 
may  be  understood  of  the  addition  of  a  p^urallel  saying  brought 
from  an  earlier  period,  we  cannot  translate,  with  Ebrard,  ver. 
57:  and  it  happened  once  among  other  things,  whem^  on  one 
oecanon^  they  were  an  the  way.  This  ccnUd  only  be  admitted, 
if  ver.  52  and  ver.  56  had  not  preceded ;  for  tho«g^  an  Evange- 
list, espeeially  St  Luke,  may  be  supposed  to  collect  and  unite 
different  narratives,  still  he  unitee  truly  into  one  whole  for  the 
reading  churdb,  which,  under  the  name  of  THeophilus,  he  has 
before  his  mind ;  and  we  cannot  determine  to  draw  a  thick  line 
between  particular  porticms  as  if  they  were  dujoiaUd  fragments. 
Hence,  therefore,  iropevofAivwv  is  truly  connected  with  hropein 
drisav  eh  eripap  itApniv^  and  the  definite  article  iv  t^  i&^  denotes 
that  present  way;  the  Spirit  of  Lispijration  did  not  allow  St 
Luke  to  write  what  would  not  have  been  true.  The  mL  vpo^ 
irekOmv^  Matth.  viii.  18,  19,  is  equaUy  definite  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  there  occurs  (iMe  ie  not  the  ease  HigAn  with  the 
hepo^  hk  ehre  of  ver.  21) ;  and  there  is  no  otiber  w$y  .of  .explain- 
ing the  facts  except  by  assuming  that  according  to  the  definite 
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wottls  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Lake,  the  firtt  of  these  eixamples 
feallj  occnrred  a  second  time.  Many  suppose  that  it  suits  better 
a  later  period ;  we  would  rather  dissent  from  this,  as  the  outward 
poverty  ot  the  Son  of  Man  needed  to  be  pointed  out  rather  at 
the  beginning)  and  must  have  been  pretty  well  known  at  the  end 
of  his  course.  But  if  the  Lord,  in  consequence  of  having  received  a 
repetition  of  suoh  an  offer  (and  it  is  probable  such  ofiers  may  have 
been  repeated  more  than  twice),  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  his 
former  reply,  (and  that  he  should  do  so  i$  in  perfect  accordance 
with  hispractioe,frequentlyoccurring  in  the  Go^els,of  going  back 
upon  the  past),  the  reply  would  in  this  case  cease  to  be  unsuitable 
for  a  later  period.  The  second  follower,  and  also  the  first,  probably 
belong  to  this  period.  By  this  we  mean  not  that  they  came  fop* 
ward  in  such  close  succession  as  they  appear  in  the  record  (for  the 
sacred  writers  are  not  so  strictly  exact  in  their  histories  as  this), 
but  that  the  events  occurred  generally  about  the  same  time ;  for 
the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  appears  to  stand  in  connect 
tion  with  the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after.  ^ 

Enough,  St  Luke  and  also  St  Matthew  (who  is  still  more 
complete),  show  us  how  the  Searcher  of  hearts  employed  different 
methods  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  He  had  to  do.  The  one  man  desires  to  follow  Him,  but 
there  is  something  wanting  at  heart ;  he  is,  therefore,  discouraged 
from  his  purpose.  The  second  is  called  by  Him,  and  is  there- 
fore ready,  but  in  a  critical  moment  he  is  irresolute ;  he  is  there- 
fore drawn  and  urged  onward.  The  third  stands  undecided, 
occupying  a  middle  place  between  the  two :  he  is  neither  dis- 
couraged nor  held  fast,  but  dirteted  by  word  of  trial  to  decide 
for  himself;  the  Lord  therefore  addresses  him  not  directly,  but 
in  a  general  statement.  He  requests,  before  following  the  Lord, 
that  he  may  obtain  permission  airoTd^curBcu  roi^  ek  top  iueop 
avrovf  t.  e.y  not  ^^  to  bring  into  order  what  is  in  his  house**  (under-- 
standing  the  reference  to  b^  to  things),  or  anything  like  ^  to 
arrange  certain  relations,  some  private  matters,  and  still  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  houde  which  he  was  about  to  leave.'^  For,  in 
St  Luke,  airoTcuTa^adai  signifies  to  take  leave^  or,  what  is  con- 
nected with  it,  to  give  the  last  commission  ;  see  Acts  xviii.  18, 
21,  and  Luke  xiv.  13,  in  a  figurative  sense.    There  are  thus 
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persona  in  his  houfie,  thoagh  not  exactly  a  fiither  to  be  buried^ 
but  living  relatives,  inmates  of  the  family,  iriends,  from  wbook 
he  will  not  and  cannot  be  separated  without  taking  leave*  We 
doubt  whether  the  man  ^^  really  desired  to  give  a  festive  enter- 
tainment to  the  inmates  of  his  house  on  taking  leave,  and  to  ad 
like  those  senseless  people  who  would  rejoice  with  the  world 
before  taking  leave  of  it  and  becoming  pious,  or  like  the  chQdren 
of  folly  who  must  first  indulge  in  excesses  before  they  bend  the 
knee  to  the  cross  and  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  passion  of  the 
Lord/'  We  find  nothing  so  bad  in  the  amna^curOok  which  rather 
implies  a  firm  determination  to  forsake*  Still  Ihift  leave  takmg 
might  easily  give  rise  to  a  protracted  stay  at  home  which  might 
not  end  in  taking  leave  at  all.  The  Lord  seriously  wama 
him  to  consider  this^  neither  forbidding  him  nor  permitliag 
him  to  do  as  he  had  desired.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Loid 
makes  use  of  the  proverbial  saying  about  the  phugh,  because 
on  the  man*s  request  there  immediately  occurred  to  his  mind 
the  similar  request  of  Elisha,  1  Eangs  xiz*  19,  whom 
Elijah  found  and  called  when  at  the  plough.  It  may  be  so; 
although  the  circumstances  alluded  to  are  the  reverse  dT  those  in 
the  present  instance.  Elisha  was  called  away  from  the  plough^ 
thia  man  was  cidled  to  another  plough.  But  though  the  Lord 
took  occasion  from  this  history  to  use  this  proverb,  yet  he  must 
have  had  a  reason  which  led  him  to  compare  the  call  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  the  call  to  the  plough :  the  %ure  muat 
have  meaning  and  truth  in  itself.  We  certainly  are  not  wrong 
if  we  view  it  generally  in  connection  with  labouring  in  the  great 
harvest  (chap.  x.  2),  and  ftuther  suppose  that  the  L(»d  here 
speaks  of  ploughmen  instead  of  sowers  (the  department  of  whom 
belongs  certainly  to  the  great  husbandry  of  God  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other),  because  he  desires  to  direct  attention  to  the  eav* 
nestness  and  anxiety  which  should  characterise  the  careful  labour 
peculiar  to  the  first  period  when  the  foundations  are  to  be  laicL 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lord  to  say  to  this  man :  In  the  King- 
dom  of  God  there  are  certainly  not  mere  pleasure  and  reftesii- 
ment,  not  only  easy  and  quiet  work,  but  above  all  things,  and  at 
every  sowing  time,  a  vigorous  labouring  at  the  plough — con- 
fessedly a  work  of  the  severest  kind.  Labour  within  our* 
selves,  labour  on  others ;  ever  and  anon  the  labour  of  repen— 
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lance  and  self-denial,  some  thing  new  to  plongh,  that  there 
maj  be  no  sowing  among  thorns  ( Jer.  it.  3) ;  it  is  ever  neoes- 
sary  to  break  np  the  iallow  ground  of  the  world  ere  we  can 
plant  any  thing  that  is  good.  Fot  this  work,  there  is  needed  a 
strong  arm  and  foot,  imd  also,  immediately  and  especially,  nndi* 
Tided  attention,  and  there  mnst  be  no  such  thing  as  looking 
back;  for  whoever  looks  back  finom  the  plough  will  make  no 
straif^t  furrows.  The  /SXiirecy  ek  rh  inrlamy  here  alluded  to,  is 
QOt  altogether  such  a  looking  backwards  as  that  of  Lof  s  wife, 
who  looked  back  in  absolute  unbelief,  and  still  less  is  it  the  turning 
round  and  the  going  back  of  2  Pet.  ii.  22 ;  both  of  these,  how^ 
every  may,  shall,  and  must  proceed  fiM>m  it,  unless  we  cease  from 
the  habit  of  looking  backwards,  from  that  attachment  to  what  is 
behind  us,  which  throws  all  our  work  into  contusion,  and  arrests 
all  oilr  progress.  Besides — ^and  this  is  the  immediate  sense  of 
these  fiuvstretching  words — ^whoever  at  the  very  beginning  puts 
forth  his  hand,  and  does  not  look  straight  forward  to  the  plough 
which  he  has  laid  hold  of  (but  looks  round  upon  his  village  and 
his  flock),  is  not  fit  for  the  work.  Thus  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  warning,  given  at  a  later  period,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
^k,  Mid  afker  the  faU  vigour  of  the  first  zeal  was  over  s  with. 
<baw  not  thy  hand ;  look  back  only  scmietimes,  and  thou  shalt 
soon  rsitStid  wretched,  crooked  work,  thou  wilt  also  stand  still 
ahogedier,  yea,  thou  wilt  stand  at  the  plough  as  if  thou  wert 
working,  but  thou  art  not  working  at  all — not  cutting  into 
thine  own  heart  or  into  the  heart  of  any  other  man ;  in  the  end 
it  will  come  to  this,  'that  thou  wilt  throw  away  thy  plough  and 
return  to  thine  own  dear  house^  and  sit  down  at  thy  former 
taUe.  All  this  is  designed  not  only  fi^r  those  special  labourers 
in  the  harvest,  whose  office  it  is  to  maike  known  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  but  the  concluenon  elfOerm  eh  rijv  ficunXeiea^  rod  0eav 
is  intended  generally  to  declare  that  with  such  looking  back 
from  the  labour  assigped  to  each,  whatever  that  may  be,  no 
man  can  come  himself  into  the  Ejngdom  of  God,  or  can  remain 
there. 
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THE  SENDING  OUT  OF  THE  SEVfiNTT. 

(Luke  x.  2—16.) 

That  the  instmctioos  given  to  the  Seventy  were  probably  the 
same  as  those  which  the  Twelve -received  (at  least  in  regard  to 
their  first  joamey))  and  were  also  conveyed  in  the  same,  or  in 
similar  words,  St  Luke  himself  intimates,  inasmuch  as  for  this 
very  purpose  he  brings  into  notice,  on  the  former  of  these  occar 
sions,  only  snch  instmctions  as  were  common  to  it  with  the  second 
(chap.  ix.  2 — 5).      If,  however,  we  compare  Lnke  x.  with  the 
iar-stretching  prophetic  instmctions  given  to  the  Apostles  in 
Matthew  x.,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  language  used  there 
refers  to  a  permanent  office  for  a  future  mission  (the  present 
being  only  a  small  typical  one),  yea,  to  a  certain  continuation  of 
the  office  through  successors  for  all  time,  but  that  here  every- 
thing is  limited  to  the  present  temporary  mission  of  these  Seventy. 
Hence  there  is  repeated  merely  the  first  section  of  Hatth.  x.  1— 
15,  the  exposition  of  which,  as  already  |^ven  by  us,  we  do  not 
intend  here  to  repeat.     Still,  a  single  observation  may  be  made. 
Between  the  two  missions  which  St  Luke  has  related  in  imme- 
diate succession,  there  lies  probably  a  year,  and  that  year  the' 
final  one,  in  which  the  opposition  had  been  gathering  strength. 
Consequendy  in  these  second  instructions  we  find,  very  natnrally 
for  the  immediate  present,  that  our  Lord  has  special  regard  to 
the  r^ection  of  his  message.  This  is  seen,  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
transference  of  the  ^^  lambs  among  the  wolves,''  applicable  also  to 
the  first  journey  (see  at  Matthew  x.  Ifi)^  next  in  the  greater  haste 
(see  4),  in  the  stronger  representations  of  the  threatened  judg- 
ments (vers.   11 — 15),   and,  finally  (ver.  16  which  again  is 
parallel  with  the  conclusion  in  Matthew  x.  40 — 42),  in  the  con- 
tempt spoken  of  at  the  close.     That  the  prohibition,  ^'  not  to 
go,"  into  the  streets  of  the  Gentiles,  or  die  cities  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, is  now  wantingy  admits  of  easy  explanation  firom  the 
altered  circumstances ;  we  naturally  look  back  upon  chap.  ix. 
52,  according  to  which  the  Lord  himself  wished  to  turn  in  to  the 
Samaritans.     StiU  further,  it  is  obvious  from  chap.  x.  1  that  the 
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Seventy  could  not  go  to  the  heathen :  as  this  mission  was  a 
preliminary,  temporary  one,  there  was  no  need  for  such  an  ex« 
pressly  given  commandment.  Compare  what  we  have  said  on 
.this  subject  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

In  other  respects  the  progression  and  substance  are  veiy  much 
the  same  as  what  we  set  forth  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  3  as' characterizing 
the  first  section  expounded  there.  In  the  foreground  we  have^ 
also  on  this  occasion  (ver.  2)j  the  necessity  which  exists  in  the 
great  harvest  (as  in  Matth.  is.  37,  38)  as  tiiQ  reason  for  the  mis- 
sion (ven  3), — A  mission  which,  though  it  might  have  already 
taken  place,  yet  could  not  now  be  omitted ;  the  ^  whence/'  and 
the  ^*  whether''  of  which  are  self-evident,  (Matth.  vers.  5— ^)« 
Then  the  same  negative  preparation  for  the  joiumey  (ver.  4)z 
they  were  to  have  na  other  way  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  danger  to  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  and  fidelity, 
they  were  to  be  exposed,  except  by  taking  nothing  with  them,  and 
making  urgent  haste.  The  intimation  as  to  how  they  iters  to  acty 
is  as  follows  :<>— At  the  begirmvngj  when  the  determination  of  con* 
sequences  is  a  matter  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  general 
poUteneSs  and  kindness  of  manner  vers.  5, 6 ;  in  their  j!>ro^M,  an 
nnobtrumve  discharge  of  duty  (vers.  7 — 9),  while  at  the  same  time 
they  should  receive  the  merited  and  promised  hire  without  choice 
and  change,  and  also  without  care ;  finally,  for  the  termination  o£ 
their  labours  (on  this  occasion  generally  unfavourable)  the  gene* 
ral  testimony  of  freedom  firom  guilt  and  participation,  after  they 
should  have  fiilfilled  their  duly  (vers.  10,  11^,  add  also  here 
(as  at  Matfeh.  ver.  15)  a  glance  at  the  judgment  upon  unbelief^ 
repeated  (vers.  12 — 15)  in  a  stronger  form  from  Matth.  xi.  21 — 
24.  To  this  there  is  appended  very  snitably  the  general  ratifi- 
cation of  all,  even  when  they  are  despised,  whom  the  Lord  sends 
forth  (ver.  16). 

In  ver.  1  the  fierh  raHra  (which  according  to  Schleiermacher 
should  only  mean  '^  besides,"  '^  moreover")  points  back  to  what 
immediately  precedes,  and  the  erepoi/^  to  the  twelve,  chap.  ix. 
The  mission  of  the  Seventy  falls  quite  suitably  into  a  late 
period,  the  period,  viz.,  pointed  out  in  chap.  ix.  51  as  that  when 
He  resolved  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time ;  it  is  a 
gracious  efibrt  made  for  the  last  time  in  opposition  to  the  hostility 
of  his  enemies,  a  most  perfect  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  last 
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journey  of  oar  Lord  hnnself,  a  coDclucliiig  teatimony  ibiat  tto 
preaching  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  aasiuedlr 
not  a  matter  confined  to  a  comer.  Even  the  expression  ave* 
Sei^  selected  by  St  Lnke  (compare  Acts  i.  24)  points  to  tfaisy 
wfaidi  along  with  the  idea  of  choioe  contains  also  that  of  a  public 
manifestation,  in  the  present  histance  before  the  whole  woridL 
The  number  seventy  standing  alongnde  of  the  number  twdva 
(compare  Ex.  xv.  27)  corresponds  to  the  Seventy  Elders  (Ex. 
xxiv.  ly  4 ;  Num.  xi.  16),  and  indicates  as  it  were  ftom  afar  an 
Anti-Sanhedrim  of  the  new  kingdom ;  in  connection  with  the  last 
referenoey-tiie  round  number  70  may  have  been  used  instead  of 
72.  The  idea  which  has  been  frequently  ^itertained  that  the 
70  refers  to  the  70  nations  of  the  world,  (Gbn.  x.  5 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  8 ;  Gen.  xlvi.  27)^  according  to  the  Rabbinical  reckoning, 
and  the  12  to  the  12  tribes  of  the  circumcision,  is  false ;  for  the 
apostles  were  rath^  destined  for  all  nations,  and  the  Seventy 
were  certainly  not  sent  to  the  Grentiles.  Lange  has  receatiy 
affirmed,  in  fiivour  of  this  idea,  that  St  Luke  ^  lays  these 
Seventy  disciples  for  the  nations  in  the  scales  over  against  the 
twelve  Aposdes  of  Israel :''  we  find,  however,  no  trace  in 
Scripture  or  in  history,  of  the  Seventy  being  intttided  for  tlie 
Gentiles,  and  the  twelve  for  Israel ;  and  we  cannot  bring  the 
former  into  accordance  with  Luke  x.  1,  nor  the  latter  into 
accordance  with  Bev.  xxi.  14,^  and  certainly  not  with  Matth. 
xxviii.  29. 

Vers.  3,  4.  We  have  already  remari^ed  that  the  danger  in- 
cident to  the  second  period,  accompanied  also  the  £r8t  mission. 
The  substitution  of  the  Spve^  for  irpofiara  (compare  Isaiah  Ixv. 
25.  Sept),  appears  not  to  have  been  accidental,  inasmudi  as 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament  in  wliidh 
the  word  occurs.  It  is  intended  to  denote  on  this  occasion  the 
simplicity  of  the  disciples  along  witii  their  defencelessness  (Matth. 

^  Even  in  Matth.  xix.  28  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  only  the  people  of 
God  in  general,  as  seea  in  the  type  of  the  twelves  tribes,  that  is  meant 
as  we  there  explained.  St  Paul  belongs  to  this  number  of  twelve :  the 
reasons  of  this  opinion  we  gave,  without  however  much  decision,  in  oar 
<*  Sayings  of  the  Apostles,"  i.  p.  18 — 20.  According  to  Mnnt^  tiiere 
sre  only  twelve  apostles,  inclusive  of  Paul ;  he  does  not  include  Mat- 
thias. Paul  belongs  to  the  twelve ;  there  is  therefore  no  opposition 
between  the  12  and  the  70  for  the  heathen. 
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M  dave$),  the  aimpticity  of  the  Faith  in  the  eaU  (ly  youf  shepfterdy 
$$hd  ycu)y  and  the  abiding  faithfulness  to  the  only  work  assigned 
to  them,  that,  viz.,  of  proolaiming  and  bringing  peace*  This 
proclamation  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  messengers  and  children 
of  Grod  is  something  better  than  all  human  coorMy,  On  this 
occasion  the  greeting  on  the  streets  is  prohibited  on  aoooant  of  the 
great  haste ;  for  these  proverbial  expressionSi  comp,  2  Kings  iv* 
29.  If,  however,  we  ask  here  what  is  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
these  words  in  a  wider  application^  the  reply  is,  that  j^tirs^^  and 
aeripy  and  shaesy  denote  all  unnecessary  helps  which  disturb  the 
simplicity  of  £uth  in  the  Sender,  and  that  the  greetings  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  drcumstancesi  denote  all  utmecessaxy  ezplansr 
tbns  in  word  or  deed,  which  prevent  dispatch  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  It  may  farther  be  supposed,  that  allusion  is  made  to 
all  false  courting  of  the  favour  of  men  or  spending  of  one's  strength 
in  mere  words ;  only  this  is  not  exclusively  referred  to.  The 
expsemiXL  tcarik  rtpf  ihw,  whether  we  translate  it  <^  in  the  streets*' 
or  ^^  in  the  way,**  forms  in  both  references  a  contrast  to  the 
honees  and  the  Aaorto  (children  of  peace  in  the  house),  which  the 
Gospel  sedcs.  Every  salutation  other  than  the  message  of  peaco 
is  an  unneoessaiy  impediment,  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  com<« 
mission  of  the  messengers  of  peace^  and  interrupting  their  onward 
progress* 

Vers.  5 — 11.  Every  thing  here  is  nearly,  yet  not  altogether, 
the  same  as  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Seventy  to  pay  less  attention  to  selection  and  enquiry,  than 

the  Twelve  on  a  former  occasion  were  instructed  to  do.  Meeting 
a  doubtful  position  with  overflowing  kindness,  they  pray  for 
peace  to  every  man, — ^without  enquiring,  ^^  shall  we  find  here  the 
children  of  peace?"  No  doubt,  this  important  difierence  was 
well  grounded  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Farther,  in  this 
instance  they  are  expressly  told  merely  to  heal  the  sick ;  it  is 
lefi  to  their  own  faith  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  consider 
the  demoniacs  as  comprehended  among  the  sick.  The  peace  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  they  shall  not  proclaim  onx  the  streets,  but 
they  ^udl  preach  it  in  the  houses,  and  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  and  they  shall  solemnly  denounce  judgments  upon  the 
city  in  which  not  one  house  shall  receive  them  : — for  this  pur- 
pose they  shall  come  out.  The  second  i^  vfia^  in  ver.  1 1  is  spurious* 
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Vers.  12 — 16.  What  the  Lord  had  said  on  a  finrmer  oocaflon^ 
(Matth.  21 — 24)  is  repeated  at  a  very  appropriate  place :  I  say 
to  yon^  it  shall  remain  there*  The  Lord  remembers,  ^ery 
naturaUy  on  many  a  later  occasion^  His  own  words,  which  He 
had  uttered  when  His  spirit  was  specially  moved ;  yea,  they  aie 
not  His  own  words  (as  He  himself  after  the  maimer  of  men  dia^ 
tingnishes),  but  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  uttered  by  His  lips, 
and  therefore  truly  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recalled  again 
and  again.  We  may  now  look  forward  and  observe  how,  after  the 
rebitn  of  the  Seventy,  He  recalled  the  tonwlation  from  Matth.  xi. 
25—27.  Thus  two  repetitions  from  the  words  spoken  on  the  mea- 
sage  of  John,  come  together  here  at  the  close :  first,  the  woe  then 
denounced  upon  unbelief,  and  afterwards  the  joy  at  that  time 
experienced  over  the  faith  of  the  children  of  Wisdom,  then  pr»> 
sent.  The  concluding  sentence,  ver.  16,  addressed  to  the  Seven^, 
is  designedly  framed  in  the  very  same  terms  as  that  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Twelve,  Matth*  x.  40 ;  for  it  belongs  to  all 
to  whom  the  Lord  has  in  any  way  said,  ^^  I  send  you,"  in  so  &r 
as  this  sending  extends.  And  though  they  may  be  as  weak  as 
the  Seventy  are  here,  no  man  may  d€$piu  their  message ;  for  the 
Lord  who  has  sent  them  will  let  it  be  known  that  he  judges  the 
despisers  of  His  servants. 


TH£  RETURN  OF  THE  SEVENTY :   FAUIE  AND  TRUE  JOY  OF  TAB 

DISCIPLES  OF  THE  LORD. 

(Luke  X.  18—24.) 

In  order  to  draw  a  contrast  full  of  meaning,  St  Luke,  omitting 
the  intervening  narrative  (compare  chap,  ix*  6 — 10),  immediately 
anticipates  the  return  of  the  generally  despised  messengers  of  the 
Kingdom,  who  are  nevertheless  foil  of  joy.  How  well  do  the 
purely  historical  Gospel  narratives  everywhere  reveal  the  weak- 
ness of  all  the  companions  of  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  I  the  human 
nature,  not  yet  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  even  of  believers,  whom  He 
kindly  acknowledges  as  his  own,  and  sets  fi>rth  before  Israel  as  hu 
messengers  representing  Himself  I  The  preaching  of  the  Seventy 
has  certainly  to  a  great  extent  been  despised ;  whether  or  not.  they 
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had  ventdied  to  shake  off  the  dost  of  their  feet  as  they  had  been 
commanded^  they  had  been  in  cities  in  which  they  might  have 
done  this,  in  many  a  Chorazin  and  Beths&ida  which  must  have 
letninded  them  of  the  terrible  woe  of  the  Lord.  Still  they  ler 
tamed  with  jay-^Bnd  for  what  t  Not :  people  have  everywhere 
listened  with  pleasure  to  our  preaching,  there  are  so  mtaiy 
children  of  peac^in  the  cities  of  Israel^  many  have  repented  and 
are  rejoicing  in  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom — oh  that  they 
could  have  given  such  a  report  as  this  I  But :  even  the  devils 
are  subject  to  lu  in  thy  name  I  We  have  been  proved,  we  have 
shewn  power,  and  we  got  honour  I  There,  behold,  the  .return 
of  indestmctiblB  toe  of  His  disciples,  which  He  had  taken  so 
much  pains,  alas  I  in  vain,  to  subdue.  The  apostles,  ohap.  ixw 
40,  could  not  cast  out  one  devil,  although  the  Lord  had  given 
them  power  over  all  devils,  chap.  ix.  1,  and  the  Seventy  had 
received  power  expressly  only  over  diseases,  chap.  x.  9.  So  much 
the  greater,  with  a  little  ^^childishness'*  (which  is  the  only'  thing 
that  Neander  finds  here),  is  the  almost  diildlike  joy  of  these  little 
men  over  the  fact  that  they  had  succeeded  even  in  casting  out 
devils*  Although  this  had  happened  only  to  some  of  them  here 
and  there,  yet  each  one,  as  he  tnakes  his  report,  takes  the  credit 
to  himself,  and  the  proud  expression  runs :  r^  BaifjovM  intarda^ 
aerat :  while  they  almost  forget  and  do  not  bring  sufficiently 
forward  the  name  of  the  Lord  covering  their  own  ^fiuf.  What 
a  striking  and  faithful  picture  of  a  state  t)f  mind  and  feelings 
alas  I  not  rare  even  at  the  present  day,  of  the  false  joy  of  the 
servants  over  manifestations  of  power  which  have  have  been 
made  through  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  which  they  have  turned 
to  their  own  glory. 

The  Lord,  as  was  to  be  expected,  directs  to  the  true  joy  those 
who  had  returned  to  him  with  this  fiedse  joy.  The  discourse 
given  by  St  Luke  is  connected  together,  as  far  as  the  24th  verse; 
and  the  second  part  of  it  consists  of  instructive  sayings  looking 
back  upon  the  past  and  repeated  from  what  had  been  said  on 
former  occasions.  In  the  first  part,  vers.  18 — »20  (to  the  middle 
of  the  verse)  the  Lord  discountenances  the  false  joy  over  the  sub- 
jection of  the  spirits,  the  concluding  sentences  corresponding  to 
the  saying  of  the  disciples  ;  and  then  points  out  the  better,  the 
only  sure  joy,  the  joy  over  their  own  blessedness  through  and 
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with  JesDB.  Jbi'the  first  part,  and  before  unj  tking  else  is  saki^ 
the  aofajection  of  the  deyila  is  declared  to  be  not  to  thenif  but 
to  the  name  of  the  Lardy  in  order  with  the  voice  of  warning 
to  diflcoontenace  the  &ke  jgjj  which  would  appropriate  this 
to  itself  and  which  might  l^  stealthy  pride  again  seise  the 
power  which  had  been  granted,  and  forfeit  the  Uessedness.  It  is 
because  Satan  has  himself  already  ialle%  and  has  met  inth  a 
still  deeper  oyevChrow  since  My  coming  into  the  worid,  that  he 
and  all  his  host  have  obeyed  My  name  in  yonr  lips.  But  it  is 
from  Ma  th^t  you  have  received  power  over  him. 
.  Yer.  18.  The  words  ofthe  Loxd  arefoll  of  mqesty,  and  at  the 
same  time  condescension.  They  start  from  the  expression,  used 
by  the  disciples  but  not  sufficiency  emphasized  by  themy  itf  r^ 
iumfuvri  aov*  Of  course,  how  were  it  poosible  otherwise,  why  do 
you  see  in  thia  so  much  causte  for  amazement  and  vefoicingt 
''  The  victory  of  good  over  evil  was  a  certainly  to  Christ  as  it 
were  by  intuition'* — ^thus  remarics  some  one  in  good  intention, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  only  partial  truth,  and  weakening 
ocmsiderably  the  real  force  of  the  passage.  Not  the  evil  element 
(to  irovtipov)  is  what  the  Lord  h«re  refers  to,  for  in  the  esoteric 
teaching  which  he  gives  his  disciples  he  again  of  himself  men^ 
tions  expressly  Satan  as  a  peraoti  (working  in  the  possessed  and 
vanquished  in  them) ;  and,  moreover,  not  only  **  as  it  were  by 
intuition''  does  he  know,  that  Satan  is  fellen  and  is  felling,  but 
his  expression  iOempouv  is  to  be  taken  in  its  fiill  deep  meaning. 
To  interpret  the  words  ^^feU  from  heaven"  to  designate  Satan's 
ooming  down  to  earth,  in  order  to  resist  and  to  destroy,  his 
augmenting  and  preparing  his  forces  against « the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  whole  biblical  tuus  loquendij  but 
evidently  incompatible  with  the  context,  according  to  which  the 
only  possible  meaning  is :  It  is  natural  and  necessaiy,  that  he 
must  fall  before  you  and  below  you,  irea-ovra  occurring  thus  ex* 
actly  as  a  parallel  to  inrordaaerau — ^Eic  rod  ovpavov  standing  in 
the  middle  refers  both  to  the  lightning  and  the  felling,  but  espe- 
cially  to  the  latter,  as  is  evident  from  its  being  .^caovra  and  not 
Treaouaav :  the  picture  of  lightning,  used  as  it  is  in  conneetiaQ 
with  iOeokpowy  points  the  sure  certainty  of  the  beholding  (comp. 
Matth.  xxiv.  27),  and  also  the  quick  decisive  suddenness  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  immediately  connected  by  m  with  o-arairw^  it 
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«iktaiii8  at  the  same  time  a  hidden  reference  to  the  brightness 
and  the  chairacter  of  an  angel  of  light,  possessed  by  the  fallen 
tme^  when  he  was  yet  in  heaven*  And  heran  we  find  also  the 
first  answer  to  the  question :  When  was  it  that  the  Lord  saw 
Satan  fall  firom  heaven  t  Of  conisefi^r  the  first  time  then^  when 
Satan  first  fiall  fipom  heaven,  before  the  creation  of  this  earth  and 
world,  when  the  eternal  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (as  im- 
portant, in  this  connection,  observe  ver*  22)  was  witness  of  this 
fjjreat,  awful  fiedL  It  is  purposely,  that  the  addition  is  not  made : 
From  heaven  to  earthy  for  what  we  now  call  earth,  became  what, 
it  is  through  this  apostacy  of  Lucifer*  This  is  the  primary 
Amdammitid  force  of  the  expression  iOeupovu ;  as  is  evident 
fiN>m  the  simple  warding  of  the  whole  sentence,  which  cannot 
he  interpreted  otherwise  so  aa  to  retain  its  full  literal  truth ; 
it  is  moreover  evident  from  the  unmistakeable  allusion  to 
Isaiah  ziv.  12  (where  the  King  of  Babylon  is  represented 
as  type  of  the  Hangh^  One,  who  fell  before  him,  compare 
ibid*  18— 15,  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  12 — 16,  a  still  more  distinct  pas- 
sage), forming  in  this  connection  a  parallel  to  the  words  con- 
cerning the  downfeU  of  Capernaum,  spoken  before  die  send- 
ing of  the  disciples — ^finaUy>  finom  the.waming,  which  is  doubt- 
less in  the  badc-ground :  He  fell  by  pride — ^be  ye  therefore 
humble.^  They,  who  think  that  the  Lord  is  here  speaking 
merefy  of  a  fidl  of  Satan  effiscted  since  the  commencement  of 
Christ's  prophetic  career,  or  even  by  the  sending  out  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  of  a  new  weakening  and  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
are  greatly  mistaken,  and  overlook  altogether  the  decisive  words 
itc  ToS  ovpavov?    We  do  not,  however,  limit  the  words  of  the 

^  This  thought  so  obviously  suggests  itself,  that  Erasmus  unhesi- 
tatingly inserts  it  into  his  paraphrase:  propoiuit  ipsis  ezemplum 
Lucifen,  qui  ob  superbiam  a  tanta  felicitate  subito  dejectum  esset— 
insigniB  ernt  iUius  dignitas  in  ooelis,  et  tamen  ob  animi  tumorem  sobito 
dejectus  est  a  summis  ad  ima. 

^  It  is  altogether  against  the  simple  natural  meaning  of  the  words 
to  refer  them  only  to  a  *'  significant  vision^"  in  which  *'  the^no/  violent 
down&ll  of  Satan  was  represented  "  (von  Oerlach).  Even  Neander, 
though  he  rejeots,  and  quite  corrsotly,  every  kind  of  **  Beholding  in  Uie 
form  of  a  vision"  as  applied  to  Christ,  yet  finds  here  only  a  Beholding 
in  the  Spirit,  a  seeing  by  a  glance  which  anticipates  the  development 
of  the  Future^  and  does  not  recognise  that  Satan  appears  here  as  one 
fiilien  long  ago  and  therefore  also  judged.    We  rejoice  to  meet  with 
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Lord  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  fall  in  the  strict' ^senae  of  tht 
wordy  bat  piesnpposiog  it,  the  Lord  condenses  into  this  great 
prophetic  word,  which  looks  both  to  the  Past  and  the  Ftitnre» 
the  progression  and  'consummation  of  this  fall ;  for,  it  is  true, 
Satan's  fell  and  loss  of  power  is  a  process  of  long  duration, 
passing  through  many  gradations — and  his  judgment  recurs  con- 
tinually in  an  increasingly  perfect  way,  till  the  End  comes ;  as  is 
manifest  from  the  remarkable  passage,  Bey.  zii.  7 — 12,  (which 
we  cannot  interpret  here,  but  which  in  lik^  manner  speaks  of 
what  is  still  future  by  the  type  of  what  belongs  to  the  past). 
That  the  old  wicked  enemy  Bufiered  a  new  defeat  by  the  few 
feeble  exorcisms  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  and  that  the  Lord  was 
beholding  this  victory,  is  the  least  important  element,  and  scarcely 
referred  to  in  the  passage  even  implicitly ;  it  is  more  suitable, 
not  leaving  these  individual  facts  out  of  our  consideration,  to 
view  the  words  in  cjonnection  with  the  then  near  casting  out  of 
the  Prince  of  the  World  by  the  death  of  Christ  (John  xii.  31), 
which  had  commenced  even  then,  since  the  devils  left  them  that 
were  possessed  before  Christ's  person  and  name.  To  sum  up ; 
in  this  short  comprehensive  word  the  Son  says :  The  whole  long 
course  of  the  enemy's  fell,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  before  me 
as  one  downfall,  decided  and  certain,  even  at  this  present. 

Ver.  19*  The  second  thought  follows  very  naturally.  And  even 
as  I  am  with  clear  and  full  consciousness  the  Lord  and  conqueror 
of  Satan,  so  likewise  have  all,  who  are  mine,  power  ov^  him, 
though  this  power  proceeds  altogether  firom  me  as  my  gift.   I  did 

the  correct  view  in  Hofmann's  Scbriftbeweis  i.  ^91,  who  adds  an  earnest 
protest  against  the  supposed  Fore-seeiog  of  a  future  fall,  in  favourof  which 
protest  he  urges  emphatically  the  Imperfect  used  in  the  textfnot  iS^m- 
pijcrd  or  $€a>p&  but  €6to>povp).  Yes,  the  Lord  speaks  here  as  a  **  Witness  of 
what  happened  to  Satan  in  the  primal  beginning" — speaks  in  the  '*  re- 
coUeetion  of  a  fact,  of  which  he  was  witness,  when  he  was  God  with 
God."  Thi$  fall  was  an  event  of  a  moment,  and  difierent  from  the 
slowly  progressing  defeat  of  the  power  retained  by  Satan.  '  Some  see 
in  our  passage  by  a  mystical  interpretation,  the  casting  out  of  Satan, 
up  to  that  time  tolerated  in  heaven,  but,  since  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  cast  out  thence-— (as  most  recently  Yoss  in  his  Satanolqgj 
[Lutherische  Zeitsch.  1851]  which  contains  much  that  is  deep  mixed 
with  what  is  fimtastic). — We  do  not  remark  anything  on  this  view, 
which  per  se  rests  on  good  foundation,  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  this  word 
of  Christ.  % 
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not  give  yon  this  power  expressly  when  I  gave  yon  year  oom"^ 
mission,  but  since  your  fidth,  which  as  such  I  do  not  despise,  but 
on  the  contrary  reward,  has  gained  this  additional  strength, 
behold  I  give  it  now  unto  you,  and  in  fiitnre  to  all  who  believe  in 
my  name.  The  Lord  widens  hereby  the  narrow  perception  of 
only  one  kind  of  power  of  the  Stu/iovta  in  the  po6sessed,'and 
speaks  of  all  power  (at  the  same  time  all  power  of  the  enemy's 
hosts,  Supafup  ^yif^)  of  the  enemy,  a  power  which  pervades,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  either  the  Seventy  can  conceive  of,  all 
nature  and  all  created  spheres  of  the  earth,  which  is  at  present 
our  habitation  under  heaven.  The  genus  iratra  ij  Svpofun  is 
most  significantly  explained  and  exemplified  by  its  two  most  strik- 
ing species,  serpenU  and  scorpions^  which  is  again  an  allusion  to> 
Psalm  xc.  13  (as  is  manifest  from  the  expressions  irarew  htavm)y 
in  which  passage  our  commentary  on  the  Psalms  also  points  out 
the  concealed  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. The  passage  Deut.  viii.  15  is  likewise  remarkable,  in 
connection  with  which  the  Jews  tell  in  their  way,  that  ail  the 
insects  of  the  wildefness  had  to  lie  under  the  feet  of  God-s  peopk 
that  they  might  walk  over  them.  Compare  the  promise  given 
by  the  Lord  before  his  ascension  to  all  believers,  Mark  xvi.  18, 
where  the  serpents  are  likewise  mentioned  first  in  the  list  of 
other  poisonous  and  hurtful  elements.  If  we  were  at  home  in* 
the  Scriptures,  reading  them  aright  with  .understanding,  and  if 
we  were  at  home  in  nature,  reading  it  aright  in  the  light  of 
revelation,  we  would  know  from  Moses,  what  is  the  significant 
nature  of  serpents,  and  whence  their  present  characteristics' 
originate ;  as  also  everything  which  has  affinity  to  them  and  to 
death,  which  by  sin  entered  the  toorldy  all  the  base  vermin  and 
creeping  things  of  the  insect  world  which  were  not  originally 
created  belong  to  this  category,  hence  the  scorpione  are  signi- 
ficantly added.  ^  It  seems  as  if  Christ  classified  all  hurtfal 
powers  under  the  domain  of  Satan,** — ^this  is  Pfenninger*s  diffi- 
dent remark  on  this  passage ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  out  the' 
modest  ^^it  seemst"  Serpents  and  scorpions  are  the  striking 
specimen  and  representative  of  all  that  is  Bavacifiov  in  the 
animal  world,  parallel  to  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  the  cursed 
ground — in  the  world  of  plants  (comp.  Ezek.  ii.  6.)  Hence  the 
Lord  refers  here  shortly  to  all  hostile  elements  of  nature,  in 
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which  18  power  of  the  enemy  and  the  mnrderer-^bnt  this  again^ 
though  the  primaiy  meaning  is  not  exduded^  is  only  an  ontward 
image  of  aU  power,  specially  spiritnaiy  all  conning^  all  malicions» 
^it^ul  enmity ;  perils  which  are  threatooing  ns,  though  to  a 
great  extent  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them  without  knowing  it»  to  ^ 
which  thos^  who  are  not  armed  by  Ohrist,  fall  a  prey,  whereas 
they  who  are  furnished  out  of  his  armoury  are  inviolable^  so  long 
as  they  walk  in  fiiith,^  But  the  most  fatal  violence  or  cunning 
is  indeed  that  one  ^ich  is  now  tempting  the  Seventy  in  the  midst 
of  their  joy  of  viotoiy,  the  temptation  of  pride.  Satan  would 
wiiUngly  see  his  &M/im^ia  driven  out  and  S^en  trsmpled  under 
foot,  if  he  thereby  could  find  an  entrance,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judasi  into  the  heart  pf  the  deceived  victors.  For  he  u^Ao,  in 
itmmm,  war  «a  Kgktmmg^  became  darkness  when  he  fell  and 
changed  to  a  creeping,  maEcio«%  aptafnl  9erpent  (which  still 
retains  something  of  the  rapid  lightning,  and  decsytive  outward 
splendour.)  In  the  first  s^ng  the  Lord  pointed  out  tbepnda 
of  the  formerly  ^orious  angel  by  which  he  came*to  fall — in  the 
present  one  he  shows  the  wickedness  of  the  enemy  who,  with 
cunning  malice^  is  seeking  to  regain  by  stealthy  deceit  his  fbraoer 
power. 

Yer.  20.  That  this  enemy  must  be  obedient  to  yoUf  ariaea 
altogether  and  exclusively  from  the  power  of  my  name;  for  it 
needs  must  be  so,  that  yon  bruise  all  Ins  serpents  by  the  name  of 
Him  who  bruises  the  head  of  the  old  first  Serpent.  But  do  not 
r^aice  overmuch  on  account  of  this,  but  rather  rejoice  that  yonr 
souls  are  rescued  out  of  his  power  and  into  that  salvation^  and 
blessedness  of  heaven  which  he  forfeited  for  himself,  and  which 
he  envied  and  grudged  you.  For  it  is  not  such  a  matter  of 
course  that  your  name$  should  have  power  in  heaven  I  This,  aa 
was  pointed  out  above,  forms  the  transition  to  the  second  part» 
in  which  the  order  of  ideas  is  the  oonvense  fiN>m  the  one  formed 
in  the  first.  Christ  begins  by  pointing  out  the  only  true  obfeot 
of  great  joy  (the  names  in  heaven,  the  persons  of  redeemed  rin- 
ners  written  in  the  book  of  life) ;  after  this,  the  encouraging 
eonjMrmcaion  of  this  salvation,  exhorting  to  'perseverance.  The 
praise  of  the  Father  for  his  vouchsafing  his  revelation  to  babes^ 

^  ^  This  is  not  so  much  a  symbolical  representationi  as  a  concrete 
speeimeaof  all  that  is  hurtfol.'^— Hofinann  Bohrifibeweis  i.  892. 
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that  i»  here  to  hwnhk  seals,  as  the  contrast  teaches  us;  the  testi- 
monj  that  this  revelation  is  only  through  the  San,  consequently  all 
are  pronounced  bleaaedy  who  now  hear  and  see  aright  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  it  follows  all  are  exhorted  to  continue  to  see^  and 
hear,  and  learn  aright.  Satan  is  cast  out  of  heaven,  he  exercises 
now  upon  earth  his  pernicious  power,  destroying  both  body  and 
soul;  but  they  who,  by  humble  faith  in  Him,  who  has  come  to 
overcome  Satan,  walk  secure  and  unhurt,  will  be  raised  to 
heaven  from  earth's  distress  and  struggles.  The  names  of 
the  apostates  that  depart  firom  Ghxl  are  written  in  the  earth, 
for  ,the  bottomless  pit,  Jer.  xvii.  13,  but  the  names  of  the 
redeemed  are  written  in  the  book  of  Ufe — ^which  contains  the 
names  of  the  citizens  of  heaven :  this  expression,  which  occurs 
throughout  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments,  indicates  the 
divine  fore-seeing  and  merciful  foreordaining  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  and  blessed  believers,  however  not  in  tbe  sense  et 
an  unchangeable  predestination.  In  the  tbij' first  instance  in 
which  this  expression  of  a  book  wcillat  by  €K>d  occurs,  we  read 
of  a  blotting  oat  of  this  book^  which  is  therefore  viewed  as  a 
possibility :  Exod.  ^Bccn.  32,  33.  Consult  also  Ps.  Ixix.  29, 
compared  with  Is.  iv.  3,  and  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  and,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tam^nly  Ae  passages  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  Rev.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xx.  12,  and 
(quite  in  accordance  with  this  saying  of  the  iJord)  Heb.  xii.  23. 
Hence  it  is  possible,  and  the  Christian  ought  to  know  in  faith 
and  to  rej(Hce,  that  his  name  is  written  in  heaven,  even  as  it  is 
poflsible  to  have  the  assurance  of  adoption  and  the  inheritance 
promised,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  to  regard  this  as  the 
chief,  the  most  important  thing,  and  to  walk  in  humility,  watch- 
ing against  Satan's  wiles  and  malice,  that  our  names  be  found 
in  heaven  even  unto  the  end,  lest  we  do  not  fall  ourselves  from 
heoiven  in  the  same' way  in  which  Satan  fell.  We  are  to  give 
always  ail  the  honour  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  seek  the 
honour  of  our  own  name  only  in  heaven  before  Him — and  not 
rejoice  complacently  in  anything  else.  The  Lord  changes  the 
expression  of  the  disciples  r^  BaifAovia  inrvraairerai  fiiuv  into 
ra  vvevfkAra  vfuv  {mordcaertH.  Certainly  he  does  not  intend 
to  say  the  same  thing,-  though  using  a  different  term,  but  he  ex- 
tends instructively  the  meaning,  as  we  see  above  in  ver.  19.  There 
he  placed  in  the  foreground  the  hurtful  and  antagonistic  ele* 
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ments  in  aatward  natore^  here  he  glances  into  the  whole«depdt 
of  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  mvevfuiTuca  rrj^  irapffpioi  (Eipb* 
vi.  IS)  are  subject  to  the  believer^  thus  famishing  the  mosl 
perfect  exposition.    All  gifts  and  powers  of  spirit,  to  which  even 
the  great  and  aente  spirits  of  the  world  have  to  yield,  all  rio- 
tories  and  triamphs  over  the  strongest  tco^fioKparope^y  so  that  eren 
a  GiSthe  or  Hegel  of  this  earth,  with  their  genius  and  the  whole 
host  who  offer  them  their  worship,  cannot  prevail  against  me, 
but  must  even  at  times  admit  mj  superiority  in  Christ — all  this 
cannot  give  me  blessedness;  in  order  that  my  name  be  resdly 
and  remain  written  in  heaven,  something  more  is  neoessaiy  than 
that  it  should  have  autliority  on  earth,  that  it  diould  be  nlen* 
tioned  in  books,  and  were  it  even  in  every  short  compendium  of 
Church  history,  a9  the  name  of  a  man,  who  did  great  things  and « 
rendered  himself  famous.    What  is  necessary,  above  all  oAer 
things,  is  that  humility  and  simple-mindedness  of  babss^  which, 
notwithstanding  the  performance  of  great  things,  remains  little^ 
and,  undisturbed  by  earthly  activities,  constantly  looks  to  heaven. 
Vers.  21,  22.  Now,  ask  yourself  whether  these  words  do  not 
stand  here  in  a  connection  m  deep  and  internal  as  we  found  Aej 
stand  in  Matt.  xi.  25 — 27 ;  in  both  instances  with  the  equally 
distinct  assurances,  that   the  Lord  spoke  them  iv  hc€i»H^  rfS 
tcaip^  iv  avT^  r^  &pa,     -This  is,  and  always  shall  be,  a  foolish 
liberty,  when  pseudo-eriticism  expunges  one  of  the  two  repcMTts. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  incomprehensible,  why  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  ah  Inspuration  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Spirit  of  tlie 
Lord  should  have  permitted  them  to  give  dcfplicates  of  sucb 
sublime  sayings  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  with  formulas  so  di8=^ 
tinct  and  deceptive.    Here  again  we  notice  in  diversity,  unity. 
It  is  natural  that  rnycCSXtacarro  does  not  occur  in  the  account 
of  Matthew,  where  aTrofepiOevi  pointed  out  a  different  connecs 
tion;   in  Matthew  the  words  are  mere  words  of  consolation, 
and   submission   to   the   decree   of  the   Father,  the  comfert 
with  which  the   Son  soothes  and  c«ilms  his  soul  before  the 
Father  when   the  anger  of  judgment  was  kindled  in  him; 
whereas  in  Luke  th^re  is  expressed  in  them,  in  recollection  of 
that  solemn  moment,  in  which,  that  great  saying  was  given  to 
him,  a  real  joy,  increased  by  seeing  that  the  little  band  of  bis 
disciples  and  messengers,  whom  he  can  endow  with  power  against 
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SataUj  is  iii(srMdng--*4Uid  that  thus  the  saying  was  fulfilling  itMlf 
ever  vnote  abundantly.^  The  Lord  himadf  rejoices  over  his  babe% 
notwithstanding  all  tJieir  weakness,  agamst  which  he  has  jnst  fm^ 
niflhed  them  with  the  proper  remedy^  thus  showing  them  by  his 
example,  ko0  and  on  account  of  what  tiiey  oughi  to  refatee.  The 
connections  between  these  two  vetMs  and  tiie  preeeding  section 
is  indeed  sufficiently  deep  and  inward.  We  are  not  to  look  on 
the  conquered  devil,  of  whose  lamentable  &11  the  Lord  also  does 
not  think  triumphantly,  nor  on  other  spirits  subject  to  us,  with 
a  joy^  the  character  of  which  is  doubtful  and,  strictly  speakings 
not  without  an  impure  element ;  but  we  are  to  look  up  to  the 
eternal  Fathery  before  whom  the  wise  and  the  prudent  are  con- 
founded— ^with  that  joy,  which,  foigetful  of  itself,  loses  itself  in  His 
praise — in  vain  triumphing  there  lurks  the  truly  pernicious  self- 
pndse*  But  we  cannot  know  and  see  the  Father,  except  id  the 
revelation  of  the  S<mi,  cmisequently  to  see  the  Son  with  the  open 
eyes  of  £uth,  thii,  and  this  alone,  is  and  rentaiiis  the  true  eause 
and  object  of  joy. 

Vers.  23,  24.  The  gbty  of  the  Lord  remains  hidden  fifom 
the  wise  and  prudent^  Ibr  fhey  have  eyes  and  See  not,  because 
the  Qod  of  thia  woxU  has  blinded  their  minds  through  proud 
unbelief,  so  that  they  cannot  see  the  glory  of  the  true  (Sod  in 
ihe  person  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  (8  Cor.  iv«  4^  But 
blessed  axe  they  who  have  eyes  to  see^  There  is  here  an  almost 
verbal  repetition  of  what  stands  Matth.  ziii.  16, 17,  doubtless 
in  ita  right  place  ;*  becaive  it  contains  here  a  new  truth  pecu- 
Usrly  appropriate  for  the  seventy  disdples ;  that  he  is  able  to 
say  it  unto  them,  as  He  said  it  before  to  the  twelve,  this  is  the 
progress  in  the  joy  of  the  Lord4  But  His  word  of  rejoicing  is 
likewise,  finallj,  au  exhortation  to  the  diadples;  they  aie  said  to 
be  blessed,  not  merely  by  seeing  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in 


^  It  is  a  symptom  of  die  healthy  and  well-oidered  stale  of  the  soul 
of  Christ,  that  on  the  same  occasions  he  used  the  same  words  and  had 
the  same  feelings  in  his  souL  Inasmuch  as  with  him  nothing  depended 
oa  high  spirits  and  low  spirits,  but  he  always  thongbt,  spake,  and  acted 
acooitung  to  the  tratlu    Boos  die  Lehre  Jesa  Christi  (new  Edit.)  p.  337. 

*  Here  it  says  Prophets  and  Kings^  in  order  to  magnify  the  dignity 
of  those,  to  whom  the  revelation  of  the  Son  in  the  flesh  is  vouch- 
saftd. 

VOL.  III.  8  I 
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but  also  bj  Kstening  in  fatore,  and  learning  urithont* 
from  the  only  Master  what  He  reveals  to  ns  of  the  Father.  Let 
Qs  take  this  to  heart,  and  with  all  Christ's  babesi  over  whom  He 
r^oices  (is  not  this  more  than  rcfy^l  honour  f),  constantly  attd 
humbly  look  and  listen  to  Him  the  only  Master ;  and  this  is 
better  and  more  blessed  than  to  try  and  look  like  Him  into  the 
depths  of  falling  Satan^  in  another  way  or  sooner,  than  He  in- 
tends to  reveal  it  to  His  babes. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  PO  TO  INHEBIT  ETERNAL  LIFE  ?      THE 

COMPASSIONATE  8AMABITAN. 

(Luke  X.  26—37.) 

How  eagerly  would  the  critics  seize  on  this  passage,  and  pro- 
nounce the  question  of  a  certain  lawyer  to  be  identical  with  the 
narrative  contained  Matth.  xix.  16,  only  differently  reported, 
were  it  not,  that  Luke  himself  narrates  it  afterwards  (xviii.  18)  I 
This  again  shows  us,  that  many  things  could  naturally,  and 
would  necessarily  occur  repeatedly  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  fa 
clear,  that  by  the  expression  kcA  tSob  the  Evangelist  does  not 
intend  to  introduce  the  standing  up  (that  is,  his  rising  with  the 
hostile  intention  of  tempting,  disguising  his  pride  under  a  sem- 
blance of  humility),  and  the  question  of  this  vofiuco^  (comp.  oar 
remarks  on  Matth.  xxii.  37)  as  succeeding  immediately  ver.  24.^ 
Yet  it  is  not  without  significance  and  truth,  that  the  Gospel  for 
the  13th  Sunday  after  Trinity  does  not  commence  with  the  quea- 
tion  of  the  lawyer,  but  includes  the  two  preceding  verses,  thus 
pointing  from  the  very  outset  to  the  grace,  which  has  appeared 
in  Christ,  which  enables  us  to  keep  the  law,  and  thereby  leading 
us  to  the  right  tmderstanding  of  the  passage.  This  of  itself 
refutes  the  strange  paradox  of  Harms  (Pastoral  theologie  i.  69} 
which,  though  doubtless  written  without  evil  intention,  always 

1  According  to  Ebrard,  the  verses  21 — 24  conclade,  accordhig  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  Gospel,  "  the  section  concerning  the  diseiplsi  ;*'* 
but  this  does  not  account  well  with  chap.  xi.  1,  xii.  1—12,  22,  xvi,  1^ 
xvii.  1-^22,  &c.,  and  surely  the  Evangelists  did  not  write  after  soeh 
artificial  outlines,  introducing  such  formulas  as:  At  that  hour — ^he 
turned  him  I 
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remains  incairtioiis, — ^that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  gospel  of  the 
good  Samaritan  a  Christian  theme  for  a  sermon  1 1  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Christian  preacher,  nsy^  is  it  not  intended,  that  he 
should  put  down  the  foolish  misconception,  as  if  the  narrative 
referred  only  to  the  general  philanthropy  of  moralists,  by  the 
▼eiy  introduction,  which  precedes  it,  even  though  he  should  not 
add  a  deeper  exposition  himself?    But  the  introduction  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose;    and  our  belieying  preachers  are 
almost  as  one-sided  as  the  moralist,  when  they  pass  over  rapidly 
the  merciful  Samaritan,  who,  it  is  true,  has-  been  often  brought 
forward,  and  dwell  on  the  seeing  eyes  and  hearing  ears  (vers.  23, 
24).    Draseke  is  superior  to  both,  and  shows  the  union  and  con- 
nection of  the  two  parts  ^^  after  the  blessing  is  added  the  condi- 
tion."   It  is  legitimate  to  connect  in  preaching,  what  is  thus 
placed  side  by  side  in  Scripture,  and  to  treat  the  real,  dogmatic 
connection  independently  of  the  historical.     And  thus  when 
preachers  represent  the  lawyer  as  if  he  had  heard  the  words  of 
vers.  23)  24,  and  as  thinking  or  saying,  ^^Now,  let  us  see  and 
hear,  what  new  and  great  things  thou  canst  tell  us  about  the 
way  to  life  eternal  I    I  think,  that  mere  hearing  and  seeing  can- 
not make  us  blessed^  we  must  surely  also  proceed  to  doing,  as  we 
learn  from  Ood's  word'^^ — ^they  pronounce  correct  pulpit-thoughts, 
which  possess  inward  truth  as  far  as  typical  history  is  concerned, 
although  not  founded  specially  on  that  particular  history. 

The  truth  in  thb  remark  is  this,  that  the  lawyer  who  waa 
tempting  Christ  itcTreipd^Vy  spoke  in  a  half  ironical  manner, 
and  wished  in  his  unbelief  to  try  the  Lord,  what  new  answer  he 
would  give  to  the  grand  fundamental  and  central  question.  It 
is  incorrect  to  say,  or  at  least  very  uncertain,  that  he  refers  im- 
mediately to  the  preceding  saying  of  Christ,  nor  must  we  forget, 
that  with  all  the  irony,  there  is  also  an  element  of  earnestness, 
though  unconscious,  in  the  question,  which  beans  in  this  way 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  chap,  xviii.  18.  Indeed,  if  these 
pofiucol  hsA  not  over  and  above  all  their  questions  about  doing 
and  performing  works,  a  question  troubling  them  in  their  inmost 

^Thus  LutheTy  in  the  Haaspostille:  ''Sarely  this  JesuR  cannot 
preach  anything  better  and  higher,  than  what  Moses  taught.  Hence, 
not  only  tbey  are  bleased,  who  see  and  hear  thee,  but  also  they  who 
hear  and  keep  the  Law  of  Moses,"  &c. 

2  i2 
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heart,  ^^  What  lack  I  yet,"  then  they  would  not  haTe  even  tak^ 
the  trouble  of  askisg.  It  is  this  element  of  earnestnesa  of  which 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  takes  hold  as  a  point  of  connection,  h« 
answers  with  earnestness  the  earnestness,  which,  notwithstand*- 
ing  all  other  elements  mixed  np  with  it,  meets  him  in  the  great 
and  important  question ;  tempting  at  the  same  time  the  tempter, 
but  on  his  part  it  is  for  good  out  offenrent  love,  taking  him  at  hia 
own  word,  and  leading  him  to  give  himself  an  answer^  which 
surprises,  and,  at  the  sametime,  judges  him.  Ckunpare,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  question,  which  was  probably  one  of  tl)e  commoD 
catechetical  teaching  of  that  time^  and  on  the  fidse  interpfeta- 
tion  of  it,  our  remarks  on  Matth,  six.  The  ,01d  Testament^ 
consisting  of  the  two  grand  divisions,  Law  and  Promise,  an* 
swered  the  question  to  this  effect :  Thou  oughtest  indeed  to  do 
according  to  the  Commandments,  but  as  thou,  sinful  man,  art  not 
able  to  do  this,  therefore,  beside  and  above  the  law,  eternal  life  is 
promised  thee  as  an  %nkeriia$ice»  Though  this  was  clearly  revealed, 
yet  the  masters  in  Israel  did  not  understand  it,  and  this  master 
here  establishes  by  his  ironicei^  the  same  &l8e  causal  ooiinectk»i|i 
between  doing  and  inheriting,  which  the  other  expresses  more 
openly  and  fully  by  the  word  &a. 

Now,  let  us  see,  how  the  true  Master  gives  the  true  answer  to 
the  question,  which,  though  starting  with  a  miaoonoeption  ooor* 
coming  the  doing,  points  to  the  truth  concerning  the  inheriting 
viz.,  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  life  f  In  the  first  place,  Christ 
refers  (as  in  Matth.  xix.)  in  general  to  the  revealed  La^ ;  since 
he  also  knows  of  no  other  '^  Doing"  except  the  fulfillii^  of  thiat 
law ;  he  puts  the  question  in  the  most  general  way.(ver.  86),  and 
after  receiving  a  correct  answer,  he  confirms  the  sum  of  the  lawr 
or  tiie  fundamental  commandment  of  love  to  God,  and  to  oar 
neighbour  (ver.  88).  Upon  this,  when  the  lawyer,  who  is  some- 
what disappointed  and  struck  in  his  conscience^  begins  to  add 
sophistical  questions  limiting  the  commandment,  in  order  to 
escape  the  condemnation,  which,  he  vaguely  sees,  is  a  oonae* 
quence  of  not  doing,  of  omission,  Christ  adds  a  special  ezplan»> 
tion  of  the  commandment  of  love  to  our  neighbour,  by  which  our 
love  to  God  is  to  be  tested,  and  to  become  manifest,  but  which 
fallen  man  can  only  attain  by  regenerating  grace  fixun  on 
which  begets  in  him  new  love  to  God.     Christ  gives  this 
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ftion  iti  tiparabUf  of  coUTincitig  fofce^  which  strikes  down  every 
■alfjiistifiofttion  of  the  disputer,  who  has  not  experienced  this 
lore.  The  parable  itself  to  which  is  added  a  practical  applica- 
tion, describes  in  a  most  pictorial  manner  active  love  to  onr 
neighbonr,  in  order  to  prore  to  the  lawyer,  how  destitute  he  Was 
of  such  love,  and  to  show  in  the  distant  back*-giound  the  merci- 
ftd  love  of  Ood,  which  must^r^^  help  u$. 

A  man  in  distress  requiring  help^^whoever  and  whatever  he 
may  be-^two  men  devoid  of  love,  although  priests  and  Levites^ 
such  as  were  at  that  time^a  man  of  active  love,  although  a 
Samaritan  I  This  paints  distinctly  and  brightly  enough  the 
chief  pointy  which  is  of  central  importance,  and  hence  the  appli- 
cation may  follow  immediately,  exhorting  to  such  love  of  our 
neighbour,  a  love  general  and  free  firom  all  sophistical  limitations, 
and  showing  the  questioner  the  necessity  of  a  regeneration  of  his 
heart  and  character.  The  simple  concluding  question  (ver.  86) 
forces  him  to  acknowledge  the  duty  of  universal  love,  whereas 
the  powerftd  injunction,  added  ver.  87,  embracing  both  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  demands  the  fulfilment^ 
which,  howeveri  is  only  possible,  through  Divine  grace — attain- 
able even  by  a  Samaritan,  though  he  be  without  dogmatics. 

Ver.  26—28.  The  law  teUs  you,  what  you  ought  to  do,  why 
then  do  you  vofiiKo^j  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it,  ask  me  ¥ 
What  is  vnitten ;  it  is  open  to  all,  you  yourself  read  it,  and 
ex  officio  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  others*  The  remarkably 
simple  rl  of  the  first  question  does  not  render  it  necessary  ta 
enumerate  in  the  answer  the  618  commandments,  given  to 
Israel  by  Moses,  nor  even  *^*  the  commandments  '^  of  the  Decar- 
logne  (as  in  Matth*  xis.)^  but  indicates  and  presupposes,  that 
there  is  a  sum  of  the  law,  a  fundamental  commandment^  con-- 
taining  a  short  answer  to  the  short  question.  Significant  is  the 
difference  between  tbitf  ri  and  the  subsequent  irw^  which  can* 
not  be  dismissed  wiA  a  remark  in  the  style  of  Eoeenmaller^s 
Scholia :  Gmecis  interrogantibus  saepe  pro  ri !  What  is  written 
requites  to  be  read  arighty  hence  the  question,  haw  leadest  thou 
that  which  is  written  for  the  use  of  all  T  ^10— with  regard  to 
others,  as  it  is  your  office  and  duty  to  be  a  teacher,  searching  the 
truth,  how,  moreover,  for  your  own  heart?  Tim  rabbinical 
formula  of  quoting  a  text,  ^^  How  readest  thou,"  has  a  deep  and 
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searching  meaning  when  used  hj  Christ  I    It  is  becaose  what  iiT 
written  is  not  read  with  simplicity  and  humble  submission,  that 
the  Law,  which  is  a  schoolmaster  to  grace,  is  misunderstood^md 
abused.    The  lawyer  read  correctly  in  this  instance,  as  fiur  as  the 
letter  was  concerned,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  simply,  and 
without  artificial  limitations,  what  b  meant  by  with  cdl  the  heart 
and  by  my  neighbour*     He  does  not  repeat  merely  the  first  s^i-^ 
tence  concerning  the  love  of  God,  the  well  known  ^^t^ltZ^  3M90^ 
as  it  is  written  on  the  phylacteries,  and  was  read  out  in  thesynar 
gogues  morning  and  erening— but  he  adds  also  correctly  the 
second  chief  commandment  concerning  love  to  our-  neighbour 
(which  was  not  written  on  the  phylacteries),  and  thus  gives  the 
same  sum  of  the  law,  which  the  Lord  himself  has  d^lared  to  be 
the  substance  of  law;  comp.  Matth.  xxii.  87 — 40  (comp.  our  intet^ 
pretation  of  that  passage).     It  is  possible,  that  he  had  leanked 
this  in  the  school  of  Jeeue ;  perhaps  he  arrived  at  it  along  with 
others  by  his  own  meditations.    However  this  may  be,  the  Lord 
commends  his  answer  and  says:  Thou  hast  answered  rightj  tiioli 
knoweety  as  I  see,  the  law  well.    But  after  this  is  added  :  But  thoil 
pronouncest  thy  own  condemnation,  as  alas«  thou  dost  not  know. 
The  man  asked  about  doing  and  yet  he  knew  very  well  about 
doing — hence,  he  deserved,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  back  his 
own  word  as  an  answer  to  his  question :  You  know  the  reSM 
which  corresponds  to  your  first  t/,  well  then,  cease  to  ask  the 
question,  and  begin  the  doing  I    Thus  thou  shalt  Kve^  even  as 
Moses  and  the  prophets  say  (comp.  our  remarks  on  Matth.  xix* 
17,  and  add  the  passage  there  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch,  Neh. 
ix.  89 ;  Ezek.  xx.  11).    God  first  answers  man  according  to  tfa^ 
question  he  puts,  thus  tempting  him  unto  good  by  the  law  (Exod. 
XX.  20),  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  word  of  mercy  by  repen- 
tance.    He,  who  does  not  begin  with  earnest  and  honest  deal- 
ings with  the  law,  never  can  or  will  understand  and  enjoy  the 
gospel.    Is  the  physician  to  say  to  him,  who  imagines  himsdf 
to  be  in  health :  Come,  friend,  let  me  heal  thee  t    If  he  says  to 
the  lame  man :  Well,  then,  walk  and  run  I  he  is  not  deceiving  or 
blinding  him,  for  his  object  and  intention  is  to  help  him  to  health. 
Do  this  and  live,  are  inseparably  connected,  it  is  true,  and  Moses 
is  corroborated  and  ratified  by  Christ ;    the  only  question  is, 
how  it  is  possible  for  us  poor  sinners,  to  attain  to  that  doin^^ 
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iftrhich  giyee  life  and  ia  life,  whether  by  our  own  impotenoe  or 
by  the  fulfiUer,  who  has  come  to  us,    Matth.  v.  17^  18. 

Doea  the  lawyer  feel,  that  it  is  right,  that  the  trath  of  the  asser- 
tbfi,  easy  enough  to  prononnce  with  the  lips,  ^^  I  love  Grod  with 
all  my  hearty"  shonld  be  tested  by  his  love  to  his  neighbour, 
and  that  he  himsdf  is  &r  from  truly  loving  every  neighboturt 
He  does  not  know  it  clearly,  he  does  not  feel  it  with  submissive 
conviction,  but  he  most  have  felt  something  of  an  accusation 
directed  against  him,  because  he  endeavours  to  justify  himself.. 
Yes,  he  must  have  perceived  wmdhing  at  least  in  the  earnest 
and  doubtful  tone,  in  which  Christ  surely  spoke  the  words :  Do 
ifaia — ^if  thou  art  able  I  Thou  hast  not  done  with  it,  thou  host  not 
done  it  I  But  according  to  human  depravity  he  resists  the  con-» 
feision  of  repentance,  whidi  be^ns  to  move  in  his  heart,  by  the 
cmming  of  his  lips  and  by  the  refractoriness  of  his  reason  seeking 
excuses  and  evasions,  in  order  that  he  may  remain  a  just  man 
by  ^ving  a  different  exposition  of  the  commandments.  The  lie, 
which  is  brought  forward  as  a  cover  and  doak,  and  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  his  question,  is  very  well  expressed  by  von  Meyer : 
^  With  regard  to  love  to  God — ly  strict  observer  of  the  ceremo^ 
hial  law,  am  not  defective,  and  with  regard  to  love  to  my  neigh* 
bour,  neighbour  means  Jew  or  good  friend'' — whence,  as  we  in- 
terpret the  law,  have  I  not  kept  it  ?  Or  do  you  perhaps  wish  to 
give  another,  a  new  interpretation  t  Can  you  think  of  referring 
it  to  him  who  hates  me,  whom  I  admit  I  hate  in  return-— or  to 
any  stranger,  in  whom  I  feel  no  interest  ?  Indeed,  the  lawyer 
must  have  had  a  presentiment  of  such  an  explanation  of  the  com- 
mand ;  else  he  would  not  fortify  and  defend  himself  against  it, 
by  the  question,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  wish  for  farther 
information,  but  in  reality  shows  his  wounded  sensibility  and 
desire  to  resist.  Kal  rk  ecquis  vero^  and  indeed  who  then  is 
my  neighbour?  This  is  a  new  question,  doest  thou  know  any- 
thing concerning  this,  different  firom  our  teaching! 

O  how  blind  is  the  poor  man,  and  how  hidden  is  before  his 
eyes  the  true  meaning  of  the  great  words,  uttered  by  his  own 
l]p%  ver.  27  !  How  ignorant  is  he  of  the  true  **  love^  which  begins 
with  Opd,  passes  over  to  the  neighbour,  and  ends  in  ourselves !" 
(Ihaaeke)*  God,  as  all-su£Scient  to  Himself,  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  thee,  but  as  the  all-loving,  who  loves  all  His  creatures 
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M  ffimaeif,  He  gkvm  thee  fetl0w*men  in^toad  of  Hmself,  tittt 
then  may^  9bow  to  tbem  thy  lov«  I  To  love  God  0nHr€fy  m 
to  We  0iir  noigbboar ;  to  love  onx  Q^hboar  mth  A$  b^oH  is 
to  love  God*  Such  is  tbe  k^^  wbiob  tbo  introdaction  fiiniiabeB 
to  the  nnd^rfttaading  of  the  saboequent  parable,  io  which  the 
Iford  lead9  ns  into  the  heart  of  twl  life*  and  puts  before  ob 
a  masterly  painting  fiom  lifet  which  we  cannot  examine  boA- 
eientlyi  because,  besides  the  chief  object  of  his  teachings  the 
veiy  smallest  feature  and  detail  is  esecnted  in  the  most  striking 
and  anggestive  manner.  The  parable  goes  into  real  life— it  la 
not  abstract  moralisingi  which  leaves  the  heart  oold,  it  is  not 
prematnxe  teaching  of  dogmatics,  which  cannot  open  the  eyes  of 
the  self^righteona  blind.  What  Christ  says  and  teaches  in  this 
manner,  is  (to  refute  JBarma  again),  so  full  of  a  genuine  CMa- 
tian  character,  aa  is  the  new  commandment  of  love  given  by  His 
month;  it  accords  manifestly  with  His  first  and  laat  sayings 
(Matth.  V.  43--48,  and  xxy.  34—40).  Whose  fault  is  it,  that 
the  Christian  Pharisees  cannot  see  their  own  heart  even  in  this 
clear  mirror  (or  the  lace  of  their  birth,  Jamea  i.  23),  thus  proving 
their  ftranscendantly  wilful  blindness,  and  that  joining  the  gene- 
ral, fashionable,  lamentable,  misconception  they  take  the  good 
Samaritan  as  the  shib^^th  of  their  insipid  bypocrisy«moralitjy 
of  their  ^^  Doing  "  in  which  there  is  nother  doing  nor  lifo-^aad 
besides  of  dieir  pseudo*toleration,  which  puts  aside  faith  ? 

The  whole  Gospel  lesson  which  contains  this  parable  may  be 
thoroughly  explained  by  the  three  questions  occurring  in  it«  The 
second  of  these  questions,  most  characteristic  of  the  narrative^ 
Wht^  is  my  neighbour  f  does  not  require  an  answer,  for  the  wofrd 
of  the  law,  which  speaks  about  the  neighbour,  contains  the  answer 
in  the  addition,  as  thyself;  acK^rding  to  Matth.  vii.  12,  Aa  no 
person  is  to  do  any  evil  to  me,  so  I  am  to  do  evil  to  none ;  aa 
every  one  is  to  love  me^  so  I  ought  to  love  every  on§.  Conse- 
quently the  question  proceeds  from  an  evil  heart,  which  is  not 
willing  to  kntiw,  and  it  is  as  foolish  and  perverse  aa  it  would  be  to 
ask :  And  what  is  meant  by  the  word  lave  f  What  is  implied 
by  the  *^  whole  heart  f^  What  can  be  meant  by  the  expvessioii 
**  ae  myself,"  of  course  not  as  much  aa  myself,  but  always  q/)Eer 
and  subordinate  to  my  dear  self?  The  preceding  counter  quea* 
tion  of  the  Lord :   What  is  wriHUn  in  the  law  t  is  intended  not 
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merely  to  refer  us  to  the  law,  as  if  the  gospel  was  not  necessaxy^ 
bat  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  our  sins  by  the  law.  Horn 
read$8t  thou  the  law  T  As  a  special  pleader^  looking  fiir  evasions 
and  backdoors,  or  as  a  fidthftil  subject  in  sincerity  before  (rod  T 
If  the  latter^  thou  wilt  likewise  hear  the  promise^  thou  wilt  read  as 
a  begi^  reads  the  letter,  in  which  he  is  acquitted  of  his  debt,  as 
the  appointed  heir  reads  the  wilL  Finally,  the  first  question  at 
the  head  of  the  whole :  ^^  What  sAo^Z /do,  to  tiiAerit  eternal  life!'' 
contains  the  answer  in  the  very  expressions  of  the  question  ; 
receive  the  inheritance  ofoed,  take  hold  of  eternal  life  by  faith 
in  Qod's  mevpy,  then  wilt  thou  live  and  do  I  But,  moreover,  the 
second  question,  which  follows  naturally  afW  the  first,  reoeives 
hereby  its  answer ;  when  the  Believer  continues  to  ask:  What 
am  I  to  do  now,  while  I  am  living  upon  earth,  in  order  to 
inherit  certainly  and  fully  eternal  life?  Answer:  Trae>  thou 
must  proceed  to  iMng,  and  prove  and  manifest  thy  Ufe  of  fiuth 
by  thy  love*  In  this  sense.  Doing  is  indeed  the  only  and  final 
test,  (The  fourth  question :  Well,  who  is  U  that  has  been  domg  f 
is,  through  the  blindness  of  Christians  of  our  days^  in  many  ways 
not  willing  to  See  it — its  own  axiswer,  just  he  who  has  been 
doing — and  even  should  he  be,  or  be  called,  a  Sanumianf  or  any 
thing  else  as  regards  his  religion  and  dogmatics  I  Call  not  such 
an  one  an  unbeliever,  though  thou  canst  not  see  his  faith  I  If 
his  love  be  genuine  love— this  remains  always  the  necessary  sup- 
position— ^he  must  have  also  fiuth  before  God,  even  true  faith, 
which  lives  in  works  and  brings  forth  life.) 

Yer.  30.  A  eeriain  man;  some  one  or  other — the  very  first 
word  gives  the  complete  answer,  and  shows  who  is  our  neigh- 
bour. It  is  intended  to  call  forth  at  once  sympathy.  *^  Poor 
man  r  There  is  no  mention  made  of  nation,  tribe,  rank,  cha- 
racter, or  the  like-^as  men  we  are  related  and  owe  to  love  one 
another.  The  Israelite  smote  his  neighbour,  Ezod.  iL  13,  and 
afterwards  eveiy  man  borrowed  of  his  Egyptian  neighbour^  Ezod* 
3d.  2.  The  stranger,  that  dwelleth  with  you,  shall  be  with  you 
as  one  bom  among  you,  and  thou  shall  love  him  as  thyself,  for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  Lev.  six.  34,^    The 

^  Hence  do  not  oppress  the  Jews  at  present,  ver,  3d,  but  do  not  make 
them  before  they  are  truly  emancipated  by  Christ,  judges  in  Christen- 
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parable  mag  have  been  atraestoiyy  asthe  names  JemsiAein  and 
Jerichoseem.to  suggest.  (Similar,  Lazarnsi  xvi.  20.)  The  road 
between  the  two  places  was  indeed  infiasted  by  robbers,  and  known 
as  dangeroos ;  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Jerome 
that  the  wilderness  Adummim  was  so  called  from  this  arcamr 
stance,  or  even  Qn)^*it*<  h'tSTO'  ^®  ^^  ^  blood,  because  this 
hei^t  had  this  name  even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Jos.  xv.  7, 
kviii.  17.)  Samaritans  did  not  travel  here  fi:equentl7,  henee, 
since  ver.  33  is  likdj  meant  as  a  contrast,  tiie  certain  man  is 
probably  a  Jew ;  this  foUows  as  a  matter  of  course  as  he  is  said 
to  ecme  dcionfrom  Jeruaalem.  At  least  such  must  have  been 
the  most  natural  supposition  for  the  Priest  and  Levite  who  after- 
wards passed,  though  we  cannot  (as^  Lange  does)  assert  this 
positively.  Others  have  said,  though  witli  much  less  reason, 
probably  a  heathen,  for  the  priests  would  not  have  passed  by  a 
Jew — quite  mbtiaking  the  very  pith  of  the  narrative  I  But  what 
he  was  is  to  be  quite  indifferent,  and  to  remain  unmentioned ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  man  stripped  of  his  raimi»tt  but  a 
man  lying  in  hb  blood.  Thieves  and  nmrderers  (comp.  oar 
remarks  on  Matth.  xxL  13) — alas  such  men,  who  do  such  tilings 
to  men,  exist  upon  earth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem^ 
even  as  now-a-days  in  and  around  Rome.  Out  of  the  heart 
proceed  hatred  and  murder^  Matth.  xv.  19 :  another  most  import 
tant  hint  at  the  very  outset.  The  murderers  were  also  doers 
according  to  their  craft,  koL  it^Ardvre^  airoPy  and  because  he 
probably  defended  himself  a  little,  they  struck  him  in  anger,  as 
if  he  had  committed  wrongs  and  wounded  him  in  sheer  wanton 
cruelty.  (^EiriBhnmi  not  exactly  adding  yet  this,  but  simply  as 
in  Acts  xvL  23.)  Thus  they  departed  and  left  him,  fiiuBatnj^ 
that  is  in  the  act  of  dyings  who  would  have  surely  died  had  no 
help  come ;  they  do  not  ev^i  show  him  the  robber^s  mercy  of 
shortening  his  anguish.  If  the  pious  hearer  of  this  narrative 
blesses  himself  inwardly  at  this  stage^  saying  in  his  heart,  ^  0| 
the  wicked  sinners  I  such  things,  or  any  thing  in  the  least 
resembling  it,  I  have  never  committed ;  I  have  never  trangieased 

dom,  as  little  as  such  was  done  in  Israd  with  regard  to  Ammonites 
and  Moabites.  This  against  the  **good  Samaritan-Toleration''  of 
the  Rhenish  Landtag.  (Some  'readers  will  at  least  know  what  this 
note  of  the  first  Edition  referred  to  at  the  time.) 
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the  oommaiidineiit  in  tiespaasing  against  the  body  and  life  of  a 
human  beingy**  behold  two  other  and  very  different  men  appear 
on  the  stage,  to  shake  somewhat  his  high  opinion  of  himself. 
For  also  in  Christ's  Catedusm,  to  do  no  harm  or  injniy  to  our 
neighboor  includes  the  offering  of  help  and  assistance  in  all 
distr^S.!  ' 

Vers.  Sly  32.  It  is  probable  that  many  Priests  and  Levites 
travelled  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  the  city  of  Priests,' 
on  account  of  the  weekly  service,  which  was  taken  by  them  in 
turns,  but  that  a  priest  passed  just  in  the  moment,  when  it  was 
sdll  possible  to  save  the  dying  man,  was  xarii  (jvymupia^  by  a 
coincid^ice,  as  we  commonly  say*  If  the  Lord  also  uses  this 
expression  (for  he  likes  t<^  make  use  of  all  words  d£  human  Ian-* 
guage,  in  SO'  iar  as  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  pure  meaning) — ^he 
means  to  represent  thereby  in  a  concrete  manner,  that  this  ex- 
ternal event  is  not  proceeding  isom  a  directly  expressed  intention 
bf  Ood  or  of  men.  The  miserable  man  was  not  brought  before 
the  door  of  the  priest :  oh,  pious  man,  perform  now  a  work  of 
compassion  and  mercy  and  nurse  him  I  Not  only  he,  who  is 
thus  brought  to  me,  or  who  appeals  himself  to  me  and  cries  to 
me  for  help  (this  poor  man  could  not  do  so,  but  his  lying  on  the 
it>ad  cried  the  louder  to  eveiy  human  heart),  has  a  claim  on  my 
active  love ;  the  occasions  and  calls  for  active  love  appear  often 
to  be  accidental ;  but  Ood  directed  it  so,  and  will  nevertheless 
require  it  of  me,  if  my  heart  did  not  recognise  in  faith  and  love 
his  leading  and  his  hand  in  the  coincidence.  If  the  miserable 
man  had  been  still  able  to  see  at  that  moment,  he  would  have 
entertained  some  hope.  But  the  priest,  who  had  performed  his 
temple  service,  and  who  was  in  no  hurry  (for  it  says  scarificupev) 
sees  indeed  the  naked  wounded  man,  but  does  not  do  according 
to  Isaiah  Iviii.  7.  If  thou  meet  even  an  ox  or  an  ass  going 
astray,  if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his 
burden,  help,  thou  art  not  to  forbear  to  help  him, — thus  Moses 
commanded  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 — 4.  How  much 
more  then  is  a  maifi  than  an  ox  or  an  ass  f    But  the  priest,  who 

1  Aliadlog  to  Luther's  exposition  of  the  commandment,  *^  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  I"     (Kleiner  Katechismus.)— [Ta.] 

-    ^  ^fPP'  iii*  272,  cites  passages  proving  that  it  vras  the  honour  of  that 
city  to  harbour  many  Priests  and  Levites.  .  . 
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would  have  perhaps  kept  those  oommandments  litendlji  ibrbean 
to  help  his  own  flesh,  because  he  does  not  regard  his  neif^boor, 
88  the  same  Moses  also  commanded  him  to  regard  him,  Uke  him- 
self bat  thought  only  of  his  aum  flesh.  He  does  not  care  to 
know,  whether  it  is  a  stranger  or  enemy,  or  perhaps  even  a 
friend  or  brother;  he  is  satisfied  with  the  first  glance.  **  This 
is  a  dangerous  place  1 "  is  his  first  thought ;  the  second  follows 
soon,  ^Qod  be  praised  that  it  did  not  happen  to  mel"  Not  so 
bad  a  thought,  indeed,  if  he  had  only  continaed :  ^^  And  what  if 
it  had  happened  to  me  and  some  body  was  to  go  past  as  I  am 
dcnng  I  Let  me  help  him,  as  I  in  such  a  case  ou^t  to  be  helped.** 
But  he  passed  by.  Did  he  *^  calculate  in  his  loveless  mind,  thai 
the  su&rer  was  possibly  not  his  neighbour  f  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  foUowed  out  such  a  long  train  of  retuowing  ;  for  exeuses 
always  belong  to  the  later  date  of  theoiinng.  Practice  in  the 
Present  has  quite  other  motires.  It  is  required, -it  is  seen  by 
nobody — God  is  nobody  in  the  eyes  of  this  priest — ^all  their 
works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men  (Maith.  xxiii.  5.)  If  it 
would  make  an  ^at  be  would  have  done  it,  but  not  as  a  work 
of  merc^,  but  as  an  abomination  of  hypocnsy.  If  a  thou^iit  of 
oompassicm  stirs  in  his  heart,  he  finds  counter-consideiattoaa 
enough  to  stifle  it  He  is  too  fiur  gone,  help  is  too  late  t  What 
can  ly  single-handed,  do  with  him.  (Indeed  the  priestly  robe 
might  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  beauty  and  purity  I)  What  I 
ought  to  do  is  to  make  haste^  lest  I  also  foil  a  victim  to  these 
robbers^ — and  thus  he  passes  by,  and  tells  people  afterwards ;  I 
saw  on  my  w^r  a  poor  man  lying  on  the  ground^  alas  I  09uld 
not  help  him,  1  thanked  Grod  for  ray  escape^  lifted  up  a  fervent 
intercession  for  his  poor  soul,  prayed  and  hoped  that  some  ona 
would  came  after  me  on  the  fi^uented  road  and  help  him  I 
Came  that  other  one,  indeed,  but  he  thought :  K  the  first  one 
did  not  hdp,  he  who  is  aPriest,  why  should  I  do  it,  who  am  only 
a  Iievite^  of  whom  it  cannot  be  expected  with  even  as  much 
right  as  of  my  superior  T  But  he  was  not  only  at  the  place^  but 
came  near^^  may  be  fek  a  little  more  compassion  than  the  fimner, 

1  'BX^d^seems  to  be  the  right  reading,  and  denetes  progression;  |wr> 
haps  it  contains  also  the  deUoate  feature,  that  the  Levke,  more 
toned  to  external  service  than  the  Priest,  examines  more  dossly 
the  latter. 
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btot  he  also  only  looked  on  him  and  passed  by  on  the  other  aide.^ 
A  hnman  being  on  the  brink  of  eternity — ^what  a  sight  for  theae 
two^  whose  dnty  it  was  to  bring  help  even  to  thb  soal,  and  henoe 
also  first  to  the  body.  But  Priest  ajidLeoiiehstd  become  Ukethe 
robbers ;  by  their  omitting  to  ethr  help^  they  completed  as  mnch 
as  was  in  them  the  work  of  murder ;  if  a  third  one  bad  not  passed 
by  chance  they  would  have  sent  the  half-dead  man  into  perfect 
death*  Such  were  the  men  in  Israel^  who  passed  over  the  love 
of  Gk>d  and  mercy  on  their  neighbour  (Luke  ad*  42 ;  Matth. 
xxiii.  28),  and  thus  fonook  the  fear  of  the  Almighty  (Job  vi*  14.) 
Would  you  also  be  such  an  one  in  such  a  case  f  This  is  the 
question  which  Christ  here  presents  to  him,  who  questioned  fiist* 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  the  commandment  in  thy  mouth,  and  art 
seeking  in  thy  sophislical  thoughts  to  find  out  who  is  thy  neigh- 
bour;  but  when  he  lies  before  tiiee  on  thy  path,  thou  art  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  find  him  I  It  is  not  knowledge^  not  dignity 
of  any  kind,  not  external  vrorship,  but  only  lovey  whidi  it 
deingy  and  to  omit  the  doing  of  good  is  doing  evil — and  herein 
alas  many  become  like  to  eviMoers.  'Ofioieif^  8i  teal  Aevtni^ 
— ^tbe  one  gives  the  example  to  the  other  in  doing,  or  rather  not 
doing  I  Such  are  they  who  teach  the  law  and  minister  in  the 
sanctuaiy ;  and  what  if  they,  who  preach  the  Gospel^  and  talk 
sentimentally  about  the  good  Samaritan,  act  in  the  same  man* 
ner  I  All  they  whom  you  passed  by  here  upon  earth  will  lie 
in  your  way  there,  before  the  throne  of  the  judge. 

Ver.  88—85.  The  active  love  of  the  Samaritan  forms  a  signi» 
fleant  contrast  in  every  lespect  The  priest  knows  the  sacred 
letter,  he  comes  bom  the  sanctnaxy  ondf— has  no  heart  I  The 
Samaritan  travels  in  afiain  of  business  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  it  does  not  fill  up  his  soul.  His  lave^  which  he  finds  at 
once  time  and  inclination  to  fellow  out^  is  described  by  a  few  but 
most  powerful  strokes,  and  forma  a  complete  speaking  pietnieit 
Moved  with  pity  as  to  the  Past,  help  fartiie  Present,  considerate 

^  'ApTOTttptpxoiuit  means,  like  dmtrrdpetfu^  in  the  first  place,  ex  adverse 
praetereo,  henee  Ghotius  understands  it  in  contradistinction  to  jcura- 
fitUptuf  oontrario  itinera  to  Jemsalem.  (Hhers  say :  toraing  away  to  the 
other  side,  m  order  not  to  see  him  any  longer  or  better.  But  in  both 
eases  we  have  dbnmip^X^,  henoe  the  intensified  oompoond  meaas 
passed  by. 
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care  for  the  Fttture.  If  any  one  had  witnessed  it,  he  would  hav^ 
said,  they  sorely  are  brothers!  and,  in  tnith,  the  Samaritan  aaw 
in  the  many  widiont  asking  who  he  was,  his  brother.  How  glad 
the  half-dead  man  must  have  been,  that  then — a  Samaritan^ 
perhaps  despised  by  him  at  other  times,  recognised  in  him  a 
neighbour  and  fellow-man  I  It  was  good  for  James  and  John 
to  hear  this  nairatiTe  (comp.  ix.  54) ;  if  the  history  had  not 
actually  taken  place,  it  must  yet  have  been  a  possible  event,  it 
was  poaMle  that  even  a  Samaritan,  even  a  he«then,  would  act 
thus,  and  put  to  shame  thereby  the  Jews ;  the  Lord  purposely 
did  not  chose  a  heathen,  partly  not  to  offiand  his  hearers  too 
much,  partly  to  castigate  the  national  hatred  against  the  Samari- 
tans, who  were,  after  all,  partakers  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
hope  of  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritan  joumejfedy  whether  bom 
or  to  Jerusalem,  or  only  across  the  road,  is  not  told,  because  the 
emphasis  lies  on  the  circumstance  that  he  came  there  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  of  urgent  necessity.^  He  had  eirnipaeekm 
on  him ;  though  similar  feelings  may  have  stirred  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Priest  and  Levite,  yet  it  is  only  in  his  case  that  this  feel- 
ing is  thought  worthy  of  mention ;  natural  spontaneous  compas* 
sion  is  of  no  avail,  it  increases  the  guilt  if  it  prompts  us  to  go  oat 
of  the  sight  of  misery.  True  sympathy  ripens  into  act  and  hdp; 
this  man  forgets  danger,  business,  everything,  and  thinks  only  of 
the  wretched  man  before  his  eyes ;  the  robbers,  he  thinks,  may 
not  come  again,  the  short  delay,  short,  for  he  helps  witbont 
delay,  can  easily  be  made  up  afterwards.  Where  can  I  get  in 
this  wilderness  physician  or  medicine  t  This  question  does  not 
trouble  him  much.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
(Ghen.  xxviii.  18),  he  carries  oil  and  wine  with  him.  Oil  espe- 
cially is  good  for  healing  wounds  (comp.  Isaiah  i.  6.)  In  gene- 
ral, we  ought  to  think  that  the  most  essential  necessaries  for 
works  of  love  are  easily  obtainable,  wherever  there  is  the  earnest 
will.'     Without  hypersensitive  disgust  he  binds  up  the  wounds 

1  Bramie  thinks  that  he  was  coming  from  Jemsalem,  where  he  had 
again  experienced  how  the  Jews  despised  the  Samaritans.  This  is^ 
however,  only  a  secondary  thought. 

'  Oil  relieves  pain,  wine  stops  bleeding.  Wetstein  citeik  a  passage 
from  Galenns,  in  which  oil  and  wine  are  mentioned  as  remedies  in  the 
case  of  wonnds. 
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and  mollifies  them.  Soon  the  poor  fainting  man  is  so' far  restored 
that  he  could  set  him  on  his  own  beast  (rb  l8iov  kt^ipo^^  on 
which  he  rode,  thns  sacrificing  his  own  comfort  to  that  of  his 
neighbour),  thus  he  leads  him  into  the  next  vavBoxeiov  (this  is  the 
only  sure  instance  of  pubUc  inns  occurring  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, oomp.  the  Talmudic  pnfS^Q  formed  after  this  Greek  work, 
and  i|773^g  from  iray8o;^€V9) — ^the  inference  to  be  drawn  firom 
this  is  not  that  the  poor  man  was  a  heathen,  because  these  inns 
were  chiefly  intended  for  such  strangers,  who  did  not  meet  with 
hospitality  in  Jewish  houses,  but  evidently,  that  he  did  not 
expect  or  wish  to  demand  firom  any  of  his  firiends  to  receive  his 
charge.  There  was  no  other  house,  where  he  would  have  been 
received,  except  the  public  inn,  where  every  one  is  admitted  for 
money.  ITiere  he  took  care  o/ Atm,— out  of  love,  not  for  the  sake 
of  reward,  only  for  the  sweet  reward  of  love ;  one  cannot  tell 
who  of  the  two  had  greater  ^oy.  Ncwy  dear  reader,  be  as  senti* 
mental  as  thou  likest,  but  only  in  doing  and  not  without  it. 
The  next  day  he  had  to  continue  his  journey ;  so  we.  must  sup^ 
pose,  and  thus  this  feature  of  the  picture  shows  the  boundary 
lines  of  different  diities :  it  was  not  required  of  him  to  delay  his 
journey  altogether;  for  he  had  done  what  he  could.  Where 
there  is  no  other  friend  or  not  even  an  host,  we  comAiit  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  to  the  Lord  as  the  Supreme  Helper  and 
Healer.  But  in  this  case  there  was  an  host,  and  he  said  to  him 
kindly :  Take  care  of  him^  even  as  it  is  said  of  him  before  that  he 
took  care  of  him.  Thus  he  gave  him  first  an  example,  before  he 
asks  it  of  him,  not  as  people,  who  only  throw  open  their  purse^ 
saying,  I  will  pay  him,  who  helps  here.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
does  not  demand  of  the  host  to  continue  the  work  of  love  fi^y  and 
for  nothing,  he  lays  no  burden  on  the  shoulder  of  another,  be- 
cause he  had  preceded  with  a  good  example,  but  pays  in  advance^ 
two  denarii,  ample  wages  far  two  days'  labour  (Mattb.  xx.  2)^ 
though  the  host  would  probably  not  be  occupied  the  whole  day 
in  tending  the  sick  man;  and,  moreover,  love  makes  him  sa 
prudent  and  wise,  that,  though  possessed  of  such  strong  l6ve 
himself,  he  presupposes  nothing  in  the  other  but  self-interest, 
specially  in  an  host,  who  only  calculates,  how  much  money?  and; 
who  is  introduced  here  as  a  man,  receiving  pay  for  works  of; 
mercy,  thus  completing  the  picture  of  contrasting  heartlessness. 
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The  Samsrittn  antidpiteft  every  ponible  8cni|de  and  objedioB^ 
as  thal^tfae  expenses  leqoired  hy  tendii^  the  sick  ought  exceed 
the  money  given,  and  lest  aOTtfamg  shonU  be  withhekd  fiom  tbe 
poor  sick)  he  promises^— and  aAor  what  he  had  dcme  the  host  alao 
oonld  depend J^on  his  word — ^and  whatsoever  than  spendest  more 
/will  repay  thee,  as  if  it  was  far  myself,  when  I  come  aganii 
Thus  one  ought,  and  thos  one  may  exercise  lore,  if  <Mie  is  will- 
ing and  possesses  it,  it  is  perfecdy  oompotibley  to  j^  oir  cn^s  own 
journey  and  yet  not  pass  by  the  needy. 

Yer.  86.  7)Wm  ihrtej — viz^  three  men,  thus  the  Lord  oom- 
psehends  them  withoot  difierenoe  nnder  this  nam^  the  holy 
gentlemen  of  Israel  and  the  Samaritan,  aa  opposed  to  the  faordi 
mail,  fiedlen  among  thieves  (whom  he  lesves  to  themselves  and 
the  jndgment  awaiting  them).  And  now  Christ  pots  a  counter 
question  to  that  contained  in  ver.  29,  but  very  significaatly  the 
converse  of  that  ^  whof '  not  whoof  Aem  thonght  the  poor  man 
his  neighbour,  but  who  was  neigkbtnm  unt^  kbn  9  Thos  we  ave 
to  put  the  qnesticm,  in  order  to  arrive  dhraya  at  ^ke  answer: 
Am  I  this  man^s  neigfabonr,  that  is,  ought  he  to  help  me,  if  I 
were  in  his  place  and  he  in  mine  t  For  ^  nei^bonr^  designates 
a  redprooal  rdatien,  far  it  is  said  ^as  t^iysd^"  Matth.  vii  13. 
1^  egotistic  motto:  ^lam  my  nearest  neigfaboar,"  is  te^beia* 
terpr^:ed  in  the  fallowing  manner :  Put  diynlf  in  the  pfane  of 
the  other,  and  see  whether  thou  wooldst  Hse  to  be  thy  nei^thmr, 
—exchange  places  with  him,  in  order  to  love  him  as  thyself  I 
Thos  we  may  obtain  in  evesy  case  the  rule  of  love  firora  onrveiy 
seH^love,  and  thos  the  question  of  ver«  26  may  be  put  Bkuwiao, 
What  is  written  in  thy  own  heart  and  conscience,  who  dse  is 
thy  neighbour,  bnt  he,  whose  nc^hbomr  thou  art,  every  onet 

Ver.  37.  The  lawyer  put  to  shame  finds  it  mipossSbfe  is  his 
annoyance  to  say  expressly;  TTte  SammiUmu  But  this  makes 
his  answer  the  more  striking  and  to  the  point.  He  dot  sAosseti 
tntrcy  on  himj  that  is,  he  whose  eompassion  ripened  into  deed 
and  truth,  who  did  not  only  feel  compassion,,  but  got  rid  of  it  by 
an  inward  act  erf  a  positiv^y  evil  character ;  who  did  not  mmAf 
taBt  of  his  feeing  of  pi^  (ah  I  there  lay  a  poor  wretched  aMn 
on  the  road,  how  it  went  to  my  heart,  that  I  had  to  pass  hhn 
and  was  not  able  to  hdp  him  I)— no^  but  who  showed  mensy^ 
Withoot  works  thera  b  no  trodi  of  love  (1  John  iiL  18),  but 
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without  love  of  the  heart  no  trath  of  wozIdb.    If  the  robben  had 
seised  the  Samaritan  before  he  was  able  to  acoomplish  his  designy 
his  work  woald  have  been  accomplished  in  the  sight  of  Ood, — 
and  if  the  Priest  and  Levite  had  given  help  on  acconnt  of  ap* 
proaching  spectatorB,  it  would  have  had  no  value*    Dives  maj 
paj  for  the  tending  and  nursing  of  fiftj  Lazaruses,  or  himself 
lick  his  sores  k  la  Xavier,  and  ^^  have  his  reward*''    Whereas  if 
poor  Laaams  sighed  in  his  heart — ^if  thou,  proud  Dives,  wast 
lying  before  my  door,  I  would  surely  not  leave  thee  lying- Aero, 
— his  will  is  accounted  to  him  as  if  he  had  performed  it.    But 
if  thou  art  willing  in  thy  heart,  then  go  and'do,  §eai  ai^  also  thou 
likewise,  as  now  and  then  a  Samaritan  did ;  not  as  the  passers  by, 
who  had  time  and  oj^rtunity  (Oal.  vi.  10),  but  no  heart.   Thus 
the  questioner,  by  his  first  question,  What  shall  I  (fo,  himself 
prepared  the  last  answer  now  gi\'en  him :  Do  I    The  Lord  says, 
6/Aoitf9,  as  he  said  before,  ver.  32.    In  the  former  case  (ver.  38) 
there  were  two,  in  the*  present  only  one ;  the  first  k,  alas  I  of 
more  fireqnent  occurrence  than  the  latter. — *^  Go^^    There  lies 
in  this  word  something  repelling,  as  if  he  had  said.  Go  away 
fix>m  me,  I  have  shown  you  now,  that  you  knew  well  enough  the 
answer  to  the  question  whidi  you  put  to  tempt  me ;  leam  a 
lesson  firom  this,  and  know  yourself  difierently  firom  what  you 
do  now,  and  then  come,  to  seek  my  mercy  for  your  sinftil  heart. 
This  is  implied  in  the  word  for  the  lawyer.    But  for  tM,  who 
know  the  Lord's  mercy,  it  implies  more.    ^^Gb."    Whither  t 
Everywhere — on  our  path  of  life — wherever  our  jommey  leads 
us,  our  neighbours  stand  or  He,  that  we  may  show  love  to  them. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  questions,  or  for  long  seeking.    Especi- 
ally they  who  are  wounded  in  their  soul,  who  are  dying  spiritu-** 
ally,  for  truly  to  help  man  means  more  than  to  help  and  nurse 
the  bodily  life.    Whatever  rescues  in  this  way,  deserves  to  be 
called  asylum;  whoever  shows  such  mercy,  shows  true,  real, 
full  mercy,  of  which  many  a  ''  sister  of  charity"  knows  only  the 
caricature  of  proselytising. 

But  he  only  knowi  this,  who  has  experienced  HU  mercy,  who 
appears,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  though  only  in  the  back 
ground  of  the  whole  parable,  as  the  true  merciful  Lover  and 
Helper.    As  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  types  of  other  figures  (as 

will  be  shown  subsequently)  so  the  good  Samaritan  is  certainly 
VOL.  ni.  2  K 
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igdralive  of  him,  who  shows  such  merc^  to  famting  and  d jii^ 
man.    Oil  and  wine  and  wounds  were  intended  to  lenund  qb  of 
Ib.  L  5,  6f  Und  the  whole  description  of  E2ek»  xn.  6^  and  umU^r 
passages.     It  is  tme  that  an  attempt  to  interpret  aUegorically  the 
individnal  details,  as,  for  example,  the  difierenoe  between  oil  and 
wine,  the  beast,  the  inn,  the  host,  die  two  pence,  may  easilj  de- 
generate into  trifling — ^bnt  spiritual  Christians  of  all  times  have 
not  been  able  to  resist  seeing  in  the  whole  parable  a  picture  of  man 
lying  in  sin  and  misery,  whom  neither  law  nor  Levitical  institu* 
tions  can  help,  and  to  whom  the  mercy  of  Christ  comes— whom 
they  angrily  called  a  Samaritan.     Luther  and  Melancthon  can- 
not refindn  from  such  a  view ;  the  former  goes  even  into  delafls 
against  bis  usual  principle.    Only  let  us  not  draw  false  infiarenoes 
finm  this  mystical  import  of  the  paraUe^  which  is  dindy  .though 
really  contained  in  its  depths ;  as  is  done  with  great  warmth  by 
Heinrich  Miiller,  (Erquichstunden,  Edid*  Nusswurm,  Nr*  214), 
who  says,  that  from  such  a  view  it  would  follow,  that  Adam  was 
Only  weakened,  but  did  not  become  altogether  dead,  by  the  £ill^ 
— ^that  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  be  blamed  as  not  being  willing 
to  help ;  that  Christ  was  justly  called  a  Samaritan ;  that  the 
lawyer  could,  if  he  liked,  have  done  likewise,  that  is,  could  have 
been  a  Saviour  and  Bedeemer  of  the  world  I    Indeed,  such 
inrovout  is  never  to  be  taken  in  such  an  accurate  manner^  bat 
when  we  say :  Active  mercy  to  Aim,  ioho  would  be  loet  wUhout  iij 
we  have  stated  the  simple  tertium  compamtianie.     The  Lord 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise,  but  clothe  in  the  truth,  required  for 
the  occasion,  and  which  in  its  first  aspect  is  repelling— also  the 
whole  and  foil  truth.     J%ou  shaU — love  I    TUs  paradox  anti- 
thesis of  the  law,  which,  as  law,  cannot,  and  is  not  to  hdp  us 
from  death,  becomes  in  Christ  vitalising  truth,  giving  Hfe  to  the 
faint  spark  of  Ufo.    Fortheonly  way  in  which  it  can  be  imagined 
that  the  wcmrI,  thou  shall  love,  can  produce  an  effect  in  him  vrho 
is  without  love,  is  this,  that  I  love  him  first  in  such  a  maaner, 

*  Lather  also  says,  <'wir  sappeln  noch  em  wenig;"  and  Oalvin  (as 
llichter  remarks  to  this  passage)  uses  ths  expression  $emimorttm$m  And 
this  is  just  as  tme,  as  the  '^  tdlogether  ptxpos^**  each  in  its  own  place. 
Calvin  speaks  of  a  revival  of  the  aemimortui,  not  only  lit  connection 
with  Isaiah  Ivii.  16,  bat  in  his  Institutes,  referring  to  oar  parable,  be 
ttays  of  the  natural  man,  Semwhua, 
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that  he  is  ashamed^  overpowered^  aroused  to  retuni  my  love.  And 
this  is  what  the  Lord  does  tons,  and  afUr  having  done  this,  He 
gives  his  disciples  the  new  oommandment :  Go  and  do  to  others^ 
what  I  have  done  to  thise  !^ 


MABTHA  AND  KABT.   ONB  THIKO  18  NEEDFUL. 

(Lnke  x.  41, 42). 

The  simple  reader  of  the  Gbspel  will  naturally  sappoae,  that 
the  two  sisters  mentioned  here  are  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  aad 
not,  as  even  Bengel  was  inclined  to  suppose  in  hia  harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  another  pair  of  sisters,  who  had  accidentaliy  the 
same  names ;  besides  this,  a  closer  investigation  of  John  xi.  and 
xii.  discovers  the  same  differences  of  character  in  the  two  sisters^ 
and  this  short  account  of  Luke  harmonises  exactly  in  All  its 
suppositions  and  deductions  with  the  narrative  of  John.  That 
the  certain  village^  where  Martha  received  on  that  oooasion  the 
Lord  in  her  house,  must  have  been  Bdihanyj  follows  necessarily 
from  John  xL  1 — thus  excluding  the  supposition  (which  occurs 
in  a  work  as  late  as  that  of  Greswell),  that  the  sisters  had  an- 
other domicile  in  Gralilee.  But  the  opinion,  that  the  short  inci-n 
dent  narrated  by  Luke  belongs  to  that  stay  of  Christ  at  Bethtay, 
which  is  mentioned  in  John  xi.,  seems  to  me  perfectly  untenable, 
partly  because  in  that  case  Luke  would  necessarily  say  some^ 
thing  about  Lazarus,  partly,  and  this  is  of  greater  importance^  b^ 
cause  the  whole*  situation  described  here  as  a  quiet  calm  visit,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  state  of  things,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  con-* 
quence  of  the  death  and  resurrecticm  of  Lazarus.  But  how  are 
we  to  account  for  our  Lord's  being  iv  r^  iroptveadaiy  that  is  on  the 
journey  which  Luke  is  now  speaking  of,  so  suddenly  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Jerusalem  in  Bethany,  and  then  &r  away  again 

^  Vslerius  Herberger  treats  the  Gospel  of  tbe  thirteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  asMlows:  The  Outer  Court t  who  are  most  blessed?  They 
who  see  and  hear  Jesns ;  the  sanctuary :  which  are  the  holiest  works  ? 
To  do  God's  commandments  without  c^fXe^/>i|o-Mia ;  finally,  the  Hofy 
ofholi^  our  Friend  and  merciful  Sedeemer,  who  helps  us  to  sueh  works, 
and  covers  all  our  deficiencies. 

2k2 
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in  Samaria  and  Galilee  t  We  know  that  Luke  does  not  narrate 
details  akoluthistically ;  in  his  acooont  of  Christ's  joamcys,  he  in* 
sorts  sometimes  also  other  narratiyes,  and  he  has  in  this  manner 
placed  this  lovely  word  and  scene  herey  which  may  have  happened, 
if  not  at  the  veiy  end,  yet  at  some  other  time,  when  the  Lord 
wished  at  the  end  of  some  journey  to  a  feast  or  other  occasion  to 
enter  into  the  house  at  Bethany/  And  why  here  1  Certainly 
on  account  of  some  real  dogmatic  connection,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  pendant  and  contrast  to  the  question,  ^  what  shall  I 
do,"  which  found  its  answer  in  the  story  of  the  Samaritan, 
Thus  much  seems  certain  to  exegesis,  but  what  is  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  parallel  must  be  decided  by  the  individual  per^ 
oeption  and  taste*  For  our  part,  we  see  something  significant 
in  the  general  contrast  between  the  lawyer  who  stood  up,  and 
the  reverent  disciples,  but  do  not  regard  the  narrative,  ^  as  an 
actual  exemplification  of  heartfelt  love  to  God  and  hidden  life  in 
him,"  corresponding  to  the  doctrine  concerning  this  highest  duty, 
as  given  in  ver.  27  (because  the  centre  of  the  preceding  gospel- 
lesson  is  not  this  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  vo^uimf  but  the  ^dom/* 
in  the  parable  of  Jesus) — ^we  would  rather  regard  it  as  the  in- 
tention of  the  Evangelist,  to  guard  by  this  deep  contrast  in  its 
juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  parable,  againat  that  mUcan^ 
eeptionj  which  is  even  to  thie  day  clinging  to  peopkfe  view  of  the 
good  Scanaritan.  Have  not  many  believers,  who  wibh  to  follow 
Christ's  admonition,  and  ofier  to  him  many  works  of  charity,  oat 
of  love  and  as  service  to  him,  lost  themselves,  on  the  other  side, 
in  a  Christian  iroXvTrparffioavtn),  of  an  miquiet,  self^ghteoos 
character,  and  departing  firom  peaceful  receptivity  t  And  is  not 
the  inmost  fundamental  thought  of  the  word  directed  to  bujqr 
Martha — a  warning  against  such  a  tendency  t  Do  was  the  word 
of  the  Lord  in  the  parable,  but  now  he  says,  Best  I  Do  not  for- 
get the  ^  Seeing  and  Hearing^  in  thy  much  doing. 

Martha,  perhaps,  a  widowed,  at  all  events  the  older  sister,  to 
whom  the  house  belonged,  received  him  into  her  house,  and  felt 
great  joy  in  being  the  hostess  of  such  a  guest,  but  her  sister  Mary 
did  more,  and  what  was  better,  she  also  {ical — ^in  this  word  Luke 

1  Much  may  be  said  in  fiivour  of  Lange's  sapposition,  according  to 
which,  this  quiet  visit  of  the  Lord  to  Bethany  took  place  aboat  the 
■eoond  Passover  Feast. 
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flketdies  at  once  the  whole  situation)  sat  at  Jesns'  feet,  to  listen 
to  his  words,  and  to  enjoy  the  gaest ;  tfans  truly  and  wholly  re- 
ceiving Him  who  had  not  merely  come  into  their  house,  but  had 
also  come  to  bring  the  bread  of  life  to  their  heart.  Opposed  to 
this  quiet  vapaKaSlfyiy  is  the  vepieinraTo  of  Martha,  the  thought- 
scattering,  busy  going  about  to  serve  the  highly  honoured  guest 
with  as  many  things,  as  possible.  Hepl  voXKiiv  SuueoptaVf  the 
article  t^i^  is  left  out  purposely,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  be  busy 
about  things  that  were  not  necessary.  But  in  the  midst  of  her 
work,  which  she  began  with  good  intention,  she  feels  an  indi»» 
tinct  presentiment,  as  if  her  sister  was  enjoying  more  than  herself 
the  presence  of  Jesus  (that  she  had  the  better  part).  But 
instead  of  turning  from  this  feeling  to  a  knowledge  of  her  own 
fault,  she  envies  and  unjustly  blames  her  sister.  Martha  also 
would  prefer  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  but  she  counteracts 
this  right  deep  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  her  own  spirit, 
which  has  chosen  meritorious  works  in  preparing  and  offering 
many  things,  and  is  unwilling  to  desist  from  it.  She  has  a  vague 
feeling  of  what  would  be  right — ^but  the  opposition  in  her  heart 
against  this  feeling  only  heightens  her  zeal,  which  breaks  forth 
most  naively  in  her  words,  of  which  every  one  lays  bare  the  in- 
ward workings  of  her  soul :  because  she  herself  had  no  quiet 
and  repose,  Maiy,  likewise,  is  to  have  none,  what  she  herself  has 
chosen  must  be  the  right  thing,  and  Mary  must  be  very  much 
in  the  wrong.  So  she  takes  at  least  so  much  time  as  to  leave 
her  work  and  interrupt  the  Lord  and  her  sister.  Lordy  so  she 
begins  reverently,  but  soon  becomes  impolite  and  afterwards 
actually  rude  to  her  great  guest.  Dost  thou  not  care  {ov  fiiKet, 
aoi ;  as  Mark  iv.  38,  the  strongest  emotion  of  distress) — ^thus 
she  wishes  uncourteously  to  draw  Christ  himself  into  her  trouble 
and  restlessness,  presupposing  in  him  an  interest  in  the  many 
good  and  beautiful  things,  with  which  she  intends  to  show  him 
hospitality.  That  my  eUtery  whose  duty  it  doubtless  is  to  assist 
me^  haiih  left  me  alone  to  serve  f  To  serve  Thee  t  What  proud 
boasting  is  there  in  this  tcariKvtrey  viz.,  that  she  had  begun  and 
had  performed  the  greater  share  of  the  work ;  she  has  to  confess 
that  her  sister  assisted  her  in  the  beginning,  but  she  blames  her 
and  throws  out  the  injurious  assertion,  that  she  is  not  doing  any 
thing  at  present,  and  that  herself  exclusively  ftilfilled  the  incum^ 
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bent  duties.  .  What,  was  the  Lord  to  be  left  sitting  by  Him^: 
self^  waiting  for  their  cookery  and  dishes,'  as  ill-uumnered  people 
kdave  their  guest^  as  if  he  had  come  only  foir  the  sake  of  eating?- 
Martha  cannot. call  away  her  sister  qtdetly,  for  Christ  was  speak*-^ 
ing  to  her,  therefore  she  has  to  intermpt  Jesus,  in  order  to  set 
Mary  at  liberty ;  she  does  it  boldly  and  says  it  to  his  face,  as  if  it 
was  culpable  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  Him,  nay  she  even  corrects 
the  Lord's  want  of  the  proper  fjuiKei'und  dictates  to  Him,  whafc  He 
ought  to  say;  Bid  htrj  tlierefore  (instead  of  speaking  to  her  those 
edifying  things,  by  which  thou  keepest  her  at  an  unseasonaUe 
lime  from  her  work),  bid  her  to  help  me  with  my  cooking  and 
preparations  I  Are  we  doing  injustice  to  dear  Martha  with 
this  interpretation  ?  Her  intention  was  good  enough,  but  she 
was  as  confused  and  disturbed,  as  we  describe  it ;  and  all  this  is 
a  consequence  of  the  unquiet  of  a  soul,  which  has  much  to  do 
only  in  connection  with  and  about  Him. 

MarthOy  Martha  I  By  this  reiterated  call  he  rouses  and  alarms 
her  to  awake  out  of  her  busy  c6nfusion,  and  then  addresses  such 
incomparably  deep  and  clear  words  to  her,  that  they  have  be- 
come inexhaustible  and  effective  up  to  our  day  for  all  Marthsr^ 
like  souls,  containing  that  truth,  which  is  able  to  bring  tiiem  to 
a  right  condition.  Without  necessit}''  art  thou  causing  thyself 
trouble  and  care  for  many  things,  on  this  occasion  certainly  idbont 
more  than  is  required.  The  fiepifipaif  is  the  first  and  inward 
fault ;  it  necessarily  produces  the  external  rvpfid^eaOmi^  ihe  rest- 
less turning  and  bustling  hither  and  thither.  I  see  that  thou 
art  losing  all  collectedness  and  calmness  of  thought  in  thy  zeal, 
scattering  itself  over  ^roXXa,  thou  art  thus  spoiling  thy  good  work 
and  losing  the  blessing  of  my  visit.  (Comp.  Jes.  Sirach  xi. 
11  in  the  original.)  The  Lord  then  adds  ivo^  Si  iari  xpc^i 
and  ex  m  opposiU  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
fr  forms  a  contrast  to  the  iroXXoic  which  are  not  neoessary,  and 
implies,  therefore,  a  kind  declining  of  the  iroXXi^  BuLKovltty  quite 
in  the  sense  of  the  old  gloss,  which,  however,  is  wrong  in  not 
going  beyond  this  first  meaning :  oKlyav  or  Skirftav  fj  hi^.  Good 
MiehaelU  (it  is  necessary  that  also  such  exegeses  should  exist,  in 
order  to  countemct  the  hastily  spiritualising  and  vague  interpi 
ters),  is  again  in  the  right,  with  his  ^^sinj^^  simple  diah, 
tba  Lord  finds  sufficient,"  as  He  is  in  the  case  of  t^  temple 
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ooin  and  that  of  Caasar.    Even  fiaailiiis,  in  one  of  his  homiliiea, 
understands  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as  parabolic  being  taken 
from  the  emblem  of  good.     Bengel  remarks  correctly,  Unum 
(fvf  not  TO  €p)  ad  necessitatem  victus»  sine  apparatu  dlstrahente* 
Si  referas  ad  firogalitatem   bospitiiy  nberior,   non  modo  non 
tenuioir  fit  doctriha  totius  periochae.     We  also  thinki  that  the 
snUixne  word  is  torn  from  its  root,  out  of  which  it  grew,  in  that 
mercifiil  condescending  wisdom  of  the  Lord  which  traiisfigures 
the  external  to  be  a  direct  symbol  of  the  natural^  that  the  whole 
is  divested  of  that  fieimilar  character  and  lovely  delicacy  contras-. 
ting  80  fiircibly  with  Martha's  impetuosity — ^by  not  seeing  in  the 
Lord's  words  this  primary  meaning.  .  Why,  are  there  so  many 
thmgs  necessary,  good  Martha,  to  welcome  me  in  your  house  T 
Thus  Martha  most  probably  understood  the  words  at  first,  till 
she  heard  the  subsequent  words.     For  the  sentence :  "  One 
thing  is  needfiil,'*  stands  between  two  sentences,  the  first  of  which 
starts  with  the  many  dishes,  whereas  the  second  evidently  passes 
over  to  the  spiritual  application,  and  the  middle  sentence  forms 
thus  the  medium   of   comparison,    being  applicable   in  both 
senses.    That  the  Lord  should  have  given  merely  ^  a  true,  but 
at  the  same  time,  courteous  answer,  according  to  most  delicate 
politeness,"  vis.,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  few  things,  and  even 
with  one  thing,  and  that  Luke  should  have  written  down  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  such  a  saying — can  only  be 
imagined  hy  MiehaeUs  and  such  commentators,  and  a  Paulua 
may  picture  it  out  complacently.^      Von  Meyet'e'^  answer  is  not 
so  much  witty  as  natural  and  sensible  I    If  this  be  the  only  and 
tme  meaning,  then  to  be  consistent  we  m^ust  understand  in  the 
subsequent  sentence  (altogether  overlooked  by  Michaelie)  that 
Mary  had  chosen  the  best  dish.      'H  atfoBii  i^ipis  (now  the 
article  is  used  and  is  significant)  does  not  mean  the  better  oc« 
cnpation,  but  indeed  the  good,  true  food  which  is  needful;  for 
this  expression  stands  likewise  in  connection  with  the  image 
suggested  by  the  occasion ;  but  the  Lord  appeals  hereby  parar^ 

^  Nachtigall  (in  Henke's  Magazine  vi.  2,  355),  supplied  Mi 
Mpwrov !  One  person  is  sufficient,  you  wiB  be  abk  to  prepare  the 
repast  yoorselfll 

'  Who*  has  h<Mioured  the  interpretations  of  Michselis  by  a  special 
refiitation.     Blatter,  &c.,  iii.  383. 
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bdically  saddenly  to  the  heart,  and  hecause  Mary  is  willii^.  to 
receive  of  Him,  He  says :  This  is  the  fixxl  neceasaiy  for  all 
human  beings,  also  for  thee,  O  Martha — which  Igine  I    (John 
vi.  27«)     Did  I  come  into  thy  house  to  be  ministered  unto  or  to 
minister  1     (Matth.  xx.  28.)    At  this  stage  the  expressions  iroXX^ 
and  &  are  seen  in  their  real  meaning  contained  implicitly  in 
the  parabolic  use,  and  Hebr.  xiii.  9  may  be  compared  as  an  illos- 
tiation  of  the  whole.    Observe,  moreover,  that  the  Lord  does  not 
reject  the  woXKiiy  for  he  accepts  willingly  that  love  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  things.    Often  many  things  pertaining  to 
outward  huucwia  are  required  by  the  Lord,  and  it  is  pnaae- 
worthy,  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  such  labours  (Horn.  xvL  6, 
12) — ^but,  notwithstanding,  this  thing,  which  is  needfiil,  always 
is  and  remains  the  one  thing,  what  is  superfluous  briongs  to  the 
too  ^^  many  things,"  and  what  is  of  chief  importance,  what  is 
blamed  and  reproved  here  is  not  the  much  labour  and  service^ 
but  the  MeptfAvfv  xai  Tvpfia^trdai,}   Finally,  as  the  Berknburg 
Bible  beautifully  expresses  it :  ^'  whenever  spiritual  things  and 
temporal  things  are  compared,  temporal  things  ceasp  altogether 
to  be  necessary.''  That  the  soul  be  quiet  and  calm  before  me,  and 
listen  to  me,  and  receive  from  me  that  which  gives  and  incieaaes 
such  quietness  of  spirit — ^this  is  the  one  things  the  good  part; 
Mary,  in  sitting  here  at  my  feet,  hath  chosen  this ;  thou  hast  not 
done  so,  at  least  not  at  present,  but  hast  neglected  it  and  de- 
prived thyself  of  it !    Thos  the  Lord,  sheltering  his  dear  Mary, 
gives  back  the  accusation  to  die  accuser,  and  deservedly;  and  in 
conclusion,  summing  up  all,  opposes  the  strange  desire  expressed 
by  Martha  to  send  her  sister  to  join  her,  by  the  oompreheodve 
word :  ^^  and  this  shall  not  be  token  away  from  her,''  nekher  at 
present,  as  you  would  have  it,  or  at  any  other  future  time,  n^ 
ther  from  her  nor  any  other,  who  have  chosen  it ;  it  shall  not  be 
taken  from  them,  as  long  as  they  keep  it  and  hold  it  fast 
Whereas  the  Martharportion  is  a  part  '^that  can  be  taken  away 
from  us  in  a  thousand  ways,  by  poverty,  sickness,  old  ag^  weak- 


^  Lange  says  truly, — If  you  find  the  thing  need/id^  and  live  for  it, 
you  have  found  thereby  and  live  for  the  one  thing.  The  eonverse 
holds  equally  true,  and  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verse  :  The  one 
central  point  ia  the  only  thing  needfuL 
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11689,  and  who  can  ennmerate  them  allf  ^  Kay  more,  in  the 
end,  all  who  delight  in  working,  and  are  happy  in  doing  many 
things,  mnst  enter  into  quietness,  though  it  be  not  congenial  to 
tihem  I  It  is  also  a  coirect  remark,  that  fiepiSa  and  i^eXi^aro 
are  placed  together,  and  denote  the  communicated  grace  of  Gt>d 
and  the  free  appropriating  act  of  faith,  likewise  notice  the 
great  love  and  kindness  of  the  Lord  in  offering  himself,  and 
being  so  willing  to  be  chosen  (for  spiritual  communion  with  Him, 
reemving  from  Him,  who  gives  Himself  to  us,  is  in  reality  that 
One  Thing,  which  the  One  and  only  Jesus  brings  us),  and 
observe,  that  he  blames  only  from  pure  love  those  who  to  their 
own  loss  move  round  about  and  near  Him,  instead  of  seeking, 
laying  hold  of,  and  enjoying  Himself* 

This  may  suffice  as  direct  exposition.  But  in  this  case  the 
reader  may  expect  a  fuller  consideration  and  practical  applica^ 
tion  of  a  word,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  has  proved  of 
such  importance  to  so  many  souls,  and  been  quoted,  justly  or 
imjastly,  to  comfort  some  and  to  blame  others.  Who  is  meant 
by  Martha  tmd  who  by  Mary  ?  The  warnings  which  is  addressed 
to  Martha,  has  been  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  natural  man, 
who,  in  the  restlessness  of  earthly  pursuits  and  worldly-minded* 
ness,  in  the  manifoldness  of  creaturely  concerns,  has  much 
trouble  and  unnecessary  bustling,  instead  of  seeking  and  finding 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in  believing  and 
in  humbly  following  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  This  first  appli- 
cation (to  which  the  beautiful  hymn  of  Schroder  confines  itself)' 
is  by  no  means  to  be  altogether  rejected ;  for  this  application  is 
indeed  implied  in  the  ^^  one  thing,**  but  this  is  merely  something 
from  the  surface  of  the  word,  something  which  is  indeed  presup^ 
posed  in  this  word  ;  it  does  not,  howeiver,  penetrate  into  the 
peculiar  real  meaning  of  the  passage.  Martha  and  Mary  are 
both  disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  although  it  is  not  in 
the  original  of  Luke's  gospel,  yet  the  translation'  has  rightly 
interpreted :  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving  Him — 

1  Tholnck,  in  one  of  the  three  Sermons  edited  by  Braehmann,  in 
Bielefeld, 
s  Beginning  <*  Eins  ist  Noih,  ach  Herr  dies  Eine." — [Tr.] 
3  Luther's  [Tr.] 
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Jesus  loTes  also  Maiilia,  as  one  of  has  believers  (Jckm  zL  5)  ;  for 
to  take  trouble  about  and  in  connection  with  Inm  is  much  better 
and  more  valuable  than  all  restless  activit  j,  or  all  the  apparently 
peaceful  slothfulness  of  the  childmn  of  this  world.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  cumbered  about  mndi  servingHim;  among  Chria^ 
tians  themsehes  Mary  is  distinguished  fimm  Martha. 

Here  also  we  begin  with  the  external*  Like  Martha  are  all 
those  souls  who,  Aou^  they  have  oome  to  know  and  love  Cfarkty 
and  even  wish  to  have  him,  yet  do  not  take  the  right  way  of  ob- 
taining the  good  p&rL  Busy  with  a  zeal,  in  which  self-rigfate* 
onsnfBSS  insinuates  itself  or  is  even  predominant^  they  widi  to 
recewe  Christ  according  to  their  own  manner,  that  is,  to  prepare 
themselves  many  things  for  him,  thus  serving  Christ  dnefy 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  former  conversation, — their 
soul  is  wanting  that  calmness  without  which  it  is  impossible  ta 
obtain  the  foil  ^oyment  and  blessing,  which  Christ  brings  vs. 
They  get  books,  learned  or  devotional ;  they  seek  out  works  and 
services  of  many  kinds,  they  try  to  obtain  it  by  spiritual  exer- 
cises, in  communion  and  fellowships  here  and  there.  This  abo 
is  one  of  the  ways,  and,  alas,  a  necessary  beginning  for  many, 
who,  as  we  use  to  say,  are  sincere  in  their  desire.  But  it  is  to 
such  that  Tersteegen  says,  in  the  spirit  of  these  words  of  Christ : 
^  Do  not  bind  thyself  so  much  to  forms  and  outward  methods. 
We  must  not  be  always  seeking  God,  we  must  tiaofind  him.  As 
long  as  we  are  stiU  seeking,  there  is  much  running  and  working  : 
he  who  has  found  him,  enjoys  and  works  quietly ! "  As  long  as 
they  do  not  give  up  the  vroXXa  of  their  running  and  workings 
their  own  seeking  will  stand  in  the  way  of  their  finding;  as  kmg 
as  they  are  busy  round  about  Him^  &ey  cannot  come  to  rest  with 
emd  in  Him — a  rest  which  many  a  Mary  enjoys,  who»  jrith 
deeper  wisdom,  chose  from  the  outset  the  better  part,  and  whi^ 
is  (Obtained  by  many  a  weary  Martha,  who,  meekly  receiving  the 
exhortation  of  the  Lord,  joins  Mary,  and  sits  at  his  feet  (as,/7sr-> 
hap9y  was  the  case  with  Martha  of  Bethany).  Thus  many  a 
Separatist  is  still  seeking  with  trouble  and  labour  what  the  hidden 
flock  is  enjoying  in  that  ^  Babylon"  which  he  so  much  despises ; 
inany  a  one,  running  impetuously,  finds  fault  with  the  quiet 
people  of  God,  the  meek  ones  of  the  earth,  and  yet  they  axe  in 
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of  him,  enjoymg  in  a  chUi-like  heart  that  ^  one  thing,'' 
receiving  Jesas  not  only  into  the  house  of  their  outer  life,,  walky 
and  works,  but  also  of  their  heart. 

But  we  proceed  to  ask :  Are  we  not  all  to  be  active,  ore  we 
not  to  work  both  as  regards  oncselves  and  others,  especially  are 
1^  not  to  abound  in  works  of  mercy,  that  is,  serve  the  Lord 
Jedus,  feed  the  Lord  Jesus  in  feeding  our  nei^bour  who  is  His 
brother  ?  Or  is  it,  that  some  are  at  liberty  to  sit  down  inactivdy 
with  Mary  in  order  to  enjoy,  while  others  are  appointed  to  be 
Marthas,  ofiering  that  service  in  many  things  which  is  likewise 
required.^  Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  some^  viz.,  that  both 
sbters  had  eyuai  righu  beside  eadi  other,  as  persons  who  had 
receive  di^snni  i^Uingn  ;  in  this  manner  preached  Draseke,  in 
the  year  1824  (in  after  years  he  would  not  have  expressed  him-^ 
self  thus)  :  ^'£ach  one  loves  in  a  different  way,  but  each  loves 
aright,  that  is,  according  to  her  best  understanding  and  capacity.' 
The  Saviour  is  pleased  with  both.  Both  desire,  both  possess, 
the  one  thing  needful.  Both  desire^  both  possess  Him.  He 
might  have  likewise  added  the  converse  and  said  to  Maryr 
honour  the  busy  house-mother.  Martha  also  has  her  good  part. 
She  serves  me  out  of  love,  even  as  you,  out  of  love,  sit  at  my 
feet  listening  to  my  words.  Jesus  recognises  among  his  disciples 
every  natural  peculiarity  and  gift."  Justly  was  this  sermon, 
criticised  at  the  time  in  SchwarUfs  Jahrbudier.  Yet  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  preacher^s  remark,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently, 
althou|^  taken  in  this  definite  fonn  it  is  altogedier  exegetically 
false.  The  Saviour  does  not  iqpprove  of  both,  does  not  attribute 
to  Martha  likewise  the  good  part';  she  would  have  fineed  herself 
from  the  blame,  which  refers  not  merdy  to  her  calling  Mary 
away,  but  to  her  own  conduct  itself,  only  then  if,  undoretanding 
there  proof  of  the  Lord  and  humbly  accepting  it,  she  had  left 
that  one  thing  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  guest's  refreriiment, 


^  As  the  man,  who  came  to  the  abbot  Sylvanus  on  Momit  Sinai, 
boasting  of  himnelf  that,  differing  from  the  brethren  who  worked, 
*'  Mary  had  diosen  the  good  part,"  and  thus  he  sat  in  his  cell  with  his 
workf  and  was  not  called  to  dinner.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  puts, 
according  to  the  then  prevailing  incorrect  interpretation,  Martha  as 
repreBenting  work — **  Every  Mary  must  have  a  Martha/*  Comp. 
Altvater*-BQch< 
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and  sat  down  at  that  tabfe  and  feast  which  He  had  come  to  bring 
to  her. 

Who  then  is  Martha  whom  the  Lord  blames  t  The  native, 
working,  and  labouring  Christians,  a  species  between  the  sdf 
righteous  outside  the  pale  of  believers  and  the  true  disciples ;  it 
is  they,  with  their  activity  for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
tiieir Christian  bureaucracy,  and  all  thw  machinery  and  agencies, 
whatever  be  their  names ;  that  is,  however,  supposing  this  is  done 
with  unquiet  care  and  restlessness.  Every  Martha,  whom  God 
has  given  the  calling  to  be  busy  about  many  things,  is,  as 
Tersteegen  says,  to  do  her  work  calmly,  quieUy,  in  order  thi^  the 
husbandman  that  hboureth  be  first  partaker  and  er^cyer  of  the 
fimits,  2  Tim  ii.  6.  Every  Mary  is  to  have,  not  only  the  good  pait 
but  also  her  portion  of  active  Work,  for— ^  Quiedsm  is  not  of 
itself  Mary's  spirit."  (Bichter.)  Paul  woridng  more  than  all  the 
other  apostles,  sits  also  and  at  the  same  time  at  Christ's  foet ; 
contemplative  John  is  not  inactive^  but  an  energetic  apostle; 
*^  Christ,  who  constantly  demands  of  us  to  be  active  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  would  not  have  approved  of  an  exclunvely  contem- 
plative life."  (Neander.)  From  which  it  is  clear,  that  Martha 
and  Mary  should  go  hand  in  hand  as  true  sisters,  but  so  that 
Mary's  spirit  is  the  foundation  cx>mmon  to  both.  ^  If  undero 
stood  aright,  Martha  had  cause  indeed  to.  ask  Mary's  assistaooe, 
in  order,  namely,  that  her  labour  and  works  be  sanctified."  (BerL 
Bib.) 

Alas,  it  is  here  that  we  are  so  deficient.  The  new  man  is  not 
able  to  continue  always  in  the  spirit  of  Mary.  In  our  active 
works,  even  in  our  studying  and  learning,  in  our  conflicts,  and 
in  our  very  prayers,  the  temptation  insinuates  itself  to  fall  into  the 
restlessness  of  the  old  man,  and  to  substitute  selfmade  things 
for  gifts  bestowed  from  Grod.  How  are  weto  put  an  end  to  tins 
constant  conflict  between  Mary  and  Martha  1  Some  propose  as  a 
remedy  to  distribute  the  two  elements  into  diferent  eeaeona. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  said  by  them,  when  Christ  came  to 
Bethany  to  bless  them,  it  was  a  Lord's-day  for  their  housey  and 
it  was  wrong  to  deprive  themselves  of  this  privilege  by  hoosdiold 
cares  and  troubles.  In  like  manner,  Sabbath-days  and  wotic- 
days,  Mary  hours  and  Martha  hours,  alternate  in  our  lives, 
^'  The  Lord's  words  to  Mary  have  this  purport,  know  the  ri{^ 
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point  of  tim^  and  do  not  devote  the  time  which  is  set  apitrt  for 
learning  the  divine  word  to  earthly  pnrsuits.  I  have  come  to 
teach  yon  what  ia  needful  for  yon,  and,  instead  of  listenings  you 
are  troubled  about  the  tneall "  (Chiysostom.)  This  is  not  with-* 
out  its  truth  on  account  of  our  infirmity,  but  does  not  hit  the 
real  sting  of  Christ's  words,  whose  blame  of  Martha  does  not 
r^r  merely  to  the  time  chosen  by  her  for  her  work.  We  are  not 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  soul,  constantly  ebbing  and  flowing  irom 
Sabbath  rest  to  the  unquiet  of  works.  Hence  is  it  right  to  say : 
^  Martha  without,  Mary  within  T  As  the  Moravian  hymn  says : 
Come  blessing  from  on  high,  accompany  my  labour ;  give,  oh 
Jesus,  watchfulness  to  my  ^irit,  strength  to  my  body.  Obedience 
is  sweet,  only  grant  that,  while  I  work,  my  heart  be  always  with 
Thee  " — ^which  beautiful  and  correct  expression  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  common-place  phra^e^  Martha  is  only  the  body,  Maiy  the 
spirit.  No,  this  can  never  lead  to  anything,  the  spirit  must  be 
in  a  living  vigorous  body ;  the  outward  execution  and  the  heart 
must  not  be  separated  in  our  doing.  In  short,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  not  the  Martha-spirit  (which  is  blamed,  and  ifaust  ever  and 
again  be  blamed),  but  the  Mary-spirit,  and  it  alone  in  our  heart  of 
hearts ;  and  even,  though  this  be  difficult,  in  midst  of  Martha- 
work,  as  of)»n  as  there  is  really  need  of  being  cumbered  about 
'*  many  things.''  Heinrich  MiiUer  (in  his  ErquickBtfinden)  ia 
anxious  to  rescue  Martha,  and  most  dexterously  to  find  a  place 
for  her,  and  therefore  says,  Mary  is  faith  clinging  to  Jesus,  but 
active  Martha  is  love ;  but  by  the  erroneous  title  prefixed  to  his 
remarks,  '^  Always  at  rest,  and  yet  never  at  rest,"  he  has  himself 
shown  that  his  exegeses  is  at  fault,  and  has  attached  an  incorrect 
meaning  to  the  word  at  reit.  Not  her  active  work,  but  her 
restless  unquiet  mind,  is  what  the  Lord  blames  in  Martha :  lave 
also  is  always  to  be  truly  calm  and  at  rest,  for  only  that  love  is 
genuine,  through  which  faith  is  active.  And,  therefore,  always 
and  to  the  very  end,  it  is  Mary  who  surrenders  herself  from 
her  inmost  heart  to  Christ,  loses  herself  so  to  say,  in  humble, 
undisturbed,  child-like  simplicity  in  Him,  depends  on  him  and 
receives  fi\>m  Him.  She  alone  chooses,  possesses,  and  retains 
that  good  part  which  is  lost  by  Martha  as  soon  as  site  begins  to 
stir.  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  be  Mary  I  And  into  what  deptha 
of  our  spiritual  life  does  this  one  word  of  our  Lord  reach  1 
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"  IP  tiie  severity  of  the  word  fills  us  with  fear,  let  as  descend 
ftom  this  culminating  p<mt  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to 
find  consolation  in  a  secondary  application,  which  has  its  right 
and  troth  ibr  us  poor  men  in  onr  actual  state  of  frailty.  It  is 
evident  that  there  was  snch  a  diflferericein  character  and  natural 
dispoaition  between  the  two  sisters,  that  Martha  coold  never 
become  altogether  Hke  Ivbiy.  Consequently  onr  Lord  did  not 
demand  this  of  her,  and  wonld  have  acc^ted  kindly  the  many 
offisrings  of  her  hospitality.  Bnt  what  the  Lord  reproves  in  the 
first  instance,  is  her  demanding  that  Maiy  should  become  like 
her,  and  her  thinking  that  her  way  is  the  cnfy  right  and  true  way 
of  serving  him.  Apart  fix>m  this  the  Lord  loves  her,  and  leada 
her,  accommodating  himself  to  her  way,  to  chose  at  length 
thoroughly  and  entirely  the  good  part,  which,  after  all,  she  had 
not  altogether  lost,  since  and  as  long  as  she  loved  Jesus.  Love 
is  speaking,  ruling,  and  deciding  the  conflict  in  Bethany,  but  it 
is  the  love  and  truth  of  the  Lord,  condemning  the  Martha  spirit, 
and  yet  not  rgecting  her.  Mary  never  thinks  of  reproaching  her 
sister,  except  it  were  absolutely  necessary.  She  leaves  it  to  the 
Lord.  You,  who  are  brothers  and  sisters  before  Him,  let  none 
prescribe  to  the  Lord,  what  He  is  to  say  to  such  as  difier  from 
you  I  He  does  not  require  us,  but  will  do  it  in  His  own  wisdom^ 
but  what  he  says  to  thes,  hear  it  and  accept  it,  and  in  hearing  and 
accepting  it  thou  becomest  a  Mary — even  though  He  just  <»Ued 
thee,  Martha  I  Martha! 


THE  LORD  TEACHES  US  TO  PEAT,  WHAT  AND  HOW:  THE 
HEAVENLY  PBIEND  AND  FATHER. 

(Luke  xi.  2—13  [Matth.  vi.  9— 13,  vn.  7—11.]  ) 

In  a  certiun  place — ^in  a  village— on  his  journey,  such  expres- 
sions show,  indeed,  that  Luke  pays  more  regard  in  this  whole 
section  to  a  material  (real)  co^mection  than  one  of  chronolof^ 
or  any  other  kind.  It  does  not  fiiU  properly  within  the  task  of 
the  present  work  to  investigate  the  plan  and  order  of  this  gospel, 
of  which  we  gave  a  specimen  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Jesua 
himself  had  been  prayingj  and,  moreover,  as  is  evident  from  the 
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iirhole  coDDectMm  of  the  tenna^  iyhftrOf  h  rmtfiy  ok  ittavaarOf  in 
the  hearing  of  his  disdpfei^  one  of  wjhom  has  the  coinage  to  give 
utterance  to  a  denr^  which  was  doabtless  shared,  by  others 
(oomp*  L  220).    What  wards  of  prayer  flow  from  the  lips  of  tihe 
divine  Master>  when  he  begins — so  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait' 
tillHecMwes/   We  also  ought,  and  do  indeed  wiah. to  pmy  much 
and  often,  as  He  frequently  exhorts  ns  to  do,  but  we  are  so  poor 
in  words ;  oh  that  we,  his  disciples,  also  had  from  Him,  onr 
Master,  one  or  more  forms  of  prayery  put  by  Him  into  our 
mouth,  even  as  John  taught  his  disciples.    Such  is  manifestly 
the  meaning  naively  expressed  by  them :  Lard  teach  us  to  pray. 
And  this  request,  as  it  really  corresponds  to  a  general  want  felt 
by  all  his  disciples,  is  consequently  mercifully  granted  by  him. 
The  present  month-piece  of  the  future  Church  does  indeed  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  outward  word,  as  if  in  this  way  he 
could  be  taught  to  pray  (a  most  important  part  of  teaching, 
which  had  been  neither  forgotten  nor  ne^ected  by  the  Great 
Teacher), — but  when  the  Spirit  was  given,  then  the  Church 
felt  what  is  written  Bom.  viii.  26.    We  require  not  only  to  be 
taught,  what  to  pray,  or  the  subject-matter  and  contents  of 
prayer,  such  as  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  in  conformity  to 
His  will,  which  want  is  supplied  by  the  form  of  prayer  and 
promise  given ;  but  much  more  the  ica06  Sei  in  addition  to  the 
r4  the  manner  pleasing  to  God — the  true  understanding,  right 
^irit  and  disposition  of  prayer.      For  this  reason,  the  Lord 
answers  the  request  of  his  disciples  as  usual,  above  what  they 
could  ask  or  think,  and  gives  them  not  merely  the  former,  but 
adds  also  the  latter :  warning,  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  against 
abuse  and  misconception.  We  need  not  suppose,  that  the  disciple 
asking  here  the  Lord,  had  not  heard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
to  how  many  things  had  the  disciples  listened,  without  eithes 
understanding  it  according  to  their  Master^s  intention,  or  keeping 
It  in  their  mind  and  applying  it.  But  the  Lord,  who,  according  to 
Luke  (and  partly  also  as  we  saw  according  to  Matthew),  repeated, 
specially  in  the  latter  days  of  His  prophetic  career,  many  things 
taught  by  him  on  former  occasions,  and,  as  was  natural,  parti- 
cularly from  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  that  short  compendium  of 
his  doctrine,  delivered  at  the  outset  of  his  teaching,  refers  here 
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with  pttrpofle  and  great  significance  to  his  former  ward%  aad 
illustrates  and  develops  them  only  by  a  newly  added  parable.^ 

He  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray  afUr  (ki%  manner.  First,  H^ 
tells  them  what  they  are  to  say,  becausei  and  whenever  they  are 
in  want  of  words,^  that  is,  He  tells  them  both  what  they  may  and 
ought  to  pray,  and  what  are  the  best  and  simplest  expressions  fi)r 
such  petitions,  thus  He  repeats  what  he  had  given  before,  aad 
gives  it  on  this  occasion  also  as  a  standing  form  of  prayer^  Bat 
what  is  even  this  Lord's  Prayer,  uttered  by  the  mouth,  if  die 
heart  does  not  pray  it  really,  confidently,  and  with  all  assuzance, 
wen  as  the  dear  children  speak  to  their  dear  Father?  There- 
fore the  Lord  proceeds  to  teach  us,  as  much  as  this  can  be  taqgfat 
by  words  explaining  words,  the  chief  condition  to  be  observed  in 
using  the  formula,  believing  perseverance  on  the  ground  of  the 
Divine  sure  promise^  that  he  gives  to  him  that  asks,  much  moie 
certainly  and  willingly,  than  any  man,  fiiend  or  father.  This  is 
the  second  repetition  fix)m  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  vers. 
9 — 13 ;  which  is  preceded,  however,  by  a  new  parable,  which  is 
applied  and  used  as  an  exhortation  to  pray  to  the  heavenly  Fatb^ 
thus  giving  new  force  and  effect  to  the  words  of  the  Prayer 
itself. 

Vers.  2 — 4.  With  regard  to  the  omissions  and  abbreviations 
which  we  find  in  Luke  as  compared  with  Matthew,  it  is  inor 

1  We  caonot  bat  regret,  and  express  our  brotherly  reproof,  that  even 
believing  preachers  repeat  from  the  pulpits  the  opinion  advanced  in 
theological  science,  that  the  request  of  the  disciple  was  the  occasion  of 
the  words  spoken,  Matth.  vi.  (for  example,  Steinm^er,  Beitrage  nun 
Scbrifltverstandniss  i.  119). 

s  Bat  this  is  not  to  be  called,  as  Braane  does,  <'  He  made  them  pray 
this  glorions  prayer  after  him."     (Comp.  i.  170.) 

^  Von  Gerlach  thinks  this  repetition  improbable,  ^because  in  tlits 
case  the  prayer  wonld  have  become  a  standing  form  for  the  discipka.'^ 
We  argue  exactly  in  the  converse  way ;  Christ  repeats  the  prayer,  be* 
cause  he  wishes  to  satisfy  the  right  desire  for  a  standing  form.  For  con- 
sidering this  want  as  felt  by  all  saints,  specially  for  their  pablic  services 
and  fellowship,  we  mast  think  that  it  was  indeed  Christ's  object,  to 
give  ''  a  literal  repetition  of  the  prayer"  for  oar  sake.  If  the  apostolia 
Gharoh  did  not  use  the  Lord's  prayer  literally,  Alford  remarks  very 
jastly  against  the  assertion,  that  the  primitive  Christian  congregations 
did  not  take  this  view  of  ike  passage,  cU  what  point  of  time  did  ttia 
castom  commence,  which  we  find  in  every  Litargy  known  to  as? 
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possible  to  assume,  that  everything  which  is  wanting  in  the  Codd. 
was  left  out  bj  the  Lord  himself  on  that  occasion.  In  general 
we  agree  with  Tholuck's  remark :  "  As  he  had  given  the  prayer 
as  a  model  of  a  short  prayer  in  contradistinction  to  the  Battology, 
reprehended  before,  it  is  unnatural  to  think,  that  He  inserted 
unnecessarily  the  three  sentences,  which  are  wanting  in  Luke,  and 
that  he  afterwards  thought  a  rectification  necessary.^ 

However,  we  do  not  apply  this  to  all  the  three,  or  rather  four 
omitted  sentences,  but  we  draw  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  on  the  one  side,  and  the  complete 
enumeration  of  the  holy  seven  petUions  on  the  other.  A  certain 
variation,  in  the  expressions  (which  does  not  consist  in  abbrevia- 
tion, but  in  change  of  words,  compare  the  fourth  and  fifth  peti- 
tions) corresponds  to  the  whole  character  of  Christ's  teaching,  and 
is  intended  to  prevent  any  fidse  cleaving  to  tiie  letter  of  the  form. 
We  could  understand,  why  he  might  have  omitted  in  the  beginning 
the  words  o  iv  roU  ovpavoh  or  even  the  ^fi&p ;  he  wished  firom  the 
outset  to  lay  all  emphasis  on  our  saying,  with  all  our  heart,  ^^Fa- 
ther,''  as  being  the  essential  and  deepest  truth  of  this  prayer,  even 
as  he  concludes  the  whole  section  with  this  word(ver'.  13).  The  rea- 
son why,  in:  ver.  4,  t^9  ofiaprla^  is  put  instead  of  rit  otfiCi^fbaTa 
was  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  Matth.vi.  (i.238) — here  we  must 
observe,  that  with  delicate  accuracy,  the  expression  ayjiprria  is 
not  used  again  in  the  second  clause,  treating  of  man  trespassing 
against  man.  With  regard  to  the  doxology  (concerning  the 
genuineness  of  which  compare  our  remarks  on  Matth.),  the  rear 
son  why  it  is  omitted  here  is  partly,  because,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  that  time,  it  belonged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  com- 
plete form  of  prayer,  and  partly  because  that  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed in  ]iy  which  is  taught  in  the  succeeding  parable,  which  is 
placed  instead  of  the  doxology^  and,  as  it  were,  to  call  it  forth 
afiresh  fix)m  their  memory.  So  far  the  whole  is  clear ;  but  the 
Lord  certainly  did  not  omit  in  the  repetition  of  the  seven  peti- 
tioos  any  one,  did  not  take  out  any  link  of  the  perfect  chain, 
hence,  did  not  leave  out  the  third  petition,  which  is  a  summary 
of  all  obedience,  to  be  attained  on  the  path  of  prayer,  or  the 
seventh,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  redemption  of  the  sanctified, 

1  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  379. 
VOL.  ni.  2  L 
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a^d  thus  a*  oondensation  oi  the  whole  pra^er*^  However  thej 
are  omitted  generally  (also  in  the  Vnlgate),  are  we  to  infer  from 
thia  that  ^^  the  reporter^  whoip  Lake  Qonsolted/' did  not  com- 
inuiiicate  the  worda  of  Christ  completely  T  We  do  not  think 
8o !  For  in  like  m^iuiQi^  ^  X<nke  knew  well,  that  Martha  and 
Maiy  livfd  in  Bethany,  bat  did  not  wish  purposely  to  meotioii 
it,  so  it  is  moQh  more  probable  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  be 
knew  the  Lord's  prayer  in. its  complete  f(4nn,.when  ha  wrote  the 
Gospeli  and  it  k  impossible  that  he  ahonld  have  had  any  reason 
or  purpose  for  lefiring  out  what  is  so  essimtial.  Nor  was  he  a 
dependant  jcopyist  of  what  he  found  in  any  aspt^xv^fttoveuput, 
which  he  cbnmlted,  but  the  true  and  last  authority  and  reporter 
in  all  these  coii^ultations  was  always  the  Holy  Ghost  H^eaoa 
we  conclude,  that  Luke  wrote  originally  the  seven  petitbna 
.completely ;  and  the  reasons  why  the  two .  petitions  mentioaed 
were  omitted  so  generally,  and  at  so  early  a  date^  may  form  a 
subject  for  the  mtics  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  their  hearts* 
content*  Such  is  our  mature  opinion ;  if  any  one  knows  better, 
let  him  show  us  a  different  vfew  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than 
has  been  done  hitherto. 

Yers.  5,  6.  A  new  oommeiitary  to  the  subsequent ;  If  ye  then 
being  m^how  much,  more  God  I  See  in  the  subsequent  Irenes 
the  clearest  comment,  if  such  be  still  required,  on  these  paxaUest 
which  in  merciful  condescension,  and  with  a  truthfufaiess  which 
conceals  nothing,  represent  the  highest  love  of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, even  in  that  (evil)  yielding  of  man  to  importnni^  of  requests. 
Comp.  chap,  xviii.  2.  Who  among  jou  has  afiiend  (not  to  speak  of 
any  nearer  .relationship)  whom  he  thinks  and  believes  to  be  sodi, 
and  will  not. use  him  and  request  his  aid  in  time  of  distress  1 
Thb  is  the  first  question,  to  which  is  added  the  second :  And 
do  you  think  that  thia  friend  will  keep  his  door  shut  in  such  a 
case  against  his  importunity  and  much  addng  T  The  Lord  hinw 
self  gives  the  answer :  Thoi^h  he  should  not  yield  to  the  lequeBl 
out  of  friendship,  yet  he  will  do  it,  overcome  hj  the  xarggat  and 
importunate  appeal  to  his  firiendship.  Hence,  what  a  fiirtunie— *ta 
have  a  friend  I  This  thought  by  itself  is  calculated  to  call  forth 

t 

^  Bengel,  in  his  Onoman^  for  ODce  passes  over  the  questioo  in  a 
superficial  manner. 
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m  the  disciple's  heart  the  thought  of  ptayer !  we  have  a  friend 
and  Father,  a  hearer  of  prayer,  a  redeemer,  and  deliyeret  from 
evil — in  God  ih  heaves  I  Are  not  men  great  unbelievers^  who 
boast  of  thi»-— and  jet  make  so  little  or  no  use  of  itt  To  be 
willing  to  pray — this  is  of  itself  something,  to  be  able  to  pray, 
to  find  true  words  6f  prayer,  to  find  in  otie*s  heart  to  pray  (2 
Sam*  vii.  27) — ^how  difficult  and  hard  it  is^I  Ar6  we  so  suspi- 
cuma  even  towards  fellow  men  (who  are  yet  evil)  ?  The  Lord 
in  his  wisdom  describes  a  time  of  sudden  and  unexpected  dis- 
tress, which  drives  tbe  one  to  ask,  add  which  is  very  inconveni- 
ent for  him,  who  i»  to  give.  About  midnight^  when  the  Orientals 
like  to  travel  in  the  coolness  of  the  night,  a  fifiend  arrives  late 
from  his  journey,  and  hung^;  his  friend  and  host  has  nothing 
in  his  house  wherewith  to  refi:«sh  him,  but  he  has  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  who  must  have  something  to  help  him,  to  him  he 
goes,  and  without  many  apologies,  knocks  loudly  at  the  door, 
with  the  word  ^tXe:  Thou  art  my  friendy  and  if  thou  do'st  not 
help  me  out  of  this  present  difiiculty,  I  cannot  believe  that  thou 
ixt  my  friend.  He  speaks  as  if  the  other  must  help  him,  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation,  specially  because  he  requests  a  favour, 
not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  one  who  is  again  his  friend, 
hretSii  ^tko^  Trapeyhero,  probably  without  fuw  (or  with  it,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  genuine  reading) — ^thus  appeals  to  the  commu- 
nity of  fi^endship ;  it  is  for  a  common  fHend,  for  my  friends  must 
necessarily  be  also  thine  I  Therefore,  come  now  and  give  me, 
though  it  be  midnight,  three  loaves  (the  Jews  baked  flat  loaves, 
probaUy  each  was  sufficient  for  one  person),  for  I  must  offer 
him  one,  I  must,  as  is  customary,  eat  one  with  him,  or,  at  least, 
break  it,  and  I  must  also  havis  a  tlurd,  for  propriety's  sake,  and  in 
case  he  should  be  very  hungry. 

Ver.  7.  He  from  wiAin,  that  is  in  the  warm  comfortable 
repose  of  the  first  sound  sleep,  in  which  doubtless  one  likes  least 
to  be  interrupted — refuses  at  first  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  as 
perhaps  happens  not  rarely  among  men.  He  gives  him  short 
reason  for  refusing  the  request  so  shortly  worded,  does  not  pre- 
fix a  kind  ^tX£,  but  instead  of  it,  a  cross  and  angry :  Don't 
trouble  me  at  midnight,  thou  intruder  I  The  door  is  already  shut 
(to  unbolt  the  bars  was  not  so  easily  or  quickly  done  in  those  days) 
my  little  children  are  with  me  in  bed  ;  I  certainly  ought  not  to 
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ae^ect  them,  or  waken  ihem,  m  order  to  Iielp  sacb  impertiiie&C 
n^lit-difltiirbing  finends^  that,  indeed,  would  be  too  nmcSi  to  ask 
of  anyone  I  IlcuJMa  cannot  mean,  as  some  tlnderdtand  it,  8»v 
vants  and  domestics,  ^'  they  also  are  asleep,  there  is  nobody  in 
the.  house  to  get  up  on  your  account  V  Also  Kotrq  does  not  mean 
chamber,  but  bed,  I  have  brought  them  to  bed  with  aD  the 
necessary  care  and  trouble,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  moie 
jeoirm;?,  I  am  glad  they  are  all  asleep.  In  passing,  the  Lord 
thus  throws  a  kind  glance  into  the  details  of  domestic  life»^  In 
short,  I  cannot  get  up  again  to  go  to  thee,  that  is  of  course,  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  it ;  here  is  the  limit  tp  ota  friendship.  This,  in 
general,  and  all  the  circumstantial  features  form  a  contrast  to  the 
Friend  in  Heaven,  who  never  gives  such  an  answer  (thougli  it 
may  at  first  seem  so  to  unbelief.)  Ood  does  not  sleep.  He  never 
shuts  his  door  against  us,  He  has  no  favourite  children  who  divert 
his  attention  &om  us,  He  does  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  hear  and 
to  grant,  and  though  man  sometimes  is  reaUy  not  able  to  help, 
yet  God  is  always  both  willkig  and  able. 

Yer.  8.  But  even  evil  men,  thus  the  Lord  returns  to  the  objed 
of  his  teaching,  are  inclined  and  yield  in  the  end,  (almost  against 
their  will),  when  continued  persevering  asking  overcomes  them. 
He  presupposes  that  the  man  without  continues  his  request  with 
importuni^,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  refused  |  herein 
consists  tiie  AvaiZela  which  asks  and  urges,  till  the  pers<m  asked 
is  ashamed  (2  Kings  ii.  17  \^3,~'*i370  Though  he  was  not 
willing  to  give — rising  out  of  friendship,  yet  he  will  now  ti$e  and 
give  on  account  of  the  importunity  of  the  asker ;  and  if  be  is 
once  up,  will  give  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  friend. 

Thus  it  is  between  us  and  God,  who  is  so  well  pleased  widi 
importunity  of  prayer,  that  he  encourages  us  to  it ;  and  diat  he 
evokes  it  by  his  refusing  at  first.  But  who  is  meant  by  the  third 
person  in  the  parable,  the  friend  from  the  journey  T  Primarily, 
doubtless  my  fellow  mab,  for  the  parable  points  out  by  this  deli- 
cate feature  that  all  our  prayer  is  to  be  and  may  be  likewise 
intercession  for  others  according  to  the  desire  of  charity.    It  is  in 

^  Alford  observes  beautifully,  that  the  mother  does  not  appear,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  parable — and  points  out  that,  in  the 
parables  which  place  the  husbaad  before  us,  the  bride  in  a  similir  way 
^oes  not  appear. 
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thifr  maimer  diat  CbiyiOitom  applies  the  pucttble:  If  a  waurj 
ftiend  wha  is  not  abie  to  find  trath,  oomes  to  thee  and  asks  thee 
questions^  and  thou  hast  no  answer  finr  his  hungering  aonli  then 
even  though  thon  sfaonldst  be  satisfied  with  thy  simple  ikithy 
search  the  Scriptures  and  by  prayer  to  the  Lord ,  fi>r  him. 
Bat  yet  since  immediately  afterwards  in  Ters.  9 — ISy  reference 
is  made  to  the  wants  of  the  person  himself  that  is  prayings  it  is 
dear  that,  according  to  the  real  and. deeper  significance »f  the 
friendy  the  firiend  for  whom  I  am  to  pray  is  myself.  In  the 
parable  it  renders  the  reqaest,  so  to  say,  more  noble  and  worthy 
of  being  granted,  that  it  refers  not  to  the  petitioner  himself  that 
he  gives  trouble  not  on  his  own  account,  thus  suggesting  to  th^ 
firiend  he  importunes  what  he  himself  would  do  in  a  similar  case 
for  his  finend.  But  with  God  such  distinction  is  not  necessary^ 
and  he  is  pleased  and  satisfied  that  we  should  conrider  ourselves 
as  the  first  and  nearest  subjects  of  our  prayers. .  Thus  von 
Meyer  remarks  vexy  beautifolly  and  coxrectly :  ^^  When  thr 
heart,  which  has  been  away  on  a  joumeyi  returns  suddenly  at 
inidnight  (in  the  time  of  greatest  darkness  and  distress)  home  to 
US|  that  isy  comes  to  itself  and  feels  hunger,  and  we  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  satisfy  it,^  God  requires  of  us  biM  inportunaU  FaUlL 
True,  if  we  were  not  poor  sinners^  who  have  fiurfeited  all  our 
rights^  who  have  no  claims  to  bring  forward,  but  justiy  deserve  to 
be  rejected  by  God — ^then  indeed  there  would  be  no  mention  of 
being  ashamed  or  not  ashamed  to  adc,  and  moreover  let  us  bene 
in  mind,  Christ  tells  us  to  pray,  not  to  put  forward  claims  ^ 
whenever  we  look  on  ourselves  and  our  merit,  we  must  feel 
ashamed,  but  whenever  we  look  to  God  and  his  mercy  in  Christy 
then  we  need  not  feel  ashamed. 

Thus  we  also  belong  to  the  children  trithinj  and  resting  on  the 
sure  ground  of  the  divine  promise,  we  are  not  merely  to  ask,  but 
to  knock  without  oeasing,  till  the  4oor  is  opened  and  the  gift 
bestowed.  The  Son  has  thus  commanded  us  in  the  Father^a 
name  (jca^  Xeyco  £/uy),  any  one  who  remains  behind  and  is 
ashamed  after  such  a  command— Ae  is  the  b<dd  and  daring  man 
with  his  unbelief  and  disobedience  1    God  would  blame  us  for 

^  Cwip.  fili&tter  fitr  habere  Wahrheit  v.  45—53.  The  whole  ex- 
pOBition  of  the  passage,  of  which  we  have  made  use  in  oar  remarks. 
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this  in  troth  sad  fidthfulneas ;  just  u  the  irieiid  might  hav^  siid 
with  partial,  truths  if  the  otbex  had  not  oome  to  him :  Yfhj  did 
yon  not  apply  to  me  in  your  difficnltj  T  Did  you  doubt  mj 
Mendahipy  or  think  that  it  lasted  only  daring  the  day  t 

Ver.  9, 10.  Tbns  asking  helps  in  the  end — frequently  even  in 
the  case  of  men,,  who  aie  evil,  bat  always  and  certainly -with  onr 
Heaven^  Father.  This  yielding  of  God  to  onr  importunity  is 
not  an  anthropomorphismi  as  the  learned  people  say^  fiir  in  diat 
case  OOF  praying  also  would  be  no  reality,  but  it  is  a  xeali^  in 
the  relation  snbsisting  between  a  Hving  God.  and  lmjwe9  csea- 
tores*  ^^  That  a  stone  is  inexorable,  and  that  a  free  being  is 
exomble^  are  things  which  it  is  posaiUe  to  ptove  or^to  refiile  by 
experience,  thns  patting  an  end  to  all  philosophical  coonter- 
^uij^ments ;  though,  in  spite,  or  rather  to  the  rectification  of  oar 
Sophia,  bat  certainly  always  in  favour  of  our  PhUo>HophisL" 
(Pfenninger.)  Therefore  our  duty  is  to  gwg  no  rest  to  the  Loid, 
as  all  Scripture  exhorts  us  and  «icoorages  us  by  innumerable 
examples.  In  the  niqth  verse  already  is  contained  though  not 
explicitly :  thus  ask  Chd  my  Father  and  your  Father  I  and  in 
the  thirteenth  verse  the  application  is  expressed  distinctly^ 
Hereby  we  are  also  taught,  that  the  Lord  designed  this  parable 
to*  be  applied  in  tkia  manner,  not  indeed  that  we  should  go  and 
widiout  discrimination  act  on  it  in  bur  interooorse  with  finends, 
quoting  this  instance  and  saying  that  friends  are  to  importune 
dieir  friends.  This  parable^  as  all  others,  only  takes  what  hap- 
pens- in  real  life  and  makes  use  of  it,  without  praising  or  recom- 
mending it.  It  is  possible  that  the  man,  to  whom  the  guest 
qame  at  midnight,  could  have  baked  himself  a  few  cakes  instead 
of  disturbing  the  other  in  his  night's  rest ;  at  least  this  would 
have  been  more  considerate.  But  if  you  go  to  the  right  door 
when  you  are  in  distress,  you  will  learn  not  to  annoy  poor 
mortals  by  your  loud  knocking.  However,  we  would  not  express 
it  so  strongly,  as  von  Meyer  does :  '^  Christ  rather  wished  to  easH- 
gaU  a  mode  of  conduct,  which  is  allowable  in  our  spiritual  relation 
to  QoA,  but  not  in  our  earthly  relations  to  our  fellowmen'* — that 
Christ  intends  here  to  reprove  the  inconsiderate  and  tuMuehmg 
troubling  and  importuning  our  friends  and  brethren,  robbing 
them  of  their  time  and  rest,  not  considering  whether  the  friend 
has Jiot children  with  him  to  take  care  of,  &c.  No;  impoitunity  is 
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rqMtent^d  heie,  in  ther  first  instance,  as  sdmeiMng  praiseworthj^ 
thus  furnishing  the  point  of  oomparison,  viz.,  trust  in  our  friend* 
Buty  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  secondary  point,  it  is  represented 
jthat  he  who  is  within  has  as  much  right  to  regard  his  friend  as 
importunate  and  disturbing,  as  the  other  has  to  knock  at  the 
door — and  this  is  the  result :  the  more  we  seek  GKmI  and  knock 
at  his  door  with  earnest  frdth,  the  more  We  will  lose  that  impe- 
tuosity, which  seeks  only  the  help  of  man ;  the  more  will  we  be 
apt  to  bear  in  mind  considerately  and  prudently,  that  a  poor  and 
sinful  man  can  not  give  and  help,  except  God  gives  it  to  him  for 


y^rs*  11 — ^13.  Father  is  more  than  fritndj  and  yet  even  an 
earthly /ot^  among  us  who  are  evil  is  infinitely  less  than  what 
the  great  Gtxt  is  willing  to  be,  and  really  m  to  his  children.  This 
is  the  new  connection  in  which  the  word  (which  we  explained  in 
our  remarks  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  appears  in  this  pas- 
*sage.  This  thought  is  expressed  with  greater  force  in  the  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  tgg^  which,  compared  to  the  necessary 
fix>d,  is  something  superfluous,  and  is  asked,  perhaps  playfully, 
in  the  full  and  hearty  confidence  of  the  child,  and  to  which  the 
scorpion  (referring  possibly  to  chap.  x.  19)  resembling  the  fish 
outwardly  (not  hidden  in  it)  forms  the  strongest  contrast.  In 
the  one  case  ofioBk  (Sofiara) — here  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gifb 
of  gifb,  the  b^t  of  aU  gifb,  with  very  clear  allusion  to  the  pro- 
per object  of  our  asking  fiN>m  Grod.^  For  Ood  ^ves,  while  in 
the  parable  the  man  is  represented  only  as  lending.  This  is  the 
gift  of  the  true  htwdy  on  which  man  properly  lives,  in  the  ^  give,** 
of  the  fourth  petition  (ver.  3),  most  truly  interpreted ;  will  any 
of  you  feel  inclined  to  play  like  a  child  with  the  words  of  wisdom, 
you  may  by  all  means  imagine  that  this  is  the  three  breads  of 
the  three  following  petitions,  although  this  is  not  to  be  called 
e3^egeses«     'O  irari^p  6  il^  ovfMxifov — ^This  turns  back  to  the  pre- 

^  We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means,  understand  that  the  soope 
and  connection  poBitively  demand  something  definite,  corresponding  to 
the  figure,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  and  consequently 
that  the  indefinite  expression  oyaBdBt  Matt.  vii.  is  a  generalising  of  the 
original  expression,  as  Neander  supposes.  We  raUier  find  a  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  later  period,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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ceding  addresSi  ver.  2,  supplying  what  was  there  omitted,^  and 
conveys  to  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  the  assurance,  ^' You  are  not 
like  the  children,  can  ye  not  pray  P  In  the  transition  to  what 
alone  remains  as  a  spiritual  need,  the  limit  is  also  pointed  out, 
where  an  apparent  denial  of  our  prayers  directed  to  earthly  objects 
is  the  best  answer. 

1  Here  observe :  when  we  address  Grod  he  is  6  narljp  6  «r  rmt  ovpa- 
voU  and|  when  He  answers  us  He  is  <S  frar^p  6  i(  o^poyov  (Alfbrd.) 


END  OF  VOLUME  THIRD. 
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of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Pratten.  And  a  Dissertation  on  the  Uistai7  ^' 
Prophecies  of  Balaam  by  the  same  Author.     Translated  by  J.  E.  Rtlano.     8vo,  i  2s. 

**  It  stands  foremoet — A  very  learned  work,  and  more  full  and  rich  than  CTen  his  *  Chn- 
tology.' "— rAo/MC*. 


nr  C.  jr.  IVltsscli. 


^  SYSTEM  of  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.     By  C.  J.  Niraon,  D.D.     Transh-* 
from  the  Fifth  Revised  and  En:arged  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  R.  MomoHBaLT,  M  i 
Oxon,  Author  of  **  The  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age,"  **  The  Christian  Life^"  &c.  &e.,  and  Jc-J 
Henken,  M.D.,  Lieentiate  Royal  College  of  Physieiiuis,  London,  Ac  dec.     8vo,  10b.  6d. 

**  A  roaster  in  theological  learning  and  thonght." — Archdeaam  Hare, 

**  The  production  of  a  profoundly  learned  man,  of  vast  powers  of  mind-^his  deKnention  of  s>< 
Christian  life  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  being  more  practicable  and  full,  more  minute  and  exw 
sive,  more  clear,  accurate,  and  fresh,  than  is  almost  ever  heard  in  the  moat  popular  enforoexae 
of  ihe  subject  from  the  pulpits  of  this  country«*'*-/>re  Ckvrch  Mogaxine, 
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Professor    Plilllp    Hcbaff: 


SCHAFP8  HISTORY  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

tllSTORY   of  the   APOSTOLIC   CHURCH,    with  a  General   Introduction  to 
Church  History.'  By  Philip  Schaff.D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mercera- 
bni'g.     In  2  vols.,  Ovo,  price  ISs. 

''  Profi  Schaffs  Church  Ilbtory  pi^omis^es  to  be  one  of  the  best  corapendiums  extant  of  Church 
history.      Its  spirit  is  thoroughly  Christian,  its  arrangement  clear,  its  style  lively  and  attractiye  ; 
and  it  contains  notices  of  the  most  recent  German  and  other  opinions  on  every  questio 
arises." — Edinbwgh  Reciew, 

**  I  hail  the  work  as  the  harbinger  of  a  great  and  glorious  future.     It  is  worthy  of  a 
scholar,  of  a  disciple  of  Neander  (to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated),  and  of  a  believing 
Christian  and  Protestant ;  it  stands  on  German  ground,  but  is  not  the  less  original  fur 
Dr  Bunaen'B  **  Hippolytus:* 

''  We  have  read  the  work  with  high  admiration  of  the  author's  powers,  by  which  the 
of  Holy  Writ  has  been  made  to  wear  fresh  attractions,  and  to  develope  beauties  not  o 
sented  to  ordinary  readers.     Fine  taste,  great  discrimination,  sound  learning,  and  a 
and  conservative  piety,  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  have  struck  us  in  the  careful  p 
these  volumes.*' — Journal  ofSaa'ed  Literature, 

*'  A  work  of  great  value,  piety,  and  Christian  erudition." — Clerical  Journal, 

*'  Professor  Schaff  combines  in  himself  Anglo- German  capabilities,  both  as  a  thinke: 
writer,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  and^  of  all  the  products  of  German  scholarship  issued 
in  an  English  dress  by  Messrs  Clark,  these  volumes  promise  to  an  English  reader  to  be  most 
acceptable.  They  give  the  results  of  German  thought  and  erudition,  so  as  to  allow  of  them 
being  clearly  apprehended  from  an  English  stand-point,  and  so  as  to  uphold  doctrine  substan- 
tially evangelical." — British  Quarterly  lieeiew. 

**  Of  all  ecclesiastical  historians,  Dr  Schaff  has  been  the  most  successful  in  hitting  the  exact 
medium  between  a  brevity  that  sinks  into  barrenness,  and  a  copiousness  that  amounts  to  in*ele- 
vant  prolixity.  The  reader  never  weai-ies  of  his  details ;  topic  follows  topic  in  itipid  march,  and 
yet,  on  reviewing  carefully  the  course  through  which  we  have  been  taken,  we  are  surprised  at 
the  clearness  and  felicity  with  which,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  main  elements  of  every  question 
have  been  brought  up  and  discussed.  Every whei*e  there  are  traces  of  the  thorough  mastery  of 
his  subject,  so  that,  in  the  treatroonfe  uf  It,  the  author  continues  to  keep  himself,  and  his  reader 
too,  at  perfect  ease,  never  treading  a  weary  labyrinth,  but  surveying  from  a  good  point  of  view 
a  spacious  and  variegated  parterre.  The  discussion  of  principle  and  the  narrative  of  facts  are 
enlivened  in  the  happiest  style  with  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  warmth  of  emotion,  in  a  way  and 
to  a  degree  perfectly  consistent  with  historic  dignity.  The  pedantry  of  method  which  disfigured 
the  older  historians  of  the  Church  never  appears,  details  never  degenerate  into  the  lifeless  statis- 
tics of  a  blue  book,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  on  the  whole  is  vivid,  graphic,  and  buoyant.  It  is 
an  eminently  readable  book.' — News  of  the  Churches. 

**  The  book  is  eminently  scholarlike  and  learned,  full  of  matter,  not  of  crude  materials 
crammed  together  for  the  nonce  by  labour-saving  tricks,  but  of  various  and  well-digested  know- 
ledge,  the  result  of  systematic  training  and  long-continued  study.  The  more  critical  and  techni- 
cal portion  of  this  matter  overflows  into  the  notes,  but  with  so  perspicuous  a  condensation  as 
make  both  reference  and  perusal  easy.  Besides  the  evidence  of  solid  learning  which  the  book 
contains,  it  bears  the  impress  of  an  original  and  vigorous  mind,  not  only  in  the  clear  and  lively 
mode  of  representation,  but  also  in  the  large  and  elevated  views  presented,  the  superiority  to 
mere  empirical  minuteness,  and  the  constant  evidence  afforded,  that  the  author's  eye  commands, 
and  is  accustomed  to  command,  the  whole  field  at  a  glance,  as  well  as  to  survey  more  closely  its 
minuter  subdivisions.  This  power  of  attending  both  to  great  and  small  in  due  proportion, 
throws  over  the  details  a  pleasing  air  of  philosophical  reflection,  rendered  still  more  attractive 
by  a  tinge  of  poetry,  too  faint  to  vitiate  the  manly  prose  of  history,  but  strong  enough  to  satisfy 
that  craving  for  imaginative  beauty  which  appeal's  to  be  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  day,  even 
in  historical  composition.  In  point  of  style,  and,  indeed,  of  literary  execution  generally,  there  is 
no  Church  history  in  German  known  to  us,  excepting  that  of  Hase,  tliat  deserves  to  be  compared 
with  that  before  us.  The  religious  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  reader's  mind  respecting  the  sincere  belief  and  piety  of  the  author.  Its  practical  tendency 
is  uniformly  good.  This  experimental  volume,  were  its  faults  and  errors  far  more  grave  and 
numerous  than  we  think  they  are,  would  still  place  its  author  in  the  highest  rank  of  living  or 
contemporary  Church  historians." — Biblical  Repeitory, 
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TIISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT   of   SPECULATIVE    PHILOSOPHY  from 

KANT  to  HEGEL.     From  the  German  of  Dr  H.  M.  Chaltbjbub,  Profeesor  of  Phfloeophy 
in  the  Uutversity  of  Kiel.     By  the  Rev.  Alprrd  Edbhsheiii,  Old  Aberdeen.     In  demy  8vo, 
I    price  IDs.  6d.y  cloth. 

'«      *'  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Pablishers, — aa  the  character  and  even  name  of  the  Author  of 

I   these  Lectures  may  be  unknown  to  many  British  Students  of  Philosophy, — to  state,  in  what 

I    estimation  Author  and  Lectures  are  held  in  Germany.     I  find  no  diffic4ty  in  compliance ;  and 

I    beg  leave  to  say, — that  to  those  acquainted  with  the  Philosophical  Literature  of  that  couotn-, 

i    it  is  known  that  CRALTBiSUS  has,  by  more  than  one  work,  established  for  himself  the  reputatioo 

I    of  an  acute  speculator,  a  fair  critic,  and  a  lucid  writer ;  and,  in  particular,  that  these  Lectors 

are  there  universally  recognised  as  affording  a  perspicuous  and  impartial  survey  of  the  vanoof 

modem  systems  of  German  Philosophy,  at  once  comprehensive  and  compendious.     In  Germany 

,    these   Lectures  are  considered  aa  popular,  but  not  aa  superficial.     They  are  viewed  as  evec 

supplying  a  desideratum ;  and,  in  particular,  are  accounted  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  more 

extended  and  detailed  study  of  the  recent  philosophical  systems.     Accordingly,  since  they  were 

first  published  in  1837,  at   least  four  editions  have  appeared. — In   this  country',   the   beck 

assuredly  will  not  be  deemed  too  elementary. 

I        '*  Though  (and  properly)  not  requested  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  version  itself,  I  cannot 

refrain  from   adding, — that  having  been  led   to  re-peruse   all   the   first  nine   lectures  in  ibe 

translation,  which  I  have  also  occasionally  compared  with  the  original,  I  am  strongly  impressed 

with  its  general  fidelity  and  clearness.     Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions,  (acd 

these  I  would  demur  to  more  frequently  on  rhetorical  than  on  scientific  grounds),  this  veruvc 

of  a  work  by  no  means  easy  to  render  adequately,  appears  eminently  worthy  of  approbation. 

— So  much  in  justice  touching  the  translation  :  of  the  translator  I  am  wholly  ignorant."*— A'^^ 

by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

**  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  work  in  the  original,  and  am  glad  to  see  a  translation  cf 
it  into  English.  I  have  partially  compared  the  translation  with  the  original  text,  aod  I  thick 
no  one  can  say  that  it  is  not  as  intelligible  a  translation  as  could  be  expected  by  the  Eng!}>b 
reader,  who  is  in  general  so  little  accustomed  to  the  German  mode  of  thinking  and  expres&icn. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  i*ecommend  the  work  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs." — ErUract  of  Lrttft 
from  Professor  Hoppus,  of  UniversUy  College,  London. 

*^  The  dignity  of  its  theme,  the  accuracy  of  its  estimates,  the  excellence  of  ita  order  hc-' 
transitions,  and  the  ease  and  clearness  of  its  style,  entitle  it  to  earnest  and  extended  attention/ 
' — Tait*g  Magazine, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS.     By  Thbodoiib  Jouffbot.     Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 


Jg^ANT^S  METAPHYSICS  of  ETHICS.    8vo,  16s. 

g^ANrS  RELIGION  within  the  BOUNDARY  of  TRUE  REASON.     8to,  10. 


THE   SYMMETRICAL   STRUCTURE    of  SCRIPTURE;   or,  Scripture    Par- 

allelism  Exemplified  in  an  Analjrsis  of  the  Decalogue;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  other 
Passages  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  John  Forbes,  LL.D.,  Donaldson*^  Hospitau 
Edinburgh.     In  8vo.,  price  8s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  All  students  of  Scripture  will  thank  Dr  Forbes  for  this  excellent  work;  we  hare  it  herc 
shown  how  fully  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  writers  may  be  brought  out  by  a  careful  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  language,  and  that  this  parallelism  is  not  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  poetical 
books,  but  also  in  those  commonly  regarded  as  mere  prose.  By  accurately  displaying  the  n&tun; 
of  the  arrangement  the  author  furnishes  us  with  a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the  paaaairts 
adduced,  as  well  as  the  key  to  the  further  comprehension  of  the  sacred  writings  in  general.** — 
Church  of  England  Quarierlg  Review. 

"  No  one  could  rise  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  chapter  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (for 
instance)  without  feeling  himself  possessed  of  a  better  arranged,  a  more  systematic  knowledge  vt 
that  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture  than  before."—  Clerical  Journal. 

*'  The  book  is  worth  study  ^  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  no  ordinary  man,  and  is  pervadetl 
by  a  spirit  at  once  scientific  and  devout." — Homilist. 

*'  Dr  Forbes  is  a  pi*ofound  nnd  accurate  scholar;  he  has  brought  much  learning,  both  oriental 
and  occ'idfntfll,  to  h^Hr  in  tbis  volume." — SibHothcca  Sacra. 


